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MEMOIR. 

Thb  life  of  this  poet,  wliose  classic  taste  has  iniprinlcd  a  stamp  of  purity  and  elegance  on  the  few,  too  few 


to  bo  regretted,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  constant  contemplations  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  his  taste  became  so 
exquisitely  sensitive,  as  to  render  him  too  captious  on  the  merits  of  his  own  productions  and  too  distrustlul  ot  Uis 
own  gemus.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^_^^^  _^  Cornhill.  in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1716.  His  father,  who 
was  a  money  scrivener,  was  in  good  circumstances,  although  by  imprudence  and  ignorance  he  unpaired  rather  than 


improved  his  paternal  fortune,  and  at  his  death  left  his  family  somewhat  straitened  m  their  means.     1  nomas 


-Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  who  had  been  his  schoolfellow  at  Eton,  invited  Sir.  Gray  to  accompany  him  on  a  foreign 
tour;  he  accepted  the  proposal,  but  on  his  return  did  not  resume  his  juridical  studies. 

Mr.  Gray  set  out  on  his  travels  with  Mr.  Walpole  early  in  1739,  and  continued  abroad  till  the  summer  of  1/41. 
In  this  space  of  time  he  and  Mr.  Walpole  visited  almost  all  the  places  in  France  and  Italy  which  usually  attract  the 
notice  of  travellers,  and  the  letters  of  Jlr.  Gray,  which  have  been  preserved,  give  many  lively  sketches  of  the  scenes 
which  passed  before  him.  They  are.  however,  the  letters  of  a  young  man,  and  are  tinctured  with  the  affected  ease 
which  was  then  fashionable  in  polite  society;  the  ground  he  went  over  has  been  so  repeatedly  described,  tnat 
we  have  forborne  from  republishing  tliem.  In  the  course  of  his  correspondence  he  communicated  several  Latin 
poems  and  fragments  of  poems  to  his  friend  Mr.  West,  a  young  man  of  great  talent,  and  an  old  fellow-eollegian. 
who  died  early ;  but  as  they  were  never  made  public  by  Jlr.  Gray,  or  received  the  last  polish  from  his  hand,  it 
•would  not  be  right  to  publish  them  unconnected  with  the  letters  that  accompanied  them. 

An  unforl  iinate  dispute  which  occurred  between  the  travellers.,  led  to  their  separation  at  Reggio.  Gray  s  own 
character  is  not  ill  depicted  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  West,  and  we  give  it.  since  it  affords  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 

his  epistolarv  style  at  that  time  :—  ,„„,.„ 

"  As  1  am  recommending  myself  to  your  love,  methlnks  I  ought  to  send  yoa  my  picture  (for  I  am  no  mo  e 
what  I  was,  some  circumstances  excepted,  which  I  hope  I  need  not  particularize  to  you) ;  you  must  add,  t'len,  to 
vour  former  idea,  two  years  of  age,  a  reasonable  quantity  of  dulness,  a  great  deal  of  silence  and  something  that 
"rather  resembles,  than  "is,  thinking  ;  a  confused  notion  of  many  strange  and  fine  things  that  have  swum  before  my 
eves  for  some  time,  a  <r„rU  of  love  for  ,,enenjl  societi,,  indeed  an  inability  to  it.  On  the  good  side  you  may  add  a 
sensibility  for  what  others  feel,  and  indulgence  for  their  faults  or  weaknesses,  a  love  of  truth,  and  detestation  of 
everything  else.  Then  you  are  to  deduct  a  little  impertinence,  a  little  laughter,  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  some 
spirits.  These  are  all  the  alterations  1  know  of,  you  perhaps  may  find  more.  Think  not  that  I  have  been  obliged 
for  this  reformation  of  manners  to  reason  or  reflection,  but  to  a  severer  schoolmistress,  Experience.  One  lias  little 
merit  in  learning  her  lessons,  for  one  cannot  well  help  it;  but  they  are  more  useful  than  others,  and  imprmt 
themselves  in  the  very  heart."  .     ,.  , -i  t  »i.-,™„,a 

Walpole  on  the  otlier  hand,  was  a  man  made  for  society.  The  aim  of  his  studies  was,  to  shine ;  whilst,  the  more 
Gray  knew,  the  more  shrinking  he  became.  The  difference  was  afterwards  (in  1744)  accommodated  through  the 
intervention  of  a  lady,  -who  wished  well  to  both  parties ;  and  it  is  to  Walpole's  honour  that,  after  the  death  ot  Gray, 
he  enioine<l  Mr.  Mason,  who  took  on  himself  the  task  of  editing  the  worksand  writing  the  memoirs  of  the  poet,  to 
charge  him  ( .Mr.  Walpole)  with  the  chief  blame  in  the  quarrel ;"  confessing.  "  that  more  attention  and  complaisance, 
more  deference  to  a  warm  friendship,  superior  judgment,  and  prudence  might  have  prevented  a  rupture  aiat  gave 
-nuch  uneasiness  to  them  both,  and  a  lasting  concern  to  the  survivor."  . 

After  quitting  Mr.  W.alpole.  Gray  proceeded  homewards,  visiting  in  his  way  Venice,  Padua.  Milan,  lurm, 
and  Lyons.  Shortly  after  his  return  his  father  died,  leaving  his  family,  though  not  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
yet  not  so  easy  as  to  enable  his  son  to  prosecute  his  etudfes  in  the  law  without  becoming  burdensome  to  his  mother 
and  aunt;  and  he  determined  to  retire  to  Cambridge  and  reside  at  his  college,  a  mode  of  life  congenial  to  Ins  retired 
disposition  and  studious  habits,  and  to  which  he  ever  afterwards  adhered.  He  now  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
English  poetry,  and  in  June,  '  ;42,  wrote  his  "  Ode  on  the  Spring,"  the  first  English  poem  he  ever  completed.  This 
is  a  singular  fact  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  afterwards  so  distinguished  for  the  singular  excellence  of  his  LnglisU 
poetry  it  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  his  unceasing  study  of  the  classic  writers,  and  early  habits  of  Latin  compo- 
sition, at  Eton,  which  led  him  to  prefer  that  language  as  the  medium  of  his  poetic  thoughts ;  after  he  had  awakened 
his  English  Muse,  he  abandoned  his  classic  lyre,  and  wrote  no  more  Latin  poetry.  His  Ode  to  Spring,  Winch  was 
written  at  Stoke  Pogis,  near  AVindsor,  the  residence  of  his  mother  and  aunts,  was  sent  to  his  friend  Mr.  A\  est,  who 
had  just  sunk  under  the  attacks  of  consumption,  from  which  he  had  long  suffered.  Three  weeks  before,  he  had 
^vritten  to  Mr.  Gray,  upbraiding  him  in  a  lively  vein  for  his  melancholy,  and  ending,  "  Vale,  et  vive  paulispercmn 
vivis  "  He  was  now  lying  dead,  but  Blr.  Gray  was  not  aware  of  his  decease,  when,  as  had  been  usual  with  the 
friends,  he  sent  his  ode  to  one  whose  ear  was  now  cold  in  death.  The  circumstance  is  recorded  in  his  common-place 
book.  Mr  West's  death  occasioned  the  elegant  sonnet  which  is  inserted  in  the  collection  of  poems.  The  "  )de  on 
a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  and  the  "  Ode  to  Adversity,"  were  both  composed  in  the  following  August ;  and 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  was  begun,  if  not  ended,  about  the  same 
time.    As  it  now  gtands  the  conclusion  was  of  a  later  date,  but  before  it  was  published  Mr.  Gray  made  several  alter- 
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iitions  in  the  oriRinal  poem.  He  did  not  put  tho  finishing  hand  to  it  till  \7on.  In  the  interval  he  .vrnte  but  little 
]>oetry ;  the  "  Ode  on  the  Dcatli  of  a  favourite  Cat."  written  for  Mr.  >Valpole,  and  a  fragment  of  an  intended  essay  on 
tlie  Connexion  of  Government  and  Education,  seem  to  bo  the  sole  fruits  of  this  period.  lie  gave  liiinself  up  to  liis 
favourite  studies,  and  in  connexion  witli  this  pursuit  lie  projected  and  made  some  progress  with  a  chronology,  which 
Jie  brouglit  from  the  .30th  OljTTipiad.  wliere  it  begins,  to  the  H.^tli,  that  is.  .3.32  years.  This  laborious  work  was 
formed  mucli  in  the  manner  of  the  I'resident  Henault's"  llistoirede  Franco."  Every  page  consisted  of  nine  columns; 
one  for  the  Olympiad,  the  next  for  the  Archons,  the  tliird  for  the  public  affairs  of  Greece,  the  three  next  for  the 
I'hilosophers,  iiud  the  three  last  fur  Poets«  Historians,  and  Orators.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  carried 
further. 

The"  Filegy  in  a  Country  Cluu'chyard,"  being  handedaboutin  manuscript,  excited  great  admiration.and  was  tho 
occasion  of  introducing  the  poet  to  the  acq  uaintanceof  Lady  Cobham,  who  lived  at  the  mansion-house  at  Stoke  Pogis, 
and  who  commissioned  Lady  Schaub  and  Miss  Speed  to  make  the  visit  commemorated  in  tlie  "  LongStory."  Theelcgy 
found  its  way  to  a  magazine,  and,  to  prevent  imperfect  versions  from  getting  abro.ad,  Mr.  Gray  immediately  caused 
an  authenticcopy  tobepublished  by  3Ir.  Dodsley.  wliohad  three  years  before  performed  the  same  office  for  the  "  Odo 
on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College."  The  other  pieces  appeared  .at  various  periods,  and  being  afterwards  collected, 
were  published  during  Jlr.  Gray's  life-time  in  London,  and  also  at  Glasgow.  It  was,  however,  no  object  of  Mr.  Gray's 
ambition  to  appear  as  an  author  ;  his  pleasure  consisted  in  a  life  of  learned  leisure,  in  which  he  could  indulge  hi* 
various  studies  without  the  cares  and  vexations,  the  flattery  and  vituperation,  the  almost  constant  attendants  of 
literary  fame.  Ills  natural  disposition  was  retiring,  and  he  was  not  fond  of  notoriety.  Tho  world  has  been  a  loser 
by  this  sensitiveness,  for  the  stores  of  knowledge  he  acquired  iniuost  branches  of  learning,  except  mathematical 
•science,  for  which  he  never  had  any  inclination,  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  have  done  much  for  the  improvement 
and  iu-s-truction  of  mankind,  especially  in  the  iield  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  in  whicli  he  was  deeply  learned. 
He  is  an  instance  in  which  we  may,  without  being  imchari table,  wish  that  he  had  been  either  a  little  richer  or  a  littlo 
poorer.  Poverty  would  have  compelled  him  to  open  iip  his  stores,  and  riches  would  have  prevented  thefancied  necessity 
of  proving  that  he  only  wrote  for  amusement,  (an  assertion  he  was  very  desirous  of  having  believed,)  by  writing 
very  little. 

Tlie  publicati(m  of  his  poems,  especially  the  Elegy,  which  ran  through  eleven  editions,  at  once  established  his 
fame,  and  in  17^7,  a  mark  of  royal  approbation  was  e.Kliibitod  in  the  offer  of  the  post  of  Poet  Laureate,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Colley  Cibber  ;  but  this  Mr.  Gr.ay  declined  to  accept,  considering  the  ofiice  degraded  by  the  unworthy- 
hands  thrDUuh  which  it  had  passed.  In  17(52  he  applied  for  the  more  congenial  post  of  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  History  at  Cambridge,  but  without  success,  the  ofKce  having  been  already  disposed  of.  It  was,  however, 
bestowed  upon  hirn,  without  solicitation,  on  the  ne.^t  vacancy,  in  17(>8;  but  although  he  held  it  nearly  three  years, 
he  never  entered  upon  its  duties.  He  indeed  prepared  an  admirable  sketch  of  an  inaugural  speech,  and  proposed 
a  plan  of  private  instruction  to  the  students,  since  successfully  followed  up,  but  ill  health  prevented  him  from 
realisins;  his  wishes.  He  had  long  been  subject  to  distressing  attacks  of  hereditary  gout,  which  would  in  all  proba- 
bility liave  put  an  end  to  hislife  much  soimcr,  had  not  his  habits  been  extremely  temperate  ;  he  comb.ated  the 
disease  by  exercise,  and  found  great  benefit  from  the  excursions  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  every  summer,  and 
iif  which  many  pleasing  records  are  to  be  found  in  his  letters,  but  the  enemy  w.as  too  strong,  and  on  the  24th  July, 
i77l,  he  was  attacked,  whilst  at  dinner  in  tlie  college  hall,  with  the  gout  in  hia  stomach  ;  he  lingered  till  the 
evening  of  the  .31st,  when  he  expired,  in  the  ."),")th  year  of  his  age. 

Of  his  writings  little  need  here  be  said.  They  have  become  part  of  the  standard  literature  of  the  nation; 
their  merits  and  demerits  have  been  canvassed  again  and  again  ;  and  the  true  poetic  fire  and  taste  displiyed  in  them, 
their  classic  correctness  of  diction,  and  the  fine  imagination  which  is  so  conspicuous,  have  been  the  just  themes  of 
praise.  His  almost  fastidious  nicety  in  the  choice  of  language  has  been  regretted  as  too  strong  a  curb  on  his  Pegasus, 
as  a  restraint  on  that  fancy,  which  when  indulged  soars  to  tlie  heavens,  but  when  checked  falls  lame  and  lifcles* 
to  the  ground.  He  was  never  satisfied  with  his  w^rk,  and  touched  and  retouched,  till  the  life  of  the  original 
conception  was  sometimes  almost  destroyed.  IJnt  his  poems  are,  notwithstanding,  all  very  noble  compositions, 
and  have,  iu  assuming  their  eminent  station  in  the  literature  of  Great  Britain,  received  but  their  just  meed  of 
priiise. 

.'tis  studies  were  very  varied,  and  pursued  with  great  diligence;  many  subjects  he  not  only  mastered  but 
iui]  roved  by  his  researches.  He  had  acquired  a  taste  for  botany  from  his  uncle  while  young,  and  it  was  throughout 
hi^  life  a  favourite  amusement ;  in  his  later  years  he  pursued  his  researches  in  natural  history,  and  turned  much 
(if  his  attention  to  zoology,  and  acquired  a  fund  of  knowledge  in  that  science,  which  he  successfully  applied 
to  the  Illustration  of  Aristotle  and  others  of  tho  ancients.  Ho  was  a  perfect  adept  in  heraldry,  and  he  found  a  not 
imcongenial  pursuit  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  tho  kingdom  ;  on  this  subject  he  communicated 
some  remarks  to  Mr.  IJelham,  who  inserted  them  in  his  History  of  Ely.  He  was  also  a  proficient  in  music,  of 
which  he  had  an  excellent  theoretic  knowledge;  he  was  not  a  finished,  although  a  pleasing  performer  on  the 
luirpsieliDrd.  which  he  was  wont  to  accompany  with  his  voice  very  agreeably.  Ho  was  a  connoisseur  in  painting 
and  sculpture.  In  ii  word,  there  was  no  branch  of  polite  literature  or  of  the  elegant  arts  of  which  he  did  not  possess 
a  comiietent  if  not  a  profiumd  knowledge;  and  knowing  what  he  could  do,  we  must  ever  regret  that  iiulolenct* 
or  <liffi(lence  prevoited'hini  from  doing  more. 

Mr.  Mason,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  the  poet,  has  adopted  a  character  of  him,  drawn  by  the  Hev.  Mr. 
Temple,  rector  of  St.  (ilauvais,  in  Cornwall.    We  follow  his  example,  and  thus  conclude  our  memoir : — 

"  Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound 
ports  of  science,  and  that  not  superficially,  but  thorimghly.  He  knew  every  branch  of  history,  both  natur.al  and 
civil ;  had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  ;  and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticism, 
tuctaphy.sics,  morals,  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  i)lan  of  study  ;  voyages  aiul  travels  of  all  sorts  were  his 
fav(unite  .amusement ;  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.  With  such  a  fund 
of  knowledge  his  conver.sati(m  must  have  been  equally  instructing  and  entertaining ;  but  he  was  also  a  good  man, 
a  well-bred  man,  aman  of  virtue  and  humanity.  There  is  no  character  without  .some  speck,  some  imperfection  ; 
and  I  think  the  greatest  defect  in  his  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy,  and  a  visible  fastidious- 
ness, or  contempt  and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science.  He  also  had  iu  some  degree  that  weakness  which  disgusted 
Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Congreve:  though  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  virtue  strengthened; 
the  world  and  mankind  were  shown  to  him  without  a  mask  ;  and  he  was  taught  to  consider  everything  as  trifling, 
and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wise  uv.in,  excejit  the  pursuit  of  knowlcdu'e,  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  that 
fctate  wherein  (Jod  hath  placed  us." 
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ODE  I. 
ON  THE  Sl'lUNf:. 

Lo  !  where  the  rosy-bosoni'd  Hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train,  appear, 
Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers. 

And  \\ake  the  purple  year ! 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  thinat, 
Kesponsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 
The  untaught  harmony  of  si)ring; 

While,  whisp'ring  pleasure  as  tliey  fly, 

Cool  Zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling. 

"Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader  browner  shade  ; 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 
(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 

How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  Crowd, 

How  low,  how  little  are  the  Proud, 
How  indigent  the  Great! 

Still  is  th.e  tolling  hand  of  Care : 

The  panting  herds  repose : 
Yet  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  glows  ! 
The  insect' youth  are  on  the  whig, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring. 
And  float  amid  the  li(iuid  noon  : 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim, 
Some  siiow  their  gaily-gilded  trim 
Quick-glancing  to  the  sun. 

To  Contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  of  Man  ; 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly. 

Shall  "end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  Busy  and  the  Gay 
But  flutter  through  life's  little  day. 
In  Fortune's  varying  colours  di-est : 

Brush'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance, 

Or  chill'd  by  Age,  their  airy  dance 
They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 


Mcthinks  I  hear  in  accents  low 

The  sportive  kind  reply  : 
Poor  moralist!  and  what  art  thou? 

A  solitary  fly ! 
Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets, 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets^ 
No  painted  plumage  to  display  : 

On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  !>-  flown ; 

Thy  suii  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone — 
We  frolic,  while  'tis  May. 


ODE  II. 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAV0U151TE  CAT., 

Droicneil  in  a  Tuh  of  Gold  Fi.ih^s. 

'TwAS  on  a  lofty  vase's  side. 
Where  China's  gayest  art  had  dyed 
The  azure  flowers,  that  blow  ; 

Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind, 

The  pensive  Selima  reclined. 
Gazed  on  the  kike  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared  ; 

The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard» 

The  velvet  of  her  i)aws. 

Her  coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies. 
Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes, 

She  saw  ;  and  purr'd  applause. 

Stillhad  she  ga/.ed ;  but  'midst  the  tide- 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide. 
The  Genii  of  the  stream: 

Their  scaly  armour's  Tyrian  hue 
Through  richest  purjile  to  the  view 
Betray'd  a  golden  gleam. 

The  hapless  Nymph  with  wonder  saw : 

A  whisker  first  and  then  a  claw. 

With  many  an  ardent  wish, 

She  streteh'd  in  vain  to  reach  tlie  \yTize, 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise! 

What  Cat's  averse  to  fish  1 
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Presumptuous  Maid  !  with  looks  intent 

Again  she  stretch' d,  again  she  bent. 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between. 

(Malignant  Fate  sat  by,  and  smiled) 
The  slipp'ry  verge  her  feet  beguiled, 

She  tumbled  headlong  ui. 

Eight  times  emergi-ng  from  the  flood, 

She  mew'd  to  every  wat'ry  God, 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 

No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirr'd : 
Nor  cruel  Tom,  nor  Susan  heard. 

A  Fav'rite  has  no  friend  ! 

From  hence,  ye  Beauties,  undeceived, 

Know,  one  false  step  is  ne'er  retrieved, 

And  be  with  caution  bold. 

Not  all  that  tempts  your  wand'ring  eyes 
And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize ; 

Nor  all,  that  glisters,  gold. 


ODE  III. 
ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE 


"'ArflpcoTTOs  iKavyj  TTfjopaats  els  rh  ovnrvxi'ii'. 

MENANDER. 

Y.E  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers. 

That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade, 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  '  holy  shade  ; 
And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heights  tli'  expanse  below 
Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  silver-winding  way ! 

.\h  happy  hills !  ah  pleasing  shade ! 

Ah  fields  beloved  in  vain, 
Wliere  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd 

A  stranger  yet  to  ])ain  ! 
„  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 
As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  we;u'y  soul  they  seem  io  soothe, 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

S  ly.  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  niargent  green 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace. 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
^\'ith  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  ? 
The  captive  liunet  whicii  enthrall? 

What  idle  pr«gcny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle'u  speed. 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  nmrm'ring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

1  Kiiir'  Ilcnr.v  thcSixtli.  foumk-r  of  the  College. 


And  unknown  regions  dare  descry  : 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever-new. 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born  ; 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 

The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light 
That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn. 

Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom, 

Tlie  little  victims  play ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day : 
Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The  Ministers  of  human  fate, 
And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  ! 

Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey  the  murd'rous  band  ! 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men ! 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear, 

The  vultures  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behind  ; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth. 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth, 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart, 

And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try. 
And  hard  Unkindness'  alter'd  eye, 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flov.  ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defi'.i  -.1, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  tlian  their  Queen  : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  tho  vcu-.s. 
I  That  every  labouring  sinew  strains. 
Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage  : 

Lo,  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band. 

That  numbs  the  soul  witli  icy  hand. 
And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  suffrings :  all  are  men, 

Condemn'd  alike  to  groan  ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet  ai:  i  why  should  they  know  their  fate '. 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more  ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tie  folly  to  be  wLse. 
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ODE    IV. 

TO  ADVERSITY. 


-Zrifa 


Thv  <t)pOViiV  $pUTOVS  uSti- 

(TavTa,  rw  iraQa  /xuduy 
i^iura  Kupiaii  fX^"'- 

yEscHYLUs,  in  Ajjamemnone. 

Oauguter  of  Jove,  relentless  Power, 

Thou  Tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge  and  tort'ring  hour 

The  Bad  affright,  attlict  the  Best  ! 
Bound  ui  thy  adamantine  chain 
The  Pi'oud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain. 
And  purple  Tyrants  \ainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitieJ  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  Sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  Child,  design'd. 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'nly  Birth, 

And  bade  to  fomi  her  infant  mind 
Stern  rugged  Nui-se  !  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore  : 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  laiow, 
And  from  her  own  she  learn'd  to  melt  at  others' 


Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood, 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisui'e  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  Friend,  the  flatt'ring  Foe  ; 
By  vain  Prosperity  received. 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  belie\  ed. 

Wisdom  in  sable  garb  array'd. 

Immersed  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound, 
And  Melancholy,  silent  maid. 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground, 
Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend  : 
Warm  Charity,  the  general  Friend, 
With  Justice,  to  herself  severe. 
And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasini;  *,e;\v. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  Suppliant's  herid. 

Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chast'ning  hanil  ! 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  Band 
(As  by  the  Impious  thou  art  seen) 
With  thund'ring  voice,  and  threat'ning  mien, 
With  screaming  Horror's  funeral  cry, 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  Goddess,  wear. 

Thy  milder  infiuenee  impart, 
Thy  philosoj)hic  Train  be  there 

To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 
The  generous  spark  extinct  revive, 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive, 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 
What  others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  Man. 


ODE    V. 

THE  PKOGUESS  OF  POESY. 

Pindaric.^ 

^aivavTa  cvviToiaiv  is 

At  rh  TTui'  (pixTiviuiv  xiriffi. 

Pindar,  Olvmp  II. 
I.   1. 
Awake,  ^olian  lyre,  awake. 

And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strijigs. 
'^  From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs 
A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take  : 
The  laughing  flowers,  that  round  them  blow. 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along 
Deep,  nuijestic,  smooth,  a!id  strong. 
Through  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign  : 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain. 
Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour  : 
The  rocks,  and  nodding  groves,  rebellow  to  tin-  roar 

I.    2. 
^  Oh  !  Sovereign  of  the  willing  soul, 

Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs, 
Enchanting  shell  !  the  sullen  Cares, 

And  frantic  Passions,  hear  thy  soft  control. 
On  Thracia's  Hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car. 
And  dropp'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  liaiid 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 
With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing  • 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

I.    3. 
*  Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  oljey, 
Temper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
O'er  Idalia's  velvet-green 
The  I'osy-crowned  Loves  are  seen 
On  Cytherea's  day 

With  antic  Sport,  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures  ; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating. 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet.  [clare 

Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  de 

Where'er  she  turns  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way  : 
O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

'  When  the  author  first  published  this  and  the  following 
Odo,  he  was  advised,  even  by  his  friends,  to  subjoin  some 
few  explanatory  notes  ;  but  had  too  much  respect  for  the 
understanding  of  his  readers  to  take  that  liberty. 

*  The  subject  and  simile,  as  usual  with  Pindar,  are 
united.  The  various  sources  of  poetry,  which  gives  life 
and  lustre  to  all  its  touches,  are  here  described  ;  its  quiet 
majestic  progress  enriching  every  subject  (otherwise  dry 
and  barren)  with  a  pomp  of  diction  and  luxuriant  haiinnny 
of  numbers;  and  its  more  rapid  and  irresistil/le  course, 
when  swoln  and  hurried  away  by  the  conflict  of  tumultumia 
passions. 

3  Power  of  harmony  to  calm  the  turbulent  sallies  of  tha 
soul.  The  thoughts  are  borrowed  from  the  first  Pythian  of 
Pindar. 

*  Power  of  harmony  to  produce  all  the  graces  of  motion 
in  the  body. 
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u.    I. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await  ! 

Labour,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Tain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train. 

And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  Fate! 
The  fond  complaint,  my  Song,  disprove. 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  giv'n  in  vain  the  heav'nly  Muse  ? 
iS'ight,  and  all  her  sickly  dews, 
Her  Spectres  wan,  and  Birds  of  boding  cry, 
He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  skj  : 
Till  down  the  eastern  cliffs  afar 
Hyperion's  mai'ch  they  spy,  and  glittering  shafts  j 
of  war.  I 

ri.   2. 

-  In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
f/here  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam,  \ 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom  ] 

To  cheer  the  shivering  Native's  dull  abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  the  od'rous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  Youth  i-epeat 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet 
Their  feather-cinctured  Chiefs,  and  dusky  Loves 
Her  track,  where'er  the  Goddess  roves, 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Shame, 
Th'    unconquerable    Mind,  and    Frecdonr.s    hc-ly 
fiame. 

II.  3. 

'  Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep, 
Isles,  that  crown  th'  ^Egean  deep, 

Fields,  that  cool  Ilissus  laves. 

Or  where  Mseander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  Lab'rinths  creep, 
How  do  your  tuneful  Echoes  languish, 
Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  Anguish  1 
Where  each  old  poetic  Mountain 

Inspiration  breatlied  around  ; 
Ev'ry  shade  and  hallow'd  Fountain 

Munnur'd  deep  a  solemn  sound  : 
Till  the  sad  Nine  in  Greece's  evil  hour 

Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains. 
Alike  they  scm-n  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power, 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chair.s. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
They  sought,  oh  Albion  !  next  thy  sea-encircled 
coast. 

III.  1. 

Far  from  the  sun  and  sumincr-gale. 

In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  '  Darling  laid. 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd. 

To  him  the  mighty  Mother  did  unveil 

>  To  compensate  the  real  and  imaginary  ill.s  nf  life,  the 
Uluse  was  piven  to  mankind  by  the  same  Providence  that 
sends  tlie  day  by  its  cheerful  presence  to  dispel  the  gloom 
and  terrors  of  tlie  night. 

*  Kxtensive  influence  of  poetic  genius  over  tlie  remotest 
and  most  uncivilised  nations:  its  connexion  with  liberty, 
and  the  virtues  that  naturally  attend  on  it. — (See  the  Krse, 
Norwegian,  and  Welch  fragments ;  the  J-ajiland  and 
American  Songs.) 

3  Progress  of  poetry  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  from 
Italy  to  Kngland.  Chaucer  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Dante  or  of  I'etrarch.  Tl'.c  Earl  of  Surrey 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had  travelled  in  Itiily,  and  formed 
their  taste  there  ;  Spenser  imitJitcd  the  Italian  writers  ; 
JMilton  improved  on  them  :  but  this  school  expired  soou 
after  the  Uestoration,  and  a  new  one  arose  on  the  I'leiuh 
model,  which  has  subsisted  ever  since. 
*  Shakspeare. 


Her  awful  face:  the  dauntless  Child 

Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 

"  Tbis  pencil  take,"  she  said,  "whose  colours  cleai 

Richly  paint  the  vernal  year  : 

Tiiiue  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  IJoy  ! 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy  ; 

Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tears." 

III.    2. 
Nor  second  He  ■',  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Eestacy, 

The  secrets  of  th'  Abyss  to  spy. 
He  jiass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  Place  and  Time  • 
Tlie  living  Throne,  the  sa])i)hire-blaze, 
Where  Angels  tremble,  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw  ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light. 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  Glory  bear 
Two  Coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-resound 
ing  pace. 

III.    3. 
Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  ! 
Bright-eyed  Fancy  hovering  o'er 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 

Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  burn. 

"  But  ah  !  'tis  heai'd  no  more 

Oh  !  Lyi'o  divine,  what  daring  Spirit 
Wakes  thee  now  ?  thongli  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 

•J  That  the  Theban  eagle  bear. 
Sailing  with  supreme  iloniinion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air  : 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the  Sun  : 

i'et  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 
Beneath  the  Good  how  far— but  far  above  the  Grea* 


ODE  VI. 
TliH    n.MtD 


"  lluiN  seize  thee,  ruthless  King  ! 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 
Though  fann'd  by  Comiuest's  crimson  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  H.auberk's^  twisted  mail, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 

5  Milton. 

•>  AVo  have  had  in  our  language  no  other  odes  of  the  sulf- 
lime  kind,  than  that  of  Dryden  on  ^t.  Cecilia's  day:  fur 
Cowley  (who  had  his  merit)  yet  W"anted  judgment,  style, 
and  harmony  for  such  a  task.  That  of  Pope  is  not  wortliy 
of  so  great  a  man.  Jlr.  Mason,  indeed,  of  late  days,  has 
tiiuched  the  true  chords,  and  with  a  masterly  hand  in 
some  of  his  C'horu.ses, — above  all  in  the  Last  of  Caractaeus : 
'•  Hark  !  heard  j'C  not  yon  footstep  dread  ?  "  <5£e. 

"  I'indar. 

^  This  Ode  is  founded  on  a  tradition  current  in  Walc». 
tliat  Kdward  the  First,  when  he  completed  the  conquest 
of  that  country,  ordered  all  the  Itards  that  fell  into  hi." 
hands  to  be  put  to  death. 

'■'  The  Hauberk  w.as  a  texture  of  steel  ringlets,  or  ring!' 
Interwoven,  forming  a  coat  of  mail,  tliat  sat  close  to  tht 
Ixid.v,  and  adajited  itself  to  every  miitiim. 
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To  save  tliy  secret  soul  from  nightly  feai-s, 
From  Caniln-iii's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  !" 
Such  were  tlie  sounds,  that  o'er  the  creste.l  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay, 
As  down  tlie  steep  of  Snowdon's  '  sliaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  marcli  liis  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'stor'^  stood  aghast  in  speecliless  trance: 
"To  arms!"    cried   Mortimer'*,  and  coucli'd   his 
quiv'ring  lance. 

I.    2 
On  a  rod;,  whose  haughty  hrow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Rolled  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 

With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood  ; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) 
And  with  a  Master's  hand,  and  Prophet's  tire, 
Struck  tlie  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
"  Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave, 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  ! 
O'er  thee,  oh  King!  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 
Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe  ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Ciimbria's  fatal  day, 
To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay, 

I.    .X 
"  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

That  hush'd  the  stormy  main  : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed  : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  wliose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  liis  cloud-topp'd  head. 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  4  they  lie, 
Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale  : 
Ear,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail  ; 
The  famish'd  Eagle  5  screams,  and  passes  )jy. 
Deav  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 

Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 
Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries — 
No  niore  I  weep.     They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliff's,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  tJiem  sit ;  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land  : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join,      [line." 
And  6  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy 

'  Snowdun  was  a  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to  that 
mountainous  tract  wliich  the  'Welch  themselves  call 
Craigianeryri :  it  included  all  the  highlands  of  Caernar- 
vonsiiire  and  Merionethshire,  as  far  east  as  the  river  Con- 
way. U.  Hygdcn,  speaking  of  the  castle  of  Conway,  built 
oy  king  Edward  the  First,  says,  "  Ad  ortum  amnis  Conway 
ad  clivum  niontis  Erery  ;  "  and  JIatthew  of  Westminster, 
(adann.  12U3,)  "  Apud  Abercon way  ad  pedes  montisSnow- 
doniae  fecit  erigi  castrum  forte." 

8  Gilbert  de  Clare,  surnamed  the  Ued,  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  Hertford,  son-in-law  to  King  Edward. 

3  Edmond  de  Mortiniei-,  Lord  of  Wigmore. 

They  botli  -were  Lords-Marcheis,  whose  lands  lay  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  and  probably  accompanied  the  King  in 
this  expedition. 

*  The  shores  of  Caernarvonshire  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea. 

i  Camden  and  others  observe,  that  eagles  used  annually 
to  build  their  aerie  among  the  rocks  of  Snowdon,  which 
from  thence  (as  some  think)  were  named  by  the  Welch 
Craiyian-cryri,  or  the  crags  of  the  eivgles.  At  this  day  (I 
am  toldl  the  highest  point  of  Snowdon  is  called  the  coptc's 
nest.  That  bird  is  certainly  no  stranger  to  this  island,  as 
the  Scots,  and  the  people  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
&c..  can  testify  :  it  even  has  built  its  nest  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire.   See  Willoughby's  Ornithol.  published  bylJay. 

•  See  the  Norwegiin  Ode,  that  loUows. 


II.     1. 

'  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 

The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  amj)le  room,  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn    shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death,  thnuigh  Berkley's  roof  thiU 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King  '.  [ring, 

She-wolf  8  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 

That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  numgled  Mate, 
From  thee  be  born,s  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 

The  scourge  of  Heav'n  !  What  Terrors  round 
him  wait  ! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined, 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behiml. 

II.    2. 
'  Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord, 

Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  ! '» 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  ^o  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  Warrior  fled  1  ' ' 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  Dead. 
The  Swarm,  that   in   thy   noon-tide   beam   were 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  Morn.  [born  ? 

Fair'-  laughs  the  Morn,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows. 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  Azure  realm 
lu  gallant  trim  the  gilded  Vessel  goes  ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm  ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  huslrd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening 
Drev. 

If.     .'!. 
'  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,  " 

The  rich  repast  prepare  ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast  : 

Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baflled  Guest. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray,  ' ' 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ? 
Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  coui-se. 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 
Ye  Towers  of  Julius,  '^  London's  lasting  shame, 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed. 
Revere  his  Consort's  faith,  "^  his  Father's  fame,  '• 
And  spare  the  meek  Fsurper's  holy  head  !  "■ 

"  Edward  the  Second,  cruelly  butchered  in  Berkley  Castle. 
»  l3abelofFrance,Edward  the  Second's  adulterous  (lueen. 

9  Triumphs  of  Edwiird  the  Third  in  France. 

10  Death  of  that  King,  abandoned  by  his  children,  aiid 
even  robbed  in  his  last  moments  by  his  courtiers  and  his 
mistress. 

I  >  Edward,  the  Black  Piincc,  dead  some  time  before  his 
father. 

la  magnificence  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign.  See 
Froissart,  and  other  contemporary  writers. 

!•!  Richard  the  Second  (as  we  are  told  by  Archbishop 
Scroop  and  the  confederate  lords  in  their  manifesto,  by 
Thomas  of  Walsinghani,  and  all  the  older  writers)  was 
starved  to  death.  The  story  of  his  assassination  by  Sir 
Piers,  of  Exon,  is  of  much  later  date. 

'♦  Ruinous  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

>i  Henry  the  Sixth,  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward 
the  Fifth,  Richard  Duke  of  York,  &c.,  believed  to  he  mur- 
dered secretly  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  oldest  part  of 
that  structure  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  .Julius  Ca;sar. 

iii  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of  heroic  spirit,  who 
struggled  hard  to  save  her  husband  and  her  crown. 

1"  Henry  the  Fifth. 

IS  Henry  the  Sixth,  very  near  being  canonized.  Theline 
of  Lancaster  hail  no  right  of  inheritance  to  the  crowu. 
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Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow,  > 

Twined  witli  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread  : 
The  bristled  Boar  '^  in  infant-gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  Brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom,  ^ 
Stamp    we   our  vengeance   deep,  and   ratify  his 
doom. 

III.    1. 
*  Edward,  lo  !  to  sudden  fate 

(Weave  we  the  woof.     The  thi-ead  is  spun.; 
Half  of  thy  heart  ^  we  consecrate. 

(The  web  is  wove.     The  work  is  done.' ' 
■"  Stay,  oh  stay  !  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbiess'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn  : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies. 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh !  what  solemn  scenes,  on  Snowdon's  height 

Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  I 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight, 

Ye  unborn  Ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul  ! 
No  more  oar  long-lost  Arthur4  we  bewail. 
All-hail,  ve    genuine  Kings  ! 5  Britannia's    Issue, 
haii  : 

III.     2. 

"  Girt  with  many  a  Baron  bold. 

Sublime  their  starry-  fronts  they  rear  ; 
And  gorgeous  Dames,  and  Statesmen  old 

In  Ijearded  majesty,  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  Form  divine  ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-Line  ; 
Her  lion-port,5  her  awe-commanding  fivce, 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air. 

What  strains  of  ^■ocal  transport  round  her  play! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin?,  hear  ! 

They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright"  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings. 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heav'n  her  many-colour'd 
wings. 

III.    .3. 
"  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  drest. 

In  buskin'd8  measures  move 
Pale  Grief,  and  jjleasing  Pain, 
With  Horror,  Tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 


>  The  white  and  red  roses,  devices  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter. 

«  The  silver  Boar  was  the  badge  of  Richard  the  Third  ; 
whence  he  was  usually  known,  in  his  own  time,  by  the 
name  of  the  Boar 

3  Eleanor  of  Castile  died  a  few  years  after  the  conquest 
of  Wales.  The  heroic  proof  she  cave  of  her  affection  for 
her  lord  is  well  known.  The  monuments  of  liis  regret, 
and  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  iS'dr 
thampton,  Geddingtoii,  Waltham,  and  other  places. 

'  It  was  the  coninum  belief  of  the  Welch  nation,  that 
King  Arthur  was  still  alive  in  Fairy-Land,  and  should 
return  again  to  reign  over  Britain. 

i  Both  Merlin  and  Taliessin  had  prophesied,  that  the 
\\'elch  should  regain  their  Bovereignty  over  this  island  ; 
u  hith  seemed  to  be  accomplished  in  the  House  of  Tudor. 

6  Speed,  relating  an  audience  given  by  Queen  IClizabeth 
tn  Paul  Dzialinski,  Ambas.sador  of  I'ohind,  says,  "  And 
thus  she,  lion-like  rising,  daunted  the  malapert  orator  no 
les.'?  with  her  stately  port  and  niajostieal  deporture,  than 
with  the  tartnesse  of  her  princeliecbeckes." 

'  Taliessin,  chief  of  the  bards,  flourished  in  the  sixth 
tcnlury.     His  works  are  still  preserved,  and  his  memory 
lield  in  high  veneration  among  his  countrymen. 
»  iShakspcire. 


A  voices  as  of  the  Cherub-Choir, 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear  ; 
And  distant  warblings  '"  lessen  on  my  eai-, 
Tliat  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond  impious  Man,  think'st  thou  yon   sanguine 
cloud. 
Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  Orb  of 
day  ? 
To  morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me  :  With  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  Fates  assign. 
Be  thine  Despair,  and  sceptred  Care  ; 
To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 
He    spoke,   and  headlong   from   the    mountain's 

height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to   endless 
ui":ht. 


ODE  VII. 
FOB    Mtrsic  •» 

Irregulur. 

"  Hence,  avaunt,  ('tis  holy  ground) 

Comus,  and  his  midnight-crew, 
And  Ignorance  with  looks  profound, 

And  dreaming  Sloth  of  pallid  hue. 
Mad  Sedition's  cry  ])rofane, 
Servitude  that  hugs  her  chain. 
Nor  in  these  consecrated  bowers 
Let   painted   Flatt'ry  hide    her  serpent-tiain    in 

Flowers. 
Nor  Envy  base,  nor  creeping  Gain  , 

Dare  the  Muse's  walk  to  stain. 
While  bright-eyed  Science  watches  round  • 
Hence,  away,  'tis  holy  ground  ! 

II. 
From  yonder  realms  of  empyTcau  day 
Bursts"  on  my  ear  th'  indignant  lay : 
There  sit  the  sainted  Sage,  the  Bard  divine, 
The  Few,  whom  Genius  gave  to  shine 
Through  every  unborn  age,  and  undiscovered  clime. 
Rapt  in  celestial  transpoi-t  they, 
Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 
They  send  of  tender  sympathy 
To  bless  the  place,  wliere  on  their  opening  s-ml 
First  the  genuine  ardour  stole. 
'T  was  Milton  struck  the  deep-toned  shell. 
And,  as  the  choral  warblings  round  him  sw.-.l. 
Meek  Newton's  self  bends  from  his  state  sun.iine, 
And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  listens  to  the  iliynie. 

ni. 
"  Ye  brown  o'er-arching  Groves, 
That  Contemplation  loves. 
Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight  '. 
Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 

I  trod  your  level  lawn, 

Olt  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver-brighi 
In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 
With  Freedom  by  my  side,  and  soft-eyed  Melan- 
choly."  _ 

9  Mil-.on. 
10  The  succession  of  poets  after  Milton's  time. 

II  This  Ode  was  perfornied  in  the  Senate-House  at  Cam- 
bridge, July  l,I7C9,at  the  Installation  of  his  Grace  Augus- 
tus Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton,  Chancellor  of  the 
University. 
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But  hark  !  tlie  portals  sound,  and  pacing  forth 
With  solemn  steps  and  slow, 

High  Potentates,  and  Daincs  of  royal  birth, 
And  mitred  Fathers  in  long  order  go  : 
Great  '  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow 

From  haughty  Gallia  torn, 

And  -  sad  Cliatillon,  on  her  bridal  mom 

That  wept  her  bleeding  Love,  and  princely  ^  Clare, 
And*  Anjou's  Heroine,  and  &  the  j)alei'  Rose, 
The  rival  of  her  crown  and  of  her  woes, 

And^  either  Henry  there. 

The  murder'd  Saint,  and  the  majestic  Lord, 

That  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome. 

(Their  tears,  their  little  triumphs  o'er. 
Their  human  passions  now  no  more, 

Save  Charity,  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb) 

All  that  on  Granta's  fruitful  plain 

Rich  streams  of  regal  bounty  pour'd, 

And  bade  these  awful  fanes  and  turrets  rise, 

To  hail  their  Fitzroy's  festal  morning  come  ; 

And  thus  they  speak  in  soft  accord 

The  liquid  language  of  the  skies  : — 

V. 

"  What  is  Grandeur,  what  is  Power  ? 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain. 
What  the  bright  reward  we  gain  ? 
The  gi-ateful  memory  of  the  Good. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower, 
The  bee's  collected  treasures  sweet. 
Sweet  music's  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  Gratitude.'' 

I. 
Foremost  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud 

Tlie  7  venerable  Marg'ret  see  ! 
"  Welcome,  my  noble  Son,  (she  cries  aloud) 

To  this,  thy  kindred  train,  and  me  : 
Pleased  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 
*  A  Tudor's  fire,  a  Beaufort's  grace. 
Thy  liberal  heart,  thy  judging  eye, 
The  flower  unheeded  shall  descry, 

*  Edward  the  Third;  who  added  the  fleur  dc  lys  of 
France  to  the  arms  of  England.  He  founded  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

2  Mary  de  Valentia,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  daughter  of 
Guy  de  Chatillon  Comte  dc  St.  Paul  in  France:  of  whom 
tradition  says,  that  lier  husband,  Audemar  de  Valentia, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  slain  at  a  tournament  on  tlie  day 
of  his  nuptials.  She  was  the  foundress  of  Pembroke  College, 
or  Hall,  under  the  name  of  Aula  Mariae  de  Valentia. 

^  Elizabeth  be  Burg,  Countess  of  Clare,  was  wife  of  John 
de  Burg,  son  and  lieir  of  tlie  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  daughter 
of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  Joan  of  Acres, 
daughter  of  Edward  the  First.  Hence  the  poet  gives  her 
the  epithet  of  "  princely."    She  founded  Clare  Hall. 

*  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  foundress 
of  Queen's  College.  The  poet  has  celebrated  her  conjugal 
fidelity  in  the  former  Ode  :   V,  Epode  2nd,  line  13th. 

*  Elizabeth  Widville,  wifeof  Edward  the  Fourth,  (hence 
called  the  paler  Rose,  as  being  of  the  House  of  York.)  She 
added  to  tlie  foundation  of  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

*  Henry  the  Si.\th  and  Eighth.  The  former  the  founder 
of  King's,  the  latter  the  greatest  benefactor  to  Trinity 
College. 

'  Countess  of  Riclimond  and  Derby ;  the  mother  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  foundress  of  St.  John's  and  Christ's 
Colleges. 

*  The  countess  was  a  Beaufort,  and  married  to  a  Tudor: 
hence  the  application  of  this  line  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
»ho  claims  descent  from  both  these  faniilie«. 


And  bid  it  round  heav'n's  altars  shed 
The  fragrance  of  its  blushing  head  : 
Shall  raise  from  earth  the  latent  gem 
To  glitter  on  the  diadem. 

VII. 

"  Lo,  Granta  waits  to  lead  her  blooming  band. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive.  She 
No  vulgar  praise,  no  venal  incense  flings  ; 
Nor  dares  with  courtly  tongue  refined 
Profane  thy  inborn  royalty  of  mind  : 

She  reveres  herself  and  thee. 
With  modest  pride  to  grace  thy  youthful  brow 
The  laureate  wreath,  Uliat  Cecil  wore,  she  brings^ 
And  to  thy  just,  thy  gentle  hand 
Submits  the  Fasces  of  her  sway, 
While  Spirits  blesl  above  and  Men  below 
Join  with  glad  voice  the  loud  symplionious  lay. 

vni. 
"  Through  the  wild  waves  as  they  roar 

With  watchful  eye  and  dauntless  mien 
Thy  steady  course  of  honour  keep, 
Nor  fear  the  rocks,  nor  seek  the  shore  : 

The  Star  of  Brunswick  smiles  serene. 
And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  deep.' 


ODE  VIIL 

THE  FATAL  SISTERS. 

From  the  Norsc-Tonpuc  ". 

Now  the  Storm  begins  to  lower, 
(Haste,  the  loom  of  Hell  prepare,) 

Iron-sleet  of  arrowy  shower  / 

Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air. 

9  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  was  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

10  To  be  found  in  the  Orcades  of  Thormodus  Torfa>us  ; 
Hafniae,  1697,  folio:  and  also  in  Bartholinus. 

Vitt  er  orpit  fyrir  valfalli,  &c.  ' 

For  the  better  understanding  the  first  of  these  Odes,  tho 
reader  is  to  be  informed,  that  in  the  eleventh  century 
Sigurd,  Earl  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  went  with  a  fleet  of 
sliips,  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  into  Ireland,  to 
the  assistance  of  Sictryu  with  the  silken  beard,  who  wa» 
then  making  war  on  his  father-in-law  Brian,  King  of  Dub- 
lin :  the  Earl  and  all  his  forces  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
Sictryg  was  in  danger  of  a  total  defeat ;  but  the  enemy 
had  a  greater  loss  by  the  death  of  Brian,  their  king,  who 
fell  in  the  action.  On  Christmas-day,  (the  day  of  the 
battle,)  a  native  of  Caithness,  in  Scotland,  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  number  of  persons  on  horseback  riding  full  speed 
towards  a  hill,  and  seeming  to  enter  into  it.  Curiosity  led 
him  to  follow  them,  till  looking  through  an  opening  in  the 
rocks  he  saw  twelve  gigantic  tigurcs  resembling  women  : 
they  were  all  employed  about  a  loom;  and  as  they  wove, 
they  sung  the  following  dreadful  song  ;  which,  when  they 
had  finished,  they  tore  the  web  into  twelve  pieces,  and 
(each  taking  her  portion)  galloped  si.x  to  the  north  and  as 
many  to  the  south.  These  were  the  Valkyriur,  female 
divinities,  servants  of  Odin  (or  Woden)  in  the  Gothic  niy- 
tliology.  Their  name  signifies  chODsers  of  the  slain.  They 
were  mounted  on  swift  horses,  with  drawn  swords  in  their 
hands  ;  and  in  the  throng  of  battle  selected  such  na  w.°rf 
destined  to  slaughter,  and  conducted  them  to  Valkalla,  th» 
hall  of  Odin,  or  paradise  of  tliebiave  ;  where  tliey  attcndeJ 
the  banquet,  and  served  the  departed  heroes  with  horns  of 
mead  and  ale. 
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Glitt'ring  lances  arc  the  loom, 
Where  tlie  dusky  warp  we  strain, 

Weaving  many  a  Soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  woe,  and  Randver's  bane. 

See  the  grisly  textui'e  grow, 
('Tis  of  human  entrails  made,) 

And  the  weights,  that  play  beUiv.-, 
Each  a  gasping  Warrior's  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore, 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along. 

Sword,  that  once  a  Monarch  bore, 
Keep  the  tissue  close  and  strong. 

Mista  black,  terrific  Maid, 

Sangrida,  and  Hilda  see, 
Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid  :    . 

'Tis  the  woof  of  victory. 

Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set. 

Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing, 

Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet. 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war) 

Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly. 
Where  our  Friends  tlie  conflict  share, 

Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

As  the  paths  of  fate  we  tread. 

Wading  through  th'  ensanguined  field 
Gondula,  and  Geira,  spread 

O'er  the  youthful  Kuig  your  shield. 

We  the  reins  to  slaughter  give, 
Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare : 

Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live. 

(W^eave  the  crimson  web  of  war.) 

They,  whom  once  the  desert-beach 
Pent  within  its  bleak  domain, 

Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch 
O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain. 

Low  the  dauntle-ss  Earl  is  laid. 

Gored  with  many  a  gaping  wound : 

Fate  demands  a  nobler  head  ; 

Soon  a  King  shall  bite  the  ground. 

Long  his  loss  shall  Eirin  weep, 
Ne'er  again  liis  likeness  sec  ; 

Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 
Strains  of  Immortality ! 

Horror  covers  all  the  heath, 
Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun. 

Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death  ; 
Sisters,  cease  ;  the  work  is  dc:ie. 

Hail  the  task,  and  hail  the  hands  ! 

Songs  of  joy  and  triumph  sing  ! 
Joy  to  the  victorious  bands  ; 

Triumph  to  the  younger  King, 

Mortal,  thou  that  hear'st  tlie  tale. 
Learn  the  tenor  of  our  .song, 

Scotland,  through  each  winding  vale 
Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong. 

Sisters,  hence  with  spurs  of  speed  : 
^  E.ich  her  thundering  falchion  wield  ; 
E  ich  bestride  her  sable  steed. 
Hurry,  huiTy  to  the  field. 


ODE  IX. 
TnE  DESCENT  OF  ODIN'. 

From  the  Nurse  7'ongue. 

Uprose  the  King  of  Men  with  speed. 
And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed  ; 
Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode, 
That  leads  to  '-^Hela's  drear  abode. 
Him  the  Dog  of  Darkness  spied, 
His  shaggy  throat  he  open'd  wide. 
While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage  fiU'd, 
Foam  and  human  gore  distill'd: 
Hoarse  he  bays  with  hideous  din. 
Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin  : 
And  long  pursues,  with  fruitless  yell. 
The  Father  of  the  powei'ful  speli. 
Onward  still  his  way  he  takes, 
(The  groaning  earth  beneath  him  shakes,) 
Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes- 
The  portals  nine  of  hell  arise. 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate. 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate  ; 
Wliere  long  of  yore  to  sloe])  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetic  Maid. 
Facing  to  the  Northern  clime. 
Thrice  he  traced  the  Runic  rh_\"me ; 
Thrice  pronounced,  in  accents  dread, 
The  thrilliuif  ^-si-se  that  wakes  the  Dead  ; 
Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breathed  a  sullen  sound, 

Pr.  What  call  unknown,  what  channs  presume 

To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb  1 

Who  thus  afflicts  my  troubled  sprite. 

And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night  ? 

-Long  on  these  mould'ring  bones  have  beat 

The  winter's  snow,  the  summer's  heat, 

The  drenching  dews  and  driving  raiL  . 

Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again. 

Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest, 

That  calls  me  from  the  bed  of  r^st  ? 

O.  A  Traveller,  to  thee  unknown; 

Is  he  that  calls,  a  Warrior's  Sou. 

Thou  the  deeds  of  light  shalt  know ; 

Tell  me  what  is  done  below, 

For  whom  yon  glitt'i'ing  board  is  spread, 

Drest  for  whom  yon  golden  bed, 

Pr.  Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 
The  pure  bev'rage  of  the  bee  ; 
<J'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold; 
'Tis  the  drink  of  Balder  bold : 
Haider's  head  to  death  is  giv'n. 
Pain  can  reach  the  Sons  of  Heav'n ! 
Unwilling  I  ray  lips  unclose  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose, 

O.  Once  again  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  arise,  and  say, 
What  dangers  Odin's  Child  await, 
Who  the  Author  of  his  fate. 


'  The  original  is  to  be  found  in   Bartholinus,  Dc  Causls 
Conteninendac  Mortis  ;  IlafniiP,  I Ctli),  quarto. 
Upieis  Odinn  alld.i  gautr,  &c. 

'  yifiheimr,  the  liell  of  tlic  fiotliic  nations,  consisted  of 
nine  worlds,  to  which  wero  devoted  all  such  as  died  of 
tickncss,  old  age,  or  by  any  other  means  than  in  battle  : 
over  it  presided  Hela,  the  goddess  of  death. 
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Pr.  In  Hoder's  hand  the  Hero's  doom: 
His  brother  sends  him  to  the  tomb. 
Now  my  weaiy  hps  I  close  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

O.  Prophetess,  my  spell  obey, 

Once  an;ain  arise,  and  say. 

Who  th'  Avenger  of  his  K^'l^ 

By  whom  shall  Hoder's  blood  be  spilt. 

Pr.  In  the  caverns  of  the  west. 
By  Odin's  fierce  embrace  comprest, 
A  wond'rous  Boy  shall  Rinda  bear. 
Who  ne'er  shall  comb  his  raven-hair, 
Nor  wash  his  visage  in  the  stream. 
Nor  see  the  sun's  departing  beam  ; 
Till  he  on  Hoder's  corse  shall  smile 
Flaming  on  the  fun'ral  pile. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

O.  Yet  awhile  my  call  obey. 
Projihetess,  awake,  and  say. 
What  Virgins  these,  in  speechless  woe, 
That  bend  to  earth  their  solemn  brow, 
That  their  flaxen  tresses  tear. 
And  snowy  veils,  that  float  in  air. 
Tell  me  whence  their  sorrows  rose : 
Then  I  leave  thee  to  repose. 

Pr.  Ha !  no  Traveller  art  thou, 
King  of  Men,  1  know  thee  now. 
Mightiest  of  a  mighty  line 

O.  No  boding  Maid  of  skill  divine 
Art  thou,  nor  Proplietess  of  good  ; 
But  mother  of  the  giant-brood  ! 

Pr.  Hie  thee  hence,  and  boast  at  home. 
That  never  shall  Inquirer  come 
To  break  my  iron-sleep  again  ; 
Till  '  Lok  has  burst  his  tenfold  chain. 
Never,  till  substantial  Night 
Has  reassumed  her  ancient  right ; 
Till  wrapp'd  in  flames,  in  ruin  hurl'd. 
Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 


ODE  X. 
THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  OAVEN  «. 

From  III,'  Welch. 

Owen's  praise  demands  my  song, 
Owen  swift,  and  Owen  strong ; 
Fairest  flower  of  Roderic's  stem, 
3  Gwyneth's  shield,  and  Britain's  gem. 

I  Lok  is  the  evil  bcinp,  who  continiieB  in  chains  till  the 
Ttrilifiht  of  Ihe  Gods  approaches,  when  lie  shall  break  his 
bonds;  the  human  race,  tl)e  stars,  and  sun,  shall  disap- 
pear; tlie  earth  sink  in  the  seas,  and  fire  consume  the 
skies:  even  Odin  himself  and  his  kindred  <leities  shall 
jMjrish.  V'or  a  farther  explanation  of  this  mythology,  see 
"Introduction  a  I'llistoire  de  Danneniarc,  par  Mons. 
.Mallet,"  ITS.I,  quarto  ;  or  rntlier  a  translation  of  it,  pub- 
lislied  in  1770,  and  entitled,  "  Northern  Antiquities,"  in 
which  some  mistakes  in  the  original  are  judiciously  coi- 
rccted. 

-  From  Mr.  Evans's  Specimens  of  the  Welch  poetry  ; 
London,  17()4,  quarto.  Owen  succeeded  his  father  Griflith 
in  theprincipality  of  North  Wales,  A. 1>.  Hid.  This  battle 
wub  fuught  near  forty  years  afterwards,         •'  North  Wales. 


He  nor  heaps  his  brooded  .stores, 
Nor  on  all  profusely  pours ; 
Lord  of  every  regal  art. 
Liberal  hand,  and  open  heart. 

Big  with  hosts  of  mighty  name, 
Scjuadrons  three  against  him  came  ; 
This  the  force  of  Eirin  hiding, 
Side  by  side  as  proudly  riding. 
On  her  shadow  long  and  gay 
4  Lochlin  ploughs  the  wat'ry  way  ; 
There  the  Norman  sails  afar 
Catch  the  winds,  and  join  the  war: 
Black  and  huge  along  they  sweep, 
Burthens  of  the  angry  deep. 

Dauntless  on  his  native  sands 
*  The  Dragon-Son  of  Mona  stands  ; 
In  glitt'ring  anns  and  glory  drest, 
Higli  he  rears  his  ruby  crest. 
There  the  thund'ring  strokes  begin. 
There  the  press,  and  there  the  din  ; 
Talymalfra's  rocky  shore 
Echoing  to  the  battle's  roar, 
fi  Check'd  by  the  torrent-t'de  of  blood 
Backward  Meinai  rolls  his  flood ; 
While,  heap'd  his  master's  feet  around, 
Prostrate  Warriors  gnaw  the  ground. 
Where  his  glowing  eye-balls  turn. 
Thousand  Banners  round  him  burn. 
Where  he  points  his  jmrple  spear, 
Hasty,  hasty  Rout  is  there, 
Marking  with  indignant  eye 
Fear  to  stop,  and  Shame  to  fly. 
There  Confusion,  Terror's  Child, 
Confiict  fierce,  and  Ruin  wild, 
Agony,  that  pants  for  breath, 
Despair  and  honourable  Deaih. 


ODE  XI. 
THE  DEATH  OF  IIOEL. 

From  the  M'elch  '. 

Had  I  but  the  torrent's  might. 

With  headlong  rage  and  wild  aifright 

Upon  Deira's  squadrons  hurl'd. 

To  rush,  and  sweep  them  from  the  world  ! 

Too,  too  secure  in  youthful  jiride, 
By  them  my  friend,  my  Iloel,  died. 
Great  Clan's  Son:  of  Madoe  old 
He  ask'd  no  lieaps  of  hoarded  gold  ; 
Alone  in  Nature's  wealth  arniy'd, 
He  ask'd,  and  had  the  lovely  Maid. 

To  Cattraeth's  vale  in  glitt'ring  row 
Twice  two  hundred  Warriors  go  ; 
Every  Warrior's  manly  neck 
Chains  of  regal  honour  deck, 

♦  Denmark. 

a  The  red  dragon  is  the  device  of  Cadwalladcr,  wliich  alt 
his  descendants  bore  on  their  banners, 

'>  This  and  the  three  foltowing  lines  are  not  in  the  former 
editions,  but  are  now  added  from  the  author's  SIS. 

'  Of  Ancurim,  styled  the  monarch  of  the  Hards.  He 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Talicssin,  A.l).  57(i.  This  ode 
is  extracted  from  theOododin,  (see  Mr.  Evam-:' Specimens, 
p.  71  and  7.'t)  and  now  first  published. 
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Wreath'd  in  many  a  <^o'.den  link : 
From  the  golden  cup  they  drink 
Nectar,  that  the  bees  produce, 
Or  the  grape's  ecstatic  juice. 

Flush'd  with  mirth  and  hope  they  burn  ; 
But  none  from  Cattraeth's  vale  return, 
Save  Aeron  brave,  and  Conan  strong, 
(Bursting  through  the  bloody  throng) 
And  I,  the  meanest  of  them  all, 
That  live  to  weep,  and  sing  their  fall. 


SONNET 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  RICHARD  WEST. 

In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  Mornings  shine. 

And  redd'ning  Phcebus  lifts  his  golden  fire : 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join  ; 

Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire 
These  ears,  alas  !  for  other  notes  repine, 

A  diffei'ent  object  do  these  eyes  require : 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine ; 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  Morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

.\nd  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men ; 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  triliute  bear : 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain : 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him,  that  cannot  hear, 

And  weep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in  vain. 


EPITAPH  I. 

ox  MRS.  CLARKE,  i 

Lo  !  where  this  silent  Marble  weeps, 
A  Friend,  a  Wife,  a  Mother  sleeps ; 
A  Heart,  within  whose  sacred  cell 
The  peaceful  Virtues  loved  to  dwell. 
Affection  warm,  and  faith  sincere. 
And  soft  humanity  were  there. 
In  agony,  in  death  resign'd. 
She  felt  the  Wound  she  left  behind. 
Her  infant  Image,  here  below. 
Sits  smiling  on  a  Father's  woe : 
Whom  what  awaits,  while  yet  he  strays 
Along  the  lonely  vale  of  days  ? 
A  Pang,  to  secret  sorrow  dear ; 
A  Sigh  ;  an  unavailing  Tear ; 
Till  Time  shall  ev'ry  grief  remove, 
With  Life,  with  Memory,  and  with  Love. 


EPITAPH  II.» 

ON  SIR  WILLIA.M  WILLIAMS. 

Herk,  foremost  in  the  dangerous  paths  of  fame, 
YoungWiliiams  fought  for  England's  fair  renown; 

Hia  mind  each  muse,  each  grace  adorn'd  his  frame. 
Nor  Envy  dared  to  view  him  with  a  frown. 

I  This  lady,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Clarke,  physician  at  Epsom, 
died  April  97,  17'''7  ".  "id  '*>  buried  in  the  church  of  Beck- 
enham,  Kent. 

*  This  epitaph  (hitherto  unpublished)  was  written  at  the 
rwjuest  of  Mr.  Frederick  Montagu,  who  intended  to  have 
inscribed  it  on  a  monument  at  Rellisle.at  the  siege  of  which 
this  accomplished  youth  was  killod,  1761  ;  but  from  some 
difficulty  attending  the  erection  'f  it,  this  design  was  not 
•zecuted. 


At  Ai.\  his  voluntary  sword  he  drew. 

There  first  in  blood  his  infant  honour  seal'd ; 

From  fortune,  pleasure,  science,  love  he  Hew, 
And  scorn'd  repose  when  Britain  took  the  field. 

With  eyes  of  flame,  and  cool  undaunted  breast, 
Victor  he  stuod  on  Bellisle's  rocky  steeps 

Ah  !  gallant  jouth  !  this  marble  tells  the  rest. 
Where  melancholy  Friendship  bends,  and  weeps.. 


ELEGY 

WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH- YARD. 

The  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
;       The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
i   The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
j       And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight,. 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
I       And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

1  Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such,  as  wand'ring  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 
I 
Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring 
heap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  Forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Morn, 

The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-built  shed^ 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  buTDy 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  retui'n, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  ^^eld, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  bi'oke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 
How  bow'd  the   woods    beneath  their   sturdv 
stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  tlie  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour : 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  Proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted 
vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  um  or  animated  bust 

Biick  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  brcjith 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  Flatt'ry  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  I 
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Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  uage, 
And  froze  the  genial  ci»^:rent  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  Tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood  ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  hist'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

riieir  lot  forbade:  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  con- 
fined ; 

lorbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind; 

riie  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 

Di-  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray  ; 

A-long  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 

Vet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With   uncouth   rhymes  and    shapeless   sculpture 
deck'd. 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt   by  the  unletter'd 
muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  Ashes  live  their  wouted  Fires. 

For  thee  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  Dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 
Some  kuidred  Spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  Swain  may  say — 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  liim  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 


"  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  liigh. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woful  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 

Or  crazed  with  care,  or  cross  d  in  hopeless  love, 

"  One  morn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  'custom'd  hill, 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree ; 

Another  came  ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he : 

"  The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 

Slow  through  the  church-yard  path  we  saw  hiii 
borne. 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay, 
Gx'aved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 


THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown : 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heav'n  did  a  reconqjense  as  largely  send  : 

He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  he  had,  a  tear. 

He  gain'd  from  Heav'n  ('twas  all  he  wish'd) 
friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  STATIUS. 

Third  in  the  labours  of  the  Disc  came  on, 
With  sturdy  step  and  slow  Hipjjomedon  ; 
Artful  and  strong  he  poised  the  well-known  weight, 
By  Phlegyas  warn'd,  and  fired  by  Mnesiheus'  fate, 
That  to  avoid,  and  this  to  emulate. 
His  vigorous  arm  he  tried  before  he  flung. 
Braced  all  his  nerves,  and  every  sinew  strung : 
Then  with  a  tempest's  whirl  and  wary  eye. 
Pursued  his  cast,  and  hurl'd  the  orb  on  high ; 
The  orb  on  high  tenacious  of  its  course. 
True  to  the  mighty  arm  that  gave  it  force. 
Far  overleaps  all  bound,  and  joys  to  see 
Its  ancient  lord  secure  of  victory. 
The  theatre's  green  height  and  woody  wall 
Tremble  ere  it  precipitates  its  fall, 
The  ponderous  mass  sinks  in  the  cleaving  ground. 
While  vales  and  woods  and  echoing  hiils  rebound. 
As  when  from  Etna's  smoking  sununit  broke. 
The  eyeless  Cyclops  heaved  the  craggy  rock ; 
Where  Ocean  frets  beneath  the  dashing  oar. 
And  parting  surges  round  the  vessel  roar  ; 
'Twas  there  he  aim'd  the  meditated  harm. 
And  scarce  Ulysses  scaped  his  giant  arm. 
A  tiger's  pride  the  victor  bore  away. 
With  native  spots  and  artful  labour  gay, 
A  shining  border  round  the  margin  roU'd 
And  calm'd  the  terrors  of  his  claws  in  gold. 
Cambridge,  May  tl,  1736. 
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TuYRSis,  when  he  left  me,  swore 
Ere  the  Spring  he  would  return — 

Ah  !   what  means  the  op'ning  flower  I 
And  the  bud  that  decks  the  thorn  \ 

'Twas  the  nightingale  that  sung  ! 

'Twas  the  lark  that  upward  sprung ! 

Idle  notes  !  untimely  green  ! 

Why  such  unavailing  haste  I 
Gentle  gales  and  skies  serene 

Prove  not  always  Winter  past. 
Cease,  my  doubts,  my  fears  to  move — 
Spare  the  honour  of  my  love. 


A  LONG  STORY. 

In  Britain's  isle,  no  matter  where, 
An  ancient  pile  of  building  stands  •'  : 

The  Huntingdons  and  Hattons  there 
Employ'd  the  pow'r  of  fairy  hands 

To  raise  the  ceiling's  fretted  height, 
Each  pannel  in  achievements  clothing, 

Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  Ught, 
And  passages,  that  lead  to  nothing. 

Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls. 
When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 

My  grave  lord-keeper^  led  the  brawls  ; 
The  seal  and  maces  danced  before  him. 

HLs  bushy  beard,  and  shoe-strings  green. 
His  high-crown'd  hat,  and  satm  doublet. 

Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England's  queen. 

Though  Pope  and  Si)aniard  could  not  trouble  it. 

Wliat,  in  the  very  first  beginning  ! 

Shame  of  the  versifying  tribe  ! 
Your  hist'i-y  whither  are  you  spinning  ! 

Can  you  do  nothing  but  describe  ? 

A  house  there  is  (and  that's  enough) 
From  whence  one  fatal  morning  issues 

A  brace  of  warriors,  not  in  buff, 

But  rustling  in  their  silks  and  tissues, 

riie  first  came  cap-a-pie  from  France, 

Her  conquering  destiny  fulfilling, 
Whom  meaner  beauties  eye  askance, 

And  vainly  ape  her  art  of  killing. 

•  This  was  written,  at  the  request  of  Miss  Speed,  to  an 
old  air  of  Geminiani :  the  thought  from  the  French. 

i  Tlic  mansion-house  at  Stoke  Popis,  then  'n  the  posses- 
sion of  Viscountess  Cobhani.  The  style  of  building,  which 
we  now  call  Queen  Elizabeth's,  ishere  artmirably  described, 
both  with  regard  to  its  lieauttss  and  defects;  and  the  third 
and  fourth  stiinzas  delineate  the  fantastic  manners  of  her 
time  with  equal  truth  and  humour.  The  hnuse  fonuerly 
belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  the  family  of 
Ilatton. 

s  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton,  promoted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  his  graceful  persim  and  fine  dancing.  0. — Brawls  were 
a  sort  of  figuredancu,  tlic-n  in  vogue,  and  probably  deemed 
as  elegant  as  our  modern  cotillions,  or  still  more  modern 
quadrilles. 


The  other  araazon  kind  Heaven 

Had  arm'd  with  spirit,  wit,  and  satire  : 

But  Cobham  had  the  polish  giv'n, 

And  tipp'd  her  arrows  with  good-natrnx-. 

To  celebrate  her  eyes,  her  air 

Coarse  panegyrics  would  but  tease  her ; 

Melissa  is  her  notn  de  guerre  ; 

Alas,  who  would  not  wish  to  please  her  ! 

With  bonnet  blue  and  capuchine. 

And  aprons  long  they  hid  their  armotu-. 

And  veil'd  their  weapons  bright  anil  keen 
In  pity  to  the  country  farmer. 

Fame  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  P — t 

(By  this  time  all  the  parish  know  it) 

Had  told,  that  thereabouts  there  lurk'd 
A  wicked  imp  they  call  a  poet : 

Who  prowl'd  the  country  far  and  near, 
Bewitch'd  the  children  of  the  peasants. 

Dried  up  the  cows,  and  lamed  the  deer. 

And  suck'd  the  eggs,  and  kill'd  the  pheasants. 

My  lady  heard  their  joint  petition. 

Swore  by  her  coronet  and  ermine. 
She'd  issue  out  her  high  commission 

lo  rid  the  manor  of  such  vermin. 

The  heroines  undertook  the  task, 

i'hrough  lanes  unknown,  o'er  stiles  they   ven 
tured, 
Rapp'd  at  the  door,  nor  stay'd  to  ask. 

But  bounce  into  the  parlour  enter'd. 

The  trembUng  family  they  daunt. 

They  flirt,  they  sing,  they  laugh,  they  tattle, 
Rummage  his  mother,  pinch  his  aunt, 

And  up  stairs  in  a  whii-lwind  rattle. 

Each  hole  and  cupboard  they  explore, 
Each  creek  and  cranny  of  his  chamber, 

Run  hurry-skurry  round  the  floor. 
And  o'er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber ; 

Into  the  drawers  and  china  pry. 

Papers  and  books,  a  huge  imbroglio  ! 

Under  a  tea-cup  he  might  lie. 

Or  creased,  like  dog's-ears,  in  a  folio. 

On  the  first  marching  of  the  troops. 
The  Muses,  hopeless  of  his  pardon, 

Convey'd  him  underneath  their  hoops, 
To  a  small  closet  in  the  garden. 


So  rumour  says  :  (who  will,  believe.) 
But  that  they  left  the  door  a-jar, 

Where,  safe  and  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 
He  heard  tlie  distant  din  of  war. 

Short  was  his  joy.     lie  little  knew 
The  pow'r  of  magic  was  no  fable  ; 

(Jut  of  the  window,  whisk  !  they  flew, 
But  left  a  spell  upon  the  table. 

The  words  too  eager  to  unriddle, 
The  poet  fvlt  a  strange  disorder  : 

Transparent  bird-iinic  form'd  the  middle, 
And  chauis  invisible  the  border. 
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So  cunning  was  the  apparatus, 

The  powfi-ful  pot-hooks  did  so  move  him, 
That,  will  he,  nill  he,  to  the  great  house 

lie  went,  as  if  the  devil  di'ove  hmi. 

ifct  on  his  way  (no  sign  of  grace. 

For  folks  in  fear  are  ajtt  to  pray) 
To  Phoebus  he  preferr'd  his  case. 

And  begg'd  his  aid  that  dreadful  day. 

The  godhead  would  have  back'd  his  quarrel ; 

But  with  a  blush,  on  recollection, 
Own'd  that  his  quiver  and  his  laurel 

'Gainst  four  such  eyes  were  no  protection. 

The  court  was  sate,  the  culprit  there  ; 

Forth  from  their  gloomy  mansions  cree])ing 
The  Lady  Janes  and  Jones  repair. 

And  from  the  gallery  stand  peeping : 

Such  as  in  silence  of  the  night 

Come  (sweep)  along  some  winding  entry, 
(Styack'  has  often  seen  tlie  sight) 

Or  at  the  chapel-door  stand  sentry  : 

In  peaked  hoods*  and  mantles  tarnish'd. 

Sour  visages,  enough  to  scare  ye, 
Higli  dames  of  honour  once,  that  garnish'd 

The  drawing-roon.i  of  fierce  Queen  Mary. 

Tlie  peeress  comes.     The  audience  stare, 
And  doiF  their  hats  with  due  submissioD  : 

She  curtsies,  as  she  takes  her  chair, 
To  all  the  people  of  condition. 

The  bard,  with  many  an  artful  fib, 

Had  in  imagination  fenced  him, 
Disproved  the  ai-guments  of  Squib,'' 

And  all  that  Groom*  could  urge  against  him. 

But  soon  his  rhetoric  forsook  him. 
When  he  the  solemn  hall  had  seen  ; 

A.  sudden  fit  of  ague  shook  liim, 

He  stood  as  mute  as  poor  Macleane.s 

Yet  something  he  was  heard  to  muttei*, 
"  How  in  the  park  beneath  an  old  tree 

(Without  design  to  hui't  the  butter, 
Or  any  malice  to  the  poultry), 

"  He  once  or  twice  had  penn'd  a  sonnet  ; 

Yet  hoped,  that  he  might  save  his  bacon : 
Numbers  would  give  their  oaths  upon  it. 

He  ne'er  was  for  a  conjuror  taken." 

The  ghostly  prudes  with  haggard  face 

Already  had  condemn'd  the  sinner. 
My  lady  rose,  and  with  a  grace 

She  smiled,  and  bade  him  come  to.dinner. 

•  The  housekeeper.    G. 

2  The  description  is  here  excellent,  and  I  should  think 
would  please  universally. 
■'  Groom  of  the  chamber.     G. 
'  The  steward.    G. 
"  A  famous  highwayman,  hangod  the  week  before. 


"Josu-Maria!  Madam  Bridget, 

Why,  what  can  the  Viscountess  mean  ? 

(Cried  the  square-hoods  in  woeful  fidget) 
The  times  are  alter'd  quite  and  clean  ! 

"  Decorum's  turn'd  to  mere  civility; 
j       Her  air  and  all  hor  manners  show  it. 
1  Commend  me  to  her  aft'ability  ! 
i       Speak  to  a  commoner  and  poet ! " 

!  lllere  500  stanzas  are  losi.l 

And  so  God  save  our  noble  king, 
j       And  guard  us  from  long-winded  lubbers 
;  That  to  eternity  would  sing. 

And  keep  my  lady  from  her  rubbeis. 


HYMN  TO  IGNORANCE. 


A   FKAGMENT. 


Hail,  Horrors,  hail  1  ye  ever  gloomy  bower?. 
Ye  gothic  fanes,  and  antiquated  towers, 
Where  rushy  Camus'  slowly-winding  flood 
Perpetual  draws  his  humid  train  of  mud  : 
Glad  I  revisit  thy  neglected  reign, 
Oh  take  me  to  thy  peaceful  shade  again. 

But  chiefly  thee, whose  influence  breathed  iiun 
high 
Augments  the  native  darkness  of  tlie  sky  ; 
Ah  Ignorance  !  soft  salutary  power  ! 
Prostrate  with  filial  reverence  1  adore. 
Thi'ice  hath  Hyperion  roll'd  his  annual  race, 
Since  weeping  I  forsook  thy  fond  embrace. 
Oh  say,  successful  dost  thou  still  oppose 
Thy  leaden  yEgis  'gainst  our  ancient  foes  i 
Still  stretch,  tenacious  of  thy  right  divine, 
The  massy  sceptre  o'er  thy  slumb'ring  line; 
And  dews  Lethean  through  the  land  dispense 
To  steep  in  slumbers  each  benighted  sense  ' 
If  any  spark  of  wit's  delusive  ray 
Break  out,  and  flash  a  momentary  day, 
With  damp,  cold  touch  forbid  it  to  aspu'e. 
And  huddle  up  in  fogs  the  dangerous  fii-e. 

Oh  say — she  hears  me  not,  but  careless  gro\\  n 
Lethargic  nods  upon  her  ebon  throne. 
Goddess  !  awake,  arise,  alas  my  fears  ! 
Can  powers  immortal  feel  the  i'orce  of  years  i 
Not  thus  of  old,  with  ensigns  wide  unfurl'd, 
She  rode  triumphant  o'er  the  vanquish'd  worl.i  ; 
Fierce  nations  own'd  her  unresisted  might, 
And  all  was  ignoi'ance,  and  all  was  night. 

Oh  sacred  age  !  Oh  times  for  ever  lost !  . 
(The  s'dioolman's  glory,  and   the    churchman 

boast.) 
For  ever  gone — yet  still  to  Fancy  new. 
Her  rapid  wings  the  transient  scene  pursue. 
And  bi"ing  the  buried  ages  back  to  view. 

High  on  her  car,  behold  the  grandam  ride 
Like  old  Sesostris  with  liarbaric  pride  ; 
.:;***  .^  team  of  harness'd  monarchs  bend      — 
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AGRIPPINA 


AV    UNFINISHED    TUAGF.nV. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONjE. 

Aghippina,  Ike  Empress-molher. 

Neno,  the  Emperor. 

Popp-^A,  believed  tn  be  in  love  with  Gtho. 

Otho.  a  yoiiop  man  o/qiiolil;/,  in  love  with  Poppiiii. 

Seneca,  the  Emperor's  Preceptor. 

Aniceti'S,  Captain  of  the  Guar. Is. 

l>EMETRius.  the  Cynic,  friend  to  Seneca. 

AcERONiA,  Confidante  to  Agrippina. 


SCENE.— TAe  Emperor's  Villa  at  Bnice. 

Tlie  drama  opens  with  the  indignation  of  Agrippina,  at 
receiving  her  son's  orders  from  Anicetus  to  remove  from 
Baia;,  and  toAave  her  guard  taken  from  her.     At  this 
time  Utho,  having  conveyed  Poppsea  from  the  house  of  her 
husband  Riifus  Crispinus,  brings  her  to  Baia»,  where  he 
means  to  conceal  her  among  the  crowd  ;  or,  if  his  fraud  is 
discovered,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Emperor's  authority ; 
but,  knowing  the  lawless  temper  of  Nero,  he  determines 
not  to  have  recourse  to  that  expedient,  but  on  the  utmost 
necessity.    In  the  mean  time  he  commits  her  to  the  care 
of  Anicetus,  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend,  and  in  whose 
age  he  thinks  he  may  safely  confide.  Nero  is  not  yet  come 
to  liaiiB;  but  Seneca,  whom  he  sends  before  liim,  informs 
Agrippina  of  the  accusation  concerning  Rubellius  Plancus, 
dod  desires  her  to  clear  herself,  which  she  does  briefly; 
but  demands  to  see  her  son.  who,  on  his  arrival,  acquits 
her  of  all  suspicion,  and  restores  her  to  her  honours.     In 
tlic  mean  while  Anicetus,  to  whose  care  Poppaea  had  been 
entrusted  by  Otho,  contrives  the  following  plot  to  ruin 
Agrippina  :  he  betrays  his  trust  to  Otho,  and  brings  Nero, 
as  it  were  by  chance,  to  tlie  sight  of  the  beautiful  Poppasa ; 
;bo  Emperor  is  Immediately  struck  with  her  charms,  and 
she,  by  a  feigned  resistance,  increases  his  passion  ;  though, 
in  reality,  slie  is  from  the  first  dazzled  with  the  prospect 
of  empire,  and  forgets  Otliu :  she   therefore  joins  with 
Anicetusinhisdesignof  ruining  Agrippina,  soon  perceiving 
that  it  will  be  for  her  interest.    Otho,  hearing  that  the 
Emperor  had   seen   Poppaca,  is  mucli   enraged  ;  but  not 
knowing  that  tliis  interview  was  obtained  tlirough  the 
treachery  of  Anicetus,  is  readily  persuaded  by  him  to  see 
Agrippina  in  secret,  and  acquaint  her  with  his  fears  that 
iier  son  Nero  would  marry  Poppica.  Agrippina.  to  support 
her  own  power,  and  to  wean  the  Emperor  from  the  love 
of  Poppaca,  gives  Otho  encouragement,  and  promises  to 
support  him.     Anicetus  .secretly  introduces  Nero  to  hear 
their  discourse;  wlio  resolves  immediately  on  his  mother's 
death,  and  by  Anicetus'smeans.  tode.stroy  herby  drowning. 
A  solemn  feast,  in  honour  of  their  reconciliation,  is  to  be 
made,  after  which  she  being  to  go  by  sea  to  Hauli,  ♦he 
ship  is  80  contrived  as  to  sink  or  crush  her  ;  she  escapes  by 
accident,  and  returns  to  Baia;.     In  this  interval,  Otho  has 
an  interview  with  Poppa?a;  and   being  duped  a  second 
timf  by  Anicetus  and  her,  determines  to  fly  with  her  into 
Greece,  by  means  of  a  vessel  which  is  to  be  furnished  by 
Anicetus  ;  but  he.  pretending  to  remove  Poppaia  on  board 
in  the  night,  conveys  her  to  Nero's  apartment :  she  there 
encourages  and  detemiines  Nero  to  banish  Otho.  and  fini.sh 
the  horrid  <leed  he  had  attempted  on  his  mother.  Anicetus 
undertakes  to  execute  his  resolves  ;  and,  under  pretence 
of  a  plot  upon  the  Emperor's  life,  is  .sent  with  a  guard  to 
murder  Agrippina.  who  is  still  at  Baiae  in  imminent  fear, 
and  irresolute  how  to  conduct  herself.   Tlie  account  of  her 
death,   and  the  Emperor's  horror  ajid  fruitless  remorse, 
onishea  tnc  rtrama. 


I  refer  the  reader  to  the  1.3th  and  14th  books  of  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus  for  the  facts  on  which  this  story  is 
founded  :  by  turning  totiiat  author,  he  will  easily  see  how 
far  the  poet  thought  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  truth 
of  history.  I  shall  only  further  observe,  that  as  such  a 
fable  could  not  possibly  admit  of  any  good  character,  it  is 
terror  only,  and  not  pity,  that  could  be  excited  by  this 
tragedy,  had  it  been  completed.  Yet  it  was  surely  capable 
of  exciting  this  passion  in  a  supreme  degree,  if  what  the 
critics  tell  us  be  true  that  crimes,  which  illustrious  persons 
crmmit,  affect  us  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
rank,  because  we  unite  with  that  our  fears  for  the  public 
weal. 


ACT  I.— SCENE  1. 


AGRIPPINA,  ACERONIA. 


AGRIPPINA. 


'Tis  well,  begone  !  your  errand  is  performed  : 

[Sp  aks  as  to  Anicetus  entering. 
The  message  needs  no  comment.  Tell  your  master. 
His  mother  shall  obey  him.     Say  you  saw  her 
Yielding  due  reverence  to  his  high  command  : 
Alone,  unguarded,  and  without  a  lictor, 
As  fits  the  daughter  of  Germanicus. 
Say,  she  retired  to  Antium  ;  there  to  tend 
Her  household  cares,  a  woman's  best  employment 
What  if  you  add,  how  sheturn'd  pale,andtrembled 
You  think,  you  spied  a  tear  stand  in  her  eye, 
Aud  would  have  dropp'd,  but  that  her  pride  re- 

strain'd  it  ? 
(Go  !  you  can  paint  it  well)  'twill  profit  you, 
And  please  the  stripling.  Yet 't  would  dash  his  joy 
To  hear  the  spirit  of  Britannicus 
Yet  walks  on  earth  ;  at  least  there  are  wno  know 
Without  a  spell  to  raise,  and  bid  it  fire 
A  thousand  haughty  hearts,  unused  to  shake 
When  a  boy  frowns,  nor  to  be  lured  with  smiles 
To  taste  of  hollow  kindness,  or  partake 
His  hospitable  board  :  they  are  aware 
Of  th'  unpledged  bowl,  they  love  not  aconite. 

ACERONIA. 

He's  gone  ;  and  much  I  hope  these  walls  alone, 
And  the  mute  air,  are  privy  to  your  passion. 
Foi-give  your  servant's  fears,  who  sees  the  danger 
Which  fierce  resentment  cannot  fail  to  raise 
In  haughty  youth,  and  irritated  power. 

AGRIPPINA. 

Ami  dost  tliou  talk  to  nu — to  me  !  of  danger, 
Of  haughty  youth,  and  irritated  power  ; 
To  her  that  gave  it  being,  her  that  arm'd 
This  painted  Jove,  and  taught  his  nnvice  hand 
To  aim  the  forked  bolt  ;  while  he  stood  trembliii:;, 
Scared  at  the  sound, and  dazzled  with  its  brightnesN ! 
'Tis  like,  thou  hast  forgot,  when  yet  a  stranger 
To  adoration,  to  the  grateful  steam 
Of  flattery's  incense,  and  obsequious  vows 
From  voluntary  realms,  a  jiuiiy  boy, 
Deck'd  with  no  other  lustre  than  the  blood 
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Of  Agrippina's  race,  he  lived  unknown 

To  fame,  or  fortune  ;  haply  ejed  at  distance 

Some  edileship,  ambitious  of  the  power 

To  judge  of  weights  and  measures  ;  scarcely  dared 

On  expectation'?  sti-ongost  wing  to  soar 

High  as  the  consulate,  that  empty  shade 

Of  long-forgotten  liberty  !  when  I 

Oped  his  young  eye  to  bear  the  blaze  of  greatness  ; 

Show'd  him  where  empii'e  tower'd,  and  bade  him 

strike 
The  noble  quarry.     Gods  !  then  was  the  time 
To  shrink  from  danger  ;  fear  might  then  have  worn 
The  mask  of  prudence  :  but  a  heart  like  mine, 
A  heart  that  glows  with  the  pure  Julian  fire — 
If  bright  Ambition  fi'om  her  craggy  seat 
Display  the  radiant  prize,  will  mount  undaunted. 
Gain  tiie  rough  heiglits,  and  grasp  the  dangerous 

honour. 

ACERONIA. 

Tlirough  various  life  I  have  pursued  your  steps. 
Have  seen  your  soul,  and  wonder'd  at  its  daring : 
I  lence  rise  my  fears.     Nor  am  I  yet  to  learn 
1  low  vast  the  debt  of  gratitude,  which  Nero 
To  such  a  mother  owes  ;  the  world,  you  gave  him. 
Suffices  not  to  pay  the  obligation. 

I  well  remember  too  (for  I  was  present) 
When  in  a  secret  and  dead  hour  of  night, 
Due  sacrifice  perform'd  with  barb'rous  rites 
<  »f  mutter'd  charms,  and  solemn  invocation, 
>'ou  bade  the  Magi  call  the  dreadful  powers, 
That  read  futurit}',  to  know  the  fate 
1  rapending  o'er  your  son  :  their  answer  was, 
1  f  the  son  I'eign,  the  mother  perishes. 
1  'erish  (you  cried)  the  mother  !  reign  the  son  ! 
I  le  reigns,  the  rest  is  heaven's ;  who  oft  has  bade 
Ev'n  when  its  will  seem'd  wrote  in  lines  of  blood, 
Th'  unthought  event  disclose  a  whiter  meaning. 
'J'hink  too  how  oft  in  weak  and  sickly  minds 
The  sweets  of  kindness  lavishly  indulged 
Kankle  to  gall  ;  and  benefits  too  gi-eat 
To  be  repaid,  sit  heavy  on  the  soul, 
As  unrequited  wrongs.     The  willing  homage 
Of  prostrate  Rome,  the  senate's  joint  applause, 
Tlie  riches  of  the  earth,  the  train  of  pleasures, 
That  wait  on  youth,  and  arljitrary  sway  ; 
1'hese  were  your  gift,  and  with  them  you  bestow'd 
The  very  power  he  has  to  be  ungrateful, 

AGRIPPINA. 

Thus  ever  gi-ave,  and  undisturb'd  reflection 
Pours  its  cool  dictates  in  the  madding  ear 
Of  rage,  and  thinks  to  quench  the  fire  it  feels  not. 
Say'st  thou  I  must  be  cautious,  must  be  silent, — 
And  tremble  at  the  phantom  I  have  raised  1 
f 'arry  to  him  thy  timid  counsels  :  he 
Perchance  may  heed  'em.     Tell  him  too,  that  one. 
Who  had  such  liberal  power  to  give,  may  still 
\\'ith  equal  power  resume  that  gift,  and  raLse 
•\  tempest,  that  shall  shake  her  own  creation 
t'o  its  original  atoms — tell  me  !   say 
This  mighty  emperor,  this  dreaded  hero. 
Has  he  beheld  the  glittering  front  of  war  ? 
Knows  his  soft  ear  the  trumpet's  thrilling  voice, 
And  outcry  of  the  battle  ?     Have  his  limbs 
Sweat  under  iron  harness?  Is  he  not 
'file  silken  son  of  dalliance,  nursed  in  ease 
.Vnd  pleasure's  flowery  lap  ? — Rubellius  lives, 
•\nd  Sylla  has  his  friends,  though  school'd  by  ienr 
!'o  bow  the  supple  knee,  and  court  tf  e  timo> 
With  shows  of  fair  obeisance  •  and  a  call, 


Like  mine,  might  serve  belike  to  wake  pretensions 
Drowsier  than  theirs,  who  boast  the  genuine  blood 
Of  our  imperial  house. 


ACKROXrA. 

Did  I  not  wish  to  check  this  dangerous  passion, 
I  might  remind  my  mistress  that  her  nod 
Can  rouse  eight  hardy  legions,  wont  to  stem 
With  stubborn  nerves  the  tide,  and  face  the  rigour 
Of  bleak  Germania's  snows.   Four,  not  less  brave, 
That  in  Armenia  quell  the  Parthian  force 
Under  the  warlike  Corbulo,  by  you 
Mark'd  for  their  leader  :  these,  by  ties  confirm'd. 
Of  old  respect  and  gratitude,  are  yours. 
Surely  the  Masians  too,  and  those  of  Egypt, 
Have  not  forgot  your  sire  :  the  eye  of  Rome 
And  the  Prtetorian  camp  have  long  revered, 
With  'custom'd  awe,  the  daughter,  sister,  wife. 
And  mother  of  theu-  Caisars. 

AGRIPPIVA. 

Ha !  by  Juno, 
It  bears  a  noble  semblance.     On  this  base 
My  great  revenge  shall  rise  :  or  say  we  sound 
The  trump  of  liberty  ?  there  will  not  want, 
Even  in  the  servile  senate,  ears  to  own 
Her  spirit-stu-ring  voice  ;  Soranus  there, 
And  Cassius  ;  Vetus  too,  and  Thrasea, 
Minds  of  the  antique  cast,  rough,  stubborn  soius, 
That  struggle  with  the  yoke.  How  shall  tlie  spail; 
Unquenchable,  that  glows  within  their  breasts, 
Blaze  into  freedom,  when  the  idle  herd 
(Slaves  from  the  womb,  created  but  to  stare. 
And  bellow  in  the  Circus)  yet  will  start, 
And  shake  'em  at  the  name  of  liberty. 
Stung  by  a  senseless  word,  a  vain  tradition. 
As  there  were  magic  in  it  ?  wrinkled  beldams 
Teach  it  their  grandchildren,  as  somewhat  rai'o 
That  anciently  appear'd,  but  when,  extends 
Beyond  then-  chronicle — oh  !  'tis  a  cause 
To  arm  the  hand  of  childhood,  and  rebrace 
The  slacken'd  sinews  of  time-wearied  age. 

Yes,  we  may  meet,  ingrateful  boy,  we  may  ! 
Again  the  buried  genius  of  old  Rome 
Shall  from  the  dust  uprear  his  reverend  head. 
Roused  by  the  shout  of  millions  :  there  before 
Jlishigh  tribunal  thou  and  I  appear. 
Let  majest}'  sit  on  thy  awful  brow. 
And  lighten  from  thy  eye  :  around  thee  call 
The  gilded  swarm  that  wantons  in  the  sunshine 
Of  thy  dull  favour  ;  Seneca  be  there 
In  gorgeous  phrase  of  labour'd  eloquence 
To  dress  thy  plea,  and  Burrhus  strengthen  it 
With  his  plain  soldier's  oath,  and  honest  seeming. 
Against  thee,  liberty  and  Agrippina : 
The  world,  the  prize  ;  and  fair  befall  the  victors. 

But  soft !  why  do  I  waste  the  fruitless  hours 
In  threats  unexecuted  ?     Haste  thee,  fly 
These  hated  walls,  that  seem  to  mock  my  shame, 
And  cast  me  forth  in  duty  to  their  lord. 

ACKRONIA. 

"Tis  time  we  go,  the  sun  is  high  advanced. 
And,  ere  mid-day,  Nero  will  come  to  Baiee. 

AGRIPPINA. 

My  thought  aches  at  him  ;  not  the  basilisk 
More  deadly  to  the  sight,  than  is  to  me 
The  cool  injurious  eye  of  frozen  kindness. 
1  will  not  meet  its  poison.     Let  him  feel 
15  of  ore  he  sees  me. 
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ACERO.VIA. 


Wiiv  then  stays  my  sovereign, 
Where  lie  so  soon  may 

AGRIPPINA. 

Yes,  I  will  be  gone, 
But  not  to  Antium — all  shall  be  confess'd, 
VVhate'er  the  frivolous  tongue  of  giddy  fame 
Has  spread  among  the  crowd  ;  things  that,  but 

whisper 'd. 
Have  arch'd  the  hearer's  brow,  and  riveted 
His  eyes  in  fearful  ecstacy  :  no  matter 
What ;  so  't  be  strange,  and  dreadful. — Sorceries, 
Assassinations,  poisonings — the  deeper 
My  guilt,  the  blacker  his  ingi-atitude. 

And  you,  ye  manes  of  ambition's  victims, 
Enshrined  Claudius,  with  the  pitied  ghosts 
Of  the  Syllani,  doom'd  to  early  death, 
(Ye  unavailing  horrors,  fruitless  crimes  !) 
If  from  the  realms  of  night  my  voice  ye  hear, 
In  lieu  of  penitence,  and  vain  remorse. 
Accept  my  vengeance.     Though  by  me  ye  bled, 
He  was  tlie  cause.     My  love,  my  fears  for  him 
Dried  the  soft  springs  of  pity  in  my  heart, 
And  froze  them  up  with  deadly  cruelty. 


Yet  if  your  injured  shades  demand  my  fate. 
If  murder  cries  for  murder,  blood  for  blood, 
Let  me  not  fall  alone  :  but  crush  his  pride, 
And  sink  the  traitor  in  his  mother's  ruin  ! 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
OTHO,  POPP.'EA. 


Thus  far  we're  safe.     Thanks  to  ihu  rosy  queen 
Of  amorous  thefts  :  and  had  her  wanton  son 
Lent  us  his  wings,  we  could  not  have  beguiled 
With  more  elusive  speed  the  dazzled  sight 
Of  wakeful  jealousy.     Be  gay  securely  ! 
Dispel,  my  fair,  with  smiles,  the  tim'rous  cloud 
That  hangs  on  thy  clear  brow.     So  Helen  look'd, 
So  her  white  neck  reclined,  so  was  she  borne 
By  the  young  Trojan  to  his  gilded  bark 
With  fond  reluctance,  yielding  modesty, 
And  oft  reverted  eye,  as  if  she  knew  not 
Whether  she  fexir'd.  or  wished  to  be  pursued. 


FKAG.^IENT   OF   AN   ETHICAL   ESSAY. 
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THEOCRITUS. 


As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth. 
Whose  barren  bosom  starves  her  gen'rous  birth, 
Nor  genial  wannth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 
Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins  : 
And  as  in  climes,  where  Winter  holds  his  reign. 
The  soil,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain. 
Forbids  her  gems  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise, 
Nor  trusts  her  blossoms  to  the  churlish  skies  : 
80  draw  mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs, 
Tnform'd,  unfriended,  by  those  kindly  cares, 
That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart, 
iSpread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening 

heart : 
So  fond  Instruction  on  the  gi'owing  powers 
'. 'f  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores, 
1  (  equal  Justice  with  unclouded  face 
^milo  not  in(hiln''nt  on  the  rising  race, 
And  scatter  with  a  free,  though  frugal  hand 
Light  golden  showers  of  plenty  o'er  the  iand  : 
But  Tyranny  has  fix'd  Iier  empire  there. 
To  check  their  tender  hojics  with  chilling  fear, 
And  blast  the  blooming  jtnmiise  of  the  year. 

This  spacious  animated  scene  survey, 
IVoni  where  the  rolling  01b,  that  gives  the  day. 
His  suble  sons  with  nearer  course  surrounds 
To  either  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds. 
How  rude  soe'er  th'  exterior  form  we  find, 
Howe'er  opinion  tinge  the  varied  mind, 
Alike,  to  ;ill  the  kind,  impartial  Heav'ii 
The  sparks  of  truth  and  hap])iness  has  giv'n  : 
With  sense  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain, 
They  follow  pleasui-e,  and  they  fiy  from  pain  ; 
Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  their  fancy  draws, 
Th'  event  presages,  and  explores  the  cause  ; 


The  soft  returns  of  gratitude  they  knowj 
By  fraud  elude,  by  force  repel  the  foe  ; 
While  mutual  wishes,  mutual  woes  endear 
The  social  smile  and  sympatlietic  tear. 

Say,  then,  through  ages  by  what  fate  confined 
To  different  climes  seem  different  souls  assign'd  '. 
Here  measured  laws  and  philosophic  ease 
Fix,  and  improve  the  polish'd  arts  of  peace. 
There  industry  and  gain  their  vigils  keep. 
Command  the  winds,  and  tame  th'  unwilling  dceii. 
Here  force  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail  ; 
There  languid  pleasure  sighs  in  every  gale. 
Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  fi-om  afar 
Has  Scythia  breathed  the  living  cloud  of  war  ; 
And,  where  the  deluge  burst,  with  sweepy  swuy 
Theirarms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  roll  d  away. 
As  oft  have  issued,  host  impelling  host. 
The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast. 
The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles  and  her  golden  fields  : 
With  grim  delight  the  Brood  of  winter  view 
A  brigliter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  liue, 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  i-ose, 
And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 
I'roud  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod, 
Why  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monarch's  nod, 
While  European  fi-eedom  still  withstands 
Th'  encroaching  tide,  that  drowns  her  lessening 
And  sees  far  off  with  an  indignant  groan    [lands 
Her  native  plains,  and  empires  once  her  own. 
Can  opener  skies  and  suns  of  fiercer  flame 
O'erpowcr  the  fire,  that  animates  our  frame  ; 
As  lamps,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray, 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  i.f  day  ? 
Need  wc  the  influence  of  the  northern  star 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  nearts  to  war  i 
And,  where  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around, 
Must  sick'ning  virtuQ  Hy  the  tainted  ground  f 
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'Jnmanly  thought !  what  seasons  can  control, 
vVhat  fancied  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soul, 
Who,  conscious  of  the  source  from   whence  she 

springs, 
Bv  reason's  light,  on  resojiition's  wings. 
Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntless  goes 
O'er  Lybia's  deserts  and  through  Zcmbla's  snows  ? 
She  bids  each  slumb'ring  energy  awake. 
Another  touch,  another  temper  take. 
Suspends  tli'  inferior  laws,  tliat  rule  our  clay: 
Tile  stubborn  elements  confess  her  sway  ; 
Their  little  wants,  tlieir  low  desires,  refine. 
And  raise  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  but  the  human  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imiiibes  a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth. 
As  various  tracts  enforce  a  various  toil, 
Tiie  manners  speak  the  idiom  of  tlieir  soil. 
An  iron  race  the  mountain-cliffs  maintain, 
I'oes  10  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain  : 
Fi>r  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found 
With  side-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground 
To  turn  the  torrent's  swift-descending  flood. 
To  brave  the  saA'age  rusliing  from  the  wood. 
What  vvonder,  if  to  patient  valour  train'd 
They  guard  with  spirit,  what  by  strength  they 

gain'd  ? 
.Vnd  wliile  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see, 
The  rougii  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 
(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow) 
Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  ? 
What  wonder,  in  the  sulti-y  climes,  that  spread, 
Wliere  Nile  redundant  o'er  his  summer-bed 
l-'rom  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  wings. 
If  with  advenfrous  oar  and  ready  sail 
Tlie  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale  ; 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighb'ring  cities  ride. 
That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 


COMMENTARY.' 

The  author's  subject  being  The  necessary  Jlli- 
uiice  between  a  pood  Form  of  Governme  U  and  a 
^iiod  Mode  of  Education,  in  order  to  produce  the 
'happiness  of  Afankind,  the  poem  ojjens  with  two 
similes  ;  in  xmcommon  kind  of  exordium :  but 
which,  I  suppose,  the  poet  intentionally  chose,  to 
intimate  the  analogical  method  he  meant  to  pursue 
in  his  subsequent  reasonings.  1st,  He-  asserts 
that  men  without  education  are  like  sickly  plants 
in  a  cold  or  barren  sou,  (line  1  to  5,  and  8  to  12) ; 
and,  2dly,  he  compares  them,  when  unblest  with 
a  just  and  well-regulated  government,  to  plants 
that  will  not  blossom  or  bear  fruit  in  an  unkindly 
and  inclement  air  (1.  b  to  .0,  and  1.  1.}  to  22). 
Having  thus  laid  down  the  two  propositions  he 
means  to  prove,  he  begins  by  examining  into  the 
characteristics  which  (taking  a  general  view  of 
mankind)  all  men  have  in  common  one  with 
another  (1.  -2  to  39)  ;  they  covet  pleasure  and 
avoid  pain  (1.  31)  ;  they  feel  gratitude  for  benefits 
(1.  31)  ;  they  desire  to  avenge  wrongs,  which  they 
effect  either  by  force  or  cunning  (1.  3.5) ;  they  are 
linked  to  each  other  by  their  common  feelings, 
und  participate  in  sorrow  and  in  joy  (I.  3b',  37). 
If,  then,  all  tiie  human  species  agree  in  so  many 

'  ConiTiilcd  from  Air.  Gray's  notes  and  paptrni. 


moral  particulars,  whence  arises  the  diversity  of 
national  chai-acters  ?  This  question  the  poet  puts 
at  line  38,  and  dilates  upon  it  to  1.  (J4.  Why, 
says  he,  have  some  nations  .shown  a  propensity  to 
commerce  and  industry  ;  others  to  war  and  rapine  ; 
others  to  ease  and  pleasure  ?  (I.  42  to  46.)  Why 
have  the  Northern  people  overspread,  in  all  ages, 
and  prevailed  over  the  Southern  ?  (1.  46  to  58.) 
Why  has  Asia  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  seat  of 
despotism,  and  Europe  that  of  freedom  ?  (1.  54  to 
(14.)  Are  we  from  these  instances  to  imagine 
men  necessarily  enslaved  to  the  inconveniences  of 
the  climate  where  they  were  born  ?  (1.  64  to  72.) 
Or  are  we  not  rather  to  suppose  there  is  a  natural 
strength  in  the  human  mind,  that  is  able  to  van- 
quish and  break  through  them  ?  (1.  72  to  84.) 
It  is  confessed,  however,  that  men  i-eceive  an 
early  tincture  from  the  situation  they  are  placed 
in,  and  the  climate  which  produces  them  (I.  84 
to  8!i).  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
inured  to  labour  and  patience,  are  naturally  trained 
to  war  (1.  88  to  90) ;  while  those  of  the  plain  are 
more  open  to  any  attack,  and  softened  by  ease 
and  plenty  (1.  96" to  99).  Again,  the  Egj-ptians, 
from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  might  be  the 
inventors  of  home-navigation,  from  a  necessity  of 
keeping  up  an  intercourse  between  their  towns 
during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  ( 1.  99  to  ****). 
Those  persons  would  naturally  have  the  first  tui-ii 
to  commerce,  who  inhabited  a  barren  coast  like 
the  TjTians,  and  were  persecuted  by  some  neigh- 
bouring tyrant  ;  or  were  driven  to  take  refuge  on 
some  shoals,  like  the  Ver.etian  and  Hollander  : 
their  discovery  of  some  rich  island,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  described.  The  Tartar,  hardened 
to  war  by  his  rigorous  climate  and  pastoi-al  life, 
and  by  his  disputes  for  water  and  herbage  in  a 
country  without  land-marks,  as  also  by  skirmishes 
between  his  rival  clans,  was  consequently  fitted 
to  conquer  his  rich  Southern  neighbours,  whom 
ease  and  luxury  had  enervated :  yet  this  is  no 
proof  that  libei-ty  and  valour  may  not  exist  in 
southern  climes,  since  the  Syrians  and  Cartha- 
ginians gave  noble  instances  of  both  ;  and  the 
Arabians  carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  the 
Tartars.  Rome  also  (for  many  centuries)  repulsed 
those  very  nations,  which,  when  she  grew  weak, 
at  length  demolished'  her  extensive  empire.**** 

-  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  commentary  goes 
further  than  the  text.  The  reason  for  which  is,  that  the 
editor  (Sir.  Mason,)  found  it  so  on  the  paper  from  which 
he  formed  that  comment ;  and,  as  the  thoughts  seemed  to 
be  th„se  which  Mr.  Gray  would  have  next  graced  with  the 
liarmony  of  his  numbers,  he  held  it  best  to  give  them  in 
continuation.  There  are  other  ma.xims  on  different  papers, 
all  apparently  relating  to  the  same  subject,  which  are  too 
excellent  to  bo  lost ;  these,  therefore,  (as  the  place  in 
which  he  meant  to  employ  them  cannot  be  ascertained)  I 
shall  subjoin  to  this  note,  under  the  title  of  detached  sen- 
timents. 

"  Man  is  a  creature  not  capable  of  cultivating  his  mind 
but  in  society,  and  in  that  only  where  he  is  not  a  slave  to 
the  necessities  of  life. 

"  Want  is  the  mother  of  the  inferior  arts,  but  Ease  that 
of  the  finer  ;  as  eloquence,  policy,  morality,  poetry,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  architecture,  which  are  the  improvement* 
of  the  former. 

"  The  climate  inclines  some  nations  to  conteniplatioi 
and  pleasure  ;  others  to  hanNliip,  action,  and  war  ;  bu' 
not  so  as  to  incapacitate  the  former  for  courage  and  disci 
pline,  or  the  latter  for  civility,  politeness,  and  works  »i 
genius. 
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SKETCH  OF  HIS  OWN  CHARACTER.' 


Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune, 

He  had  not  the  method  of  making  a  fortune  : 

Could  love  and  could  hate,  so  was  thought  somewhat  odd  ; 

No  very  great  Wit,  he  bcHeved  in  a  God. 

A  Post  or  a  Pension  he  did  not  desire. 

But  left  Church  and  State  to  Charles  Towushend  and  Squire - 


"  It  is  the  proper  work  of  education  and  government 
united  to  redress  the  faults  that  arise  from  the  soil  and  air. 

"  The  principal  diMft  of  education  should  be  to  make 
men  think  in  the  northern  climates,  and  act  in  the 
southern. 

"  The  different  steps  and  degrees  of  education  may  he 
compared  to  the  artificer's  operntions  upon  marble ;  it  is 
one  thing  to  diq  it  out  of  the  quarry,  and  another  to  square 
it;  to  give  it  gloss  and  lustre,  call  forth  every  beautiful 
spot  and  vein,  shape  it  into  a  column,  or  animate  it  into  a 
statue. 

"  To  a  native  of  free  and  happy  governments  his  country 
is  always  dear : 

'  He  loves  his  old  hereditary  trees." — Cowley. 

While  the  subject  of  a  tyrant  has  no  country  ;  he  is  there- 
fore selfish  and  base-minded ;  he  has  no  family,  no  pos- 
terity, no  desire  of  fame  ;  or,  if  he  has,  of  one  that  turns 
not  on  its  proper  object. 

"  Any  nation  that  wants  public  spirit,  neglects  educa- 
tion, ridicules  the  desire  of  fame,  and  even  of  virtue  and 
reason,  must  be  ill  governed. 

"  Commerce  changes  entirely  the  fate  and  genius  of 
nations,  by  communicating  arts  and  opinions,  circulating 
money,  and  introducing  the  materinls  of  luxury  ;  she  first 
opens  and  polishes  the  mind,  then  corrupts  and  enervates 
both  that  and  the  body. 

"  Those  invasions  of  effeminate  southern  nations  by  the 
warlike  nortnern  people  seem  (in  spite  of  all  the  terror, 
mischief,  and  ignorance,  which  they  brought  with  them) 
to  be  necessary  evils  ;  in  order  to  revive  the  spirit  of  man- 
kind, softened  and  broken  by  the  arts  of  commerce,  to  re- 
store them  to  their  native  liberty  and  equality,  and  to  give 
them  again  the  power  of  supporting  danger  and  hardship  ; 
so  a  comet,  with  all  the  horrors  that  attend  it  as  it  passes 


flirongh  our  system,  brings  a  supply  of  warmth  and  liglil 
to  the  sun,  and  of  moisture  to  the  air. 

"  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  is  ever  ruinous  to  society  ;  it 
had  its  rise  when  Greece  wasdeclining,  and  perhaps  hastened 
its  dissolution,  as  also  that  of  Rome  ;  it  is  now  propagated 
in  France  and  in  P^ngland,  and  seems  likely  to  produce  tht 
same  effect  in  both. 

"  One  principMl  characteristic  of  vice  in  the  present  age 
is  the  conteni])!  of  fame. 

"  Many  are  the  uses  of  good  fame  to  a  generous  mind  : 
it  extends  our  existence  and  example  into  future  ages; 
continues  and  propagates  virtue,  which  otherwise  would 
be  as  short-lived  as  our  frame  ;  and  prevents  the  prevalence 
•'  vice  in  a  generation  more  corrupt  even  than  our  own. 
It  is  impossible  to  conquer  that  natural  desire  we  have,  of 
being  remembered  ;  even  criminal  ambition  and  avarice, 
the  most  selfish  of  all  passions,  would  wish  to  leave  anamn 
behind  them." 

I  find  also  among  these  papers  a  single  couplet  much  too 
beautiful  to  be  lost,  though  the  place  where  he  meant  to 
introduce  it  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  it  must,  however,  have 
made  a  part  of  some  description  of  the  effect  which  thf 
Reformation  had  (.in  our  national  manners : 

AVhen  love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  wise. 
And  gospel-light  fiist  dawn'd  fiom  Bullen's  eyes. 

Thus,  with  all  the  attention  that  a  connoisseur  in  paint- 
ing employs  in  collecting  every  slight  outline,  as  well  as 
finished  drawing,  wiiich  led  to  the  completion  of  some 
capital  picture,  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  every  frag- 
ment of  this  great  poetical  design.  It  surely  deserved  this 
care,  as  it  was  ono  of  the  noblest  which  Mr.  Gray  ever 
attempted  ;  and  also,  as  far  as  he  carried  it  into  execution, 
the  most  exquisitely  finished.  That  he  carried  it  no  further 
is,  and  must  ever  be,  a  most  sensible  loss  to  the  republic 
of  letters. 


'  This  was  written  in  1761,  and  was  found  in  one  of  his  pocket-books. 

2  At  that  time  T'ellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  S;..  I'avid's 
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LIFE    OF    JAMES    BEATTIE, 


Jamks  Bkattik  w;i;,  born  at  Laurencel;irk,  in  the  tiuinty  of  Kincardine,  Scotland,  on  the  25tli  day  of  October, 
17.!.-,.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer  of  no  considerable  substance,  is  said  to  have  had  a  turn  for  reading  and 
versifying ;  but,  as  he  died  in  1742,  when  his  son  was  only  seven  years  of  ago,  his  example  could  have  had  Uttle 
influence  on  liis  child. 

Young  Beattie  was  sent  early  to  the  only  school  his  birth-place  afiforded,  where  he  passed  his  time  under  the 
instructions  of  a  tutor  named  Milne,  whom  he  used  to  represent  as  a  "  good  grammarian,  and  tolerably  skilled  m 
the  Latin  language,  but  destitute  of  taste,  as  well  as  of  some  other  qualifications  essential  to  a  good  teacher  He 
is  said  to  have  preferred  Ovid  as  a  school  author,  whom  Mr.  Beattie  gladly  exchanged  for  Virgil.  That  author  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  read  with  great  delight  in  Ogilvy's  and  Dryden's  translations,  as  he  did  Homer  in  that  ol 
I'ope  •  and  these,  with  Thomson's  Seasons  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  of  all  which  he  was  very  early  fond,  probably 
gave  him  that  taste  for  poetry  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  with  so  much  success.  Even  in  his  school  days  he 
was  inclined  to  making  verses,  and,  among  his  play-fellows,  went  by  the  name  of  "  the  Poet." 

He  obtained  great  proficiency  in  his  studies  at  school,  and  on  his  removal  in  1749  to  the  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen he  appeared  witli  great  .  redit,  and  obtained  the  first  of  those  bursaries  or  exhibitions  which  are  left  for  the 
use  of  students  whose  parents  are  unable  to  support  the  entire  expenses  of  academical  education.  Here  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  unremitting  diligence,  and  he  accumulated  a  much  more  various  stock  of  general  knowledge  than 
is  usual  The  only  science  in  which  he  made  no  extraordih.ary  proficiency  was  mathematics ;  although  ne  performed 
tne  requisite  exercises  in  it,  he  gladly  forsook  them  to  return  to  subjects  of  taste  or  general  literature.  In  every 
other  branch  of  academical  study,  he  never  was  satisfied  with  what  he  learned  within  the  walls  ot  the  college.  His 
private  reading  was  extensive  and  various,  and  his  taste  inclined  him  to  the  cultivation  of'those  branches  on  which 
lis  future  celebrity  was  to  depend. 

In  1753,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.;  and  being  anxious  to  relieve  his  elder  brother,  who  had  hitherto  provided  for 
his  support,  from  a  longer  continuance  of  that  burden,  he  in  August  in  the  same  year  accepted  the  humble  othce 
of  school -master  and  pirish-clerk  to  the  parish  of  Kordoun,  adjoining  to  Laurencekirk.  This  he  regarded  as  only  a 
temporary  arrangement,  his  intention  being  to  obtain  admission  into  the  church,  the  only  path  by  which  he  con- 
ceived he  could  obtain  an  independence;  and  with  this  view  he  attended  the  divinity  lectures  at  Marischal  College 
during  the  winter.  His  leisure  hours  he  employed  on  some  poetical  attempts,  which,  as  they  were  published  in  the 
•■  Scots  Magazine,"  with  his  initials,  and  sometimes  with  his  place  of  abode,  must  have  contributed  to  make  him 
yet  better  known  and  respected. 

While  the  church  seemed  his  onl  v  prospect,  and  one  which  he  never  contemplated  with  satisfaction,  there  occurred 
in  1757,  a  vacancy  for  one  of  tiie  masters  of  the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen,  a  situation  of  considerable  importance 
in  all  respects.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Beattie  was  advised  to  become  a  candidate ;  but  he  was  diffident  of  his  quali- 
lications.  and  did  not  think  himself  so  retentive  of  the  grammatical  niceties  of  the  Latin  language  as  to  bo  able  to 
answer  readily  any  question  that  might  be  put  to  him  by  older  and  more  experienced  judges.  In  every  part  ot  lite, 
it  may  be  here  observed,  Mr  Beattie  appears  to  have  formed  an  exact  estimate  of  his  own  talents;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  he  failed  just  where  he  expected  to  fail,  rather  in  the  circumstantial  than  the  essential  requisites  for 
the  situation  to  which  he  aspired.  The  other  candidate  was  accordingly  preferred.  But  Mv.  Beattie  s  attempt  was 
attended  with  so  little  loss  of  reputation,  that  a  second  vacancy  occurring  a  few  months  after,  and  two  caniluUites 
appearing  both  unqualified  for  the  office,  it  was  presented  to  him  by  the  magistrates  in  tb«  most  handsome  manner, 
without  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  he  immediately  entered  upon  it  in  June  17.'iH. 

In  1/60  he  published  proposals  for  his  first  volume  of  poems,  which  appeared  early  in  1771.  It  consisted  partly 
of  originals,  and  partly  of  the  pieces  formerly  printed  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  but  altered  and  corrected :  a  practice 
which  Dr.  Beattie  carried  almost  to  excess  in  all  his  p<.etical  works.  This  volume  met  ^^"^  a  very  favo.u-able 
reception,  and  procured  for  its  author  at  once  a  high  poetical  reputation,  but  he  was  himself  so  Uttle  satisfied  with 
it  as  to  destroy  every  copy  he  could  procure;  and  some  years  after,  when  his  taste  and  judgment  became  fiUj 
matured,  he  refused  to  ackno«  ledge  above  four  of  the  poems,  namely  :  Retirement,  the  Ode  to  ilopc,  the  blegy  on  a 
Lady,  and  the  Hares,  and  these  he  almost  re-wroto  befoie  he  would  permit  them  to  be  printed  with  the  .Minstrei. 

In  September  17GI)  he  was  appointed  profcssr.r  of  philosophy  in  Jlarischal  College,  an  office  which  he  held  ""til  his 
death.  In  1765  he  published  his  -  .ludgment  of  Paris,"  which  was  unfav.uirably  received  ;  and  .11  the  next  year  he 
i.rinted  his  poem  "  On  the  Talk  of  erecting  a  Monument  to  Churchill  in  Westminster  Abbey :  but  .t  was  not  until 
177U  that  he  produced  his  Kssay  on  Truth,  a  work  which  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  This  work  led  to  an 
extended  aeqiiaintauce  with  the  literati  of  Kngland,  for  hitherto  his  fame  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  his  o^v^ 
country  ;  but  when  he  first  visited  London  in  1771,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many  men  of  the  first  e"  mence 
Among  other  marka  of  respect,  the  m.iversitr  of  Oxford  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.U.  on  the  author ;  and  on  Ms 
second  arrival  in  London,  he  was  most  graciously  received  by  his  Majesty,  who  not  only  bestowed  a  pension  on  h.m 
but  admitted  him  to  the  honour  of  a  private  conference.  Many  years  after,  when  Dr.  Beattie  went  to  pay  his  respect, 
to  his  Majesty,  ]*".  was  still  received  with  every  mark  of  condescension  and  kindness. 


LIFE  OF  T>R  JAMES  BE\TTIE. 


A  few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essay  on  Truth,  he  published  the  first  book  of  the  Minstrel,  but 
without  his  name.  It  immediately  received  the  stamp  of  public  favour,  which  has  never  been  withdrawn,  ami 
quickly  ran  through  four  editions.     Tlie  second  appeared  in  177-1. 

Dr.  Beattie  published  several  other  works  in  prose  ;  but  after  tho  publication  of  the  Minstrel,  he  suffered  his 
muse  to  be  idle.  His  Essays,  his  work  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Keligion,  and  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science," 
the  latter  being  an  abs  ract  of  the  lectures  he  had  delivered  in  his  capacity  of  professor  of  philosophy,  all  added 
to  the  high  reputation  he  had  already  obtained. 

The  latter  years  of  Dr.  Beattie's  life  were  clouded  by  misfortune.  His  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  rector 
or  head  master  of  the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen,  was  seized  by  insanity,  and  was  obliged  to  be  placed  in  con- 
finement. His  eldest  son,  James  Hay  Beattie,  was  a  youth  of  very  extraordinary  endowments,  and  uncommon 
moral  excellence.  He  was  so  successfully  trained  by  his  father,  as  to  be  made  his  assistant  in  the  pnjfessoria! 
chair  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  and  he  was  become  the  most  intimate  friend  and  beloved  companion  of  his  revered 
parent,  when  he  fell  into  a  decline,  which  carried  him  oflT  in  1790.  at  the  age  of  22.  This  grievous  loss  was  followed, 
in  17M,  by  tliat  of  his  younger  son,  Montague  Beattie,  in  his  eighteenth  year.  The  unliappy  father  was  unable  to 
bear  up  under  his  accumulated  sorrow.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  a  blank  of  existence,  which  terminated  at 
Aberdeen  on  the  I8th  August,  1803,  in  the  ()8th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Beattie  was  amiable  and  exemplary  in  every 
department  cl'  private  life,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  public  station  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confer  honour  and 
aredit  upon  the  University  in  which  he  was  a  professor. 
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JAMES    BEATTIE,     LL.IX 


THE     MINSTREL; 

OR,    THE     PROGRESS     OF     GENIUS. 


PREFACE. 


The  design  was,  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  poetical  genius, 
fcnrn  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  firt-t  dawning  of  fancy  and 
reason,  till  that  period  at  which  he  may  be  supposed 
capable  of  appearing  in  the  world  as  a  minstrel — that  is, 
as  an  itinerant  poet  and  musiciiin ;— a  character  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  our  forefather9,  was  not  only 
respectable,  but  sacred. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  Spenser  in  the  measure 
of  his  verse,  and  in  the  harmony,  simplicity,  and  variety 
of  his  composition.  Antique  expressions  I  have  avoided  ; 
admitting,  however,  some  old  words  where  they  seemed 
to  suit  the  subject :  but  1  hope  none  will  be  found  that  are 
now  obsolete,  or  in  any  degree  not  intelligible  to  a  reader 
of  English  poetry. 

To  tliose  who  may  be  disposed  to  ask  what  could  induce 
me  to  write  in  so  difficult  a  measure,  I  can  only  answer, 
that  it  pleases  my  ear,  and  seems,  from  its  gothic  struc- 
ture and  original,  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  subject  and 
spirit  of  the  poem.  It  admits  both  simplicity  and  mag- 
nificence of  sound  and  of  language,  beyond  any  other 
stanza  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  allows  the  senten- 
tiousness  of  the  couplet,  as  well  as  the  m.ore  complex 
modulation  of  blank  verse.  What  some  critics  have  re- 
marked, of  its  uniformity  growing  at  last  tiresome  to  the 
ear,  will  be  found  to  hold  true  only  when  the  poetry  is 
faul  ty  in  other  respects. 


BOOK    I. 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame'.s  proud  temple  shines  a  Iju; 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 

Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 

And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war  ; 

Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, 

And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar. 

In  Ufe's  low  vale  remote  hjis  pined  alone, 

Then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown  ! 


And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  days 
Mot  equally  oppressive  is  to  all  ; 
Him,  who  ne'er  listen'd  to  the  voice  of  praise. 
The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 
There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call, 
Would  shrink  to  hear  th'  obstreperous  trump  of 
Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall       [Fan-.e; 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.     Nor  higher  aim 
Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines  pro- 
claim. 

The  rolls  of  fame  I  will  not  nov/  explore  ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe,  in  learned  lay. 
How  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore. 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array  ; 
His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  grey  : 
While  from  his  bending  shouldei-,  decent  hung 
His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way, 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung  : 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride, 
That  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain  ; 
With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide  ; 
Tlie  gentle  Muses  haunt  the  sylvan  reign, 
Where  through  wild  groves  at  eve  the  lonely  .swain 
Enraptured  roams,  to  gaze  on  Nature's  charms. 
I  They  hate  the  sensual,  and  scorn  the  vain, 
The  parasite  their  influence  never  warms, 
Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  love  of  gold  alarms. 

'  Though  richest  hues  the  peacock's  plumes  adorn, 
;  Yet  horror  screams  from  his  discordant  throat ; 
j  Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  morn, 
!  While  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float : 
'  Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote. 
Where  the  grey  linnets  carol  from  the  hill. 
O  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note, 
To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  bill, 
But  sing  what  Heaven  inspii-es,  and  wander  wnere 
[  they  will. 
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[jiberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  Nature's  hand  ; 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below ; 
Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  plann'd, 
Good  countei'acting  ill,  and  gladness  woe  : 
With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow, 
[f  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  arise  ; 
T hei'e  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow ; 
Here  peaceful  are  the  vales,  and  pure  the  skies. 
And  freedom  fires  the  soul  and  sparkles  in  the 
eyes. 

Then  grieve  not  thou,  to  whom  th'  indulgent  Muse 
Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire  : 
Nor  blame  the  partial  Fates,  if  they  refuse 
Th'  imperial  banquet,  and  the  rich  attu-e. 
Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 
Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  God  refined  ? 

> !  let  thy  heaven-taught  soul  to  heaven  aspire. 
To  fancy,  freedom,  harmony,  resign'd  ; 
Ambition's  groveling  crew  for  ever  left  b-:'!!;^d. 

Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  soul, 
In  each  fine  sense  so  exquisitely  keen, 
On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll. 
Stung  with  disease,  and  stupified  with  spleen ; 
Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flattery's  screen. 
Even  from  thyself  thy  loathsome  heart  to  hide, 
(The  mansion  then  no  more  of  joy  serene,) 
Where  fear,  distrust,  malevolence,  abide, 
.\nd  impotent  desii'c,  and  disappointed  pride  ? 

0  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
V)f  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  ! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields  ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields. 
And  all  the  dz'ead  magnificence  of  Heaven, 
)  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  for- 
given ? 

These  charms  shall  work  thy  soul's  eternal  health. 
And  love,  and  gentleness,  and  joy,  impart. 
But  these  thou  must  renounce,  if  lust  of  wealth 
E'er  win  its  way  to  thy  corrupted  heart : 
For  ah  !  it  poisons  like  a  scorpion's  dart ; 
Prompting  th'  ungenerous  wish,  the  selfish  scheme, 
The  stern  resolve  unmoved  by  pity's  smart. 
The  troublous  day,  and  long  distressful  dream. — 
Return  !  my  roving  muse,  resume  thy  pui-poscd 
theme. 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 

A  shepherd-swahi,  a  man  of  low  degree  ; 

Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Fairyland  might  dwell, 

Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady  ; 

But  ho,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie'  : 

A  nation  famed  for  song,  and  beauty's  charms ; 

Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free  ; 

Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 

Inflexible  in  faith  ;  invincible  in  arms. 

'  Then-  is  hardly  an  ancient  ballad  or  romance  wherein 
a  minstrel  or  a  liarper  appoar.i,  but  he  is  characterised, 
by  way  of  eminence,  to  have  been  "of  the  north  countrie." 
It  is  probable  that  under  this  appellation  were  formerly 
comprehended  all  the  provmces  to  the  north  of  the  Trent. 
See  Percy's  Kssay  on  the  English  Minstrels. 


The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  T  mention  made. 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock  ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough,  he  never  sway'd  ; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock ; 
His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock  : 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock  ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besjirwit, 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  wheresoe'i  r 
they  went. 

[springs : 
From    labour   health,    from    health    contentntent 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 
He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of,  kings ; 
Nor  from  those  appetites  sustain'd  annoy. 
That  chance  may  frustrate,  or  indulgence  cloy  ; 
Nor  Fate  his  calm  and  humble  hopes  beguiled  ; 
He  mourn'd  no  recreant  friecd,  nor  mistress  ccy, 
For  on  his  vows  the  blameless  Phuebe  smiled, 
And  her  alone  ho  loved,  and  loved  her  from  a  child 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o'ercast. 

Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife; 

Each  season  look'd  delightful  as  it  pass'd. 

To  the  fond  husband,  and  the  faithful  wife. 

Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd  life 

They  never  roam'd  ;  secure  beneath  the  storiii 

Which  in  Ambition's  lofty  land  is  rife, 

Where  peace  and  love  are  canker'd  by  the  worm 

Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  Industrious  to  deform. 

The  wight,  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  unfold. 
Was  all  the  offspring  of  this  humble  pair  : 
His  birth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold  ; 
No  prodigy  appear'd  in  earth  or  air. 
Nor  aught  that  migut  a  strange  event  declare. 
You  guess  eat;h  circumstance  of  Edwin's  birth  : 
The  parents'  transport,  and  the  parent's  care ; 
The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth, and  wit,  and  whrtli ; 
And  one  long  summer-day  of  indolence  and  mirth 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy. 
Deep  thought  oft  seera'd  to  fix  his  infant  eve. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy. 
Save  one  short  jnpe  of  rudest  minstrelsy : 
Silent  when  glad  ;  affectionate,  though  shy: 
A  nd  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad ; 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  stared  and  sigh'd,  yet  bless'd  the  lad : 
Some  deem'd  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed 
him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  I 
Concourse,  and  nuisc,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled  ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps  ;  but  to  the  forest  sped, 
Or  roam'd  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head, 
Or,  where  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led. 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  I'hcebus'  beam, 
Shot  from  the  western  clifl',  released  the  weary  team. 

Th'  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed, 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring. 

His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 

To  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing. 

By  trap  or  net  ;  by  arrow,  or  by  sling. 

Tliesc  he  detested  ;  those  he  scorn'd  to  wieKl : 

He  wish'd  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king. 

Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field  ; 

Andsurethe  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield  ! 
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Lo  !  where  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erliung  with  pine  ; 
And  sees,  on  hii^h,  amidst  th'  encircling  groves. 
From  clitt"  to  clitt'  the  foaming  torrents  shine  : 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  joui, 
.\nd  Echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  auiiht  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies  ? 
Ah  !  no  :   he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms 
to  prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  grey, 
And  lake,  dim  gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  withdrawn. 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while  ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  boundmg  fawn, 
And  villager  abroad  at  eai'ly  toil. 
But   lo  !    the   sun   appears  !   and  heaven,  earth, 
ocean,  smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  cUmb, 
When  all  in  mist  tlie  world  below  was  lost. 
What  dreadful  pleasure  !  there  to  stand  sublime. 
Like  sliipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast. 
And  view  th' enormous  waste  of  vapour,  toss'd 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  th'  horizon  round, 
Nowsconp'din  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  emboss'd ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound, 
I'locks,  herds,  and  water-falls,  along  the  hoar  pro- 
found ! 

lu  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
Fo:k1  of  each  gentle,  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness,  and  in  storm,  lie  found  delight ; 
Nor  less,  than  when  on  ocean-wave  sei'ene 
The  southern  Sun  diffused  his  dazzling  shene  '. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul : 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 
.\.nd  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wish'd  not  to  control. 

*'  O  ye  wild  groves,  0  where  is  now  your  bloom!" 
(The  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought) 
"Your  flowers,  your  vevdui-e,  and  your  balmy  gloom. 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drought ! 
Why  do  the  birds,  that  song  and  rapture  brought 
To  all  your  bowers,  their  mansions  now  foi-sake? 
Ah  !  why  has  fickle  chance  this  ruin  wrought? 
For  now  the  storm  howls  moui-nful  thro'  the  brake, 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapeless  Hake. 

"  Where  now  the  rill,  melodious,  pure,  and  cool, 
A nd mcads,with  lite,and mirth,  and  beauty  ci-own'd ! 
All  !  see,  tli'  unsightly  slime,  and  sluggisn  pool, 
Have  all  the  solitary  vale  embrown'd  ; 
Fled  each  fair  fonn,  and  mute  each  melting  sound. 
The  raven  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray : 
And  hark  !  the  river,  bursting  every  mound, 
Down  the  vale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 
Uproots  the  grove,  and  rolls  the  shatter'd  rocks 

[away. 
"  Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  Earth  : 
So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  Man. 
Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  morn  brings  forth, 
And  fostering  gales  awhile  the  nursling  fan. 

'  Brightness,  splendour.   The  word  is  used  by  some  late 
writers  as  well  us  by  Milton. 


O  smile,  ye  heavens  serene  !  ye  mildews  wan. 
Ye  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime. 
Nor  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  sjjau  : 
Borne  on  the  swift,  though  silent,  wings  of  Time 
Old  age  comes  on  apace  to  ravage  all  the  clime. 

«  And  be  it  so.     Let  those  deplore  their  doom 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn  ; 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb. 
Can  snii'le  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  moui-n. 
Shall  Spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  more  return  ? 
Is  yonder  wave  the  Sun's  eternal  bed  ? 
Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  burn, 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed, 
Agaui  attune  the  grove,  again  adorn  the  mead. 

"  Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
j  When  Fate,  relentmg,  lets  the  flower  revive? 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust. 
Bid  him,  though  doom'd  to  perish,  hope  to  hve  I 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
With  disappointment,  penury  and  pain  ? 
No :  Heaven's  immortal  spring  shall  yet  arrive, 
And  Man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again. 
Bright  thro'  th'  eternal  year  of  Love's  triuniplrant 
reign." 

This  truth  sublime  liis  simple  sire  had  taught-  - 
In  sooth,  'twas  almost  all  the  shepherd  knew — 
No  subtile  nor  superfluous  lore  he  sought. 
Nor  ever  wish'd  his  Edwin  to  pursue. 
'«  Let  man's  own  sphere,"  said  he, "  confine  his  view 
Be  man's  peculiar  work  his  sole  deUght." 
And  much,  and  oft,  he  warn'd  him  to  eschew 
Falsehood  and  guile,  and  aye  maintain  the  right  ; 
By  pleasure  unseduced,  unawed  by  lawless  might. 

"  And,  from  the  prayer  of  Want  and  plauit  of  Woe. 
O  never,  never  turn  away  thine  ear  ! 
Forlorn,  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below. 
Ah !  what  were  man,  should  Heaven  refuse  to  hear! 
To  others  do  (the  law  is  not  severe) 
What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done. 
Forgive  thy  foes  ;  and  love  thy  parents  dear. 
And  friends,  and  native  land  :  nor  those  alone- 
All  human  weal  and  woe  learn  thou  to  make  thine 


See,  in  the  rear  of  the  warm  sunny  shower. 
The  visionary  boy  from  shelter  fly  ; 
For  now  the  storm  of  summer-rain  is  o'er. 
And  cool,  and  fresh,  and  fragrant  is  the  sky  : 
And,  lo  !  m  the  dark  east,  expanded  high. 
The  rainbow  brightens  to  the  setting  Sun  ! 
Fond  fool,  that  deem'st  the  streaming  glory  nigh. 
How  vain  the  chase  thine  ardour  has  begun  ! 
'Tis  fled  afar,  ere  half  thy  purposed  race  be  run. 

Yet  couldst  thou  learn  that  thus  it  fares  with  age, 
When  pleasure,  wealth,  or  power,  the  bosom  warm, 
This  battled  hope  might  tame  thy  manhood's  rage, 
And  disappointment  of  her  sting  disarm. 
But  why  should  foresight  thy  fond  heart  alarm  ! 
Perish  the  lore  that  deadens  young  desii-e ; 
Pursue,  poor  unp  !  th'  imaginary  charm. 
Indulge  gay  hope,  and  fancy's  pleasing  fire: 
Fancy  and    hope  too   soon    shall  of   themselvj* 
expire. 
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When  the  long-sounding  curfew  from  afar 
Loaded  with  loud  lament  the  lonely  gale, 
Young  Edwin,  lighted  by  the  evening  star, 
Lingering  and  listening,  wander'd  do\vn  the  vale. 
There  would  he  dream  of  graves,  and  corses  pale ; 
And  ghosts  that  to  the  charnel-dungeon  throng. 
And  drag  a  length  of  clanking  chain,  and  wail, 
Till  silenced  by  the  owl's  terrific  song, 
Or  blast  that  shrieks  by  fits  the  shuddering  aisles 
along. 

<  )r  when  the  setting  Moon,  in  crimson  dyed. 

Hung  o'er  the  dark  and  melancholy  deep. 

To  haunted  stream,  remote  from  man,  he  hied. 

Where  Fays  of  yore  their  revels  wont  to  keep  ; 

And  there  let  Fancy  rove  at  large,  till  sleep 

A  vision  brought  to  his  entranced  sight. 

\nd  first,  a  wildly  murmuring  wind  'gan  creep 

shrill  to  his  ringing  ear  ;  then  tapers  bright, 

'  Vith  instantaneous  gleam,  illumed  the  vault  of  night . 

Anon,  in  view  a  portal's  blazon'd  arch 
Arose :  the  trumpet  bids  the  valves  unfold  ; 
And  forth  a  host  of  little  warriors  march, 
Grasping  the  diamond  lance,  and  targe  of  gola. 
Their  look  was  gentle,  their  demeanour  bold, 
And  gi-een  their  helms,  and  green  their  silk  attire; 
And  here  and  there,  right  venerably  old, 
The  long-robed  minstrels  wake  the  warbling  wire, 
i\jid  some   wUh  mellow  breath   the  martial  pipe 
inspire. 

With  merriment  and  song,  and  timbrels  clear, 
A  troo])  of  dames  from  myrtle  bowci-s  advance  ; 
The  little  warriors  doff  the  targe  and  spear. 
And  loud  enlivening  sti-ains  provoke  the  dance. 
They  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  wheel  askance  : 
To  right,  to  left,  they  tlirid  the  flying  maze  ; 
Now  bound  aloft  with  vigorous  spring,  then  glance 
Rapid  aloTig  :  with  many-colour'd  rays 
Of  tapers,  gems,  and  gold,  the  echoing  forests  blaze. 

The  dream  is  fled.     Proud  harbinger  of  day, 

\Mio  scaredst  the  vision  with  thy  clarion  shrill, 

Fell  chanticleer  !  who  oft  hath  reft  away 

My  fancied  good,  and  brought  substantial  ill  ! 

0  to  thy  cursed  scrt-ain,  discordant  still, 

Let  harmony  aye  shut  her  gentle  ear  : 

Thy  boastful  mii-th  let  jealous  rivals  spill, 

Insult  thy  crest,  and  glossy  pinions  tear. 

And  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox  appear. 

Forbear,  my  Muse.  Let  love  attune  thy  line. 
Revoke  the  spell.  Thine  Edwm  frets  not  so : 
For  hoT  should  he  at  wicked  chance  repine. 
Who  fe(>ls  from  every  change  amusement  flow  ! 
Kv'n  now  his  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow 
As  on  he  wanders  through  the  scenes  of  morn, 
Where  the  fresh  flowers  in  living  lustre  blow. 
Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
A  thousand  notes  of  iov  in  every  breeze  ai'e  borne. 

Uut  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell  ? 

The  wild  brook  babbling  do\vn  the  mountain  side ; 

The  lowing  herd  ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell  ; 

The  i)ipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 

In  the  lone  valley ;  echoing  far  and  wide 

The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above  ! 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide  ; 

The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 

And  the  full  choir  tliat  wakes  the  universal  grove. 


The  cottage-curs  at  early  pUgrim  bark ; 
Crown'd  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings ; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield  ;  and,  IiarkJ 
Down    the    rough   slope   the  ponderous   waggoB 

rings  ; 
Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonish'd  spi-ings  ; 
.Slow  tolls  the  vijlage-clock  the  drowsy  hour , 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequester'd  bower. 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tour. 

0  Nature,  how  in  every  charm  supreme ! 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new ! 
0  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim, 
To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due ! 
Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew 
From  Pyrrho's  maze,  and  Epicurus'  sty  ; 
And  held  high  converse  with  the  godlike  few, 
Who  to  th'  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 
Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody 

Hence !  ye,  who  snare  and  stupify  the  mind, 
Sophists,  of  beauty,  virtue,  joy,  the  bane  ! 
Greedy  and  fell,  though  impotent  and  blind, 
Who  spread  your  filthy  nets  in  Truth's  fair  fane, 
And  ever  ply  your  venom 'd  fangs  amain ! 
Hence  to  dark  Error's  den,  whose  rankling  slime 
First  gave  you  form !  Hence !  lest  the  Muse  should 

deign 
(Though  loth  on  theme  so  mean  to  waste  a  rhyme) 
With  vengeance  to  pursue  your  sacrilegious  crime. 

But  hail,  ye  mighty  masters  of  the  lay. 
Nature's  true  sons,  the  friends  of  man  and  truth ! 
Whose  songs  sublimely  sweet,  serenely  gay, 
iVmused  my  childliood,  and  infoi-m'd  my  youth  : 

0  let  your  spirit  still  my  bosom  soothe, 

1  nspire  my  dreams,  and  my  wild  wanderings  guide ; 
Your  voice  each  rugged  path  of  life  can  smooth, 
For  well  I  know,  where-ever  ye  reside 

There  harmony,  and  peace,  and  innocence  abide. 

Ah  me  !  neglected  on  the  lonesome  plain, 
As  yet  poor  Edwin  never  knew  your  lore. 
Save  when,  against  the  winter's  drenchiuj?  rain 
And  driving  snow,  the  cottage  shut  the  door. 
Then,  as  instructed  by  tradition  hoar. 
Her  legend  when  the  beldame  'gan  impart. 
Or  chant  the  old  heroic  ditty  o'er, 
Wonder  and  joy  ran  thrilling  to  his  heart  ! 
Much  he  the  tale  admired,  but  more  the  time- 
ful  art. 

Various  and  strange  was  the  long-winded  tale  ; 
And  halls,  and  knights,  and  feats  of  arms  display 'd  • 
Or  merry  swains,  who  quaff"  the  nut-brown  ale, 
And  sing  enamour'd  of  the  nut-brown  maid  ; 
The  moonlight  revel  of  the  fairy  glade  ; 
Or  hags,  that  suckle  an  infernal  brood. 
And  ply  in  caves  th'  unutterable  ti-ade  ', 
'Midst  fiends  and  spectres,  quench  the  Moon  in 

blood. 
Yell  in  the  midnight  storm,  or  ride  th'  infurinte 

flood. 


'Allusion  to  Shakspeare:  — 

Macbeth.    How  now,  yesecret,  bl.-ick.  and  midniplit  Ikirv 
What  is't  ye  do'' 

Witches.    A  deed  without  a  name. 

JlAcnr.TH,  .Ai.'t  ir.  .Scene  U 
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But  when  to  horror  his  amazement  rose, 

A  gentler  stram  the  beldame  would  rehearse, 

A  tale  of  rural  life,  a  tale  of  woes, 

The  orphan-babes,  ami  guardian  uncle  fierce. 

O  cruel  !  will  no  pang  of  pity  pierce 

That  heart,  by  lust  of  lucre  sear'd  to  stone  ? 

For  sure,  if  aught  of  virtue  last,  or  verse, 

To  latest  times  shall  tender  souls  bemoan 

Thosehopelcssorphan-babesby  thyfell  arts  undone. 

Behold,  with  berries  smear'd,  with  brambles  torn', 
The  babes  now  famish'd  lay  them  down  to  die : 
Amidst  the  howl  of  darksome  woods  forlorn, 
Folded  in  one  anothei-'s  arms  they  lie  ; 
Nor  friend  nor  stranger  hears  their  dying  cry : 
"  F(n-  from  the  town  the  man  returns  no  more." 
But  thou,  who  Heaven'sjust  vengeance  darest  defy, 
This  deed  with  fruitless  tears  shalt  soon  deplore, 
Wlien  Death   lays  waste  thy  house,  and   flames 
consume  thy  store. 

A  stifled  smile  of  stern  vindictive  joy 
Brighten'd  one  moment  Edwin's  starting  tear, 
"  But  why  sliould  gold  man's  feeble  mind  decoy, 
And  innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe  V 
O  Edwin  !  wliilo  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere, 
Th'  assaults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel : 
Dark  even  at  noontide  is  our  mortal  sphere ; 
But  let  us  hope  ;  to  doubt  is  to  rebel ; 
Let  us  exult  in  hope,  that  all  sliaU  yet  be  well. 

Nor  bo  thy  generous  indignation  check'd. 

Nor  check'd  the  tender  tear  to  Misery  given  ; 

From  Guilt's  contagious  power  shall  that  protect. 

This  soften  and  refine  the  soul  for  heaven. 

But  dreadful  is  their  doom,  when  doubt  has  driven 

To  censure  Fate,  and  pious  Hope  forego  : 

Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lightning  riven, 

Perfection,  beauty,  life,  they  never  know, 

But  frown  on  all  that  pass,  a  monument  of  woe. 

Shall  he,  whose  birth,  maturity,  and  age, 

Scarce  All  the  circle  of  one  summer  day. 

Shall  the  poor  gnat,  with  discontent  and  rage 

Exclaim  that  Nature  hastens  to  decay. 

If  but  a  cloud  obstruct  the  solar  ray, 

If  but  a  momentary  shower  descend ! 

Or  shall  frail  man  Heaven's  dread  decree  gainsay. 

Which  bade  the  scries  of  events  extend         [end  ! 

Wide  through  unuumbcr'd  worlds,  and  ages  without 

One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan 

Through  the  dark  medium  of  life's  feverish  dream  ; 

Yet  dare  ari-aign  the  whole  stupendous  plan, 

If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  seem  : 

Nor  is  that  part  perhaps  what  mortals  deem  ; 

Oft  from  apparent  ill  our  blessings  rise. 

O  then  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem. 

That  ainis  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies  ; 

For  thou  art  but  of  dust ;  be  humble,  and  be  wise. 

Thus  Heaven  enlarged  his  soul  in  riper  years. 
For  Nature  gave  him  strength,  and  fire,  to  soar. 
On  Fancy's  wing  above  this  vale  of  tears  ; 
Where  dark  cold-hearted  sceptics,  creeping,  pore 
Through  microscope  of  metaphysic  lore  : 
And  much  they  grope  for  Truth,  but  never  hit. 
For  why  ?  Their  powers,  inadequate  before, 
This  idle  art  makes  more  and  more  unfit ;       [wit. 
Yet  deem  they  darkness  light,  and  their  vain  blunders 


Seo  thufineold  ballad,  called  "  The  Children  in  the  Wuod.' 


Nor  was  this  ancient  dame  a  foe  to  mirtn  : 

Her  bal'ad,  jest,  and  riddle's  quaint  device 

Oft  clieer'd  theshepherds  i-ound  theirsocialliearth; 

Whom  levity  or  spleen  could  ne'er  entice 

To  purchase  chat,  or  laughter,  at  the  price 

Of  decency.     Nor  let  it  faith  exceed, 

That  Nature  forms  a  rustic  taste  so  nice. 

Ah  !  had  they  been  of  court  or  city  breed. 

Such  delicacy  were  right  marvellous  indeed. 

Oft,  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rave, 
He  roam'd  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  th'  Atlantic  wave 
High-towering,  sail  along  th'  horizon  blue  : 
Where,  'midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new, 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries. 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew. 
Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size, 
And  glitt'ring  cliff's  on  cliff's,  and  fiery  ramparts  rise. 

Thence  musing  onward  to  the  sounding  shore, 
The  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  way, 
Listenhig,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide-weltering  waves.     In  black  array 
When  sulphurous  clouds  roU'd  onth'  autumnal  day, 
Even  tlien  he  hasten'd  from  the  haunt  of  man, 
Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray. 
What  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career  began. 
And    o'er   heaven's   rending    arch    the   rattling 
thunder  ran. 

Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 

In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  join'd, 

Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall. 

From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclined. 

Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind  4 

Ah  then,  all  jollity  seem'd  noise  and  folly. 

To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined, 

Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy,  [choly  o 

When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  melaK.' 

Is  tliei'c  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt  1 
Alas  !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn  ; 
Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  born  1 
He  needs  not  woo  the  nmse  ;  he  is  her  scorn. 
The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine  ; 
Mope  o'erthe  schoolman's  peevish  rage ;  or  mourn, 
And  delve  for  life  in  Mannnon's  dirty  mine  ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  glutton 
swine. 

For  Edwin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  plann'd  ; 
Song  was  his  favourite  and  first  pursuit. 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  adveut'rous  hand. 
And  languish'd  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flute. 
His  infant  muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute  T 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care  ; 
For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  fruit  ; 
And  Edwin  gain'd  at  last  this  fruit  so  rare  : 
As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  to  declare. 

Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful,  or  new. 
Sublime,  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky, 
By  chance,  or  search,  was  ott'er'd  to  his  view. 
He  scann'd  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 
Whate'er  of  lore  tradition  could  supply 
From  gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  fable  old. 
Roused  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  pry. 
At  last,  though  long  by  penury  controU'd, 
And  solitude,  his  soul  her  graces  'gan  unfold. 
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Thus  on  the  chill  Lapponian's  dreary  land, 
For  many  a  long  month  lost  in  snow  profound, 
When  Sol  from  Cancer  sends  the  season  bland, 
And  in  their  northern  cave  the  storms  are  bound  : 
From  silent  mountains,straight,witli  startling  sound. 
Torrents  are  hurl'd  ;  green  hills  emerge  :  and  lo  ! 
The  trees  with  foliage,  cliffs  with  flowers  are  crown'd ; 
Pure  rills  through  vales  of  verdure  warbling  go  ; 
And  wonder,  love,  and  joy,  the  peasant's  heart 
o'erflow.' 

Here  pause,  my  gothic  lyre,  a  little  while. 
The  leisure  hour  is  all  that  thou  canst  claim. 
But  on  this  verse  if  Montague  should  smile, 
New  strains  ere  long  shall  animate  thy  frame, 
And  her  applause  to  me  is  more  than  fame  ; 
For  still  with  truth  accords  her  taste  refined. 
At  lucre  or  renown  let  others  aim, 
I  only  wish  to  please  the  gentle  mind  [kind. 

Whom  Nature's  charms  inspire,  and  love  of  human 
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Of  chance  or  change  0  let  not  man  complain. 
Else  shall  he  never  never  cease  to  wail ; 
For,  from  the  imperial  dome,  to  where  the  swain 
Bears  the  lone  cottage  in  the  silent  dale. 
All  feel  th'  assault  of  Fortune's  fickle  gale ; 
Art,  erapii-e.  Earth  itself,  to  change  are  doom'd  ; 
Earthquakes  have  raised  to  heaven  the  humble  vale, 
And  gulfs  the  mountain's  mighty  mass  entomb'd  ; 
And  where  th'  Atlantic  rolls  wide  contments  have 
bloom'd.'^ 

But  sure  to  foreign  climes  we  need  not  range, 

Nor  search  the  ancient  records  of  our  race. 

To  leam  the  dire  effects  of  time  and  change. 

Which  in  ourselves,  alas  !  we  daily  trace. 

Yet  at  the  darken'd  eye,  the  withered  face, 

Or  hoary  hair,  I  never  will  repine  : 

But  spare,  0  Time,  Nvhate'er  of  mental  grace. 

Of  candour,  love,  or  sympathy  divine, 

Whate'er  of  fancy 'si'ay  or  friendship's  flame  is  mine. 

So  T,  obsequious  to  Truth's  dread  command. 
Shall  here  without  reluctance  change  my  lay, 
And  smite  the  gothic  lyre  with  harsher  hand ; 
Now  when  I  leave  that  flowery  path  for  aye, 
Of  childhood,  where  I  sported  many  a  day, 
Warbling  and  sauntering  carelessly  along ; 
Where  every  face  was  innocent  and  gay, 
Each  vale  romantic,  tuneful  every  tongue, 
Sweet,  wild,  and  artless  all,  as  Edwin's  infant  song. 

"  Perish  the  lore  that  deadens  young  desire," 
Is  the  soft  tenor  of  my  song  no  more. 
Edwin,  though  loved  of  Heaven,  must  not  aspire 
To  bliss,  which  mortals  never  knew  before. 
On  trembling  wings  let  youthful  fancy  soar. 
Nor  always  hunt  the  sunny  realms  of  joy  : 
But  now  and  then  the  shades  of  life  explore ; 
Though  many  a  sound  and  sight  of  woe  annoy. 
And  many  a  qualm  of  care  his  rising  hopes  destroy. 

1  "  Spring  and  autumn  are  hardly  known  to  the  Lap- 
landers. About  the  time  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  their 
fields,  whieli  a  week  heforo  were  covered  with  snow, 
appear  on  a  sudden  full  of  grass  and  flowers." — Schkkfer's 
JHslory  of  Lapland,  p.  16. 

'^  See  Plato's  Timseus. 


Vigour  from  toil,  from  trouble  patience  grows. 
The  weakly  blossom,  warm  m  summer  bower. 
Some  tints  of  transient  beauty  may  disclose ; 
But  soon  it  withers  in  the  chilling  hour. 
Mark  yonder  oaks !  Superior  to  the  power 
Of  all  the  warring  winds  of  Heaven  they  rise, 
And  from  the  stormy  promontory  tower. 
And  toss  their  giant  arms  amid  the  skies, 
While  each  assailing  blast   increase  of  strengtli 

supplies. 
And  now  the  downy  cheek  and  deepen'd  voice 
Gave  dignity  to  Edwin's  blooming  prime  ; 
And  walks  of  wider  circuit  were  his  choice. 
And  vales  more  mild,  andmountainsmore  sublime 
One  evening,  as  he  framed  the  careless  I'hyme, 
It  was  his  chance  to  wander  far  abroad. 
And  o'er  a  lonely  eminence  to  climb. 
Which  heretofore  his  foot  had  never  trode  ; 
A  vale  appear'd  below,  a  deep  retired  abode. 

Thither  he  hied,  enamour'd  of  the  scene  ; 
For  rocks  on  rocks  piled,  as  by  magic  spell  : 
Here  scorch'd  with  lightning,  there  with  ivy  green- 
Fenced  from  the  north  and  east  this  savage  dell  : 
Southward  a  mountain  rose  with  easy  swell. 
Whose  long  long  groves  eternal  murmur  made  ; 
And  toward  the  western  sun  a  streamlet  fell. 
Where,  through  the  cliffs,  the  eye,  remote,  survey'd 
Blue  hills,  and  glittering  waves,  and  skies  in  gold 
array'd. 

Along  this  narrow  valley  you  might  see 

The  wild  deer  sporting  on  the  meadow  ground. 

And,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  tree. 

Or  mossy  stone,  or  rock  with  woodbine  crown'd. 

Oft  did  the  cliffs  reverberate  the  sound 

Of  parted  fragments  tumbling  from  on  high  ; 

And  from  the  summit  of  that  craggy  mound 

The  perching  eagle  oft  was  heard  to  cry. 

Or  on  resoundmg  wings  to  shoot  athwart  the  sky. 

One  cultivated  spot  there  was,  that  spread 
Its  flowery  bosom  to  the  noonday  beam, 
Where  many  a  rose-bud  rears  its  blushing  head. 
And  herbs  for  food  with  future  plenty  teem. 
Sooth'd  by  the  lulling  sound  of  grove  and  stream. 
Romantic  visions  swarm  on  Edwin's  soul : 
He  minded  not  the  Sun's  last  trembling  gleam, 
Nor  heard  from  far  the  twilight  curfew  toll ; 
When  slowly  on  his  ear  these  moving  accents  stole, 

"  Hail, awful  scenes,  that  calm  the  trouliled  breast. 

And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repose ! 

Can  passion's  wildest  uproar  lay  to  rest. 

And  whisper  comfort  to  the  man  of  woes  ? 

Here  Innocence  may  wander,  safe  from  foes, 

And  Contemplation  soar  on  seraph  wings. 

0  solitude  !  the  man  who  thee  foregoes, 

When  lucre  lures  him,  or  ambition  stings, 

Shall  never  know  the  source  whence  real  grandeur 

springs. 
''Vain  man  !  is  grandeur  given  to  gay  attire? 
Then  let  the  butterfly  thy  pride  upbraid : 
To  friends,  attendants,  armies,  bought  with  hire! 
It  is  thy  weakness  that  requires  their  aid  • 
To  palaces,  with  gold  and  gems  inlaid  ? 
They  fear  the  thief,  and  tremble  in  the  storm  : 
To  hosts,  through  carnage  who  to  conquest  wade  \ 
Behold  the  victor  vanquish'd  by  the  worm  ! 
Behold,  what  deeds  of  woe  tlie  locust  can  perform. 
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"  True  dignity  is  his,  whose  tranquil  mind 
Virtue  lias  raised  above  the  things  below  ; 
Who,  every  hope  and  fear  to  Heaven  resign'd, 
Shriiilis  not  though.  Fortune  aim  her  deadliest  blow." 
This  strain  from  'midst  the  rocks  was  heard  to  flow. 
In  solemn  sounds.     Now  beam'd  the  evening  star ; 
And  from  embattled  clouds  emerging  slow 
Cynthia  came  riding  on  her  silver  car  ; 
And  hoary  mountaiu-cUffs  shone  faintly  from  afar. 

Soon  did  the  solemn  voice  its  theme  renew, 
(While  Edwin  rapt  in  wonder  listening  stood  :) 
*'  Ye  tools  and  toys  of  tyranny,  adieu, 
Scorn'd  by  the  wise  and  hated  by  the  good  ! 
Ye  only  can  engage  tlie  servile  brood 
Of  Levity  and  Lust,  wlio  all  their  days. 
Ashamed  of  truth  and  liberty,  have  woo'd. 
And  hugg'd  tlie  chain,  that,  glittering  on  their  gaze, 
Seems  to  outshine  the  pomp  of  Heaven's  empyreal 

[blaze. 
"  Lilce  them,  abandon'd  to  Ambition's  sway, 
I  sought  for  glory  in  the  paths  of  guile  ; 
And  fawn'd  and  smiled,  to  plunder  and  betray, 
Jlyself  bctray'd  and  plunder'd  all  the  while ; 
So  gnaw'd  the  viper  the  corroding  file  ; 
But  now,  with  pangs  of  keen  remorse,  I  rue 
Those  jears  of  trouble  and  debasement  vile. 
Yet  why  should  I  this  cruel  theme  pursue  ! 
Fly,  fly,  detested  thoughts,  for  ever  from  my  view  ! 

"  The  gusts  of  appetite,  the  clouds  of  care. 
And  stonns  of  disappointment,  all  o'erpast, 
Henceforth  no  earthlyhope  with  Heaven  shall  share 
This  heart,  where  peace  serenely  shines  at  last. 
And  if  for  me  no  treasure  be  amass'd, 
And  if  no  future  age  shall  hear  my  name, 
I  lurk  the  more  secure  from  fortune's  blast. 
And  with  more  leisure  feed  this  pious  flame. 
Whose  rapture  far  transcends  the  fairest  hopes  of 

[fame. 
•'  The  end  and  the  reward  of  toil  is  rest. 
Be  all  my  prayer  for  virtue  and  for  peace. 
Of  wealth  and  fame,  of  pomp  and  power  possess'd. 
Who  ever  felt  his  weight  of  woe  decrease  ? 
All !  what  avails  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
The  lay  heaven-prompted,  and  harmonious  string. 
The  dust  of  Ophir,  or  the  Tyrian  fleece, 
All  that  art,  fortune,  enterprise,  can  bring, 
If  envy,  scorn,  remorse,  or  pride  the  bosom  wring  ! 

"  Let  Vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 

With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  renown, 

In  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  gotliic  dome, 

Where  night  and  desolation  ever  frown. 

Mine  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down; 

Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave. 

With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrewn, 

Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave; 

And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my 

[grave.  ' 
"  And  thither  let  the  village  swain  repair  ;  I 

And,  light  of  heart,  the  village  maiden  gay. 
To  deck  with  flowers  her  half-dishevell'd  hair. 
And  celebrate  the  merry  morn  of  May. 
There  let  the  shepherd's  ptjje  the  live-long  day 
Fill  all  the  grove  with  love's  bewitching  woe ; 
And  when  mild  Evening  comes  in  mantle  grey. 
Let  not  the  blooming  band  make  haste  to  go ;" 
No  ghost,  nor  spell,  my  long  and  last  abode  shall 
know. 


"  For  though  I  fly  to  'scape  from  Fortune's  rage. 
And  bear  the  scars  of  envy,  spite,  and  scorn. 
Yet  with  mankind  no  horrid  war  I  wage. 
Yet  with  no  impious  spleen  my  breast  is  torn  : 
For  virtue  lost,  and  ruin'd  man,  I  mourn. 
O  man  !  creation's  pride,  Heaven's  darling  child, 
AMiom  Nature's  best,  divinest  gifts  adorn, 
V/hy  from  thy  home  are  truth  and  joy  exiled. 
And  all  thy  favourite  haunts  with  blood  and  tears 

[defiled! 
"  Along  yon  glittering  sky  what  glory  streams  ! 
What  majesty  attends  Night's  lovely  queen  ! 
I'air  laugh  our  valleys  in  the  vernal  beams; 
And  mountains  rise,  and  oceans  roll  between. 
And  all  conspire  to  beautify  the  scene. 
Ihit,  in  the  mental  world,  what  chaos  drear ; 
What  forms  of  mournful,  loathsome,  furious  mien ! 
O  when  shall  that  eternal  morn  a|  pear,       [clear! 
These  dreadful  forms  to  chase,  this  cliaos  dark  tc 

"  O  thou,  at  whose  creative  smile,  yon  heaven. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  beauty,  life,  and  light. 
Rose  from  tli'  abyss ;  when  dark  Confusion  driven 
Down,  down  the  bottomless  profound  of  night. 
Fled,  where  he  ever  flies  thy  piercing  sight ! 

0  glance  on  these  sad  shades  one  pitying  ray, 
To  blast  the  fury  of  oppressive  might, 

IVIelt  the  hard  heart  to  love  and  mercy's  sway, 
And  cheer  the  wandering  soul,  and  light  him  on  tlie 

[way!" 
Silence  ensued :  and  Edwin  raised  his  eyes 
In  tears,  for  grief  lay  heavy  at  his  heart. 
"  And  is  it  thus  in  courtly  life,"  he  cries, 
"  That  man  to  man  acts  a  betrayer's  part  ? 
And  dares  he  thus  the  gifts  of  Heaven  pervert. 
Each  social  instinct,  and  sublime  desire  I 
Hail  Poverty  !  if  honour,  wealth,  and  art. 
If  what  the  great  pursue,  and  learn'd  admire. 
Thus  dissipate  and  quench  the  soul's  ethereal  fire !" 

He  said,  and  turn'd  away ;  nor  did  the  sage 
O'erhear,  in  silent  orisons  employ'd. 
The  youth,  his  rising  sorrow  to  assuage, 
Home  as  he  hied,  the  evening  scene  eiijoy'd : 
For  now  no  cloud  obscures  the  starry  void ; 
The  j-ellow  moonlight  sleeps  on  all  the  hills'  ; 
Nor  is  the  mind  with  starthng  sounds  annoy'd ; 
A  soothing  murmur  the  lone  region  fills, 
Of  groves,  and  dying  gales,  and  melancholy  rills. 

But  he  from  day  to  day  more  anxious  grew. 
The  voice  still  seeni'd  to  vibrate  on  his  car. 
Nor  durst  he  hope  the  hermit's  tale  untrue ; 
For  man  he  scem'd  to  love,  and  Heaven  to  fear; 
And  none  speaks  false,  where  there  is  none  to  he;ir. 
"  Yet,  can  man's  gentle  heart  become  so  fell ! 
No  more  in  vain  conjecture  let  me  wear 
My  hours  away,  but  seek  the  hermit's  cell ; 
'Tis  he  my  doubt  can  clear,  perhaps  my  care  dispel." 

At  early  dawn  the  youth  his  journey  took, 
And  many  a  mountain  pass'd  and  valley  wide, 
Then  rcach'd  the  wild ;  where,  in  a  flowery  nook, 
And  seated  on  a  mossy  stone,  he  spied 
An  ancient  man :  his  harp  lay  him  btside. 
A  stag  sprang  from  the  pasture  at  his  call. 
And,  kneeling,  lick'd  the  wither'd  hand  that  tied 
A  wreath  of  woodbine  round  his  antlers  tall, 
And  hung  his  lofty  neck  with  many  a  floweret  .small. 

1  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  hank. — Shaks 
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And  now  the  hoary  sage  arose,  and  saw 
Tlie  wanderer  approaching :  innocence 
Smiled  on  his  glowing  cheek,  but  modest  awe 
Depre.ss'd  his  eye,  that  fear'd  to  give  offence. 
"WhoartthoUjCourteousstranger,  and  from  whence? 
Why  roam  thy  steps  to  this  sequester'd  dale  ? " 
"  A  sheplierd-boy,"  the  youth  replied ;  "  far  hence 
My  habitation  ;  hear  my  artless  tale  ; 
Nor  levity  nor  falsehood  shall  thine  ear  assail. 

"  Late  as  1  roam'd,  intent  on  Nature's  charms, 
I  reacli'd  at  eve  this  wilderness  profound ; 
And,  leaning  where  yon  oak  expands  her  arms, 
Heard  these  rude  cliffs  thine  awful  voice  rebound, 
(For  in  thy  speech  I  recognise  the  sound.) 
You  niourn'd  for  ruin'd  man,  and  virtue  lost, 
And  seem'd  to  feel  of  keen  remorse  the  wound, 
Pondering  on  former  days  by  guilt  engross'd, 
Or  in  the  giddy  storm  of  dissipation  toss'd. 

"  But  say,  in  courtly  life  can  craft  be  learn'd. 

Where  knowledge  opens,  and  exalts  the  soul? 

Where  Fortune  lavishes  her  gifts  unearn'd. 

Can  selfishness  the  liberal  heart  control  ? 

Is  glory  there  achieved  by  arts,  as  foul 

As  those  that  felons,  fiends,  and  furies  plan  ? 

Spiders  ensnare,  snakes  poison,  tigers  prowl : 

Love  is  the  godlike  attribute  of  man. 

O  teach  a  simple  youth  this  mystery  to  scan, — 

"  Or  else  the  lamentable  strain  disclaim, 
And  give  me  back  the  calm,  contented  mind  ; 
Which,  late,  exulting,  view'd  in  Nature's  frame 
Goodness  untainted,  wisdom  unconfined, 
Grace,  grandeur,  and  utility  combined. 
Restore  those  tranquil  days,  that  saw  me  still 
irVell  pleased  with  all,  but  most  with  humankind : 
When  Fancy  roam'd  through  Nature's  works  at  will, 
Uncheck'd  by  cold  distrust,  and  uninform'd  of  ill." 

"  Wouldst  thou,"  the  sage  replied,  "in  peace  return 
To  the  gay  dreams  of  fond  romantic  youth. 
Leave  me  to  hide,  in  this  remote  sojourn, 
From  every  gentle  ear  the  dreadful  truth  : 
For  if  my  desultory  strain  with  ruth 
And  indignation  make  thine  eyes  o'erfl(nv, 
Alas  !  what  comfort  could  thy  anguish  soothe, 
Sliouldst  thou  the  extent  of  human  folly  know. 
Be  ignorance  thy  choice,  where  knowledge  leads  to 

[woe, 
"  But  let  untender  thoughts  afar  be  driven  ; 
Nor  venture  to  arraign  the  dread  decree. 
For  know,  to  man,  as  candidate  for  heaven, 
The  voice  of  the  Eternal  said.  Be  free  : 
And  this  divine  prerogative  to  thee 
Does  virtue,  happiness,  and  Heaven  convey; 
For  virtue  is  the  child  of  liberty. 
And  happiness  of  virtue ;  nor  can  they 
Be  free  to  keep  the  path,  who  are  not  free  to  sti-ay. 

"  Yet  leave  me  not.     I  would  allay  that  grief, 
Wl'.ich  else  might  thy  young  virtue  overpower. 
And  in  thy  converse  I  shall  find  relief, 
When  the  dark  shades  of  melancholy  lower  ; 
For  solitude  has  many  a  dreary  hour. 
Even  when  exempt  from  grief,  remorse,  and  pain: 
Come  often  then  ;  for,  haply,  in  my  bower. 
Amusement,  knowledge,  wisdom  thou  may'st  gain: 
If  I  one  soul  impi'ovc,  I  have  uot  lived  in  vain.'' 


And  now,  at  length,  to  Edwin's  ardent  gaze 
The  Muse  of  history  unrols  lier  page. 
But  few,  alas !  the  scenes  her  art  displays. 
To  charm  his  fancy,  or  his  heart  engage. 
Here  chiefs  their  thirst  of  power  in  blood  assuage. 
And  straight  their  flames  with  tenfoldfierceness  burn: 
Here  smiling  Virtue  prompts  the  patriot's  rage. 
But  lo,  ere  long,  is  left  alone  to  mourn,         [urn ! 
And  languish  in  the  dust,  and  clasp  the  abandon'd 

"  Ambition's  slippery  verge  shall  mortals  tread. 

Where  ruin's  gulf  unfathom'd  yawns  beneath ! 

Shall  life,  shall  liberty  be  lost,"  he  said, 

"  For  the  vain  toys  that  pomp  and  power  bequeath 

The  car  of  victory,  the  plume,  the  wreath. 

Defend  not  from  the  bolt  of  fate  the  brave  : 

No  note  the  clarion  of  renown  can  breathe. 

To  alarm  the  long  night  of  the  lonelygrave,[wave. 

Or  check  the  headlong  haste  of  time's  o'erwhelming 

"  Ah,  what  avails  it  to  liave  traced  the  springs. 
That  whirl  of  empire  the  stupendous  wheel ! 
Ah,w^hat  have  I  to  do  with  conquering  kings,  [steel! 
Hands  drench'd  in  blood,  and  breasts  begirt  with 
To  those,  whom  Nature  taught  to  think  and  feel, 
Heroes,  alas  !  are  things  of  small  concern  ; 
Could  History  man's  secret  heart  reveal. 
And  what  imports  a  heaven-born  mind  to  learn. 
Her  transcripts  to  explore  ■what  bosom  would  not 

•  [yearn  ! 
"  This  praise,  O  Cheronean  sage  ^,  is  thine  ! 
(Why  should  this  praise  to  thee  alone  belong  !) 
All  else  from  Nature's  moral  path  decline. 
Lured  by  the  toys  that  captivate  the  throng ; 
To  herd  in  cabinets  and  camps,  among 
Spoil,  carnage,  and  the  cruel  pomp  of  pi-ide; 
Or  chant  of  heraldry  the  drowsy  song. 
How  tyi-ant  blood,  o'er  many  a  region  w^ide. 
Rolls  to  a  thousand  thrones  its  execrable  tide. 

"  0  who  of  man  the  story  will  unfold, 

Ere  victory  and  empire  wrought  annoy, 

In  that  elysian  age  (misnamed  of  gold) 

The  age  of  love,  and  innocence,  and  joy, 

Wiien  all  were  great  and  free  !  man's  sole  employ 

To  deck  the  bosom  of  his  parent  earth  ; 

Or  toward  his  liower  the  murmuring  stream  decoy, 

To  aid  the  flow'ret's  long-expected  birth,     [mirth. 

And  lull  the  bed  of  peace,  and  crown  the  board  of 

"  Sweet  were  your  shades,  0  ye  primeval  groves ! 
Whose  boughs  to  man  liLs  food  and  shelter  lent. 
Pure  in  his  pleasures,  happy  in  his  loves. 
His  eye  still  smiling,  and  his  heart  content. 
Then,  hand  in  hand,  health,  sport,  and  labour  went. 
Nature  supplied  the  wish  she  taught  to  crave. 
None  prowl'd  for  prey,none  watch 'd  to  circumvent. 
To  all  an  equal  lot  Heaven's  bounty  gave : 
No  vassal  fear'd  his  lord,  uo  tyrant  fear'd  his  slave, 

"  But  ah  !  the  historic  Muse  has  never  dared 
To  ])ierce  those  hallow'd  bowers  :  'tis  Fancy's  beam 
Pour'd  on  the  vision  of  the  enraptured  bard. 
That  ])aiiits  the  charms  of  that  delicious  theme. 
Then  hail  sweet  Fancy's  ray !  and  hail  the  dreani 
That  weans  the  weary  soul  from  guilt  and  woe : 
Careless  what  others  of  my  choice  may  deem, 
I  long,  where  Love  and  Fancy  lead,  to  go 
And  meditate  on  Heaven,  enough  of  Earth  I  know/* 
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"  I  cannot  blame  thy  choice,"  the  sage  replied, 
"  For  soft  and  smooth  are  Fancy's  flowery  ways. 
And  yet,  even  there,  if  left  without  a  guide, 
The  young  adventurer  unsafely  plays. 
Eyes  daaeled  long  by  fiction's  gaudy  rays 
In  modest  truth  no  light  nor  beauty  find. 
And  who,  my  child,  would  trust  the  meteor-blaze. 
That  soon  must  fail,  and  leave  the  wanderer  blind. 
More  dark  and  helpless  far,  than  if  it  ne'er  had 

[shined  ? 
"  Fancy  enervates,  while  it  soothes,  the  heart. 
And,  w'hilo  it  dazzles,  wounds  the  mental  sight : 
To  joy  each  heightening  charm  it  can  impart, 
But  wraps  the  hour  of  woe  in  tenfold  night. 
And  often,  where  no  real  ills  affright, 
Its  visionary  fiends,  an  endless  train, 
Assail  with  equal  or  superior  might, 
And  through  the  throbbing  heart,  and  dizzy  brain. 
And  shivei-ing  nerves,  shoot  stings  of  more  than 

[mortal  pain. 
"  And  yet,  alas !  the  real  ills  of  life 
Claim  the  full  vigour  of  a  mind  prepared. 
Prepared  for  patient,  long,  laborious  strife. 
Its  guide  experience,  and  truth  its  guard. 
We  fare  on  Earth  as  other  men  have  fared. 
Were  they  successful  2     Let  not  us  despair. 
Was  disappointment  oft  their  sole  reward  1 
Yet  shall  theii-  tale  instruct,  if  it  declare  [to  bear. 
How  they  have  borne  the  load  ourselves  are  doom'd 

"  What  charms  the  historic  Muse  adorn,  from  spoils, 
And  blood,  and  tyrants,  when  she  wings  her  flight. 
To  hail  the  patriot  prince,  whose  pious  toils 
Sacred  to  science,  liberty,  and  right, 
And  peace,  through  every  age  divinely  bright. 
Shall  shine  the  boast  and  wonder  of  mankind  ! 
Sees  yonder  Sun,  from  his  meridian  height, 
A  lovelier  scene,  than  virtue  thus  enshrined 
In  power,  and  man  with  man  for  mutual  aid  com- 

[bined  ? 
"  Hail  sacred  Polity,  by  Freedom  rear'd ! 
Hail  sacred  Freedom,  when  by  law  restrain'd  ! 
Without  you  what  were  man  ?     A  groveling  herd, 
in  darkness,  wretchedness,  and  want  enchain'd. 
Sublimed  by  you,  the  Greek  and  Roman  reign'd 
In  arts  unrivall'd :  0,  to  latest  days. 
In  Albion  may  your  influence  unprofaned 
To  godlike  worth  the  generous  bosom  raise. 
And  prompt  the  sage's  lore,  and  fire  the  poet's  lays  ! 

*'  But  now  let  other  themes  our  care  engage. 

For  lo,  with  modest  yet  majestic  grace, 

To  curb  Imagination's  lawless  rage, 

And  from  within  the  cherish'd  heart  to  brace. 

Philosophy  appears  !     The  gloomy  race 

By  Indolence  and  moping  Fancy  bred. 

Fear,  Discontent,  Solicitude,  give  place. 

And  Hope  and  Courage  brighten  in  their  stead, 

While  on  the  kindling  soul  her  vital  beams  are  shed. 

*'  Then  waken  from  long  lethargy  to  life  ' 
The  seeds  of  happiness,  and  powers  of  thought ; 
Then  jarring  appetites  forego  their  strife, 
A  strife  by  ignorance  to  madness  wrought. 


1  The  influence  (if  the  philosophic  spirit  in  hum.anising 
the  mind,  and  preparing  it  for  intellectual  exertion  :ind 
delicate  pleasure ; — in  exploring,  by  the  help  of  geometry, 
the  system  of  the  universe  ;— in  banishing  superstition  ; — 
in  promoting  navigation,  agriculture,  medicine,  and  moral 
und  political  science. 


Pleasure  by  savage  man  is  dearly  bought 
With  fell  revenge,  lust  that  defies  control. 
With  gluttony  and  death.     The  mind  untaught 
Is  a  dark  waste,  where  fiends  and  tempests  howl : 
As  Phoebus  to  the  world,  is  science  to  the  soul. 

"  And  reason  now  through  number,  time,  and  space. 
Darts  the  keen  lustre  of  her  serious  eye, 
And  learns,  from  facts  compared,  the  laws  to  trace. 
Whose  long  progression  loads  to  Deity. 
Can  mortal  strength  presume  to  soar  so  high ! 
Can  mortal  sight,  so  oft  bedimm'd  with  tears, 
Sueli  glory  bear ! — for  lo,  the  shadows  fly 
Fi-om  Nature's  face  ;  confusion  disappears, 
And  order  charms  the  eye,  and  harmony  the 
ears  ! 

"  In  the  deep  windings  of  the  grove,  no  more 
The  hag  obscene  and  grisly  phantom  dwell ; 
Nor  in  the  fall  of  mountain-stream,  or  roar 
Of  winds,  is  heard  the  angry  spirit's  yell ; 
No  wizard  mutters  the  tremendous  spell. 
Nor  sinks  convulsive  in  prophetic  swoon  ; 
Nor  bids  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  swell. 
To  ease  of  fancied  pangs  the  labouring  Moon, 
Or  chase  the  shade  that  blots  the  blazing  orb  of 
noon. 

"  Many  a  long-lingering  year,  in  lonely  isle, 
Stunn'd  with  the  eternal  turbulence  of  waves, 
Lo,  with  dim  eyes,  that  never  karn'd  to  smile. 
And  trembling  hands,  the  famish'd  native  craves 
Of  Heaven  his  wretched  fare  ;  shivering  in  caves. 
Or  scorch'd  on  rocks,  he  pines  from  day  to  day ; 
>  But  Science  gives  the  word  ;  and  lo,  he  braves 
The  surge  and  tempest,  lighted  by  her  ray, 
And  to  a  happier  land  wafts  merrily  away  ! 

"  And  even  where  Nature  loads  the  teeming  plain 
With  the  full  pomp  of  vegetable  store. 
Her  bounty,  unimproved,  is  deadly  bane : 
Dark  woods  and  rankling  wilds,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Stretch  their  enormous  gloom  ;  which  to  explore 
Ev'n  Fancy  trembles,  in  her  sprightliest  mood  ; 
For  there,  each  eye-ball  gleams  with  lust  of  gore. 
Nestles  each  murderous  and  each  monstrous  brood. 
Plague  lurks  in  every  shade,  and  steams  from  every 
flood. 

"  'Twas  from  Philosophy  man  learn'd  to  tame 
The  soil,  by  plenty  to  intemperance  fed. 
Lo,  from  the  echoing  axe,  and  thundei-ing  flame. 
Poison  and  plague  and  yelling  rage  are  fled ! 
The  waters,  bursting  from  their  slimy  bed. 
Bring  health  and  melody  to  every  vale : 
And  from  the  breezy  main,  and  mountain's  bead, 
Ceres  and  Flora,  to  the  sunny  dale. 
To  fan  their  glowing  charms,  invite  the  fluttering 
gale. 

"  What  dire  necessities  on  every  hand 
Our  art,  our  strength,  our  fortitude  require ! 
Of  foes  intestine  what  a  numerous  band 
Against  this  little  throb  of  Hie  conspire  I 
Yet  Science  can  elude  their  fatal  ire 
Awhile,  and  turn  aside  Death's  levell'd  dart. 
Soothe  the  sharp  pang,  allay  the  fever's  fire. 
And  brace  the  nerves  once  more,  and  cheer  tlio 

heart. 
And  yet  a  few  soft  nfghts  and  balmy  days  impart. 
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"  Nor  less  to  regulate  man's  moral  frame 
Science  exerts  her  all-composing  sway. 
Flutters  thy  breast  with  fear,  or  pants  for  fame, 
Or  pines,  to  indolence  and  spleen  a  prey. 
Or  avarice,  a  fiend  more  fierce  than  they  ? 
Flee  to  the  shade  of  Academus'  grove  ; 
Where  cares  molest  not,  discord  melts  away 
In  harmony,  and  the  pure  passions  prove 
How  sweet  the  words  of  Truth,  breathed  from  the 
lips  of  Love. 

"  What  cannot  Art  and  Industry  perform. 
When  Science  plans  the  progress  of  their  toil  ! 
They  smilt  at  penury,  disease,  and  stomi ; 
And  oceans  from  their  mighty  mounds  recoil. 
When  tyrants  scourge,  or  demagogues  embroil 
A  land,  or  when  the  rabble's  headlong  rage 
Order  transforms  to  anarchy  and  spoil, 
Deep  versed  in  man  the  philosophic  sage 
Prepares  with  lenient  hand  their  frenzy  to  assuage. 

"  'Tis  he  alone,  whose  comprehensive  mind, 
From  situation,  temper,  soil,  and  clime 
Explored,  a  nation's  various  powers  can  bind. 
And  various  orders,  in  one  form  sublime 
Of  policy,  that  'midst  the  wrecks  of  time, 
Secure  shall  lift  its  head  on  high,  nor  fear 
The  assault  of  foreign  or  domestic  crime, 
Whil^  public  faith,  and  public  love  sincere. 
And  industry  and  law  mamtain  their  sway  severe.'' 

Enraptured  by  the  hermit's  strain,  the  youth 
Proceeds  the  path  of  Science  to  explore. 
And  now,  expanded  to  the  beams  of  truth, 
New  energies  and  charms  unknown  before 
His  mind  discloses  :  Fancy  now  no  more 
W^antons  on  fickle  pinion  through  tlie  skies  ; 
But,  fix'd  in  aim,  and  conscious  of  her  power. 
Aloft  from  cause  to  cause  exults  to  rise,  I 

Creation's  blended  stores  arranging  as  she  flies. 

Nor  love  of  novelty  alone  mspii'es. 

Their  laws  and  nice  dependences  to  scan; 

For,  mindful  of  the  aids  that  life  requires, 

And  of  the  services  man  owes  to  man. 

He  meditates  new  arts  on  Nature's  plan  ; 

The  cold  desponding  bi'east  of  sloth  to  warm, 

The  flame  of  industry  and  genius  fan. 

And  emulation's  noble  rage  alarm, 

And  the  long  hours  of  toil  and  solitude  to  charm. 

But  she,  who  set  on  fire  his  infant  heart. 
And  all  his  dreams,  and  all  hLs  wanderings  shared 
And  bless'd,  the  Muse,  and  her  celestial  art. 
Still  claim  the  enthusiast's  fond  and  first  regard. 
From  Nature's  luauties  variously  com])arcd 
And  variously  combined,  he  learns  to  frame 
Those  forms  of  bright  pei-fection ',  which  the  bard, 

•  General  ideas  of  excellence,  tlie  immediate  archctj'pes 
of  sublime  imitation,  both  in  painting  and  in  poetry.  Sec 
Aristotle's  Poetics,  aad  the  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 


While  boundless  hopes  and  boundless  views  inflame, 
Euamour'd  consecrates  to  never-dying  fame. 

Of  late,  with  cumbersome,  though  pompous  show, 
Edwin  would  oft  his  flowery  rhyme  deface, 
Through  ardour  to  adorn  :  but  Nature  now 
To  his  experienced  eye  a  modest  grace 
Presents,  where  ornament  the  second  place 
Holds,  to  intrinsic  worth  and  just  design 
Subservient  still.     Simplicity  apace 
Tempers  his  rage  :  he  owns  her  charm  di'V'ine, 
And  clears  the  ambiguous  phrase,  and  lops  the 
unwieldy  line. 

Fain  would  I  sing  (mucli  yet  unsung  remains) 
Wliat  sweet  delirium  o'er  his  bosom  stole. 
When  the  great  shepherd  of  the  Mantuan  plains  ^ 
His  deep  majestic  melody  'gan  roll : 
Fain  would  I  sing  what  transport  stormed  his  soul, 
How  the  red  current  throbb'd  his  veins  along, 
When,  like  Pelides,  bold  beyond  control, 
Without  art  graceful,  without  effort  strong. 
Homer   raised  high  to  heaven  the  loud,  the  im- 
petuous song. 

And  how  his  Ip-e,  though  rude  her  first  essays. 
Now  skill'd  to  soothe,  to  triumph,  to  complain. 
Warbling  at  will  through  each  harmonious  maze. 
Was  taught  to  modulate  the  artful  strain, 
I  fain  would  sing  :  but  ah  !  I  strive  in  vain. 
Sighs  fi'om  a  breaking  heart  my  voice  confound, 
With  trembling  step,  to  join  yon  weeping  train 
I  haste,  where  gleams  funereal  glare  around. 
And,  mix'd  with  shrieks  of  woe, the  knells  of  death 
resound. 

Adieu,  ye  lays,  that  Fancy's  flowers  adorn, 
The  soft  amusement  of  the  vacant  mind  ! 
He  sleeps  in  dust,  and  all  the  Muses  mourn. 
He,  whom  each  virtue  fired,  each  grace  refined. 
Friend,  teacher,  pattern,  darling  of  mankind  ! 
He  sleeps  in  dust  3.     Ah,  how  shall  I  pursue 
My  theme  !     To  heart-consuming  grief  resign'd, 
Here  on  his  recent  grave  I  fix  ray  view. 
And  pour  my  bitter  tears.  Ye  flowery  lays,  adieu ! 

Art  thou,  my  Gregory,  for  ever  fled  ! 
And  am  I  left  to  unavailing  woe  ! 
Wheu  fortune's  storms  assail  this  weary  head, 
Where  cares  long  since  have  shed  untimely  snow  i 
Ah,  now  for  comi'ort  whither  shall  1  go  ! 
No  more  thy  soothing  voice  my  anguish  cheers  : 
Thy  placid  eyes  with  smiles  no  longer  glow. 
My  hopes  to  cherish,  and  allay  my  fears. 
'Tis  meet  that  I  should  mourn  :  flow  forth  afresli, 
my  tears  I 

2  Virgil. 

:<  This  excellent  person  died  suddenly  on  the  10th  of 
I'cbruary,  1773.  The  conclusion  of  the  poem  was  written 
a  few  days  after. 
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Having  lately  seen  in  print  some  poems  ascribed  to  me 
whicli  I  never  ^VTote,  and  some  of  my  own  inaccurately 
copied,  I  tliouglit  it  would  not  bo  improper  to  publish,  in 
this  little  volume,all  the  verses  of  whiclil  am  willing  to  be 
considered  as  the  author.  JIany  others  I  did  indeed  write 
in  the  early  part  of  my  life  ;  but  they  were  in  general  so 
incorrect,  that  I  would  not  rescue  them  from  oblivion,  even 
if  a  wish  could  do  it. 

Some  of  the  few  now  offered  to  the  public  would  perhaps 
have  been  suppressed,  if  in  making  this  collection  I  had 
implicitly  followed  my  own  judgment.  But  in  so  small 
a  matter,  who  would  refuse  to  submit  his  opiuiou  to  that 
of  a  friend  ? 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  reader  to  know  the  date 
of  any  of  these  little  poems.  But  some  private  reasons 
determined  the  author  to  add,  that  most  of  them  were 
written  many  j-cars  ago,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Minstrel,  which  is  his  latest  attempt  in  this  way,  was 
composed  in  the  year  1763. 


ODE    TO    PEACE. 
L    1. 
Peace,  heaven-desccudod  maid  !  whose  powerful 
From  ancient  darkness  eall'd  tlie  morn,        [voice 
Of  jarring  elements  eom])oscd  the  noise. 
When  Chaos  from  liis  old  dominion  torn, 
Witli  all  his  bellowing  throng. 
Far,  far  was  hurl'd  the  void  abyss  along  ; 
And  all  the  bright  angelic  choir 
To  loftiest  raptures  tuned  the  heavenly  l}Te, 
Pour'd  in  loud  symphony  the  impetuous  strain  ; 
And  cvei-y  fiery  orb  and  planet  sung. 
And  wide  through  night's  dark  desolate  domain 
Rebounding  long  and  deep  the  lays  triumphant  rung. 


Oh,  ^\■hither  art  thou  fled,  Saturnian  reign  ? 
Roll  round  again,  majestic  years  ! 
To  break  fell  Tyranny's  corroding  chain, 
From  Woe's  wan  cheek  to  wipe  the  bitter  tears, 
Ye  years,  again  roll  round  ! 
Hark  from  afar  what  loud  tumultuous  sound, 
While  echoes  sweep  tlie  winding  vales. 
Swells  full  along  the  plains,  and  loads  the  gales 


Murder  deep  roused,  with  the  wild  whirlwind'shasta 
And  roar  of  tempest,  from  her  cavern  springs, 
Her  tangled  serpents  girds  around  her  waist. 
Smiles  ghastly-stern,  and  shakes  her  gore-distilling: 
wings. 

I.  3. 
Fierce  up  the  yielding  skies 

The  shouts  redoubling  rise  : 

Earth  shudders  at  the  dreadful  sound. 

And  all  is  listening  trembling  round. 

Torrents,  that  from  yon  promontory's  head 

Dash'd  furious  down  in  desperate  cascade, 

Heard  from  afar  amid  the  lonely  night 

That  oft  have  led  the  wanderer  right, 

Are  silent  at  the  noise. 

The  mighty  ocean's  more  majestic  voice, 

Drown'd  in  superior  din,  is  heard  no  more  ; 

The  surge  in  silence  sweeps  along  the  foamy  shore» 

n.    1. 
The  bloody  banner  streaming  in  the  air, 
Seen  on  }-on  sky-mix'd  mountain's  brow, 
The  mingling  multitudes,  the  madding  car 
Pouring  impetuous  on  the  plain  below. 
War's  dreadful  lord  proclaim. 
Bursts  out  by  frequent  fits  the  expansive  flame  ; 
Whirl'd  in  tempestuous  eddies  flies 
The  surging  smoke  o'er  all  the  darkeu'd  sides. 
The  cheerful  face  of  heaven  no  more  is  seen, 
Fddes  the  morn's  vivid  blush  to  deadly  pale. 
The  bat  flits  transient  o'er  the  dusky  green, 
Night's  shrieking  birds  along  the  sullen  twilight 

[sail» 

II.  2. 

Involved  in  fire-streak'd  gloom  the  car  comes  on^ 
The  mangled  steeds  grim  Terror  guides ; 
His  forehead  writhed  to  a  relentless  frown. 
Aloft  the  angry  power  of  battles  rides  : 
Grasp'd  in  his  mighty  hand 
A  mace  tremendous  desolates  the  land  ; 
Thunders  the  turret  down  the  steep. 
The  mountain  shrinks  before  its  wasteful  sweep: 
Chill  Horror  the  dissolving  limbs  invades  ; 
Smit  by  the  blasting  lightning  of  his  ej-es, 
A  bloated  paleness  beauty's  bloom  o'erspreads. 
Fades  every  flowery  field,  and  every  verdure  dieB. 

II.    3. 

How  startled  Frenzy  stai'es. 

Bristling  her  ragged  hairs  ! 

Revenge'  the  gory  fragment  gnaws  ; 

See,  with  her  griping  vulture-claws 
I  Imprinted  deep,  she  rends  the  opening  wound  ! 
I  Hatred  her  torch  blue-streaming  tosses  round ; 

The  shrieks  of  agony  and  clang  of  arms 

Re-echo  to  the  fierce  alarms 

Her  trump  terrific  blows. 

Disparting  from  behind,  the  clouds  disclose 

Of  kingly  gesture  a  gigantic  form. 

That  with  his  scourge  sublime  directs  the  whirling 
storm. 
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III.    1. 

Ambition,  outside  fair  !  within  more  foul 
Tlian  fellest  fiend  from  Tartarus  sprung, 
In  caverns  hateli'd,  wliere  the  fierce  torrents  roll 
Of  Phlegethon,  the  burning  banks  along, 
Yon  naked  waste  survey  : 

Where  late  was  heard  the  flute's  mellifluous  lay : 
Where  late  the  rosy-bosora'd  Hours 
In  loose  array  danced  lightly  o'er  the  flowers  ; 
Where  late  the  shepherd  told  his  tender  tale  ; 
And  waked  by  the  soft-murmuring  breeze  of  morn 
The  voice  of  cheerful  labour  fill'd  the  dale  ; 
And   dove-eyed    Plenty   smiled,   and  waved   her 
liberal  horn. 

III.    2. 
Yon  ruins,  sable  from  the  wasting  flame. 
But  mark  the  once  replendent  dome  ; 
The  frequent  corse  obstructs  the  sullen  stream. 
And  ghosts  glare  horrid  from  the  sylvan  gloom. 
How  sadly-silent  all  ! 

Save  where  outstretch'd  beneath  yon  hanging  wall 
Pale  Famine  moans  with  feeble  breath. 
And  Torture  yells,  and  grinds  her  bloody  teeth — 
Though  vain  the  muse,  and  every  melting  lay. 
To  touch  thy  lieart,  unconscious  of  remorse  ! 
Know,  monster,  know,  thy  hour  is  on  the  way, 
I  see,  I  see  the  years  begin  theu*  mighty  course. 

III.  3. 

What  scenes  of  glory  rise 
Before  my  dazzled  eyes  ! 
Young  Zephyrs  wave  their  wanton  wings, 
And  melody  celestial  rings  : 

Along  the  lilied  lawn  the  nymphs  advance,  [dance . 
Flush'd  with  love's  bloom,  and  range  the  sprightly 
The  gladsome  shepherds  on  the  mountain-side, 
Array'd  in  all  their  rural  pride. 
Exalt  the  festive  note, 
Inviting  Echo  from  her  inmost  grot — 
But  ah  !  the  landscape  glows  with  fainter  light. 
It  darkens,  swims,  and  flies  for  ever  from  my  sight. 

IV.  1. 

Illusions  vain  !     Can  sacred  Peace  reside 
Where  .soi'did  gold  the  breast  alarms. 
Where  cruelty  inflames  the  eye  of  Pride, 
And  Grandeur  wantons  in  soft  Pleasure's  arms  ! 
Ambition  !  these  are  thine  : 
These  from  the  soul  erase  the  form  divme ; 
These  quench  the  animating  fire, 
That  warms  the  bosom  with  sublime  desire. 
Thence  the  relentless  heart  forgets  to  fee). 
Hate  rides  tremendous  on  the  o'erwhelming  brow. 
And  midnight  Rancour  grasps  the  cruel  steel. 
Blaze  the  funereal  flames,  and  sound  the  shrieks 
of  Woe. 

IV.    2. 

From  Albion  fled,  thy  once-beloved  rqtreat, 
What  region  brightens  in  thy  smile, 
Creative  Peace,  and  underneath  thy  feet 
Sees  sudden  flowers  adorn  the  rugged  soill 
In  bleak  Siberia  blows, 

AVaked  by  thy  genial  breath,  the  balmy  rose  ? 
Waved  over  by  thy  magic  wand, 
Does  life  inform  fell  Lybia's  burning  sand  ? 
Or  does  some  isle  thj'  parting  flight  detain. 
Whore  roves  the  Indian  through  primeval  shades  : 
Haunts  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  woodland  reign. 
And  led  by  re;isoirs  vay  the  path  of  Nature  treads  1 


IV.    3. 

On  Cuba's  utmost  steepj' 
Far  leaning  o'er  the  deep. 
The  goddess'  pensive  form  was  seen. 
Her  robe  of  Nature's  varied  green 
Waved  on  the  gale  ;  grief  dimm'd  her  radiant  eyes. 
Her  swelling  bosom  heaved  with  boding  sighs ': 
She  eyed  the  main  ;  where,  gaining  on  the  view. 
Emerging  from  the  ethereal  blue. 
Midst  the  dread  pomp  of  war, 
Gleam'd  the  Iberian  streamer  from  afar. 
She  saw ;  and  on  refulgent  pinions  boinie 
Slow  wiug'd  her  way  sublime,  and  mingled  with 
the  morn. 


TRIUMPH    OF   MELANCHOLY. 

Memory,  be  .still  !  why  throng  upon  the  thought 
These  scenes  deep-stain'd  with  Sorrow's  sable  dye  ? 
Hast  thou  in  store  no  joy-illumined  drauglit, 
To  cheer  bewilder'd  Fancy's  tearful  eye  2 

Yes — from  afar  a  landscape  seems  to  rise, 
Deek'd  gorgeous  by  the  lavish  hand  of  Spring  ; 
Thin  gilded  clouds  float  light  along  the  skies, 
And  laughing  Loves  disport  on  fluttering  wing. 

How  blest  the  youth  in  yonder  valley  laid  ! 
Soft  smiles  in  every  conscious  feature  play. 
While  to  the  galelow-mui'muring  through  the  glade 
He  tempers  sweet  his  sprightly-warblLug  lay. 

Hail  Innocence  !  whose  bosom,  all  serene, 
Feels  not  fierce  passion's  raving  tempest  roll  ! 
Oh  ne'er  may  Care  distract  that  placid  mien  ! 
Oh  ne'er  may  Doubt's  dark  shades  o'erwhelm  thy 

soul ! 

Vain  wish  !  for  lo,  in  gay  attire  conceal'd, 
Yonder  she  comes  !  the  heart-inflaming  fiend  ! 
(Will  no  kind  power  the  helpless  stripling  shield !) 
Swift  to  her  destined  prey  see  Passion  bend ! 

0  smile  accurst,  to  hide  the  worst  designs  1 
Now  with  blithe  eye  she  woos  him  to  be  blest, 
While  round  her  arm  unseen  a  sei-pent  twines — 
And  lo,  she  hurls  it  hissing  at  his  breast  ! 

And,  instant,  lo,  his  dizzy  eye-ball  swims 
Ghastly,  and  reddening  darts  a  threatful  glare  : 
Pain  with  strong  grasp  distorts  his  writhing  limbs, 
And  Fear's  cold  hand  erects  his  bristling  Jiair  ! 

Is  this,  0  life,  is  this  thy  boa-sted  prime  ! 
And  does  thy  spring  no  happier  prospect  yield  ! 
Why  gilds  the  vernal  sun  thy  gaudy  clime, 
When  nipping  mildews  waste  the  flowery  field  ! 

How  memory  pains !  Let  some  gay  theme  beguile 
The  musing  mind,  and  soothe  to  soft  delight. 
Ye  images  of  woe,  no  more  recoil  ; 
Be  life's  past  scenes  wrapt  in  oblivious  night. 

'  This  alludes  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Span- 
iards under  Columbus.  These  ravagers  are  said  to  havo 
made  their  first  descent  on  the  islands  in  the  GuJf  of 
Florida,  of  which  Cuba  is  one. 
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Now  when  fierce  Winter,  arm'd  with  wasteful 
power, 
Heaves  the  wild  deep  that  thunders  from  afar. 
How  sweet  to  sit  in  this  sequoster'd  bower, 
To  hear,  and  but  to  hear,  the  mingling  war  ! 

Ambition  here  displays  no  L;ilded  toy 
Tliat  tempts  on  desperate  wini;  the  soul  to  rise, 
Nor  I'lcasui-e's  flower-embroider'd  paths  decoy, 
Nor  Anguish  lurks  in  Grandeur's  gay  disguise. 

Oft  has  Contentment  ehoer'd  this  lone  abode 
With  the  mild  hmiruish  of  her  smiling  eye  ; 
Here  Health  has  oft  in  blushing  beauty  glow'd, 
While  loose  robed  Q,uiet  stood  enamour'd  by. 

E'en  the  storm  lulls  to  more  profound  repose  : 
The  storm  these  humble  walls  assails  in  vain  ; 
Sereen'd  is  the  lily  when  the  whirlwind  blows. 
While  the  oak's  stately  ruin  strows  the  plain. 

Blow  on,  ye  winds!  Thine,  Winter,  be  the  skies, 
Roll  the  old  ocean,  and  the  vales  lay  waste  : 
Nature  thy  momentary  rage  defies  ; 
To  her  relief  the  gentler  seasons  haste. 

Throned  in  her  emerald  ear  see  Spring  appear ! 
(As  Fancy  wills,  the  landscape  starts  to  view) 
Her  emerald  car  the  youthful  Zephyrs  bear, 
Fanning  her  bosom  with  their  pinions  blue. 

Around  the  jocund  Hours  are  fluttering  seen  ; 
And  lo,  her  rod  the  rose-lipp'd  power  extends  ! 
And  lo,  the  lawns  are  deek'd  in  living  green, 
And  Beauty's  bright-eyed  train  from  heaven  de- 
scends ! 

Haste,  happy  days,  and  make  all  nature  glad — 
But  will  all  nature  joy  at  your  return  ? 
Say,  can  ye  cheer  pale  Sickness'  gloomy  bed. 
Or  dry  the  tears  that  bathe  the  untimely  urn  ? 

Will  ye  one  transient  ray  of  gladness  dart 
'Cross  the  dark  cell  where  hopeless  slavery  lies  ? 
To  ease  tired  Disappointment's  bleeding  heart. 
Will  all  your  stores  of  softening  balm  suffice  ? 

When  fell  Oppression  in  his  harpy  fangs 
From  Want's  weak  grasp  the  last  sad  morsel  bears. 
Can  ye  allay  the  heart-wrung  parent's  pangs. 
Whose  famish'd  child  craves  help  with  fruitless 
tears  I 

For  ah  !  thy  reign,  Oppression,  is  not  past. 
Who  from  the  shivering  limbs  the  vestment  rendsl 
Who  lays  the  once-rejoicing  village  waste, 
'Bursting  the  ties  of  lovers  and  of  fi-iends  ? 

O  ye,  to  Pleasure  who  resign  the  day, 
As  loose  in  Luxury's  clasping  arms  you  lie, 
O  yet  let  pity  in  your  breast  bear  sway, 
And  learn  to  melt  at  Misery's  moving  cry. 

But  hop'st  thou,  Muse,  vain-glorious  as  thou  art, 
With  the  weak  impulse  of  thy  Inmible  strain, 
Hop'st  thou  to  soften  Pride's  obdurate  heart, 
When  Errol's  bright  example  shines  in  vain  ? 

Then  cease  the  theme.  Turn,Fancy,turn  thine  eye. 
Thy  weeping  eye,  nor  further  urge  thy  flight ; 
Thy  haunts,  alas  !  no  gleams  of  joy  supply. 
Or  transient  gleams,  that  flash,  and  sink  in  night. 


Yet  fain  the  mind  its  anguish  would  forego — 
Spread  then,  historic  Muse,  thy  pictured  scroll ; 
Bid  thy  great  scenes  in  all  tlieir  splendour  glow. 
And  swell  to  thought  sublime  th'  exalted  soul. 

Whatminglingpomps  rush  boundless  on  thegazc! 
What  gallant  navies  ride  the  heaving  deep  ! 
What  glittering  towns  their   cloud-wrapt  turrets 
What  bulwarks  i'rown  horrific  o'er  the  steep !  [raise! 

Bristling  with  spears,  and  bright  with  burnish'd 
shields, 
Th'  embattled  legions  stretch  their  long  array  ; 
Discord's  red  torch,  as  fierce  she  scours  the  fields, 
With  bloody  tincture  stains  the  face  of  day. 

And  now  the  hosts  in  silence  wait  the  sign. 
How  keen  their  looks  whom  Liberty  inspires  ! 
Quick  as  the  goddess  darts  along  the  line. 
Each  breast  impatient  burns  with  noble  fires. 

Her  form  how  graceful  !     In  her  lofty  mien 
The  smiles  of  Love  stern  Wisdom's  frown  control; 
Her  fearless  eye,  determined  though  serene. 
Speaks  the  great  purpose,  and  th'  unconquer'd  soul. 

Mark,  where  Ambition  leads  the  adverse  band, 
Each  feature  fierce  and  haggard,  as  with  pain  ! 
With  menace  loud  he  cries,While  from  his  hand 
He  vainly  strives  to  wipe  the  crimson  stain. 

Lo,  at  his  call,  impetuous  as  the  storms, 
Headlong  to  deeds  of  death  the  hosts  are  driven  ; 
Hatred,  to  madness  wrought,  each  face  deforms. 
Mounts  the  black  whirl wind,and  involves  the  heaven 

Now,  Virtue,  now  thy  powerful  succour  lend. 
Shield  them  for  Liberty,  who  dare  to  die — 
Ah  Liberty  !  will  none  thy  cause  befriend  ? 
Are  these  thy  sons,  thy  generous  sons,  that  fly  ? 

Not  Virtue's  self,  when  Heaven  its  aid  denies. 
Can  brace  the  loosen'd  nerves,  or  warm  the  heart; 
Not  Virtue's  self  can  still  the  bui-st  of  sighs. 
When  festers  ni  the  soul  Misfortune's  dart. 

See  where,  by  heaven-bred  terror  all  dismay'd. 
The  scattering  legions  pour  along  the  plain  ! 
Ambition's  car  with  bloody  spoils  ari-av'd 
Hews  its  broad  way,  as  Vengeance  guides  the  rein. 

But  who  is  he,  that,  by  yon  lonely  brook 
With  woods  o'erhung  and  precipices  rude  ', 
Abandon'd  lies,  and  with  undaunted  look 
Sees  streaming  from  his  breast  the  purple  flood  { 

Ah  Brutus  !  ever  thine  he  Virtue's  tear ! 
Lo,  his  dim  eyes  to  Liberty  he  turns 
As,  scarce  supported  on  her  broken  spear. 
O'er  her  expiring  son  the  goddess  mourns. 

Loose  to  the  wind  her  azure  mantle  flies, 
From  her  dishevel'd  locks  she  rends  the  plume  j 
No  lustre  lightens  in  her  weeping  eyes, 
And  on  her  tcar-stain'd  cheek  no  x-oses  bloom. 

Meanwhile  the  ^^■orkl,  Ambition,  owns  thy  sway, 
Fame's  loudest  trumpet  labours  in  thy  praise  ; 
For  thee  the  Muse  awakes  her  sweetest  lay. 
And  Flattery  bids  for  thee  her  altars  blaze. 

'  Such,  according  to  the  description  given  hy  Plutarch, 
was  the  scene  of  lirutus's  death. 
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Nor  in  life's  lofty  bustling  sphere  alone, 
The  sphere  where  monarehs  and  where  heroes  toil, 
Sink  Virtue's  sons  beneath  Misfortune's  frown. 
While  Guilt's  tlirill'd  bosom  leaps  at  Pleasure's 
smile ; 

Full  oft,  where  Solitude  and  Silence  dwell 
Far,  far  remote  amid  the  lowly  plain, 
Resounds  the  voice  of  Woe  from  Virtue's  cell. 
Such  is  man's  doom,  and  Pity  weeps  in  vain. 

Still  grief  recoils — How  vainly  have  I  strove 
Thy  power,  O  Jtlelancholy,  to  withstand ! 
Tired  I  submit ;  but  yet,"0  yet  remove. 
Or  ease  the  pressure  of  thy  heavy  hand. 

Yet  for  a  while  let  the  bewilder'd  soul 
Find  in  society  relief  from  woe ; 
0  yield  a  while  to  Friendship's  soft  control ; 
Some  respite.  Friendship,  wilt  thou  not  bestow  ! 

Come,  then,  Philander  !  for  thy  lofty  mind 
Looks  down  from  far  on  all  that  charms  the  great; 
For  thou  canst  bear,  unshaken  and  resign' d. 
The  brightest  smiles,  the  blackest  frowns  of  Fate  : 

Come  thou,  whose  love  unlimited,  sincere, 
Nor  faction  cools,  nor  injury  destroys; 
Who  leud'st  to  Misery's  moans  a  pitying  ear, 
And  feel'st  with  ecstacy  another's  joys  : 

Who  know'st  man's  frailty;  with  a  favouring  eye, 
And  melting  heart,  behold'st  a  brother's  fall ; 
Who,  unenslaved  by  custom's  narrow  tie. 
With  manly  freedom  foUow'st  reason's  call. 

And  bring  thy  Delia,  softly-smiling  fair. 
Whose  spotless  soul  no  sordid  thoughts  deform; 
Her  accents  mild  would  still  each  throbbing  care, 
And  harmonize  the  thunder  of  the  storm  : 

Though  blest  with  wisdom  and  with  wit  refined. 
She  courts  not  homage,  nor  desires  to  shine  ; 
In  her  each  sentiment  sublime  is  join'd 
To  female  sweetness,  and  a  form  divine. 

Come,  and  dispel  the  deep-surrounding  shade  : 
Let  chasten'd  mirth  the  social  hours  employ ; 
0  catch  the  swift-wiug'd  hour  before  'tis  fled, 
On  swiftest  pinion  liios  the  hour  of  joy. 

Even  wliili^  the  careless  disencumber'd  soul 
Dissolving  sinks  to  joy's  oblivious  dream, 
Even  then  to  time's  tremendous  verge  we  roll 
With  haste  impetuous  down  life's  surgy  stream. 

Can  Gaiety  the  vanish'd  years  restore. 
Or  on  the  withering  limbs  fresh  beauty  shed. 
Or  soothe  the  sad  inevitable  hour, 
Or  cheer  the  dark  dark  mansions  of  the  dead  ? 

Still  sounds  the  solemn  knell  in  fancy's  ear 
That  call'd  Cleora  to  the  silent  tomb  ; 
To  her  how  joeund  roU'd  the  sprightly  year  ! 
How  shone  the  nymph  in  beauty's  brightest  bloom! 

Ah  !  Beauty's  bloom  avails  not  in  the  grave, 
Youth's  lofty  mien,  nor  age's  awful  grace  ; 
Moulder  unknown  the  monarch  and  the  slave, 
Whelm'd  in  th'  enormous  wreck  of  human  race. 


The  thought-fix'dportraitui-e,the  breathing  bust, 
The  arch  with  proud  memorials  array'd. 
The  long-lived  pjTamid  shall  sink  in  dust 
To  dumb  oblivion's  ever-desert  shade. 

Fancy  from  comfort  wanders  still  astray. 
Ah,  Melancholy  !  how  I  feel  thy  power  ! 
Long  have  I  labour'd  to  elude  thy  sway  ! 
But  'tis  enough,  lor  I  resist  no  more. 

The  traveller  thus,  that  o'er  the  midnight  w^aste 
Through  many  a  lonesome  path  is  doom'd  to  roam, 
Wilder'd  and  weary  sits  him  down  at  last ; 
For  long  the  night,  and  distant  far  his  home. 


ELEGY. 


Tired  with  the  busy  crowds,  that  all  the  day 
Impatient  throng  where  Folly's  altars  flame. 
My  languid  ])owers  dissolve  with  quick  decay. 
Till  genial  Sleep  repair  the  sinkmg  frame. 

Hail,  kind  reviver  !  that  canst  lull  the  cares. 
And  every  weary  sense  compose  to  rest, 
Lighten  th'  oppressive  load  which  anguish  bears, 
And  warm  with  hope  the  cold  desponding  breast, 

Touch'd  by  thy  rod,  from  Power's  majestic  brow- 
Drops  the  gay  plume  ;  he  pines  a  lowly  clown ; 
And  on  the  cold  earth  stretch'd,  the  son  of  Woe 
Quaffs  Pleasure's  draught  and  wears  a  fanciedcrowu. 

When  roused  by  thee,  on  boundless  pinions  borne. 
Fancy  to  fairy  scenes  exults  to  rove, 
Now  scales  tlie  cliff  gay-gleaming  on  the  morn. 
Now  sad  and  silent  treads  the  deepening  grove ; 

Or  skims  the  main,  and  listens  to  the  storms, 
Marks  the  long  waves  roU  far  remote  away  ; 
'  Or  mingling  with  ten  thousand  glittering  forms. 
Floats  on  tlie  gale,  and  basks  in  purest  day. 

Haply,  ere  long,  pierced  by  the  howling  blast. 
Through  dark  and  pathless  deserts  I  shall  roam. 
Plunge  down  th'  uniathom'd  deep,  or  shrink  aghast 
Where  bursts  the  shrieking  spectre  from  the  tomb 

Perhaps  loose  Luxui-y's  enchanting  smile 
Shall  lure  my  steps  to  some  romantic  dale. 
Where  Mirth's  light  freaks  th'  unheeded  hours  be- 
And  airs  of  rapture  warble  in  the  gale.         [guile 

Instructive  emblem  of  this  mortal  state  ! 
Where  scenes  as  various  every  hour  arise 
In  swift  succession,  which  the  hand  of  Fate 
Presents,  then  snatches  from  our  wondering  eyes. 

Be  taught,  vain  man,  how  fleeting  all  thy  joys. 
Thy  boasted  grandeur,  and  thy  glittering  store  ; 
Death  comes,  and  all  thy  fancied  bliss  destroys. 
Quick  as  a  dream  it  fades,  and  is  no  more. 

And,  sons  of  Sorrow!  though  the  threatening  storm 
Of  angry  Fortune  overhang  a  while. 
Let  not  "her  frowns  your  iuward  peace  deform^; 
Soon  happier  days  in  happier  climes  shall  smile. 

Through  Earth's  throng'd  visions  while  we  toss  for- 
'Tis  tumult  all,  and  rage,  and  restless  strife  ;   [lorn, 
But  these  shall  vanish  like  the  dreams  of  mom, 
When  Death  awakes  us  to  immortal  life. 
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Escaped  the  gloom  of  mortal  life,  a  soul 
Here  leaves  its  mouldering  teneineiit  of  elay, 
Safe,  where  no  cares  their  whelming  billoivs  roll, 
No  doubts  bewilder,  and  no  hopes  betray. 

Like  thee,  I  once  have  stemm'd  the  sea  of  life ; 
Like  thee,  have  languish'd  after  empty  joys; 
Like  thee,  have  labour'd  in  the  stormy  strife ; 
Been  grieved  for  trifles,  and  amused  with  toys. 

Yet  for  a  while  'gainst  Passion's  tlireatful  blast 
Let  steady  Reason  urge  the  struggling  oar; 
Shot  through  the  dreary  gloom  the  morn  at  last 
Gives  to  thy  longing  eye  the  blissful  shore. 

Forget  my  frailties,  thou  art  also  frail ; 
Forgive  my  lapses,  for  thyself  may'st  fall  ; 
Nor  read  unmoved  my  artless  tender  tale, 
I  was  a  friend,  O  man,  to  thee,  to  all. 


EPITAPHS. 

Kov.  l,.l7o7. 

TO  THIS  GRAVE   IS  COMHIITTED 

ALL  THAT  THE  GRAVE  CAN  CLAIM 

CF  TWO  BnoTHERS,   *****  AND   ********  ■5, 

WHO,   ON  THE   VII  OF  OCTOBER,   MDCCLVII, 

BOTH   UNFORTUNATELY  PERISHED  IN  THE   *  *  *   WATER: 

THE  ONE  IN  HIS  XXII,  THE  OTHER  IN  HIS  XVIII,  YEAR. 

THEIR  DISCONSOLATE   FATHER,  *****       ****«*, 

ERKCTS  THIS   MONUMENT  TO  THE   MEMORY  OP 

THESE  AMIABLE   YOUTHS  ; 

WHOSE   EARLY  VIRTUES   niOMISLD 

UNCOMMON  COMFORT  TO   HIS  DECLINING   YEARS, 

AND  SINGULAR  EMOLUMENT  TO  SOCIETY. 


O  THOU  !  whose  steps  in  sacred  rev'rence  tread 
These  lone  dominions  of  the  silent  dead  ; 
On  this  sad  stone  a  pious  look  bestow, 
Nor  uninstrueted  read  this  tale  of  woe  ; 
And  while  the  sigh  of  sorrow  heaves  thy  breast. 
Let  each  rebellious  murmur  be  supprcss'd; 
Heaven's  hidden  ways  to  trace,  for  us,  how  vain  • 
Heaven's  wise  decrees  how  impious  to  arraign  ! 
Pui'c  from  the  stains  of  a  polluted  age. 
In  early  bloom  of  life,  they  left  the  stage  : 
Not  doom'd  in  lingering  woe  to  ^vaste  theii' breath, 
One  iiKimcnt  snatch'd  them  from  the  power  of 

Death : 
They  lived  united,  and  united  died  ; 
Happy  the  fi-iends,  whom  Death  cannot  divide  ! 

'  James  Beattie.  This  epitaph  was  intended  for  him- 
self.—C. 

"  Tliis  epitaph  is  engraven  on  a  tomb-stone  in  the 
churchyard  of  Lethnet,  in  the  sliirc  of  Angus. 

3  Two  young  men  of  tlie  name  of  Lcitch,  who  were 
drowned  in  crossing  the  river  Soutliesk.  It  is  not  very 
obvious  why  their  names  sliould  be  concealed  in  the  first 
edition  of  those  poems. — C. 


SONG, 

IN   IMITATION  OF  SHAIiSPEAItK'S 

"  liloic,  blow,  thou  winter  viinl,"  Ste. 

Blow,  1)1ow,  thou  vernal  gale  ! 
Thy  balm  will  not  avail 
To  case  my  aching  breast  ; 
Though  thou  the  billows  smooth, 
Thy  murmurs  cannot  soothe 
My  weary  stml  to  rest. 
Flow,  flow,  thou  tuneful  stream  ! 
Infuse  the  easy  dream 
Into  the  peaceful  soul  ; 
But  thou  canst  not  compose 
The  tumult  of  my  woes, 
Though  soft  thy  waters  ro!!^ 
Blush,  blush,  ye  fairest  flowers ! 
Beauties  surpassing  yours 
My  Rosalind  adorn  ; 
Nor  is  the  Winter's  blast. 
That  lays  your  glories  waste, 
So  killing  as  her  scorn. 
Breathe,  breathe,  ye  tender  laj'S, 
That  linger  down  the  maze 
Of  yonder  winding  grove  ; 
0  let  your  soft  control 
Bend  her  relenting  soul 
To  pity  and  to  love. 
Fade,  fade,  yc  flowerets  fair ! 
Gales,  fan  no  more  the  air ! 
Ye  streams  forget  to  glide  ! 
Be  hu.sh'd,  each  vernal  strain ; 
Since  nought  can  soothe  my  pain. 
Nor  mitigate  her  pride. 

RETIREMENT. 

1758. 

When  in  the  crimson  cloud  of  even 

The  lingering  light  decays. 

And  Hesper  on  the  front  of  Honvc-a 

His  glittering  gem  displays  ; 

Deep  in  the  silent  vale,  unseen. 

Beside  a  lulling  stream, 

A  pensive  youth,  of  placid  mien. 

Indulged  this  tender  theme  : — 

"  Ye  cliffs,  in  hoary  grandeur  piled 

High  o'er  the  glimmering  dale; 

Ye  woods,  along  whose  windings  wild 

Murmurs  the  solemn  gale  ; 

Where  Melancholy  strays  forlorn, 

And  Woe  retires  to  weep. 

What  time  the  wan  Moon's  yellow  horn 

Gleams  on  the  western  deep. 

"  To  you,  ye  wastes,  whose  artless  charms 

Ne'er  drew  ambition's  eye, 

'Scaped  a  tumultuous  world's  alarms, 

To  your  retreats  I  fly. 

Deep  in  your  most  seauestcr'd  bower 

Let  me  at  last  recline. 

Where  Solitude,  mild,  modest  power. 

Leans  on  her  ivied  shrine. 

"  How-  shall  I  woo  thee,  matchle.s.'!  fair  I 

Thy  lieavenly  smile  how  win  ? 

Thy  smile  that  smooths  the  brow  of  voiV^ 

And  stills  the  .storm  within. 
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O  wilt  tliou  to  thy  favourite  grove 

Tliine  ardent  votary  bring, 

And  bless  his  hours  and  bid  them  move 

Serene,  on  silent  wing  I 

"  Oft  let  Remembrance  soothe  his  mind 

With  dreams  of  former  days, 

When  in  the  lap  of  Peace  reclined 

He  fi-amed  his  infant  lays: 

When  Fancy  roamed  at  large,  nor  Care 

Nor  cold  Distrust  alarm'd, 

Nor  Envy  with  malignant  glare 

His  simple  youth  had  harm'd. 

"  Twas  then,  0  Solitude  !  to  thee 

His  early  vows  were  paid, 

From  heart  sincere,  and  warm  and  free. 

Devoted  to  the  shade. 

Ah  why  did  Fate  his  steps  decoy 

In  stormy  paths  to  roam. 

Remote  from  all  congenial  joy  ! — 

O  take  the  wanderer  home. 

"  Thy  shades,  thy  silence  now  be  mine. 

Thy  charms  my  only  theme  ; 

My  haunt  the  hollow  cliff,  whose  pine 

Waves  o'er  the  gloomy  stream. 

Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  gi'ay 

Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs. 

And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 

To  more  profound  repose. 

"  0,  while  to  thee  the  woodland  pours 

Its  wildly-warbling  song. 

And  balmy  from  the  bank  of  flowers 

The  Zephyr  breathes  along  ; 

Let  no  rude  sound  invade  irom  far. 

No  vagrant  foot  be  nigh, 

No  ray  from  Grandeur's  gilded  ear 

Flash  on  the  startled  eye. 

"  But  if  some  pilgrim  through  the  glade 

Thy  hallow'd  bowers  explore, 

O  guard  from  harm  his  hoary  head. 

And  listen  to  his  lore ; 

For  he  of  joys  divine  shall  tell, 

That  wean  irom  earthly  woe, 

And  triumph  o'er  the  mighty  spell 

That  chains  his  heart  below. 

"  For  me,  no  more  the  path  invites 

Ambition  loves  to  tread  ; 

No  more  I  climb  those  toilsome  heights. 

By  guileful  Hope  misled  ; 

Leaps  my  fond  fluttering  heart  no  more 

To  Mirth's  enlivening  strain  ; 

For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o'er, 

And  all  the  past  is  vain." 

ELEGY, 

WRITTKJJ    IN  THK   VEAK    \7M'. 

Stii.l  shall  unthinking  man  substantial  deem 
The  forms  that  fleet  througli  life's  deceitful  dream? 
Till  at  some  stroke  of  Fate  the  vision  flies, 
And  sad  realities  in  prospect  rise ; 
And,  from  elysian  slumbers  rudely  lorn, 
The  sUirtled  soul  awakes,  to  think  and  mourn. 
O  ye,  whoso  hours  in  jocund  train  advance. 
Whose  spirits  to  the  song  of  gladness  dance. 
Who  flowery  plains  in  endless  jjomp  survey. 
Glittering  in  beams  of  visionary  day  ; 
O,  yet  while  Fate  delays  th'  impending  woe, 
Be  roused  to  thought,  anticipate  tiic  blow ; 


Lest,  like  the  lightning's  glance  the  sudden  ill 
Flash  to  confound,  and  penetrate  to  kill ; 
Lest,  thus  encompass'd  with  funereal  gloom. 
Like  me,  ye  bend  o'er  some  untimely  tomb. 
Pour  your  wild  ravings  in  Night's  frighted  ear, 
And  half  pronounce  Heaven's  sacred  doom  severe. 

Wise,  beauteous, good!  O  every  grace  combine(J^ 
That  charms  the  eye,  or  captivates  the  mind ! 
Fresh  as  the  floweret  opening  on  the  morn, 
Whose  leaves  bright  drops  of  liquid  pearl  adorn  I 
Sweet  as  the  downy-pinion'd  gale,  that  roves 
To  gather  fragrance  in  Arabian  groves  ! 
Mild  as  tlie  melodies  at  close  of  day. 
That  heiU'd  remote  along  the  vale  decay ! 
Yet,  why  with  these  compared  ?  What  tints  so  fine, 
What  sweetness,  mildness,  can  be  match'd  with 
Why  roam  abroad,  since  recollection  true  [thine  ? 
Restores  the  lovely  form  to  fancy's  view  ? 
Still  let  me  gaze,  and  every  care  beguile. 
Gaze  on  that  cheek,  where  all  the  Graces  smile ; 
That  soul-expressing  eye,  benignly  bright. 
Where  Meekness  beams  ineffable  delight ; 
That  brow,  where  Wisdom  sits  enthroned  serene. 
Each  feature  forms,  and  dignifies  the  mien : 
Still  let  me  listen,  while  her  words  impart 
The  sweet  effusions  of  the  blameless  heart, 
Till  all  my  soul,  each  tumult  charm'd  away. 
Yields,  gently  led,  to  Virtue's  easy  sway. 

By  thee  inspired,  0  Virtue,  age  is  young, 
And  music  warbles  from  the  faltering  tongue : 
Thy  ray  creative  cheers  the  clouded  brow, 
And  decks  the  faded  cheek  with  rosy  glow. 
Brightens  the  joyless  aspect,  and  supplies 
Pure  heavenly  lustre  to  the  languid  eyes : 
But  when  youth's  living  bloom  reflects  thy  beams. 
Resistless  on  the  view  the  glory  streams. 
Love,  wonder,  joy,  alternately  alarm. 
And  beauty  dazzles  with  angelic  charm. 

Ah,  whither  fled  ?  ye  dear  illusions,  stay ! 
Lo,  pale  and  silent  lies  the  lovely  clay. 
How  are  the  roses  on  that  cheek  decay'd, 
Which  late  the  purple  light  of  youth  display'd ! 
Health  on  her  form  each  sprightly  grace  bestow'd! 
With  life  and  thought  each  speaking  feature  glow'd. 
Fair  was  the  blossom,  soft  the  vernal  sky  ; 
Elate  with  hope,  we  deem'd  no  tempest  nigh : 
When  lo,  a  wliirlwind's  instantaneous  gust 
Left  all  its  beauties  withering  in  the  dust. 

Cold  the  soft  hand  that  sooth'd  Woe's  weary  head ! 
And  quench'd  the  eye,  the  pitying  tear  that  shed! 
And  nmte  the  voice,  whcrtC  pleasing  accents  stole. 
Infusing  balm,  into  the  rankled  soul ! 
0  Death,  why  arm  with  cruelty  thy  power. 
And  spare  the  idle  weed,  yet  lop  the  flower? 
Why  fly  thy  shafts  in  lawless  error  driven? 
Is  Virtue  then  no  more  the  care  of  Heaven? 
But  peace,  bold  thought !    be  still,  my  bursting 
We,  not  Eliza,  felt  the  fatal  dart.  [hearti 

Escaped  the  dungeon,  does  the  slave  complain. 
Nor  bless  the  friendly  hand  that  broke  the  chain? 
Say,  pines  not  Virtue  for  the  lingering  morn. 
On  this  dark  wild  condemn'd  to  roam  forlorn  ! 
Where  Reason's  meteor-rays,  with  sickly  glow, 
O'er  the  dun  gloom  a  dreadful  glimmering  throw; 
Disclosing  dubious  to  th'  affrighted  eye 
O'erwhelming  mountains  tottering  from  on  high, 
Black  billowy  deeps  in  storms  perpetual  toss'd. 
And  weary  ways  in  wildering  labyrinths  lost. 
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0  happy  stroke  tliat  burst  the  bonds  of  clay, 
Darts  through  the  reiuling  gloom  the  blaze  of  day, 
,\iul  wings  the  soul  with  boundless  fliglit  to  soar. 
Where  dangers  threat  and  fears  alarm  no  more. 
Transporting  thought !  hero  let  me  wipe  away 
The  tear  of  Grief,  and  wake  a  bolder  lay. 
But  ah  !  the  swimming  eye  o'ertiows  anew  ; 
Nor  check  the  sacred  drops  to  Pity  due ; 
Lo,  where  hi  speechless,  hopeless  anguish,  bend 
O'er  her  loved  dust,  the  parent,  brother,  friend  ! 
How  vain  the  hope  of  man :  but  cease  thy  strain, 
Nor  sorrow's  dread  solemnity  profane  ; 
Mix'd  with  yon  drooping  mourners,  on  her  bier 
In  silence  shed  the  sympathetic  tear. 


ODE  TO  HOPE. 

I.    1. 
0  THor,  who  glaiTst  the  pensive  soul, 
More  than  xVuroi-a's  smile  the  swain  forlorn, 
Left  all  night  long  to  mourn 
Where  desolation  frowns,  and  temi)csts  howl  ; 
And  shrieks  of  woe,  as  intermits  the  storm, 
Far  o'er  the  monsti-ous  wilderness  resound, 
And  'cross  the  gloom  darts  many  a  shapeless  form, 
And  many  a  fire-eyed  visage  glares  around  : — 
0  come,  and  be  once  more  my  guest : 
Come,  for  thou  oft  thy  suppliant's  vow  hast  heai'd, 
And  oft  with  smiles  indulgent  cheer'd 
And  soothed  him  into  I'est. 


Smit  by  thy  raj)turc-beaming  eye 

3eep  ^.ashing  through  the  midnight  of  theu.'  mind, 

The  sable  bands  combined, 

"Where  Fears  black  banner  blots  the  troubled  sky, 

Appall'd  retire.     Suspicion  hides  her  head, 

Nor  dares  th'  oblitjuely  gleaming  eyeball  raise : 

Despair,  with  gorgon-figured  veil  o'erspread. 

Speeds  to  dark  Phlegethon's  detested  maze. 

Lo,  startled  at  the  heavenly  ray, 

With  speed  unwonted  Indolence  upsprings. 

And,  heaving,  lifts  her  leaden  wings. 

And  sullen  glides  away : 

I.  .'!, 

Ten  thousand  forms,  by  pining  Fancy  view'd. 

Dissolve. — .\bi)ve  tlie  spa"klin'j;  Hood 

"When  Phcebus  rears  his  awful  brow, 

From  lengthening  lawn  and  valley  low 

The  troops  of  fen-born  mists  retire. 

Along  the  plain 

The  joyous  swain  ^ 

Eyes  the  gay  villages  again, 

And  gold-illumined  spire ; 

While  on  the  billowy  ether  borne 

Floats  the  loose  lay's  jovial  measure  ; 

And  light  along  the  fairy  Pleasure, 

Her  green  robes  glittering  to  the  morn. 

Wantons  on  silken  wing.     And  goblins  all 

To  the  damp  dungeon  shrinlc,  or  hoai-y  hall, 

Or  westward,  with  impetuous  flight. 

Shoot  to  the  desert  realms  of  their  congenial  night. 

II.  1. 

When  first  on  childhood's  eager  gaze 

ijife's  varied  landscape,  stretch'd  immense  around, 

Starts  out  of  night  profound, 

'I'Uy  voice  incites  to  tempt  th'  untrodden  maze. 


Fond  he  surveys  thy  mild  maternal  face, 
His  bashful  eye  still  kindling  as  he  views, 
And,  while  tliy  lenient  arm  supports  his  pace, 
With  beating  heart  the  upland  path  pursues; 
The  path  that  leads,  where,  hung  sublime. 
And  seen  afar,  youth's  gallant  trophies,  bright 
In  Fancy's  rainbow  ray,  invite 
His  wingy  nerves  to  climb. 


Pursue  thy  iileasui'able  way, 

Safe  in  the  guidance  of  thy  heavenly  guai-d. 

While  melting  airs  are  heard. 

And  soft-eyed  cherub-forms  around  thee  play : 

Simplicity,  in  careless  Howers  array'd. 

Prattling  amusive  in  his  accent  meek  ; 

And  Modesty,  half  turning  as  afraid, 

The  smile  just  dimpling  on  his  glowing  cheek  I 

Content  and  Leisure,  hand  in  hand 

With  Innocence  and  Peace,  advance,  and  sing: 

And  Mirth,  in  many  a  mazy  ring, 

Frisks  o'er  the  flowery  land. 

II.    3. 
Frail  man,  how  various  is  thy  lot  below !     • 
To-day  though  gales  propitious  blow. 
And  Peace,  soft-gliding  down  the  sky. 
Lead  Love  along,  and  Harmony, 
To-morrow  the  gay  scene  deforms  ; 
Then  all  around 
The  thunder's  sound 

Rolls  rattling  on  through  heaven's  profound, 
And  down  rush  all  the  storms. 
Ye  days,  that  balmy  influence  shed, 
When  sweet  childhood,  ever  sprightly, 
In  paths  of  pleasui-e  sported  lightly, 
Whither,  ah  whither  are  ye  fled  ? 
Ye  cherub  train,  that  brought  him  on  his  w.ay, 
O  leave  him  not  'midst  tumult  and  dismay  ; 
For  now  youth's  eminence  he  gains  ; 
But  what  a  weary  length  of  lingering  toil  remains  i 


They  shrink,  they  vanish  into  air. 

Now  Slander  taints  with  pestilence  the  gale  ; 

And  mingling  cries  assail, 

The  wail  of  Woo,  and  groan  of  grim  Despair. 

Lo  !  wizai'd  Envy  from  his  serpent  eye 

Darts  quick  destruction  in  each  baleful  glance  ; 

Pride  smiling  stern,  and  yellow  Jealousy, 

Frowning  Disdain,  and  haggard  Hate  advance ; 

Behold,  amidst  the  dire  array. 

Pale  wither'd  Care  his  giant  stature  rears, 

And  lo  !  his  iron  hand  prepares 

To  grasp  its  feeble  prey. 


Who  now  will  guard  bewilder'd  youth 

Safe  from  the  flerce  assault  of  hostile  rage? 

Such  war  can  Virtue  wage. 

Virtue,  that  bears  the  sacred  shield  of  Truth? 

Alas  !  full  oft  on  Guilt's  victorious  car 

The  spoils  of  Virtue  are  in  triumph  borne ; 

While  the  fair  captive,  mark'd  with  many  a  scac 

In  long  obscurity,  oppress't],  forlorn. 

Resigns  to  tears  her  angel  lorm. 

Ill-fated  youth,  then  whither  wilt  thou  fly: 

No  friend,  no  shelter  now  is  nigh. 

And  onward  rolls  the  storm. 
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But  whence  the  sudden  beam  that  shoots  along  ? 

Wliy  shrink  aghast  the  ]iostile  throng? 

Lo,  from  amidst  affliction's  night, 

Hojie  bursts  all  radiant  on  the  sight : 

Her  words  the  troubled  bosom  soothe. 

«  Why  thus  dismay'd  1 

Though  foes  invade, 

Hope  ne'er  is  wanting  to  their  aid 

Who  tread  the  path  of  truth. 

'Tis  I,  who  smooth  the  rugged  way, 

I,  who  close  the  eyes  of  Sorrow, 

And  witli  glad  visions  of  to-morrow 

Repair  the  weary  soul's  decay.  [heart, 

When  Death's  cold  touch  thrills  to  the  freezing 

Dreams  of  Heaven's  opening  glories  I  impart, 

Till  the  freed  spirit  springs  on  high 

In  rapture  too  severe  for  weak  mortality." 


PYGM^O-GERANO-MACIIIA : 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  PYGMIES  AND  CRANES. 

FROM  THE   LATIN  OF  ADDISON. 
1762. 

The  pigmy-people,  and  the  feathei-'d  train, 
Mingling  in  mortal  combat  on  the  plain, 
I  sing.     Ye  Muses !  favour  my  designs. 
Lead  on  my  squadrons,  and  arrange  the  lines  ; 
The  ilushing  swords  and  fluttering  wings  display, 
And  jcng  bills  nibbling  in  the  bloody  fray ; 
Cranes  darting  with  disdain  on  tiny  foes,      [woes. 
Conflicting  bh'ds  and  men,  and  war's  unnumber'd 

The  wars  and  woes  of  heroes  six  feet  long 
Have  oft  resounded  in  Pierian  song. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Colehos'  golden  fleece. 
And  Argo  mann'd  with  all  the  flower  of  Greece? 
Of  Thebes'  fell  brethren,  Theseus  stern  of  face, 
And  Peieus'  son  nnrivall'd  in  the  race, 
^neas,  founder  of  tlie  Roman  line. 
And  William,  glorious  on  the  banks  of  Boyne? 
Who  has  not  learn'd  to  weep  at  Pompey's  woes. 
And  over  Blackmore's  epic  page  to  doze  ? 
'Tis  I,  who  dare  attempt  unusual  strains, 
Of  liosts  unsung,  and  unfrequented  ])lains  ; 
The  small  shrill  trump,  and  chiefs  of  little  size, 
And  armies  rushing  down  the  darkcn'd  skies. 

Where  India  reddens  to  the  early  dawn. 
Winds  a  deep  vale  from  vulgar  eye  withdrawn  : 
Bosom'd  in  groves  the  lowly  region  lies. 
And  rocky  mountains  round  the  border  rise. 
Here,  till  the  doom  of  fate  its  fall  decreed. 
The  empire  flourish'd  of  the  pygmy  breed  ; 
Here  Industry  pcrform'd,  and  Genius  plann'd. 
And  busy  multitudes  o'erspread  the  land. 
But  now  to  these  lone  bounds  if  pilgrim  stray, 
Temjjting  througli  ci'aggy  cliffs  the  desperate  way. 
He  finds  the  puny  mansion  fallen  to  earth. 
Its  godlings  mouldering  on  the  abandon'd  hearth  ; 
And  starts,  where  .small  white  bones  ai-c  spread 
'Or  little  footsteps  lightly  print  theground;'  [around. 
While  the  proud  crane  her  nest  securely  builds, 
Chattering  amid  the  desolated  fields. 

But  different  fates  befei  lier  hostile  rage. 
While  reign'd,  invincible  thi-ough  many  an  age. 
The  dreaded  pygmy :  roused  by  war's  alarms. 
Forth  rush'd  the  madding  mannikin  to  arras. 


Fierce  to  the  field  of  death  the  hero  flies  ; 

The  faint  crane  flutteringflaps  the  ground,  and  dies ; 

And  by  the  victor  borne  (o'erwhelming  load  !) 

With  bloody  bill  loose-dangling  mai-ks  the  road. 

And  oft  the  wily  dwarf  in  ambush  lay. 

And  often  made  the  callow  young  his  prey;  [smiled, 

With  slaughter'd  victims  heap'd  his  board,  and 

T'  avenge  the  parent's  trespass  on  the  child. 

Oft,  where  his  feather'd  foe  had  rear'd  her  nest, 

And  laid  her  eggs  and  household  gods  to  rest. 

Burning  for  blood,  in  terrible  array. 

The  eighteen-inch  militia  burst  their  way  ; 

All  went  to  wreck  ;  the  infant  foeman  fell, 

When  scarce  his  chirping  bill  had  broke  the  shell. 

Loud  uproar  hence,  and  rage  of  arms  arose. 
And  the  fell  rancour  of  encountering  foes ; 
Hence  dwarfs  and  cranes  one  general  havoc  whelms, 
And  Death's  grim  visage  scares  the  pigmy  realms. 
Not  half  so  furious  blazed  the  warlike  fire 
Of  mice,  high  theme  of  the  Mfeonian  lyre  ; 
When  bold  to  battle  march'd  th'  accoutred  frogs, 
And  the  deep  tumult  thundei-'d  through  the  bogs: 
Piei'ced  by  the  javelin  bulrush  on  the  shore, 
Here  agonizing  roll'd  the  mouse  in  gore  ; 
And  there  the  frog  (a  scene  full  sad  to  see !) 
Shorn  of  one  leg,  slow  sprawl'd  along  on  three ; 
He  vaults  no  more  with  vigorous  hops  on  high. 
But  mourns  in  hoarsest  croaks  his  destiny. 

And  now  the  day  of  woe  drew  on  apace, 
A  day  of  woe  to  all  the  pygmy  race. 
When  dwarfs  were  doom'd  (but  penitence  was  vain) 
To  rue  each  broken  egg,  and  chicken  slain. 
For,  roused  to  vengeance  by  repeated  wrong. 
From  distant  climes  the  long-bill'd  legions  throng 
From  Strymon's  lake,  Cayster's  plashy  meads. 
And  fens  of  Scythia,  green  with  rustling  reeds. 
From  where  the  Danube  windsthrough  many  a  land, 
And  Mareotis  laves  th'  Egyptian  strand. 
To  rendezvous  they  waft  on  eager  wing. 
And  Avait  assembled  the  returning  spring. 
Meanwhile  they  trim  their  plumes  for  length  of  flight, 
Whet  their  keen  beaks,  and  twisting  claws,  for  fight ; 
Each  crane  the  pygmy  power  in  thought  o'ertui-us. 
And  every  bosom  for  the  battle  burns. 

When  genial  gales  the  frozen  air  unbind. 
The  screaming  legions  wheel,  and  mount  the  wind ; 
Far  in  the  sky  they  form  their  long  array, 
And  land  and  ocean  stretch'd  immense  survey 
Deep  deep  beneath  ;  and,  triumphing  in  pride. 
With  clouds  and  winds commix'd,innumerous  ride  : 
'Tis  wild  obstreperous  clangour  all,  and  heaven 
Whirls,  in  tempestuous  undulation  driven. 

Nor  less  th'  alarm  that  shook  the  world  below. 
Where  march'd  in  pomp  of  war  th'  embattled  foe : 
Where  mannikins  with  haughty  step  advance. 
And  grasp  the  shield,  and  couch  the  quivering  lance: 
To  right  and  left  the  lengthening  lines  they  form, 
And  rank'd  in  deep  array  await  the  storm. 

High  in  the  midst  the  chieftain-dwarf  was  seen, 
Of  giant  stature,  and  imperial  mien  : 
Full  twenty  inches  tall,  he  strode  along. 
And  view'd  with  lofty  eye  the  wondering  throng: 
And  while  with  many  a  scar  his  visage  frown'd, 
Bared  his  broad  bosom,  rough  with  many  a  wound 
Of  beaks  and  claws,  disclosing  to  their  sight 
The  glorious  meed  of  high  heroic  might. 
For  with  insatiate  vengeance  he  pursued. 
And  never-ending  hate,  the  feathery  brood. 
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Unhappy  they,  confiding  in  the  length 
Of  horny  beak,  or  talun's  crooked  strength, 
Wlio  durst  abide  his  rage  ;  the  blade  descends, 
And  from  the  panting  trunk  the  pinion  rends: 
Laid  low  in  dust  the  pinion  waves  no  more. 
The  trunk  disfigured  stiffens  hi  its  gore. 
"What  hosts  of  heroes  full  beneath  his  force  ! 
"What  heaps  of  chicken  carnage  mark"d  his  course  ! 
liow  oft,  O  Strymon,  thy  lone  banks  along. 
Did  wailing  I'icho  waft  the  funeral  song ! 

And  now  from  far  the  mingling  clamours  rise, 
Loud  and  more  loud  rebounding  through  the  skies. 
Erom  skirt  to  skirt  of  heaven,  with  stormy  sway, 
A  cloud  rolls  on,  and  darkens  all  the  day. 
Near  and  more  near  descends  the  dreadful  shade, 
j\nd  now  in  battailous  array  display'd, 
On  sounding  wings,  and  screaming  in -their  ire. 
The  cranes  rush  onward,  and  the  fight  require. 

The  pygmy  warriors  eye  with  fearless  glare 
The  host  thick  swarming  o'er  the  burthen'd  ah" ; 
Thick  swarming  now,  but  to  then-  native  land 
Doom'd  to  return  a  scanty  straggling  band. — 
When  sudden,  darting  down  the  depth  of  heaven. 
Fierce  on  th'  expecting  foe  the  cranes  are  driven, 
The  kindling  fi'cnzy  every  bosom  warms, 
The  region  echoes  to  the  crash  of  arms : 
Loose  feathers  from  th'  encountering  armies  fly. 
And  in  careering  whirlwinds  mount  the  sky. 
To  breathe  from  toil  upsprings  the  panting  crane. 
Then  with  fresh  vigour  downward  darts  again. 
Success  in  equal  balance  hovering  hangs. 
Here,  on  the  sharp  spear,  mad  with  mortal  pangs. 
The  bird  transfix'd  in  bloody  vortex  whirls. 
Yet  fierce  in  death  the  threatening  talon  curls ; 
There,  while  the  life-blood  bubbles  from  his  wound. 
With  little  feet  the  pygmy  beats  the  ground  ; 
Deep  from  his  breast  the  short  short  sob  he  draws. 
And  dying  curses  the  keen-pointed  claws. 
Trembles  the  thundering  field,  thick  covei*'d  o'er 
W  ith  falchions,  mangled  wings,  and  streaming  gore. 
And  pygmy  arras,  and  beaks  of  ample  size, 
And  here  a  claw,  and  there  a  finger  lies. 

Encompass'd  round  with  heaps  of  slanghter'd  foes, 
All  grim  in  blood  the  pygmy  champion  glows. 
And  on  tli'  assailing  host  impetuous  springs, 
Careless  of  nibbling  bills,  and  flapping  wings  ; 
And  'midst  the  tumult,  whercsoe'er  he  turns, 
The  battle  with  redoubled  fury  burns ; 
From  ev'ry  side  th'  avenging  cranes  amain 
Throng,  to  o'erwhelm  this  terror  of  the  plain. 
Whcm  suddenly  (for  such  the  will  of  Jove) 
A  fowl  enormous,  sousing  from  above. 
The  gallant  chieftain  clutch'd,  and,  soaring  high, 
(Sad  chance  of  battle  !)  bore  him  up  the  sky. 
The  cranes  pursue,  and  clustering  in  a  ring, 
Chatter  triumphant  round  the  captive  king. 
But  ah  !  what  pangs  each  pygmy  bosom  wi-ung. 
When,  now  to  cranes  a  prey,  on  talons  hung. 
High  in  the  clouds  they  saw  their  helpless  lord. 
His  wriggling  form  still  lessening  as  he  soar'd. 

Lo  !  yet  again,  with  unabated  rage. 
In  mortal  strife  the  mingling  hosts  engage. 
The  crane  with  darted  bill  assaults  the  foe. 
Hovering  ;  then  wheels  aloft  to  'scape  the  blow : 
The  dwarf  in  anguish  aims  the  vengeful  wound, 
But  whirls  in  empty  air  the  falchion  round. 

Such  was  the  scene,  when  'midst  the  loud  alarms 
ublime  th'  eternal  Thunderer  rose  in  arms. 


When  Briareus,  by  mad  ambition  driven, 
Heaved  Pelion  huge,  and  Imrl'd  it  high  at  Heaven, 
Jove  roll'd  redoubling  thunders  from  on  high, 
Mountains  and  bolts  encounter'd  in  the  sky  ; 
Till  one  stupendous  ruin  whelm'd  the  crew. 
Their  vast  limbs  weltering  wide  in  brimstone  blue. 

But  now  at  length  the  pygmy  legions  yield, 
And  wing'd  with  terror  fly  the  fatal  field. 
They  raise  a  weak  and  melancholy  wail. 
All  in  distraction  scattering  o'er  the  vale. 
Prone  on  their  routed  rear  the  cranes  descend ; 
Their  bills  bite  furious,  and  their  talons  rend : 
With  unrelenting  ire  they  urge  the  chase. 
Sworn  to  exterminate  the  hated  race. 
'Twas  thus  the  pygmy  name,  once  great  in  war, 
For  spoils  of  conqucr'd  cranes  renown'd  afar, 
Perish'd.     For,  by  the  dread  decree  of  Heaven, 
Short  is  the  date  to  earthly  grandeur  given, 
And  vain  are  all  attempts  to  roam  beyond 
Where  fate  has  fix'd  the  everlasting  bound. 
Fallen  are  the  trophies  of  Assyrian  power, 
And  Persia's  proud  dominion  is  no  more  ; 
Yea,  though  to  both  superior  far  in  fame, 
Tliiue  empire,  Latium,  is  an  empty  name. 

And  now  with  lofty  chiefs  of  ancient  time, 
The  pygmy  heroes  roam  th'  elysian  clime. 
Or,  if  belief  to  matron-tales  be  due. 
Full  oft,  in  the  belated  shepherd's  view. 
Their  frisking  forms,  in  gentle  green  array'd. 
Gambol  secure  amid  the  moonlight  glade. 
Secui'e,  for  no  alarming  cranes  molest. 
And  all  their  woes  in  long  oblivion  rest : 
Down  the  deep  vale,  and  narrow  winding  way. 
They  foot  it  featly,  ranged  in  ringlets  gay : 
'Tis  joy  and  frolic  all,  where'er  they  rove, 
And  Fairy-people  is  the  name  they  love. 


THE     HARES. 


Yes,  yes,  I  grant  the  sons  of  Earth 

Are  doom'd  to  trouble  from  their  birth. 

We  all  of  sorrow  have  our  share : 

But  say,  is  yours  without  compare  1 

Look  round  the  world  ;  perhaps  you  '11  find 

Each  individual  of  our  kind 

Press'd  with  an  equal  load  of  ill. 

Equal  at  least.     Look  further  still. 

And  own  your  lamentable  case 

Is  little  short  of  hajipiness. 

In  yonder  but  that  stands  alone 

Attend  to  Fiimiue's  feeble  moan  ; 

Or  view  the  couch  where  Sickness  lies, 

Mark  his  pale  cheek,  and  languid  eyes. 

His  frame  by  strong  convulsion  torn. 

His  struggling  sighs,  and  looks  forlorn. 

Or  see,  transfix'd  with  keener  pangs. 

Where  o'er  his  hoard  the  miser  hangs; 

Whistles  the  wind  ;  he  starts,  he  stares  ! 

Nor  Slumber's  Ijalmy  blessing  shares; 

Despair,  Remorse,  and  Terror  roll 

Theu-  tempests  on  his  harass'd  soul. 

But  here  perhaps  it  may  avail 
T'  enforce  our  reasoning  with  a  tale. 

jNIild  was  the  morn,  the  sky  sercn?, 
The  jolly  hunting  band  convene. 
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Tlie  beagle's  breast  witli  ai-dour  burns, 

The  bounding  steed  tlie  cbanij)aiga  spurns. 

And  Fancy  oft  the  game  descries 

Tlirough  tlie  hound's  nose,  and  huntsman's  eyes. 

Just  then,  a  council  of  the  hai'es 
Hud  met,  on  national  afiairs. 
The  chiefs  were  set ;  while  o'er  their  head 
The  furze  its  frizzled  covering  spread. 
Long  lists  of  grievances  were  heard, 
And  general  discontent  appear'd. 
"  Our  liarmless.race  shall  every  savage 
Both  quadrujied  and  biped  ravage  I 
Shall  horses,  hounds,  and  hunters  still 
Unite  tl'.eir  wits  to  work  ns  ill? 
The  youth,  his  parents'  sole  delight, 
AVhose  tooth  the  dewy  lawns  invite. 
Whose  pulse  in  every  vein  beats  strong. 
Whose  limbs  leap  light  the  vales  along, 
^May  yet  ere  noontide  meet  his  death, 
And  lie  dismember'd  on  the  heath. 
For  youth,  alas  !  nor  cautious  age, 
Nor  strength,  nor  speed,  eludes  their  rage. 
In  every  field  we  meet  the  foe. 
Each  gale  comes  fraught  with  sounds  of  woe ; 
The  morning  but  awakes  our  fears. 
The  evening  sees  us  batlied  in  teare. 
But  must  we  ever  idly  grieve. 
Nor  strive  our  fortunes  to  relieve? 
Small  is  each  individual's  force  : 
To  stratagem  be  our  recourse  ; 
And  then,  from  all  our  tribes  combined. 
The  murderer  to  his  cost  may  find 
No  foes  are  weak',  \\hom  Justice  arms, 
Whom  Concord  leads,  and  Hatred  warms. 
Be  roused  ;  or  liberty  acquire, 
Or  in  the  great  attempt  expire." — 
He  said  no  more,  for  in  his  breast 
Conflicting  thoughts  the  voice  suppress'tl : 
The  fire  of  vengeance  seem'd  to  stream 
From  his  swohi  eyeballs'  yellow  gleam. 

And  now  the  tumults  of  the  war, 
]\Iingling  confusedly  from  afar. 
Swell  ill  the  wind.     Now  louder  cries 
Distinct  of  hounds  and  men  arise. 
Forth  from  the  brake,  with  beating  heart, 
Th'  assembled  hares  tumultuous  start, 
And,  evei'y  straining  nerve  on  wing. 
Away  precipitately  spring. 
The  hunting  l)and,  a  signal  given. 
Thick  thundering  o'er  the  plain  are  driven  , 
O'er  cliff  abru])t,  and  shrusby  mound, 
.^nd  river  l)road,  impetuous  bound: 
Now  plunge  amid  the  forest  shades, 
Glnco  through  the  openuig  of  the  glades 
Now  o'er  the  level  valley  sweep. 
Now  with  short  step  strain  up  tlie  steep ; 
While  backward  from  the  hunter's  eyes 
The  landscape  like  a  torrent  flies. 
At  last  an  ancient  wood  they  gain'd. 
By  pruner's  axe  yet  unprofaned. 
High  o'er  the  rest,  by  Nature  rear'd. 
The  oak's  majestic  boughs  appear'd  ; 
Uciieath,  a  copse  of  various  hue 
f  II  barbarous  luxuriance  grew. 
No  knife  had  curb'd  the  rambling  sprays. 
No  hand  had  wove  th'  implicit  maze, 
riie  flowering  thorn,  self-taught  to  wind, 
The  liazel's  stubborn  stem  iutwincd, 


And  bramble  twigs  were  wreath'd  ar:.und. 
And  rough  furze  crept  along  the  ground. 
Here  sheltering  from  the  sons  of  murtlici. 
The  hares  drag  their  tired  limbs  no  further. 

But  lo  !  the  western  wind  ere  long 
Was  loud,  and  roar'd  the  woods  among  ; 
From  rustling  leaves  and  crashing  bouglis 
The  sound  of  woe  and  war  arose. 
The  hares  distracted  scour  the  grove. 
As  terror  and  amazement  drove  ; 
But  danger,  wheresoe'cr  they  fled. 
Still  seem'd  impending  o'er  their  head. 
Now  crowded  in  a  grotto's  gloom. 
All  hope  extinct,  they  wait  their  doom. 
Dire  was  the  silence,  till,  at  length. 
Even  from  despair  deriving  strength, 
With  bloody  eye  and  furious  look, 
A  daring  youth  arose  and  spoke. 

"  0  wretched  race,  the  scorn  of  Fate, 
AVhom  ills  of  every  sort  await  ! 
0,  cursed  Avith  keenest  sense  to  feel 
The  sharpest  sting  of  every  ill ! 
Say  ye,  who,  fraught  with  mighty  scheme. 
Of  liberty  and  vengeance  dream. 
What  now  remains?     To  what  recess 
Shall  we  our  weary  steps  address, 
Since  Fate  is  evermore  pursuing 
All  ways,  and  means  to  work  our  ruin  I 
Are  we  alone,  of  all  beneath, 
Condemn'd  to  misery  worse  than  death? 
Must  we,  with  fruitless  labour,  strive 
In  misery  worse  than  death  to  live? 
No.     Be  the  smaller  ill  our  choice : 
Sr)  dictates  Nature's  powerful  voice. 
Death's  pang  will  in  a  moment  cease  ; 
And  then,  All  hail,  eternal  peace  !" 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  his  words  impart 
The  dire  resolve  to  every  heart. 

A  distant  lake  in  prospect  lay. 
That,  glittering  in  the  solar  ray, 
Gleam'd  through  the  dusky  trees,  and  shot 
A  treml)ling  light  along  the  grot. 
Thither  with  one  consent  they  bend, 
Their  sorrows  with  their  lives  to  end. 
While  each,  in  thought,  already  hears 
The  water  hissing  in  his  ears. 
Fast  by  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
Coneeal'd  within  a  thorny  brake, 
A  linnet  sate,  whose  careless  lay 
Amused  the  solitary  day. 
Careless  he  sung,  for  on  his  breast 
Sorrow  no  Lasting  trace  impress'd  ; 
When  suddenly  he  heard  a  sound 
Of  swift  feet  traversing  the  ground. 
Quick  to  the  neighbouring  tree  he  flies, 
Thence  trembling  casts  around  his  eyes ; 
No  foe  appear'd,  his  fears  were  vain ; 
Pleased  he  renews  the  sprightly  strain. 

The  hares,  whose  noise  had  caused  his  fright. 
Saw  with  surprise  the  linnet's  flight. 
"  Is  there  on  earth  a  wretch,"  they  said, 
"  '\\'liom  our  approach  can  strike  with  dread  V 
An  instantaneous  change  of  thought 
To  tumult  every  bosom  wrought. 
So  fares  the  system-building  sage. 
Who,  plodding  on  from  youth  to  age, 
At  last  on  some  foundation-dream 
Has  rear'd  aloft  his  goodly  scheme. 
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And  proved  his  predecessors  fools, 
And  bound  all  nature  by  his  rules ; 
So  fares  be  in  that  dreadful  hour, 
When  injured  Truth  exerts  her  power, 
Some  new  phenomenon  to  raise, 
Which,  bursting  on  his  frighted  gaze. 
From  its  proud  summit  to  the  ground 
Prcves  the  whole  edifice  unsound. 

"  Children,"  thus  spoke  a  hare  sedate. 
Who  oft  had  known  th'  extremes  of  fate, 
"  In  slight  events  the  docile  mind 
May  hints  of  good  instruction  find. 
That  our  condition  is  the  worst, 
And  we  with  such  misfortunes  curst 
As  all  conipiU'ison  defy, 
Was  late  the  universal  cry  ; 
When  lo  !  an  accident  so  slight 
As  yonder  little  linnet's  flight 
Has  made  your  stubborn  heart  confess 
(So  your  amazement  bids  me  guess) 
That  all  our  load  of  woes  and  fears 
Is  but  a  part  of  what  he  bears. 
Where  can  he  rest  secure  from  liarms. 
Whom  even  a  helpless  hare  alarms  l 
Yet  he  repines  not  at  his  lot, 
When  past,  the  danger  is  forgot : 
On  yonder  bough  he  trims  his  wings. 
And  with  unusual  rapture  sings: 
Wliile  we,  less  wretched,  sink  beneath 
Our  lighter  ills,  and  rush  to  death. 
No  more  of  this  unmeaning  rage. 
But  hear,  my  friends,  the  words  of  age. 

"  When  by  the  winds  of  autumn  driven 
Tlie  scatter'd  clouds  fly  'cross  the  Heaven, 
Oft  have  we,  from  some  mountain's  head, 
Beheld  th'  alternate  light  and  shade 
Sweep  the  long  vale.     Here  hovering  lowers 
The  shadowy  cloud ;  there  downwards  pours. 
Streaming  direct,  a  flood  of  day, 
Which  from  the  view  flies  swift  away  ; 
It  flies,  while  other  shades  advance. 
And  other  streaks  of  sunshine  glance. 
Thus  chequer'd  is  the  life  below 
With  gleams  of  joy  and  clouds  of  woe. 
Then  hope  not,  while  we  journey  on, 
Still  to  be  basking  in  the  sun  : 
Nor  fear,  though  now  in  shades  ye  mourn 
That  sunshine  will  no  more  return 
If,  by  your  terrors  overcome. 
Ye  fly  before  th'  approaching  gloom, 
The  rapid  clouds  your  flight  pursue. 
And  darkness  still  o'ercasts  your  view. 
Who  longs  to  reach  the  radiant  plain 
Must  onward  urge  his  course  amain  ; 
For  doubly  swift  the  shadow  flies, 
When  'gainst  the  gale  the  jMlgrini  plies. 
At  least  be  firm,  and  undismay'd 
Maintain  your  ground  !  the  fleeting  shade 
Ere  long  spontaneous  glides  away, 
And  gives  you  back  th'  enlivening  ray. 
Lo,  while  1  speak,  our  danger  past  ! 
No  more  the  shrill  horn's  angry  h\iiJt 
Howls  in  our  ear  ;  the  savage  rour 
Of  war  and  murder  is  no  more. 
Then  snatch  the  moment  fate  allows, 
Nor  think  of  past  or  future  woes." 
He  spoke ;  and  hope  revives ;  the  lake 
That  iustant  cue  and  all  forsake. 


In  sweet  amusement  to  employ 
The  present  si)rightly  liour  of  joy. 

Now  from  the  western  mountain's  brow, 
Compass'd  with  clouds  of  various  glow. 
The  Sun  a  broader  orb  displays. 
And  shoots  aslope  his  ruddy  rays. 
The  lawn  assumes  a  fresher  gi-een. 
And  dew-drops  spangle  all  the  scene. 
The  balmy  zephyr  breathes  along, 
The  shepherd  sings  his  tender  song. 
With  all  their  lays  the  groves  resound. 
And  falling  waters  murnmr  round, 
Discord  and  care  were  put  to  flight, 
And  all  was  peace,  and  calm  delight. 


EPITABH: 

BEING    PART   OF    AN    INSCBIPTrON    KOR    A    MONUMENT    TO    BI 

KRtX'TED   BY    A   GENTI.K.MAN   TO  TIIK    MEMORY 

OF    HIS    LADY. 

Farewell,    my  best -beloved  !    whose    heavenly 

mind 
Genius  with  virtue,  strength  with  softness  jom  d  J 
Devotion,  undebased  by  pride  or  art. 
With  meek  simplicity,  and  joy  of  heart ; 
Though  sprightly,  gentle ;  though  polite,  sincere  [ 
And  only  of  thyself  a  judge  severe  ; 
Unblamed,  unequall'd  in  each  sphere  of  life. 
The  tcuderest  daughter,  sister,  parent,  wife. 
In  thee  their  patroness  th'  aftlicted  lost ; 
Thy  friends,  their  pattern,  ornament,  and  boast  J 
And  I — but  ah,  can  words  my  loss  declare. 
Or  paint  th'  extremes  of  transport  and  despair  I 
O  thou,  beyond  what  verse  or  speech  can  tell, 
My  guide,  my  friend,  my  best-beloved,  fareweili 


ODE 
ON  LOUD  II**'S  BIRTIl-DAV. 

A  MUSE,  unskill'd  in  venal  praise, 
Unstain'd  with  flattery's  art ; 
Who  loves  simplicity  of  lays 
Breathed  ardent  from  the  heart ; 
While  gratitude  and  joy  insjjire, 
Resumes  the  long-unpractised  lyre. 
To  hail,  O,  H  *  *,  thy  natal  morn : 
No  gaudy  wreath  of  flowei's  she  weaves, 
But  twines  with  oak  the  laurel  leaves. 
Thy  cradle  to  adorn. 

For  not  on  beds  of  gaudy  flowers 

Thine  ancestors  reclined, 

Where  sloth  dissolves,  and  spleen  devoura 

All  enei-gy  of  mind. 

To  hurl  the  dart,  to  ride  the  car. 

To  stem  the  deluges  of  war. 

And  snatch  from  fate  a  sinking  land  : 

Trample  th'  invader's  lofty  crest, 

And  i'rom  his  grasp  the  dagger  wrest. 

And  desolating  brand : 

'Twasthis  that  raised  th'  illustrious  I'lne 
To  match  the  first  in  fame  ! 
A  thousand  years  have  seen  it  shiiio 
With  unabated  flame : 
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Have  seen  thy  mighty  sires  appear 
Foremost  in  glory's  liigli  career, 
Tlie  pride  and  pattern  of  tlie  In-ave. 
Yet,  pure  from  lust  of  blood  their  fire, 
And  from  ambition's  wild  desire, 
They  triumpli'd  but  to  save. 

The  Muse  with  joy  attends  their  way 

The  vale  of  peace  along  ; 

There  to  its  lord  the  village  gay 

Renews  the  grateful  song. 

Yon  castle's  glittering  towers  contain 

No  pit  of  woe,  nor  clanking  chain. 

Nor  to  the  suppliant's  wail  resound  ; 

The  open  doors  the  needy  bless, 

Th'  unfriended  hail  their  calm  recess, 

And  gladness  smiles  around. 

There  to  the  sympathetic  heai't 
Life's  best  delights  belong. 
To  mitigate  the  mourner's  smart, 
To  guard  the  weak  from  wrong. 
Ye  sons  of 'luxury,  be  wise  : 
Know,  happiness  for  ever  flies 
The  cold  and  solitary  breast ; 
Then  let  the  social  instinct  glow, 
-And  learn  to  feel  another's  woe, 
Aui  in  his  joy  be  blest, 

O  yet,  ere  Pleasure  plant  her  snare 

For  unsuspecting  youth ; 

Ere  Flattery  her  song  prepare 

To  check  the  voice  of  Truth  ; 

O  may  his  country's  guardian  power 

Attend  the  slumbering  infant's  bower, 

And  bright,  inspiring  dreams  impart ; 

To  rouse  th'  hereditary  tire, 

To  kindle  each  sublime  desire, 

Exalt,  and  warm  the  heart. 

Swift  to  reward  a  parent!s  fears, 
A  parent's  hopes  to  crown, 
Roll  on  in  peace,  ye  blooming  years. 
That  rear  him  to  renown  ; 
When  in  his  finish'd  form  and  face 
Admiring  multitudes  shall  trace 
Each  patrimonial  charm  combined. 
The  courteous  yet  majestic  mien, 
The  liberal  smile,  the  look  serene. 
The  great  and  gentle  mmd. 

Yet,  though  thou  draw  a  nation's  eyes, 

And  win  a  nation's  love. 

Let  not  thy  towering  mind  despise 

llie  village  and  the  grove. 

No  slander  there  shall  wound  thy  fame. 

No  ruffian  take  his  deadly  aim. 

No  rival  weave  the  secret  snare  : 

For  Innocence  with  angel  smile. 

Simplicity  that  knows  no  guile. 

And  Love  and    'oace  are  there. 

When  winds  the  mountain  oak  assail, 
And  lay  its  glories  waste. 
Content  may  slumber  in  the  vale, 
Unconscious  of  the  blast. 
Through  scenes  of  tumult  while  we  roam, 
The  heart,  alas  !  is  ne'er  at  home. 
It  hopes  in  time  to  roam  no  more ; 
The  mai'inor,  not  vainly  brave. 
Combats  the  storm,  and  rides  the  wave, 
To  rest  at  last  on  shore. 


Ye  proud,  ye  selfish,  ye  severe. 
How  vain  your  mask  of  state  ! 
The  good  alone  have  joy  sincere, 
The  good  alone  are  great : 
Great,  when,  amid  the  vale  of  peace. 
They  bid  the  plaint  of  sorrow  cease. 
And  hear  the  voice  of  artless  praise  ; 
As  when  along  the  trophied  plain 
Sublime  they  lead  the  victor  train, 
While  shouting  nations  gaze. 


THE    HERMIT. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove. 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove: 
'Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar. 
While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began : 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war. 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

"  Ah  !  why,  all  abandon'd  to  darkness  and  woe. 
Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall  I 
For  spring  shall  retui-n,  and  a  lover  bestow. 
And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthral : 
But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay. 
Mourn,  sweetest  complainer  !  man  calls  thee  to 
mourn ; 

0  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away : 
Full  quickly  they  pass — but  they  never  rctui'n. 

"  Now  gliding  remote,  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 
The  Moon  half  extinguish'd  her  crescent  displays' 
But  lately  I  mark'd,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again  ; 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  reucw  ? 
Ah  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  ! 

"  'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

1  anourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you  ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore. 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn  ;  [dew : 
Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save  ; 

But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ! 
O  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ! 

"  'Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray'd, 
That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind  ; 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to 
Destmiction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind,  [shade, 
'  O  pity,  great  Father  of  Liglit,'  then  I  cried, 
'  Thy  creature  who  fain  would  not  wander  from 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride  :  [thee ; 
Froi«  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free!' 

"  And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  TTying  away. 
No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint,  and  astray, 
The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn. 
See  Truth,  Love,and  Mercy,in  triumph  descending, 
And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom  ! 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are 

blending, 
And  Beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb." 
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TO  THE 

RIGUT  HON.  LADY  CHARLOTTE  GORDON, 

DRESSED  IN  A  TARTAN  SCOTCH   BONNET,   WITH   PLUMES,    liC. 

Why,  lady,  wilt  thou  bind  tliy  lovely  brow 
With  the  dread  seinbhuice  of  that  warlike  helm, 
That  nodding  plume,  and  wreath  of  various  glow. 
That  graced  the  chiefs  of  Scotia's  ancieut  realm? 

Thou  knowcst  that  Virtue  is  of  power  the  source, 
And  all  her  magic  to  thy  eyes  is  given ; 
AVe  own  their  empire,  while  we  feel  their  force, 
Beaming  with  the  benignity  of  heaven. 

The  plumy  helmet,  and  the  martial  mien, 
Might  dignify  Minerva's  awful  charms ; 
But  more  resistless  far  th'  Idalian  queen — 
Smiles,  graces^  gentleness,  her  only  arms. 


ON  TOE  REPORT  OF  A  MONUMENT  TO  BE 
ERECTED  IN  AVESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  TO  THE 
MEMORY  OF  A  LATE  AUTUOR.     (CUURCHILL.) 

Vt'rillcn  in  l/Co. 

[part  of  a  LETTER  TO  A  PERSON  OF  QUALITY.] 

— Lest  your  lordship,  who  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  everything  that  relates  to  true  honour,  should 
think  hardly  of  me  for  attacking  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  words  in  my 
own  vindication. 

If  I  had  composed  the  following  verses  with  a 
view  to  gratify  private  resentment,  to  promote  the 
interest  of  any  faction,  or  to  recommend  myself 
to  the  patronage  of  any  person  whatsoever,  1 
should  have  been  altogether  inexcusable.  To 
attack  the  memory  of  the  dead  from  selfish  con- 
siderations, or  from  mere  wantonness  of  malice, 
is  an  enormity  which  none  can  hold  iu  greater 
detestation  than  I.  But  I  composed  them  from 
very  different  motives  ;  as  every  intelligent  reader, 
who  peruses  them  with  attention,  and  who  is  will- 
ing to  believe  me  upon  my  own  testimony,  will 
undoubtedly  perceive.  My  motives  proceeded 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  do  some  small  service  to 
my  country,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue. 
The  promoters  of  faction  I  ever  did,  and  ever  will 
consider  as  the  enemies  of  mankind :  to  the 
memory  of  such  I  owe  no  veneration  :  to  the 
writings  of  such  I  owe  no  indulgence. 

Your  lordship  knov.'s  that  (Churchill)  owed  the 
greatest  share  of  his  renown  to  the  most  incom- 
petent of  all  judges,  the  mob:  actuated  by  the  most 
unworthy  of  all  principles,  a  spirit  of  insolence, 
and  inflamed  by  the  vilest  of  all  human  passions, 
hatred  to  their  fellow-citizens.  Those  who  joined 
the  cry  in  h.is  favour,  seemed  to  me  to  be  swayed 
rather  liy  fashion  than  by  real  sentiment:  he  there- 
fore might  have  lived  and  died  unmolested  by  me, 
confident  as  I  am  that  posterity,  when  the  present 
unhappy  dissentions  are  forgotten,  will  do  ample 
justice  to  his  real  character.  But  when  I  saw  the 
extravagant  honours  that  were  paid  to  his  memory, 
and  heard  that  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey 
was  intended  for  one  whom  even  his  admirers 
aclmowledge  to  have  been  an  incendiary  and  a 
•debauchee,   I    could   not   help   wishing   that   my 


countrj-meu  would  reflect  a  little  on  what  they 
were  doing,  before  they  consecrated,  by  what 
posterity  would  think  the  public  voice,  a  character, 
which  no  friend  to  virtue  or  true  taste  can  approve. 
It  was  this  sentiment,  enforced  by  the  earnest 
request  of  a  friend,  which  ))roduced  the  following 
little  poem  ;  in  which  I  have  said  nothing  of 
(Churchill's)  manners  that  is  not  warranted  by 
the  best  authority  ;  nor  of  his  writings,  that  is  not 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
most  competent  judges  in  Britain. 
(Aberdeen),  January  1765. 


BuFO,  begone  !  with  thee  may  faction's  fire, 
That  hatch'd  thy  salamander-fame  expire. 
Fame,  dirty  idol  of  the  brainless  crowd. 
What  half-made  moon-calf  can  mistake  for  good! 
Since  shared  by  knaves  of  high  and  low  degree  ; 
Cromwell  and  Catiline  ;  Guido  Faux,  and  thee. 

By  nature  uninspired,  untaught  by  art ;  [heart, 
With  not  one  thought   that  breathes  the  feeling 
With  not  one  offering  vow'd  to  Virtue's  slu-me, 
With  not  one  pure  unprostituted  line  ; 
Alike  debauch'd  in  body,  soul,  and  lays  ;— 
For  pension'd  censure,  and  for  pensiou'd  praise, 
For  ribaldry,  for  libels,  lewdness,  lies. 
For  blaspliemy  of  all  the  good  and  wise  : 
Coarse  violence  in  coarser  doggrei  writ. 
Which  bawling  blackguards  spell'd,  and  took  for  wit : 
For  conscience,  honour,   slighted,  spui-n'd,  o'er* 

thrown  : 
Lo,  Bufo  shmes  the  minion  of  renown. 

Is  this  the  land  that  boasts  a  Milton's  fire, 
And  magic  Spenser's  wildly  warbling  ijTe  ! 
The  land  that  owns  th'  omnipotence  of  song. 
When  Shakspeare  whu-lsthe  throbbingheart  along^ 
The  land,  where  Pope,  with  energy  divine. 
In  one  strong  blaze  bade  wit  and  fancy  shine  ; 
Whose  verse,  by  Truth  in  Virtue's  triumph  borne 
Gave  knaves  to  infamy,  and  fools  to  scorn  ; 
Yet  pure  in  manners,  and  in  thought  refined,  _ 
Whose  life  and  lajs  adorii'd  and  bless'd  manldndl 
Is  this  the  land,  where  Gray's  unlabour'd  art 
Soothes,  melts,  alarms,  and  ravishes  the  heart : 
While  the  lone  wanderer's  sweet  complamings  flow 
In  simple  majesty  of  manly  woe  : 
Or  while,  sublime,  on  eagle-pinion  driven, 
He  soars  Pindaric  heights,  and  sails  the  waste  of  hea- 
ls this  the  land,  o'er  Shenstone's  recent  urn  [ven! 
Where  all  the  Loves  and  gentler  Graces  mourn  ! 
And  where,  to  crown  the  hoary  bard  of  Night ' 
The  Muses  and  the  Virtues  all  unite  I 
Is  this  the  land,  where  Akenside  displays 
The  bold  yet  temperate  flame  of  ancieiit  days  ; 
Like  the  rapt  sage '-,  in  genius  as  in  theme. 
Whose  hallow'd  strain  renown'd  Ilyssus'  stream  : 
Or  him,  the  indignant  bard  =",  whose  patriot  ire. 
Sublime  in  vengeance,  smote  the  dreadful  lyre  : 
For  truth,  for  liberty,  for  virtue  warm, 
Whose  mighty  song  unnerved  a  tyrant's  arm, 
Hush'd  the  rude  roar  of  dkcord,  rage,  and  lust. 
And  spurn'd  licentious  demagogues  to  dust. 

Is  this  the  queen  of  realms  !  the  glorious  isle, 
Britannia,  blest  in  Heaven's  indulgent  smile  . 
Guardian  of  truth,  and  patroness  of  art. 
Nurse  of  th'  uudaunted  soul,  and  generous  heart! 

"^  1  Dr.  Young.  ^  Rlato. 

-  Alcifus.    See  Akenside's  Ode  on  Lyric  Poetry. 
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Where,  from  a  base  unthankful  workl  exiled. 
Freedom  exults  to  roam  the  careless  wild  : 
Where  taste  to  science  every  charm  supplies, 
And  genius  soars  unbounded  to  the  skies  ! 

And  shall  a  Bufo's  most  polluted  name 
Stain  her  bright  tablet  of  untainted  fame  ? 
Shall  his  disgraceful  name  with  theirs  be  join'd. 
Who  wisli'd  and  wrought  the  welfai-e  of  their  kind  ? 
His  name  accurst,  who  leagued  with  Wilkesand  hell, 
Labour'd  to  rouse,  with  rude  and  murderous  yell. 
Discord  the  fiend,  to  toss  rebellion's  brand. 
To  whelm  in  rage  and  woe  a  guiltless  land  : 
To  frustrate  wisdom's,  virtue's  noblest  plan. 
And  triumph  in  the  miseries  of  man. 

Driveling  and  dull,  when  crawls  the  reptile  Muse 
Swoln  from  the  sty,  and  rankling  from  the  stews, 
With  envy,  spleen,  and  pestilence  replete. 
And  gorged  with  dust  she  lick'd  from  Treason's  feet: 
Who  once,  like  Satan,  raised  to  heaven  her  sight. 
But  turn'd  aljhorrent  from  the  hated  light : — 
O'w  such  a  Muse  shall  wreaths  of  glory  bloom? 
No — shame  and  execration  be  her  doom. 

Hard-fated  Bufo  !  could  not  dulness  save 
Thy  soul  from  sin,  from  infamy  thy  grave  1 
Blaclimore  and  Q,uarles,thoseblockheadsof  renown, 
Lavisii'd  their  ink,  but  never  harm'd  the  town. 
Though  this,  thy  brother  in  discordant  song, 
Harass'd  the  ear,andcramj)'d  the  labouring  tongue: 
And  that,  like  thee,  taught   staggering  prose   to 
And  limp  on  stilts  of  i-hymeai'ound  the  land,  [stand. 
Harmless  they  dozed  a  scribbling  life  away. 
And  yawning  nations  own'd  th'  innoxious  lay ; 
But  from  thy  graceless,  rude,  and  beastly  bram 
What  fury  breathed  th'  incendiary  strain  1 

Did  hate  to  vice  exasperate  thy  style  ? 
No — Bufo  match'd  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 
Yet  bhizon'd  was  his  verse  with  Virtue's  name — 
Thus  prudes  look  down  to  hide  their  want  of  shame: 
Thus  hypocrites  to  truth,  and  fools  to  sense, 
And  foj)S  to  taste,  have  sometimes  made  pretence  : 
Thus  thieves  and  gamestersswearby  honour's  laws: 
ThusjM'usion-hunters  bawl  "their  country's  cause:" 
Thusfurious  T^a^Me[Burke]  formoderation  raved. 
And  own'd  his  soul  to  liberty  enslaved. 

Nor  yet,  though  thousand  cits  admire  thy  rage. 
Though  less  of  fool  than  felon  mai*ks  thy  page  : 
Nor  yet,  though  here  and  there  one  lonely  spark 
Of  wit  half  brightens  through  th'  involving  dark. 
To  show  the  gioom  more  hideous  for  the  foil, 
But  not  repay  the  drudging  reader's  toil  ; 
(For  who  for  one  poor  pearl  of  clouded  ray 
Through  Alpine  dunghills  delves  his  desperate  way?) 
Did  genius  to  thy  verse  such  bane  imj)art  ? 
No.     'Twas  the  demon  of  thy  venom'd  heart 
(Thy  heart  with  rancour's  quintessence  endued). 
And  the  blind  zeal  of  a  misjudging  crowd. 

Thus  from  rank  soil  a])oison'dmushroomsprung> 
Nursling  obscene  of  mildew  and  of  dung  : 
By  Heaven  design'd  on  its  own  native  spot 
Harmless  to  enlarge  its  bloated  bulk,  and  rot. 
But  Gluttony  th'  abortive  nuisance  saw  ; 
[t  rousf.'d  his  ravenous  undiscerning  maw, 
Gulp'd  down  the  ta.steless  throat,  the  mess  abhorr'd 
Shot  hery  intiucnce  round  the  maddening  board. 

0  had  thy  verse  been  impotent  as  dull. 
Nor  spoke  the  rancorous  heart,  but  lumpish  scull; 


Had  mobs  distinguish'd,  they  who  howl'd  thy  fame, 
The  icicle  from  the  pure  diamond's  flame. 
From  fancy's  soul  thy  gross  imbruted  sense, 
From  dauntless  truth  thy  shameless  insolence, 
From  elegance  confusion's  monstrous  mass. 
And  from  the  lion's  spoils  the  sculking  ass. 
From  rapture's  strain  the  drawling  doggrel  line. 
From  warbling  seraphim  the  grunting  swine  ; — 
With  gluttons,  dunces,  rakes,  thy  name  had  slept, 
Nor  o'er  her  sullied  fame  Britannia  wept : 
Nor  had  the  Muse,  with  honest  zeal  possess'd, 
T'  avenge  her  countiy,  by  thy  name  disgraced., 
Raised  this  bold  strain  for  virtue,  truth,  mankind, 
And  thy  fell  shade  to  infiimy  resigu'd. 

When  frailty  leads  astray  the  soul  sincere. 
Let  mercy  shed  the  soft  and  manly  tear. 
When  to  the  grave  descends  the  sensual  sot. 
Unnamed,  unnoticed,  let  his  carrion  rot. 
When  paltry  rogues,  by  stealth,  deceit,  or  force, 
Hazard  their  necks,  ambitious  of  your  purse  : 
For  such  the  hangman  wreaths  his  trusty  gin, 
And  let  the  gallows  expiate  their  sin. 
But  when  a  ruffian,  whose  portentous  crimes 
Like  plagues  and  earthquakes  terrify  the  times. 
Triumphs  through  life,  from  legal  judgment  free. 
For  hell  may  hatch  what  law  could  ne'er  foresee 
Sacred  from  vengeance  shall  his  memory  rest  ? — 
Judas  though  dead,  though  damn'd.  we  still  detest 
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iPuhlished  in  l/CJ.) 

Far  in  the  depth  of  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
A  scene  for  love  and  solitude  design'd  ; 

Where  flowery  woodbines  wild  by  Natm-e  wove 
Form'd  the  lone  bower,  the  royal  swain  reclined. 

All  up  the  craggy  cliffs,  that  tower'd  to  Heaven, 
Green  waved  themurmuring  pines  on  every  side 

Save  where,  fair  opening  to  the  beam  of  even, 
A  dale  sloped  gradual  to  the  valley  wide. 

Echo'd  the  vale  with  many  a  cheerful  note ; 

The  lowing  of  the  herds  resounding  long. 
The  shrilling  pipe,  and  mellow  horn  remote. 

And  social  clamours  of  the  festive  throng. 

For  now,  low  hovering  o'er  the  western  main. 
Where  amber  clouds  beftirt  his  dazzling  throne^ 

The  Sun  with  ruddier  verdure  deck'd  the  plain  ; 
And  lakes,  and  streams,  and  spires  triumpji.a. 
shone. 

And  many  a  band  of  ardent  youths  were  seen; 

Some  into  rapture  fired  by  glory's  charms, 
Or  hurl'd  the  thundering  car  along  the  green. 

Or  marcli'd  embattled  on  in  glittering  arms. 

Others  more  mild,  in  hapi)y  leisure  gay. 

The  darkening  forest's  lonely  gloom  explore, 

Or  by  Scamander's  flowery  margin  stray. 
Or  the  blue  Hellespont's  resounding  shore. 

But  chief  the  eye  to  Ilion's  glories  turn'd, 

Tliat  gleam'd  along  th'  extended  champaign  far,, 

And  bulwarks,  in  terrific  pomp  adorn'd, 

Where  Peace  sat  smiling  at  the  frowns  of  War. 
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Rich  in  the  spoils  of  many  a  subject-clime, 
III  pride  luxurious  blazed  tli'  imperial  dome  ; 

Tower'd  mid  tli'  encircling  grove  tlie  fane  sublime  ; 
And  dread  meuiorials  mark'd  the  liero's  tomb, 

Who  from  the  black  and  bloody  cavern  led 
The  savage  stern,  and   sooth'd   his   boisterous 
breast ; 

Who  spoke,  and  Science  rear'd  her  radiant  head, 
And  brighten'd  o'er  the  long  benighted  waste ; 

Or,  greatly  daring  in  his  country's  cause, 

Whose     heaven-taught    soul    the    awful    plan 
design'd, 
W  lieiice  Powerstood  trembling  at  the  voice  of  laws; 
Whence  so:u''d  on  Freedom's  wing  th'  ethereal 
mind. 

But  not  the  pomp  that  royalty  displays, 
Nor  all  th'  imperial  pride  of  lofty  Troy, 

Nor  Virtue's  triumph  of  immortal  praise 
Could  rouse  the  languor  of  the  lingering  boy. 

Abandon'd  all  to  soft  CEnone's  charms. 
He  to  oblivion  doom'd  the  listless  day  ; 

Inglorious  lull'd  in  Love's  dissolving  arms. 
While  flutes  lasciviousbreathed  th'  enfeebling  lay. 

To  trim  the  ringlets  of  his  scented  hair  ; 

To  aim,  insidious,  Love's  bewitching  glance  ; 
Or  cull  fresh  garlands  for  the  gaudy  fair. 

Or  wanton  loose  in  the  voluptuous  dance  : 

These  were  his  arts  ;  these  won  CEnone's  love, 
Nor  sought  his  fettered  soul  a  nobler  aim. 

Ah  why  should  beauty's  smile  those  arts  approve, 
Which  taint  with  infamy  the  lover's  flame  ! 

Now  laid  at  large  beside  a  murmuring  spring, 
I\Ielting  he  listen'd  to  the  vernal  song. 

And  Echo  listening  waved  her  airy  wing, 

Wliile  the  deep  windmg  dales  the  lays  prolong  : 

When,  slowly  floating  down  the  azure  skies, 
A  crimson  cloud  flash'd  on  his  startled  sight ; 

Wiiose  skirts  gay- sparkling  with  unnumber'd  dyes 
Launch'd  the  long  billowy  trails  of  flickery  light. 

That  instant  hush'd  was  all  the  vocal  grove, 
llush'd  was  the  gale,  and  every  ruder  sound. 

And  strains  aerial,  warbling  far  above, 
Rung  in  the  ear  a  magic  peal  profound. 

Near,  ind  more  near,  the  swimming  radiance  roU'd; 

Along  the  .iiountains  stream  the  lingering  tires. 
Sublime  the  groves  of  Ida  blaze  with  gold, 

And  all  the  Heaven  resounds  with  louder  lyres. 

The  trumpet  breathed  a  note  :  and  all  in  air. 
The  glories  vanish'd  from  the  dazzled  eye ; 

And  three  ethereal  forms,  divinely  fliir, 

Down  the  steep  glade  were  seen  advancing  nigh. 

The  flowering  glade  fell  level  where  they  moved  ; 

O'crarehing  high  the  clustering  roses  hung. 
And  gales  from  heaven  on  balmy  pinion  roved. 

And  hill  and  dale  with  gratulation  rung. 

The^rs^  with  slow  and  stately  step  drew  near, 
Fix'd  was  her  lofty  eye,  erect  her  mien  : 

Sublime  in  grace,  in  majesty  severe. 

She  look'd  and  moved  a  goddess  and  a  queen. 


Her  robe  along  the  gale  profusely  stream'd, 
Light  lean'd  the  sceptre  on  her  bending  arm ; 

And  roniid  her  brow  a  starry  circlet  gleam'd. 
Heightening  the    pride   of   each    commanding 
charm. 

Milder  the  7icxt  came  on  with  artless  gi-ace. 
And  on  a  javelin's  quivering  length  reclined  : 

T'  exalt  her  mien  she  bade  no  splendour  blaze. 
Nor  pomp  of  vesture  fluctuate  on  the  wind 

Serene,  though  awful,  on  her  brow  the  light 
Of  heavenly  wisdom  shone  :  nor  roved  her  eyes, 

Save  to  the  shadowy  clitf^'s  majestic  height. 
Or  the  blue  concave  of  th'  involvuig  skies. 

Keen  were  her  eyes  to  search  the  inmost  soul : 
Yet  Virtue  triumph'd  in  their  beams  benign, 

And  impious  Pride  oft  felt  their  dread  control. 
When  infiercelightningflash'dthe  wrath  divine.' 

With  awe  and  wonder  gazed  th'  adoring  swain  ; 
His  kindling  cheeks  great  Virtue's  power  coii» 

fess'd  ; 
But  soon  'twas  o'er,  for  Virtue  prompts  in  vain, 
WHien  Pleasure's  influence  numbs  the  nerveless 
breast. 

And  now  advanced  the  queen  of  melliiiff  joy. 
Smiling  supreme  in  unresisted  charms  : 

Ah  then,  what  transports  fired  the  trembling  boy ' 
How  throbb'd  his  sickening  frame  with  fiei'ce 
alarms ! 

Her  eyes  in  liquid  light  luxurious  swim, 
And  languish  with  unutterable  love. 

Heaven's  warm  bloom  glo^re  along  each  bright'ning 

limb,  [rove. 

Where  fluttering  bland  the  veil's  thin  raantliiiga 

Quick,  blushing  as  abash'd,  she  lialf  v.ithdrew  : 
One  hand  a  bough  of  flowering  myrtle  waved, 

One  graceful  spread,  where,  scarce  conceal'd  from 
view, 
Soft  through  the  parting  robe  her  bosom  heaved. 

"  Offspring  of  Jove  supreme  !  beloved  of  heav'ii  ! 

Attend."  Thus  spoke  the  empress  of  the  skies. 
"  For  know,  to  thee,  high  fated  prince,  'tis  given 

Through  the  briglit  realms  of  Fame  sublime  t« 
rise, 

"  Beyond  man's  boldest  hope  ;  if  nor  the  wiles 
Of  Pallas  triumph  o'er  the  ennoblnig  thought; 

Nor  Pleasure  lure  with  artificial  smiles 

To  quaff  the  poison  of  her  luscious  draught, — 

"  When  Juno's  channs  the  prize  of  beauty  elaun, 
Shall  aught   on    earth,  shall  aught  in   heuv'n 
contend  I 

Whom  Juno  calls  to  high  triumphant  fame. 
Shall  he  to  meaner  sway  uiglorious  bend  ? 

"  Yet  lingering  comfortless  in  lonesome  wild, 
Where  Echo  sleeps  mid  cavern'd  vales  profound, 

The  j)ride  of  Troy,  Dominion's  darling  child. 
Pines  while  the  slow  hour  stalks  its  sullen  round. 

"  Hear  thou,of  Heaven  unconscious !  From  the  blaze 
Of  glory,  stream'd  from  Jove's  eternal  throne. 

Thy  soul,  O  mortal,  caught  the  inspiring  rays 
That  to  a  god  exalt  Earth's  raptured  son. 

I  Til  is  is  agreeable  to  the  theology  of  Homer,  who  often 
represents  Pallas  as  the  executioner  of  divine  vengeance. 
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«'  Hence  the  bold  wish,  on  boundless  pinion  borne, 
That  fires,  alarms,  impels  the  maddening  soul ; 

The  hero's  eye,  hence,  kindling  into  scorn. 
Blasts  the'proud  menace,  and  defies  control. 

"  But,  unimproved,  Heav  en's  nnLlest  boons  are  vain. 
No  sun  with  plenty  crowns  the  uncultured  vale: 

Where  green  lakes  languish  on  the  silent  plain. 
Death  rides  the  billows  of  the  western  gale. 

*•'  Deep  in  yon  mountain's  womb,  where  the  dark 
Howls  to  the  torrent's  everlasting  roar,      [cave 

Does  the  rict  gem  its  flashy  radiance  -wave  I 
Or  flames  with  steady  ray  the  imperial  ore  ? 

«  Toil  deck'd  w^th  glittering  domes  yon  champaign 
wide, 

And  wakes  yon  grove-embosom'd  lawns  to  joy. 
And  rends  the  rough  ore  from  the  mountain's  side. 

Spangling  with  starry  pomp  the  thrones  of  Troy. 

"  Fly  these  soft  scenes.  Even  now,  with  playful  art. 
Love  wreathes  the  flowery  ways  with  fatal  snare. 

And  nurse  the  ethereal  fire  that  warms  thy  heart. 
That  fire  ethereal  lives  but  by  thy  care. 

"  Lo,  hovering  near  on  dark  and  dampy  wing, 
Sloth  with  stern  patience  waits  the  hour  assign'd, 

From  her  chill  plume  the  deadly  dews  to  fling, 
That  quench  Heaven's  beam.,  and  freeze  the 
cheerless  mind. 

"  Vain,then,the  enlivening  sound  of  Fame's  alamis, 
For  Hope's  exulting  impulse  prompts  no  more : 

Vain  even  the  joys  that  lure  to  Pleasure's  arms, 
The  throb  of  transport  is  for  ever  o'er, 

«  0  who  shall  then  to  Fancy's  darkening  eyes 
Recall  the  Elysian  dreams  of  joy  and  fight  ? 

Dim  through  the  gloom  the  formless  visions  i-ise, 
Suatch'd  instantaneous  dov/n  the  gulf  of  night. 

"  Thou,  who  securely  lull'd  in  youth's  warm  ray 
Mark'st  not  the  desolations  wrought  by  Time, 

Be  roused  or  perish.     Ardent  for  its  prey 
Speeds  the  fell  hour  that  ravages  thy  prime. 

"And,  midst  the  horrors  shrined  of  midnight  storm, 
The  fiend  Oblivion  eyes  thee  from  afar. 

Black  with  intolerable  frowns  her  form. 

Beckoning  the  embattled  whirlwinds  into  war. 

**  Fanes,  bulwarks,  mountains,  worlds,  their  tem- 
pest whelms : 

Yet  glory  braves  unmoved  the  impetuous  sweep. 
Fly  then,  ere  hurl'd  from  life's  delightful  realms. 

Thou  sink  to  Oblivion's  dark  and  boundless  deep. 

"  Fly  then,  where  Glory  points  the  path  sublime. 
Sec  her  crown  dazzling  with  eternal  light  ! 

'Tis  Juno  prompts  thy  daring  steps  to  climb. 
And  girds  thy  be  unding  heart  with  matchless 
might. 

•'  Warm  in  the  raptures  of  divine  desire. 

Burst  the  soft  chain  that  curbs  the  aspiring  mind: 

And  fly,  where  Victory,  borne  on  wings  of  fire. 
Waves  her  red  banner  to  the  rattling  wind. 

•*  Ascend  the  car.     Indulge  the  pride  of  anns, 
Where  clarions  roll  theirkindlingstrainson  high, 

Where  the  eye  maddens  to  the  dread  alarms, 
And  the  long  shout  tumultuous  rends  the  sky. 


"  Plunged  in  the  uproar  of  the  thundering  field, 
I  see  thy  lofty  ai-m  the  tempest  guide  : 

Fate  scatters  lightning  from  thy  meteor  shield. 
And  Ruin  spreads  around  the  sanguine  tide. 

'•  Go,  urge  the  terrors  of  thy  headlong  car 

On  prostrate  Pride,  and  Grandeur's  spoils  o'er- 
thrown, 

While  all  amazed  even  heroes  shrink  afar, 
And  hosts  embattled  vanish  at  thy  frown. 

"  When  glory  crowns  thy  godlike  toils,  and  all 
The  triumph's  lengthenmg  pomp  exalts  thy  soul, 

When  lowly  at  thy  feet  the  mighty  fall, 
And  tyrants  tremble  at  thy  stern  control : 

"  When  conquering  millions   hail  thy  sovereign 

might. 
And  tribe-s  unkno'\\'n  di-ead  acclamation  join  : 
How  wilt  thou  spurn  the  forms  of  low  delight  1 
For  all  the  ecstacies  of  Heaven  are  thine  : 

"  For  thine  the  joys  that  fear  no  length  of  days. 
Whose  wide  efi"ulgence  scorns  all  mortal  bound : 

Fame's  trump  in  thunder  shall  announce  thy  praise, 
N  or  burstmg  worlds  her  clarion's  blast  confound." 

The  goddess  ceased,  not  dubious  of  the  prize  : 
Elate  she  mark'd  his  wild  and  rolling  eye, 

]\Iark'd  his  lip  quiver,  and  his  bosom  risa. 

And  his  warm  cheek  sufi'used  with  crimson  dye. 

But  Pallas  now  drew  near.  Sublime,  serene 
In  conscious  dignity,  she  view'd  the  swain : 

Then,  love  and  pity  softening  all  her  mien. 

Thus  breathed  with  accents    mild  the  solemn 
strain. 

"  Let  those,  whose  arts  to  fatal  paths  betray. 
The  soul  with  passion's  gloom  tempestuous  blind. 

And  snatch  from  Reason's  ken  tlie  auspicious  ray 
Truth  darts  from  Heaven  to  guide  the  exploring 
mind. 

"  But  Wisdom  loves  the  calm  and  serious  hour. 
When  Heaven's  pure  emanation  beams  confcss'd' 

Rage,  ecstacy,  alike  disclaim  her  power. 

She  woos  each  gentler  impulse  of  the  breast. 

"  Sincere  the  unalter'd  bliss  her  charms  impart. 
Sedate  the  enlivening  ardours  they  inspire  ; 

She  bids  no  transient  rapture  thrill  the  heart. 
She  wakes  no  feverish  gust  of  fierce  desire. 

"  Unwise,  who,  tossing  on  the  watery  way, 
All  to  the  storm  the  unfetter'd  sail  devolve : 

Man  more  unwise  resigns  the  mental  sway. 
Borne  headlong  on  by  passion's  keen  resolve. 

'■•'  While  storms  remote  but  murmur  on  thine  ear, 
Nor  waves  in  ruinous  uproar  round  thee  r"ll. 

Yet,  yet  a  moment  check  thy  ])rone  career, 

And  curb  the  keen  resolve  that  prompts  tliy  soul. 

!  "  Explore  thy  heart,  that,  roused  by  Glory's  name 
I       Pants  all  enraptured  with  the  mighty  charm — 
I  And,  does  Ambition  quench  each  milder  flame  ? 
And  is  it  coriquest  that  alone  can  warm  ' 

"  To  indulge  fell  Rapine's  desolating  lust, 

To  drench  the  balmy  lawn  in  streaming  gore. 

To  spurn  the  hero's  cold  and  silent  dust — 
Ai-e  these  thy  joys?  Nor  thi-obs  thy  heart  for  more? 
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"  Pleased  canst  thou  listen  to  the  patriot's  groan, 
And  the  wild  wall  of  Innocence  forlorn  ? 

And  hear  the  abandon'd  maid's  last  frantic  moan, 
Her  love  for  ever  from  her  bosom  torn  ? 

"  Norwilt  thou  shrink,  when  Virtue's  faintingbreath 
Pomrs  the  di'ead  curse  of  vengeance  on  thy  head  ? 

Nor  when  the  pale  ghost  bursts  the  cave  of  death^ 
To  glare  distraction  on  thy  midnight  bed  I 

♦*  "Was  it  lor  this,  though  born  to  regal  power, 
Kind  Heaven  to  thee  did  nobler  gifts  consign, 

Bade  Fancy's  influence  gild  thy  natal  hour, 
And  bade  Philanthropy's  applause  be  thine  1 

«  Theirs  be  the  dreadful  glory  to  destroy, 

And  theu'S  the  pride  of  pomp,  and  praise  suborn'd, 

Whose  eye  ne'er  lighten'd  at  the  smile  of  Joy, 
Whose  cheek  the  tear  of  Pity  ne'er  adorn'd  : 

«  Whose  soul,  each  finer  sense  instmctive  quell'd. 
The  lyre's  mellifluous  ravishment  defies  : 

Nor  marks  where  Beauty  roves  the  flowery  field. 
Or  Grandeur's  pinion  sweeps  the  unbounded  skies, 

"  Hail  to  sweet  Fancy's  unexpressive  charm ! 

Hail  to  the  pure  delights  of  social  love  ! 
Hail,  pleasures  mild,  that  fire  not  while  ye  warm, 

Nor  rack  the  exulting  frame,  but  gently  move. 

*  But  Fancy  sootlies  no  more,  if  stern  Remorse 
With  iron  grasp  the  tortured  bosom  wring. 

Ah  then,  even  Fancy  speeds  the  venom's  course, 
Kven  Fancy  points  with  rage  the  maddening  sting. 

•'Her  wrath  a  thousand  gnashing  fiends  attend. 
And  roll  the  snakes,  and  toss  the  brands  of  Hell: 

The  beam  of  Beauty  blasts:  dark  Heavens  impend 
Tottering  :  and  Music  thrills  with  startling  yell. 

*<  What  then  avails,  that  with  exhaustless  store 
Obsequious  Luxury  loads  thy  glittering  shrine  2 

What  then  avails,  that  prostrate  slaves  adore. 
And  Fame  proclaims  thee  matchless  and  divine  ? 

•*  What  though  bland  Flattery  all  her  arts  apply  ? 

Will  these  avail  to  calm  the  infuriate  brain  ? 
Or  will  the  roaring  surge,  when  heaved  on  high. 

Headlong  hang,  liush'd,  to  hear  the  piping  swain? 

*•  In  health  how  fair,  how  ghastly  in  decay 

Man's  lofty  form  !  how  heavenly  fair  the  mind 

Sublimed  by  Virtue's  sweet  enlivening  sway  ! 
But  ah  !  to  guilt's  outi'ageous  rule  resign'd, 

**  How  hideous  and  forlorn  !  when  ruthless  Care 
With  cankering  tooth  corrodes  the  seeds  of  life. 

And  deaf  with  passion's  storms  when  pines  Desjiair, 
And  howling  furies  rouse  the  eternal  strife. 

"  0,  by  thy  hopes  of  joy  that  restless  glow. 

Pledges  of  Heaven  !  be  taught  by  Wisdom's  lore: 

With  anxious  haste  each  doubtful  path  forego. 
And  life's  wild  ways  with  cautious  fear  explore. 

"  Straight  be  thy  course:  nor  tempt  the  maze  that 
leads 

Where  fell  Remorse  his  shapeless  strength  con- 
And  oft  Ambition's  dizzy  cliff'  ho  treads,      [ceals. 

And  slumbers  oft  in  Pleasure's  flowery  vales. 


•'  Nor  linger  unresolved  :  Heaven  prompts  the- 
choice  ; 

Save  when  Pi-esumption  shuts  the  ear  of  Pride; 
With  grateful  awe  attend  to  Nature's  voice. 

The  voice  of  Nature  Heaven  ordaiu'd  thy  guide^ 

"  Warn'd  by  her  voice,  the  arduous  path  pursue, 
That  leads  to  Virtue's  fane  a  hardy  band  : 

What,  though  no  gaudy  scenes  decoy  their  view, 
Nor  clouds  of  fragrance  rol'    'ing  the  laud? 

"  Whatjthough  rude  mountainsheave  the  flinty  way! 

Yet  there  the  soul  drinks  light  and  life  divine,  . 
And  pure  aerial  gales  of  gladness  play. 

Brace  every  nerve,  and  every  sense  refine. 

"  Go,  prince,  be  virtuous,  and  be  blest.    The  thi-one  • 
Rears  not  its  state  to  swell  the  couch  of  Lust : 

Nor  dignify  Corruption's  daring  son. 

To  o'erwhelm  his  humbler  brethren  of  the  dust.-. 

"  But  yield  an  ampler  scene  to  Bounty's  eye. 
An  ampler  range  to  Mercy's  ear  expand  : 

And,  midst  admiring  nations,  set  on  high 

Virtue's  fair  model,  framed  by  Wisdom's  haiid» 

"  Go  then  :  the  moan  of  Woe  demands  thine  aid  : 
Pride's  licensed  outrage  claims  thy  slumbering, 
ire  : 

Pale  Genius  roams  the  bleak  neglected  shade. 
And  battening  Avarice  mocks  his  tuneless  lyre^ 

"  Even  Nature  pines  by  vilest  chains  oppress'd  : 
The  astonish'd  kingdoms  crouch  to  Fashion's 

0  ye  pure  inmates  of  the  gentle  breast,  [nod. 

Truth,  Freedom,  Love,  0  where  is  your  abode  ! 

"  0  yet  once  more  shall  Peace  from  Heaven  retumj,. 

And  young  Simplicity  with  mortals  dwell  ! 
Nor  Innocence  the  august  pavilion  scorn. 

Nor  meek  Contentment  fly  the  humble  cell ! 

"  Wilt  thou,  my  prince,  the  beauteous  train  implore. 
Midst  Earth's  forsaken  scenes  once  more  to  bide? 

Then  shall  the  shepherd  sing  in  every  bower. 
And  Love  with  garlands  wreathe  the  domes  of 
Pride. 

"  The  bright  tear  starting  in  the  impassion'd  eyes 
Of  silent  gratitude  :  the  smiling  gaze 

Of  gratulation,  faltering  while  he  tries 

With  voice  of  tx'ansport  to  proclaim  thy  praise ; 

"  The  ethereal  glow  that  stimulates  thy  frame, 
When  all  theaccording  powers  harmonious  move, 

And  wake  to  energy  each  social  aim. 

Attuned  spontaneous  to  the  will  of  Jove  ; 

"  Be  these,  0  man,  the  triumphs  of  thy  soul ; 

And  all  the  conqueror's  dazzling  glories  slight, 
That  meteor-like  o'er  trembling  nations  roll, 

To  sink  at  once  in  deep  and  dreadful  night. 

"  Like  thine,  yon  orb's  stupendous  glories  bum 
With  genial  beam  ;  nor,  at  the  approach  of  even^ 

In  shades  of  horror  leave  the  world  to  mourn. 
But  gild  with   lingering    light    the    impurpled 
Heaven." 

Thus  while  she  spoke,  her  eye,  sedately  meek, 
Look'd  the  pure  fervour  of  maternal  love. 

No  rival  zeal  intemperate  flush'd  her  cheek — 
Can  Beauty's  boast  the  soul  of  wisdom  move? 
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Woi-th's  noble  pride  can  Envy's  leer  appal, 
Or  staring  Folly's  vain  applauses  soothe  I 

Can  jealous  Fear  Truth's  dauntless  heart  enthral  ? 
Suspicion  lurks  not  in  the  heart  of  Truth. 

And  now  the  shepherd  raised  his  pensive  head : 

Yet  unresolved  and  fearful  roved  his  eyes, 
Scared  at  the  glances  of  the  awful  maid  ; 

For  young  unpractised  Guilt  distrusts  the  guise 
&. 
Of  shameless  Arrogance — His  wavering  breast, 

Though  warm'd  by  Wisdom,  own'd  no  constant 
While  lawless  Fancy  roam'd  afar,  unblest      [fire ; 

Save  in  the  oblivious  lap  of  soft  Desii-e. 

When  thus  the  queen  of  soul-dissolving  smiles : 
"  Let  gentler  fate  my  dai-ling  prmce  attend ; 

Joyless  and  cruel  are  the  warrior's  spoils, 
Dreary  the  path  stern  Virtue's  sons  ascend. 

«  Of  human  joy  full  shoi-t  is  the  career, 

And  the  di-ead  verge  still  gains  upon  your  sight : 

While  idly  gazmg,  far  beyond  your  sphere. 
Ye  scan  the  dream  of  unapproach'd  delight : 

"  Till  every  sprightly  hour,  and  blooming  scene, 
Of  hfe's  gay  morn  unheeded  glides  away. 

And  clouds  of  tempests  mount  the  blue  serene. 
And  storms  and  ruin  close  the  troublous  day. 

«  Then  still  exult  to  hail  the  present  joy, 

Thine  be  the  boon  that  comes  unearn'd  by  toil : 

No  froward  vain  desire  thy  bliss  annoy, 

No  flattering  hope  thy  longing  hours  beguile. 

••  Ah !  why  should  man  pursue  the  cliarais  of  Fame, 

For  ever  luring,  yet  for  ever  coy  ? 
Light  as  the  gaudy  rainbow's  pillared  gleam. 

That  melts  illusive  from  the  wondeiing  boy  ! 

w  What  though  her  throne  iiTadiate  many  a  clime. 
If  hung  loose-tottering  o'er  th'unfathom'dtomb? 

What  though  her  mighty  clarion,  rear'd  sublime. 
Display  the  imperial  wreath,  and  glittering  plume  I 

"  Can  glittering  plume,  or  can  th'  imperial  wreath 
Redeem  from  unrelenting  fate  the  brave  ? 

What  note  of  triumph  can  her  clarion  breathe, 
T'  alarm  th'  eternal  midnight  of  the  grave  2 

"  That  night  draws  on  :  nor  will  the  vacant  hour 

Of  expectation  linger  as  it  flies  : 
Nor  Fate  one  moment  unenjoy'd  restore  : 

Each  moment's  flight  how  precious  to  the  wise  ! 

•<  0  shun  th'  annoyance  of  the  bustling  throng. 
That  haunt  with  zealous  turbulence  the  great  ; 

There  coward  OfKce  boasts  th'  unpunished  wrong. 
And  sneaks  secure  in  msolence  of  state. 

«  O'er  fancied  injury  Suspicion  pines. 

And  in  grim  silence  gnaws  the  festei'ing  wound ; 

Deceit  the  rage-embitter'd  smile  refines. 

And  Censure  spreads  the  viperous  hiss  around. 

"  Hope  not,  fond  prince,  though  Wisdom  guard  thy 
throne,  [aim, 

Tho'  Truth  and  Bounty  prompt  each  generous 
Though  thine  the  palm  of  peace,  the  victor's  crown. 

The  Muse'e  rapture,  and  the  patriot's  flame  : 


"  Hope  not,  though  all  that  captivates  the  wise. 
All  that  endears  the  good  exalt  thy  praise  : 

Hope  not  to  taste  rei)ose  ;  for  Envy's  eyes 
At  fairest  worth  still  point  their  deadly  rays. 

"  Envy,  stern  tyrant  of  the  flinty  heart. 

Can  aught  of  Virtue,  Truth,  or  Beauty  charm  I 

Can  soft  Compassion  thrill  with  pleasing  smart. 
Repentance  melt,  or  Gratitude  disarm  ? 

"  Ah  no.  Where  Winter  Scythia's  waste  enchains. 
And  monstrous  shapes  roar  to  the  ruthless  stoi-m, 

Not  Phoebus'  smile  can  cheer  the  dreadful  plains, 
Or  soil  accursed  with  balmy  life  inform. 

"  Then,  Envy,  then  is  thy  triumphant  hour. 

When  mourns  Benevolence  his  baffled  scheme : 

When  Insult  mocks  the  clemency  of  Power, 
And  loud  Dissentioii's  livid  firebrands  gleam : 

"  When  squint-eyed  Slander  plies  th'  unhallow'd 
tongue. 

From  poison' d  maw  when  Treason  weaves  his 
And  Muse  apostate  (infamy  to  song!)  [line, 

Grovels,  low-muttering  at  Sedition's  shrine. 

"  Let  not  my  prince  forego  the  peaceful  shade. 
The  whispering  grove,  the  fountain  and  the  plain  : 

Power,  with  th'  oppressive  weight  of  pomparray'd, 
Pants  for  simplicity  and  ease  in  vain. 

"  Tlie  yell  of  frantic  Mirth  may  stun  his  ear. 
But  frantic  Mirth  soon  leaves  the  heart  forlorn  : 

And  Pleasure  flies  that  high  tempestuous  sphere. 
Far  diff"erent  scenes  her  lucid  paths  adorn. 

"  She  loves  to  wander  on  th'  untrodden  lawn. 

Or  the  green  bosom  of  reclining  hill, 
Soothed  by  the  careless  warbler  of  the  dawn, 

Or  the  lone  plaint  of  ever-murmuring  rill. 

"  Or  from  the  mountain-glade's  aerial  brow. 
While  to  her  song  a  thousand  echoes  call, 

Marks  the  wild  woodland-wave  i-emote  below. 
Where  shepherds  pipe  unseen,  and  waters  fall. 

"  Her  influence  oft  the  festive  hamlet  proves. 
Whore  the  high  carol  cheers  the  exulting  ring ; 

And  oft  she  roams  the  maze  of  wildering  groves, 
Listening  th'  unnumber'd  melodies  of  Spring. 

"  Or  to  the  long  and  lonely  shore  retires ; 

What  time,  loose-glimmering  to  the  lunar  beam, 
Faint  heaves  the  slumberous  wave,  and  starry  fires 

Gild  the  blue  deep  with  many  a  lengthening  gleam. 

"  Then  to  the  balmy  bower  of  Rapture  borne. 
While  strings  self- warbling  breathe  elysian  rest, 

Melts  in  delicious  vision,  till  the  morn 

Spangle  with  twinkling  dew  the  flowery  waste. 

"  The  frolic  Moments,  purple-pinion'd,  dance 
Around,  and  scatter  roses  as  they  play : 

And  the  blithe  Graces,  hand  in  hand,  advance, 
Where,  with  her  loved  compeers  she  deigns  to 
stray. 

"  Mild  Solitude,  in  veil  of  mstic  dye, 

Her  sylvan  spear  with  moss-grown  ivy  bound : 

And  Indolence,  with  sweetly-languid  eye, 

And  zoneless  robe  that  trails  along  the  ground. 
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But  chiefly  Love — O  thou,  whose  gentle  mind, 
Each  soft  indulgence  Nature  framed  to  share, 
Pomp,  wealth,  renown,  dominion,  all  resign'd, 
0  haste  to  Pleasure's  bowi-r,  for  Love  is  there. 

"  Love,  the  desire  of  gods  !  the  feast  of  Heaven  ! 

Yet  to  Earth's  favour'd  offspring  not  denied  ! 
Ah,  let  not  thankless  man  the  blessing  given 

Enslave  to  Fame,  or  sacrifice  to  Pride. 

"  Nor  I  from  Virtue's  call  decoy  thine  ear ; 

Friendly  to  Pleasure  are  her  sacred  laws : 
Let  Temperance'  smile  the  cu]i  of  gladness  cheer  ; 

That  cup  is  death,  if  he  withhold  applause. 

«  Far  from  thy  haunt  be  Envy's  baneful  sway. 
And  Hate,  that  works  the  havass'dsoul  to  storm  ; 

But  woo  Content  to  breathe  her  soothing  lay. 
And  charm  from  Fancy's  view  each  angry  form 

"  No  savage  joy  th'  harmonious  hours  profane  ! 

Whom  Love  refines,  can  barbarous  tumults  please  ? 
Shall  rage  of  blood  pollute  the  sylvan  reign  ? 

Shall  Leisure  wanton  in  the  spoils  of  Peace  ? 

«  Free  let  the  feathery  race  indulge  the  song, 
Inhale  the  liberal  beam,  and  melt  in  love  ; 

Free  let  the  fleet  hind  bound  her  hills  along, 
And  in  pure  sti-eams  the  water'y  nations  rove. 

•*  To  joy  in  Nature's  universal  smile 

Well  suits,  O  man,  thy  pleasurable  sphere  ; 

But  why  should  Virtue  doom  thy  years  to  toil  ? 
Ah,  why  should  Virtue's  law  be  deera'd  severe  1 

«  What  meed,  Beneficence,  thy  care  repays? 

What,  Sympathy,  thy  still  returning  pang  ? 
And  why  his  generous  arm  should  Justice  raise, 

To  dare  the  vengeance  of  a  tyrant's  fang? 

"  From  thankless  spite  no  bounty  can  secure  ; 

Or  froward  wish  of  discontent  fulfil, 
That  knows  not  to  regret  thy  bounded  power. 

But  blames  with  keen  reproach  thy  partial  will. 

**  To  check  th'  impetuous  all-involving  tide 
Of  human  woes,  how  impotent  thy  strife  ! 

High  o'er  thy  mounds  devouring  surges  ride. 
Nor  reek  thy  baffled  toils,  or  lavish'd  life. 

«  The  bower  of  bliss,  the  smile  of  love  be  thine, 
Unlabour'd  ease,  and  leisure's  careless  dream. 

Such  be  their  joys,  who  bend  at  Venus'  shrine. 
And  own  her  charms  beyond  compare  supreme." 

Warm'd  as  she  spoke,  all  panting  with  delight. 
Her  kindling  beauties  breathed  triumphant  bloom ; 

And  Cupids  ilutter'd  round  in  circlets  bright, 
And  Flora  pour'd  from  all  her  stores  perfume. 

-' Thine  be  the  prize,"  exclaim'd  th' enraptured  youth, 
"Queen  of  unrivairdeharnis,and  matchless  joy."— 

O  blind  to  fate,  felicity  and  truth  ! — 

But  such  are  they,  whom  Pleasure's  snares  decoy. 

The  Sun  was  sunk  ;  the  vision  was  no  more  ; 

Night  downward  rush'd  tempestuous  at  the  frown 
Of  Jove's  awaken'd  wrath  :  deep  thunders  roar. 

And  forests  howl  afar  and  mountauis  groan; 

And  sanguine  meteors  glare  athwart  the  plain ; 

With  horror's  scream  the  IHan  towers  resound. 
Raves  the  hoarse  storm  along  the  bellowing  main, 

And  the  strong  earthquake  rends  the  shuddering 
ground. 


THE  WOLF  AND   SHEPHERDS, 

A    FABLE. 
{WritUn  !h  1757,  and _firsl published  in  1766.) 

Laws,  as  we  read  in  ajicicnt  sages, 
Have  been  like  cobwebs  in  all  ages. 
Cobwebs  for  little  flies  are  spread. 
And  laws  for  little  folks  are  made  ; 
But  if  an  insect  of  renown, 
Hornet  or  beetle,  wasp  or  drone,  ^ 
Be  caught  in  quest  of  sport  or  plunder, 
The  flimsy  fetter  flies  ia  sunder. 

Your  simile  perhaps  may  please  one 
With  whom  wit  holds  the  jjlace  of  reasons 
But  can  you  prove  that  this  in  fact  is 
Agreeable  to  life  and  practice  ? 

Then  hear  what  in  his  simple  way 
Old  JEsop  told  me  t'  other  day. 
In  days  of  yore,  but  (which  is  very  odd) 
Our  author  mentions  not  the  period. 
We  mortal  men,  less  given  to  speeches, 
Allow'd  the  beasts  sometimes  to  teach  ua. 
But  now  we  all  are  prattlers  grown, 
And  suH"er  no  voice  but  our  own ; 
With  us  no  beast  has  leave  to  speak, 
Although  his  honest  heart  should  break. 
'Tis  true  your  asses  and  your  apes, 
And  other  brutes  in  human  shapes. 
And  that  thing  made  of  sound  and  show 
Which  mortals  have  misnamed  a  beau, 
(But  in  the  language  of  the  sky 
Is  call'd  a  two-legg'd  butterfly) 
Will  make  your  very  heartstrings  ache 
With  loud  and  everlasting  clack, 
And  beat  your  auditory  drum, 
Till  you  grow  deaf,  or  they  grow  dumb. 

But  to  our  story  we  return : 
'Twas  early  on  a  summer  morn, 
A  wolf  forsook  the  mountain-den. 
And  issued  hungry  on  the  plain. 
Full  many  a  stream  and  lawn  he  pass'd, 
And  reach'd  a  winding  vale  at  last ; 
Where  from  a  hollow  rock  he  spied 
The  shepherds  drest  in  flowery  pride. 
Garlands  were  strow'd,  and  all  was  gay, 
To  celebrate  a  holiday. 
Tlie  merry  tabor's  gamesome  sound 
Provoked' the  sprightly  dance  around. 
Hard  liy  a  rural  board  was  rear'd. 
On  which  in  lair  array  api)ear'd 
The  poach,  the  apple,  and  the  raisin, 
And  all  the  fruitage  of  the  season. 
But,  more  distinguish'd  than  the  rest, 
Was  seen  a  wether  ready  drest. 
That  smoking,  recent  from  the  flame. 
Diffused  a  stomach-rousing  steam. 
Our  wolf  could  not  endure  the  sight. 
Courageous  grew  his  appetite  : 
His  enti-ails  groan'd  with  tenfold  pam, 
•He  lick'd  his  lips  and  lick'd  again  ; 
|.At  last,  with  lightning  in  his  eyes, 
■He  bounces  forth,  and  fiercely  cries, 
;"  Shepherds  !  I  am  not  given  to  scoldhig. 
But  now  my  spleen  I  cannot  hold  in  £ 
By  Jove,  such  scandalous  oppression 
Would  put  an  elephant  in  passioa. 
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You,  who  your  flocks  (as  you  pretend) 
By  wholesome  laws  from  harm  defend, 
Wliich  make  it  death  for  any  beast. 
How  much  soe'er  by  hunger  press'd, 
To  seize  a  sheep  by  force  or  stealth. 
For  sheep  have  right  to  life  and  health ; 
Can  you  commit,  uncheck'd  by  shame. 
What  in  a  beast  so  much  you  blame  ? 
What  is  a  law  if  those  who  make  it 
Become  the  forwardest  to  break  it? 
The  case  is  plain  :  you  would  reserve 
All  to  yourselves,  while  others  starve. 
Such  laws  from  base  self-intorest  spring, 
Not  from  the  reason  of  the  thing — "      , 

He  was  procesding,  when  a  swain 
Burst  out : — "  And  dares  a  \volf  arraign 
His  betters,  and  condemn  their  measures, 
And  contradict  their  wills  and  pleasures? 
We  have  establish'd  laws,  'tis  true. 
But  laws  are  made  for  such  as  you. 
K-now,  sirrah,  in  its  very  nature 
A  law  can't  reach  the  legislature. 
For  laws,  without  a  sanction  join'd, 
As  all  men  know,  can  never  bind :  ■ 
But  sanctions  reach  not  us  the  makers, 
For  who  dares  punish  us  though  breakers  ? 


'Tis  therefore  plain  beyond  denial. 
That  laws  were  ne'er  design'd  to  tie  all. 
But  those,  whom  sanctions  reach  alone  ; 
We  stand  accountable  to  none. 
Besides,  'tis  evident,  that,  seeing 
Laws  from  tlie  great  derive  their  being, 
They  as  in  duty  bound  should  love 
The  great,  in  whom  they  live  and  move, 
And  humljly  yield  to  their  desires : 
'Tis  just,  what  gratitude  requix'es. 
What  suckling  dandled  on  the  lap 
Would  tear  away  its  mother's  pap  ? 
But  hold — Why  deign  I  to  dispute 
With  such  a  scoundrel  of  a  brute  ? 
Logic  is  lost  upon  a  knave. 
Let  action  prove  the  law  our  slave." 

An  angry  nod  his  will  declared 
To  his  gruff  yeomen  of  the  guard ; 
The  full-fed  mongrels,  train'd  to  ravage. 
Fly  to  devour  the  shaggy  savage. 

The  beast  had  now  no  time  to  lose 
In  chopping  logic  with  his  foes ; 
"  This  argument,"  quoth  he,  "  has  force. 
And  swiftness  is  my  sole  resource." 

He  said,  and  left  the  swains  their  j)rey 
And  to  the  mountains  scour'd  away. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


ANACREOX.     ODE  XXII. 

Hapa  riyj  aicnjv,  BlOvXhi, 
KddiaoV — K.  T.  A. 

Bathyllus,  in  yonder  lone  grove 

All  carelessly  let  us  recline  : 

To  shade  us  the  branches  above 

Their  leaf-waving  tendrils  combine ; 

While  a  streamlet  inviting  repose 

Soft-murmuring  wanders  away, 

And  gales  warble  wild  through  the  boughs  ; 

Who  there  would  not  pass  the  sweet  day  ? 


THE   BEGINNING  OF 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  LUCRETIUS. 
JEneadum  Genetrix —  v.  1 — 45. 


Mother  of  mighty  Rome's  imperial  line. 
Delight  of  man,  and  of  the  powers  divine, 
Venus,  all  bounteous  queen  !  whose  genial  power 
Diffuses  beauty  in  unbounded  store 
Through  seas,  and  fertile  plains,  and  all  tliat  lies 
Beneath  the  starr'd  expansion  of  the  skies. 
Prepared  by  thee,  the  embryo  springs  to  day. 
And  opes  its  eyelids  on  the  golden  ray. 
At  thy  approach,  the  clouds  tumultuous  fly, 
And  the  liush'd  storms  in  gentle  breezes  die ; 
Flowers  instantaneous  spring ;  the  billows  sleep  ; 
A  wavy  radiance  smiles  along  the  deep  ; 
At  thy  approach,  th'  unti-oubled  sky  refines. 
And  all  serene  Heaven's  lofty  concave  shines. 
Soon  as  lier  blooming  fonn  the  Spring  reveals. 
And  Zeph^T  breathes  his  waiTa  prolific  gales. 


The  feather'd  tribes  first  catch  the  genial  flame, 
And  to  the  groves  thy  glad  return  proclaim. 
Tlience  to  the  beasts  the  soft  infection  spreads ; 
The  raging  cattle  spurn  the  grassy  meads. 
Burst  o'er  the  plains,  and  frantic  in  their  course 
Cleave  the  wild  torrents  with  resistless  force. 
Won  by  thy  charms,  thy  dictates  all  obey. 
And  eager  follow  where  thou  lead'st  the  way. 
Wliatever  haunts  the  mountains,  or  the  main. 
The  rapid  river,  or  the  verdant  plain. 
Or  forms  its  leafy  mansion  in  the  shades. 
All,  all  thy  universal  power  pervades. 
Each  panting  bosom  melts  to  soft  desires, 
And  with  the  love  of  propagation  fires. 
And  since  thy  sovereign  influence  guides  the  reina 
Of  nature,  and  the  universe  sustains  ; 
Since  nought  without  thee  bursts  the  bonds  of  night, 
To  hail  the  happy  realms  of  heavenly  light ; 
Since  love,  and  joy,  and  harmony  are  thine. 
Guide  me,  0  goddess,  by  thy  power  divine. 
And  to  my  rising  lays  thy  succour  bring, 
WhUe  I  the  universe  attempt  to  sing. 
0  may  my  verse  deserved  applause  obtain 
Of  him,  for  whom  I  try  the  daring  strain, 
My  Memmius,  him,  whom  thou  profusely  kind 
Adorn'st  with  every  excellence  refiued. 
And  that  immortal  charms  my  song  may  grace, 
Let  war,  with  all  its  cruel  labours,  cease ; 
O  hush  the  dismal  din  of  arms  once  more. 
And  calm  the  jarring  world  from  shore  to  shore. 
By  thee  alone  the  race  of  man  foregoes 
The  rage  of  blood,  and  sinks  in  soft  repose : 
For  mighty  Mars,  the  di-eadful  god  of  armS; 
Who  wakes  or  stills  the  battle's  dire  alarms. 
In  love's  strong  fetters  by  thy  charms  is  bound; 
j  And  languishes  with  an  eternal  wound. 
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Oft  from  his  bloody  toil  the  god  retires 

To  quench  in  thy  embrace  liis  fierce  desires. 

Soft  on  thy  heaving  bosom  he  reclines, 

And  round  thy  yielding  neck  transported  twines ; 

There  fix'd  in  ecstacy  intense  surveys 

Thy  kindling  beauties  with  insatiate  gaze, 

Grows  to  thy  balmy  mouth,  and  ardent  sips 

Celestial  sweets  from  thy  ambrosial  lips. 

0,  while  the  god  with  fiercest  raptures  blest 

Lies  all  dissolving  on  thy  sacred  breast, 

0  breathe  thy  melting  whispers  to  his  ear, 

And  bid  him'still  the  loud  alarms  of  war. 

In  these  tumultuous  days,  the  Muse,  in  yaiu. 

Her  steady  tenour  lost,  pursues  the  sti-ain. 

And  Memmius'  generous  soul  disdains  to  taste 

The  calm  delights  of  philosophic  rest ; 

Paternal  fireshis  beating  breast  inflame, 

To  rescue  Rome,  and  vindicate  her  name. 


HORACE,  BOOK  II.     ODE  X. 

Rectius  vives,  Licini . 

WoULDST  thou  through  life  securely  glide, 
Nor  boundless  o'er  the  ocean  ride  ; 
Nor  ply  too  near  th'  insidious  shore. 
Scared  at  the  tempest's  threat'uing  roar. 

The  man  who  follows  Wisdom's  voice, 
And  makes  the  golden  mean  his  choice, 
Nor  plunged  in  antique  gloomy  cells 
'Midst  hoary  desolation  dwells  ; 
Nor  to  allure  the  envious  eye 
Rears  his  proud  palace  to  the  sky. 

The  pine,  that  all  the  grove  transcends, 
With  every  blast  the  tempest  rends  ; 
Totters  the  tower  with  thuud'rous  sound. 
And  spreads  a  mighty  ruin  round  ; 
Jove's  bolt  with  desolating  blow 
Strikes  the  ethereal  mountain's  brow. 

ihe  man,  whose  stedfast  soul  can  bear 
Fortune  indulgent  or  severe, 
Hopes  when  she  frowns,  and  when  she  smiles 
With  cautious  fear  eludes  her  wiles. 
Jove  with  rude  winter  wastes  the  plain, 
Jove  decks  the  rosy  spring  agaui. 
Life's  former  ills  are  overpast. 
Nor  will  the  present  always  last. 
Now  Phoebus  wings  his  shafts,  and  now 
He  lays  aside  th'  unbended  bow, 
Strikes  into  life  the  trembling  string. 
And  wakes  the  silent  Muse  to  sing. 

With  unabating  coui-age,  brave 
Adversity's  tumultuous  wave ; 
When  too  propitious  breezes  rise, 
And  the  light  vessel  swiftly  Hies, 
With  timid  caution  catch  the  gale, 
And  shorten  the  distended  sail. 


HORACE,  BOOK  III.     ODE  XIII. 

O  Fons  Blandusia> — • — . 

Blandusia  !  more  than  ci-ystal  clear  ! 
Whose  soothing  murmurs  charm  the  ear  ! 
Whose  margin  soft  with  flowrets  crown'd 
Invites  the  festive  baud  around, 


Their  caroless  limbs  difl'used  supine. 
To  quaff  the  soul-enlivening  wine. 

To  thee  a  tender  kid  I  vow. 
That  aims  for  fight  his  budding  brow ; 
In  thought,  the  wrathful  combat  proves. 
Or  wantons  with  his  little  loves  : 
But  vain  are  all  his  purposed  schemes. 
Delusive  all  his  Hattering  dreams  ; 
To-morrow  shall  his  fervent  blood 
Stain  the  pui-e  silver  of  thy  flood. 

W-hcn  fiery  Sirius  blasts  the  plain, 
Untouch'd  thy  gelid  streams  remain. 
To  thee,  the  faiuthig  flocks  repair. 
To  taste  thy  cool  reviving  air  ; 
To  thee,  the  ox  with  toil  opprest. 
And  lays  his  languid  limbs  to  rest. 

As  springs  of  old  renown'd,  thy  name, 
Blest  fountain  !  I  devote  to  fame  ; 
Thus  while  I  sing  in  deathless  lays 
The  verdant  holm,  whose  waving  spi-ays. 
Thy  sweet  retirement  to  defend. 
High  o'er  the  moss-grown  rock  impend, 
Whence  prattling  in  loquacious  play 
Thy  sprightly  waters  leap  away. 


THE  PASTORALS  OF  VIRGIL. 
PASTORAL  I.i 

Non  ita  certandi  cupidus,  qiuim  propter  amorem 

Quod  te  imitari  aveo • 

Lxicret.  lib.  iii. 

MELIBCEUS,  TITYRUS. 

MELIBffiUS. 

Where  the  broad  beech  an  ample  shade  displays. 
Your  slender  reed  resounds  the  sylvan  lays, 

1  It  has  been  observed  by  some  critics  who  have  treated 
of  pastoral  poetry,  that,  in  every  poem  of  this  kind,  it  is 
proper  that  the  scene  or  landscape  connected  with  the 
little  plot  or  fable  on  which  the  poem  is  founded,  be 
delineated  witli  at  least  as  much  accuracy  as  is  sufficient 
to  render  the  description  particular  and  picturesque.  How 
far  Virgil  lias  thought  fit  to  attend  to  such  a  rule,  may 
appear  from  the  remarks  whicli  the  translator  has  sub- 
joined to  every  pastoral. 

The  scene  of  the  first  pastoral  is  pictured  out  with  great 
accuracy.  The  shepherds  Melibocus  and  Tityrus  are 
represented  as  conversing  together  beneath  a  spreading 
beech-tree.  Flocks  and  herds  are  feeding  hard  by.  At  a 
little  distance  we  behold  on  the  one  hand  a  great  rock, 
and  on  the  other  a  fence  of  flowering  willows.  The  pro- 
spect, as  it  widens,  is  diversified  with  groves,  and  streams, 
and  some  tall  trees,  particularly  elms  Beyond  all  these 
appear  marshy  grounds  and  rocky  hills.  The  ragged  and. 
drooping  flock  of  the  unfortunate  shepherd,  particularly 
the  she-goat  which  he  leads  along,  are  no  inconsiderable 
figures  in  this  picture.— The  time  is  the  evening  of  a 
summer  day,  a  little  before  sunset.  See,  of  the  original, 
v.  1,5,  9,  52,  54,  57,  .59,  81,  &c. 

This  pastoral  is  said  to  have  been  written  on  theloilow- 
ing  occasion  : — Augustus,  in  order  to  reward  the  services 
of  his  veterans,  by  means  of  whom  he  had  established 
himself  in  the  Itoman  empire,  distributed  among  them 
the  lands  that  lay  contiguous  to  Mantua  and  Cremona. 
To  make  way  for  these  intruders,  the  rightful  owners,  of 
whom  Virgil  was  one,  were  turned  out ;  but  our  poet,  by 
the  intercession  of  Mecainas,  was  reinstated  in  his  pos- 
sessions. Bleliboeus  here  personates  one  of  the  unhappy 
exiles,  and  Virgil  is  represented  under  the  character  oi 
Tityrus. 
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0  happy  Tityrus  !  while  we,  forlorn, 

Driven  from  our  lands,  to  distant  climes  are  borne, 
Streteh'd  careless  in  the  peaceful  shade  you  sing, 
And  all  the  groves  with  Amaryllis  ring. 

TITYRUS. 

This  peace  to  a  propitious  god  I  owe  ; 
None  else,  my  friend,  such  blessings  could  bestow. 
Him  will  I  celebrate  with  rites  divine. 
And  frequent  lambs  shall  stain  his  sacred  shrine. 
By  him,  these  feeding  herds  in  safety  sti'ay ; 
By  him,  in  peace  I  pipe  the  rural  lay, 

MELIBCEUS. 

I  envy  not,  but  wonder  at  your  fate. 
That  no  alarms  invade  this  blest  retreat ; 
While  neighbouring  fields  the  voice  of  woe  resound, 
And  desolation  rages  all  around. 
Worn  with  fatigue  I  slowly  onward  bend, 
And  scarce  my  feeble  fainting  goats  attend. 
My  hand  this  sickly  dam  can  hardly  bear. 
Whose  young  new-yean'd  (ah  once  a  hopeful  pair !) 
Amid  the  tangling  hazels  as  they  lay, 
On  the  sharp  flint  were  left  to  ]iine  away. 
These  ills  I  had  foreseen,  but  that  my  mind 
To  all  portents  and  prodigies  was  blind. 
Oft  have  the  blasted  oaks  foretold  my  woe ; 
And  often  has  the  inauspicious  crow, 
Perch'd  on  the  wither'd  holm,  with  fateful  cries 
Scream'd  in  my  ear  her  dismal  prophecies. 
But  say,  0  Tityrus,  what  god  bestows 
This  blissful  lite  of  undisturb'd  repose  ? 

TITYRVS. 

Imperial  Rome,  while  yet  to  me  unknown, 

1  vainly  liken'd  to  our  country-town. 
Our  little  Mantua,  at  which  is  sold 

The  yearly  offspring  of  our  fruitful  fold  ; 
As  in  the  whelp  the  father's  shape  appears, 
And  as  the  kid  its  mother's  semblance  bears: 
Thus  greater  things  my  inexperienced  mind 
Rated  by  others  of  inferior  kind. 
But  she,  'midst  other  cities,  rears  her  head 
High,  as  the  cypress  overtops  the  reed. 

MELIBCEUS. 

And  why  to  visit  Rome  was  you  inclined? 

TITYRUS. 

'Twas  there  I  hoped  my  liberty  to  find. 
And  there  my  liberty  I  found  at  last, 
Though  long  with  listless  indolence  oppi'est ; 
Yet  not  till  Time  had  silver'd  o'er  my  hairs, 
And  I  had  told  a  tedious  length  of  ycai's ; 
Nor  till  the  gentle  Amaryllis  charm'd', 
And  Galatea's  love  no  longer  warm'd. 
For  (to  my  friend  I  will  confess  the  whole) 
While  Galatea  captive  held  my  soul. 
Languid  and  lifeless  all  I  dragLc'd  the  chain, 
Neglected  liberty,  neglected  gain. 
Though  from  my  fold  the  frequent  victim  bled, 
Though  my  fat  cheese  th'  ungrateful  city  fed, 
l"or  this  I  ne'er  perceived  my  wealth  increase ; 
I  lavish'd  all,  her  haughty  heart  to  please. 

MKLIBCEUS. 

Why  Amaryllis  pined,  and  pass'd  away 
In  lonely  shades  the  melancholy  day  ; 

'  The  refinements  i)f  Taubmannus,  De  la  Cerda,  and 
others,  who  will  have  Amaryllis  to  signify  Rome,  and 
nalatea  to  signify  Mantua,  have  perplexed  this  passage 
not  a  little:  if  the  literal  meaning  be  admitted,  the  whole 
Vccomcs  obvisus  and  natural. 


Why  to  the  gods  she  breathed  incessant  vows : 
For  whom  her  mellow  apples  press'd  the  boughs. 
So  late,  I  wonder'd — Tityrus  was  gone, 
And  she  (ah  luckless  maid  I)  was  left  alone. 
Your  absence  every  warbling  fountain  mourn'd, 
And  woods  and  wilds  the  wailing  strains  return'd. 

TITYRUS. 

^^'hat  could  I  do  ?  to  break  th'  enslaving  chain 
All  other  efforts  had  (alas!)  been  vain ; 
Nor  durst  my  hopes  presume,  but  there,  to  find 
The  gods  so  condescending  and  so  kind,     [beheld, 
'Twas  there  these  eyes  the  Heaven-born  youth  ' 
To  whom  our  altars  monthly  incense  yield : 
]My  suit  he  even  prevented,  while  he  spoke, 
"  JIanure  vour  ancient  farm,  and  feed  your  former 
flock.'' 

MELIBCEUS. 

Happy  old  man  !  then  shall  your  lands  remain. 
Extent  sufficient  for  th'  industi'ious  swain ! 
Though  bleak  and  bare  yon  ridgy  rocks  arise. 
And  lost  in  lakes  the  neighbouring  pasture  lies, 
Your  herds  on  wonted  grounds  shall  safely  range, 
And  never  feel  the  dire  effects  of  change. 
No  foreign  flock  shall  spread  infecting  bane 
To  hurt  your  pregnant  dams,  thrice  happy  swain ' 
You  by  known  streams  and  sacred  fountains  laid 
Shall  taste  the  coolness  of  the  fragrant  shade. 
Beneath  you  fence,  where  willow-boughs  unite, 
And  to  their  flowers  the  swarming  bees  invite. 
Oft  shall  the  lulling  hum  persuade  to  rest, 
And  balmy  slumbers  steal  into  your  breast ; 
While  warbled  from  this  rock  the  pruuer's  lay 
In  deep  repose  dissolves  your  soul  away ; 
High  on  yon  elm  the  turtle  wails  alone. 
And  your  loved  rmg-doves  breathe  a  hoarser  moan. 

TITYRUS. 

The  nimble  harts  shall  graze  in  empty  air. 
And  seas  retreathig  leave  their  fishes  bare. 
The  German  dwell  where  rapid  Tigris  flows, 
The  Parthian  banish'd  by  invading  foes 
ahall  drink  the  Gallic  Arar,  from  my  breast 
Ei-e  his  majestic  image  be  effaced. 

MELIBCEirs. 

But  we  must  travel  o'er  a  length  of  lands, 
O'er  Scythian  snows,  or  Afric's  burning  sands  ; 
Some  wander  where  remote  Oaxes  laves 
The  Cretan  meadows  with  his  rapid  waves  ; 
Tn  Britain  some,  from  every  comfort  torn, 
I'rom  all  the  world  removed,  are  doom'd  to  mouriu 
When  long  long  years  have  tedious  roU'd  away, 
Ah  !  shall  I  yet  at  last,  at  last  survey 
My  dear  paternal  lands,  and  dear  abode, 
^^'here  once  I  reign'd  in  walls  of  humble  sod  ! 
These  lands,  these  harvests  must  the  soldier  share ! 
For  rude  barbarians  lavish  we  our  care  ! 
How  are  our  fields  become  the  spoil  of  wars  ! 
How  are  we  ruiii'd  by  intestine  jai's  ! 
Now,  Melibccus,  now  ingraff  the  pear. 
Now  teach  the  vine  its  tender  sprays  to  rear  ! — 
Go  then,  my  goats  ! — go,  once  a  happy  store 
Once  happy  ! — happy  now  (alas  !)  no  more! 
No  more  shall  I,  beneath  the  bowery  shade 
In  rural  quiet  indolently  laid. 
Behold  you  from  afar  the  cliffs  ascend, 
And  from  the  shrubby  precipice  depend  ; 
No  more  to  music  wake  my  melting  flute, 
While  on  the  thyme  you  feed,  and  willow's  whole- 
some shoot. 

1  Augustus  Cxsar. 
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TITYRUS. 

Tliis  night  at  least  witli  me  you  may  repose 
Oil  the  green  foliage,  and  forget  your  woes. 
Apples  and  nuts  mature  our  boughs  aH'ord, 
And  curdled  milk  in  plenty  crowns  my  board. 
Now  from  yon  hamlets  clouds  of  smoke  arise, 
And  slowly  roll  along  the  evening  skies  ; 
And  see  projected  from  the  mountain's  brow 
A  lengthen'd  shade  obscures  the  plains  below. 


PASTORAL  II'. 
ALEXIS. 
Young  CoryJou  for  fair  Alexis  pined. 
But  hope  ne"er  gladden'd  his  desponding  mind  ; 
Nor  vows  nor  tears  the  scornful  boy  could  move, 
Distinguish'd  by  his  wealthier  master's  love. 
Oft  to  the  beech's  deep  embowering  shade 
Pensive  and  sad  this  hapless  shepherd  sti-ay'd  ; 
There  told  iu  artless  verse  his  tender  pain 
To  echoing  hills  and  groves,  but  all  in  vain. 

In  vain  the  flute's  complaining  lays  I  try  ; 
And  am  I  doom'd,  unpitying  boy,  to  die  ? 
Now  to  faint  flocks  the  grove  a  shade  supplies,   . 
And  in  the  thornj'  brake  the  lizard  lies  ; 
Now  Thestylis  with  herbs  of  savoury  taste 
Prepares  the  weary  harvest-man's  repast  ; 
And  all  is  still,  save  where  the  buzzing  sound 
Of  chirping  grasshoppers  is  heard  around ; 
While  I,  exposed  to  all  the  rage  of  heat, 
Wander  the  wilds  in  search  of  thy  retreat. 

Was  it  not  easier  to  support  the  pain 
L  felt  from  Amaryllis'  fierce  disdain  ? 
Easier  Menalcas'  cold  neglect  to  bear, 
Black  though  he  was,  though  thou  art  blooming  fan*  ? 
Yet  be  relenting,  nor  too  much  presume, 
O  beauteous  boy,  on  thy  celestial  bloom ; 
The  sable  violet-  yields  a  precious  dye. 
While  useless  on  the  field  the  withering  lilies  lie. 
Ah  cruel  boy  1  my  love  is  all  in  vain. 
No  thoughts  of  thine  regard  thy  wretched  swain. 
How  rich  my  fiock  thou  carest  not  to  know. 
Nor  how  my  pails  with  generous  milk  o'erfiow. 

1  The  chiuf  (.xcelleiicy  of  this  poom  consists  in  its  deli- 
cacy and  simplicity.  Corydon  addresses  his  favourite  in 
Bucli  a  purity  of  sentiment  as  one  would  think  might 
cfl'cctually  discountenance  the  prepossessions  which  gene- 
rally prevail  against  the  subject  of  this  eclogue.  The 
nature  of  his  aft'cction  may  easily  be  ascertained  from  his 
ideas  of  the  happiness  which  he  hopes  to  enjoy  iu  the 
-.onipany  of  his  beloved  Alexis. 
O  tantum  libeat  — — 
*•'  O  deign  at  last,  amid  these  lonely  fields,  (Sec. 

ir  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  that  friendship 
.vliich  was  encouraged  by  the  wisest  legislators  of  ancient 
Greece  as  a  noble  incentive  to  virtue,  and  recommended 
by  the  example  even  of  Agesilaus,  Pericles,  and  Socrates  ; 
an  affection  wholly  distinct  from  tlie  infamous  attach- 
ments that  prevailed  among  the  licentious.  The  reader 
will  find  a  full  and  satisfying  account  of  this  generous 
passion  in  i)r.  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Cireece,  bonkiv.  ch.!(. 
Jfons.  Payle,  in  his  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Virgilo,  luis 
at  great  length  vindicated  our  poet  from  the  charge  of 
immorality  whicli  the  critics  have  grounded  upon  this 
pastoral. — Tlio  scene  of  the  pastoral  is  a  grove  interspersed 
with  beech-trees  ;  the  season,  harvest. 

2  Vaccinium  (here  translated  violet)  yielded  a  purple 
colour,  used  in  dying  the  garments  of  slaves,  according  to 
Win.  1.  xvi.  c. :.'«. 


With  bleat  of  thousand  lambs  my  hills  n  sound, 
And  all  the  year  my  milky  stores  aboimd. 
Not  Amphion's  lays  were  sweeter  than  my  song, 
Those  lays  that  led  tlie  listening  herds  along  ; 
-Viid  if  the  face  be  true  I  lately  view'd, 
Where  calm  and  clear  the  uncurling  ocean  stood, 
I  lack  not  beauty,  nor  could'st  thou  deny, 
That  even  with  Daphnis  I  may  dai'o  to  vie. 
O  deign  at  last,  amid  these  lonely  fields. 
To  taste  the  pleasures  which  the  counti-y  yields  ; 
With  me  to  dwell  in  cottages  resign'd, 
To  roam  the  woods,  to  shoot  the  bounding  hind  ; 
With  me  the  weanling  kids  from  home  to  guide 
To  the  green  mallows  on  the  mountain  side  ; 
With  me  in  echoing  groves  the  song  to  raise, 
And  emulate  even  Pan's  celestial  lays. 
Pan  tauglit  the  jointed  reed  its  tuneful  strain. 
Pan  guards  the  tender  fiock,  and  shepherd  swain. 
Nor  grudge,  Alexis,  that  the  rui-al  pipe 
So  oft  hath  stain'd  the  roses  of  thy  lip : 
How  did  Amyntas  strive  thy  skill  to  gain  ! 
How  grieve  at  last  to  find  his  labour  vain  ! 
( )f  seven  unequal  reeds  a  pipe  I  have, 
The  precious  gift  which  good  Damoetas  gave  • 
'  Take  this,'  the  dying  shepherd  said, '  for  none 
Inherits  all  my  skill  save  thou  alone.' 
He  said  ;  Amyntas  murmurs  at  my  praise, 
And  with  an  envious  eye  the  gift  surveys. 
Besides,  as  presents  for  my  soul's  delight 
Two  beauteous  kids  I  keep  bestrcaic'd  with  white, 
Nourish'd  with  care,  nor  purchased  without  pain  •. 
A  ewe's  full  udder  twice  a  day  they  drain. 
These  to  obtain  oft  Thestylis  hath  tried 
l'"ach  winning  art,  while  I  lier  suit  denied  ; 
But  I  at  last  shall  yield  what  she  i-cquests, 
Since  thy  relentless  pride  my  gifts  detests. 

Come,  beauteous  boy,  and  bless  my  rural  bowcr:^, 
For  thee  the  nymphs  collect  the  choicest  flowers  : 
Fair  Nais  culls  amid  the  bloomy  dale 
The  drooping  poppy,  and  the  violet  pale, 
'J'o  marigolds  the  hyacinth  applies. 
Shading  the  glossy  with  the  tawny  dyes  : 
Narcissus'  flower  with  daffodil  entwined, 
And  cassia's  breathing  sweets  to  these  are  join"<1, 
With  every  bloom  that  paints  the  vernal  grove. 
And  all  to  form  a  garland  foi-  my  love. 
Myself  with  sweetest  fruits  \>ill  ci'own  thy  feast  ; 
The  luscious  peach  shall  gi'atify.thy  taste. 
And  chestnut  brown  (once  high  in  my  regard, 
For  Amaryllis  this  to  all  prelerr'd  ; 
But  if  the  blushing  plum  thy  choice  tliou  make, 
The  j)luni  shall  more  he  valued  for  thy  sake.) 
'I'ho  myrtle  wreathed  with  laurel  shall  exhale 
.V  blended  fragrance  to  delight  thy  smell. 

Ah  Corydon  !  thou  rustic,  simjile  swai;i  ' 
Thyself,  thy  i)rayers,  thy  otters,  all  are  vain. 
How  few,  compared  with  rich  lolas'  store. 
Thy  boasted  gifts,  and  all  thy  wealth  how  jioor  I 
Wretch  that  I  am  !  while  thus  I  \nne  forlorn, 
And  all  the  livelong  day,  inactive  mourn, 
The  boars  have  laid  my  silver  fomitains  waste, 
My  flowers  are  fading  in  the  southern  blast. — 
Fly'st  thou,  ah  foolish  boy,  the  lonesome  grove? 
Yet  gods  for  this  have  left  the  realms  above. 
Paris  with  scorn  the  pomp  of  Troy  survey'd. 
And  sought  the  Idtuan  bowers  and  peaceful  shade. 
In  her  j)roud  ])alaces  let  P.allas  shine  ; 
The  lowly  woods  and  rural  life  be  mine. 
The  lioness  all  dreadful  in  her  course 
Pursues  the  wolf,  and  he  with  headlong  foro« 
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Flies  at  the  wanton  goat,  that  loves  to  climb 
The  cliff's  steep  side,  and  crop  the  flowering  thyme; 
Thee  Corydon  pursues,  O  beauteous  boy : 
Thus  each  is  drawn  along  by  some  peculiar  joy. 

Now  evening  soft  comes  on  ;  and  homeward  now 
From  field  the  weary  oxen  bear  the  plough. 
The  setting  sun  now  beams  more  mildly  bright, 
The  shadows  lengthening  with  the  level  light. 
While  with  love's  flame  my  restless  bosom  glows, 
For  love  no  interval  of  ease  allows. 
Ah  Corydon  !  to  weak  complaints  a  prey  ! 
What  madness  thus  to  waste  the  fleeting  day  ! 
Be  roused  at  length  ;  tliy  half-pruned  vines  demand 
The  needful  culture  of  thy  curbing  hand. 
Haste,  lingering  swain,  the  flexile  willows  weave, 
And  with  thy  wonted  care  thy  wants  relieve. 
Forget  Alexis'  unrelenting  scorn. 
Another  love  thy  passion  will  return. 


PASTORAL  III. 


3IENALCAS,  DAMCETAS,  P^\X7EM0Ni. 

MENALCAS. 

To  whom  belongs  this  flock,  Damoetas,  pray  : 
To  Meliboeus? 

DAMCETAS. 

No  :  the  other  day 
The  shepherd  .iEgon  gave  it  me  to  keep. 

ME.VALCAS. 

Ah  still  neglected,  still  unhappy  sheep  2 ! 
He  plies  Neaera  with  assiduous  love. 
And  fears  lest  she  my  happier  flame  approve  ; 
Meanwhile  this  hireling  wretch  (disgrace  to  swains  !) 
Defrauds  his  master,  and  purloins  his  gains. 
Milks  twice  an  hour,  and  drains  the  famish'd  dams, 
Whose  empty  dugs  in  vain  attract  the  lambs. 

DAMOiTAS. 

Forbear  on  men  such  language  to  bestow. 
Thee,  stain  of  manhood  !  thee,  full  well  I  know. 
I  know,  with  whom — and  where — ^  (their  grove 

defiled 
The  nymphs  revenged  not,  but  indulgent  smiled) 
And  how  the  goats  beheld,  then  browsing  near. 
The  shameful  sight  with  a  lascivious  leer. 

MENALCAS. 

No  doubt,  when  Mycon's  tender  trees  I  broke. 
And  gash'd  his  young  vines  with  a  blunted  hook. 

DAJKKTAS. 

Or  when  conceal'd  behind  this  ancient  row 
Of  beech,  you  broke  young  Daphnis'shaits  and  bow. 
With  sharpest  pangs  of  rancorous  anguish  stung 
To  see  the  gift  couierr'd  on  one  so  young  ; 
And  had  you  not  thus  wreaked  your  sordid  spite. 
Of  very  envy  you  had  died  outright. 

'  The  contending  shepherds,  Jlenalcas  and  Damcetas, 
together  with  their  umpire  Pala;mon,  are  seated  on  the 
grass,  not  far  from  a  row  of  beech-trees.  Flocks  are  seen 
feeding  hard  by.  The  time  of  the  day  seems  to  bo  noon  ; 
the  season,  between  sjiring  and  summer. 

-  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  altercation,  notwith- 
standing the  untoward  subject,  the  reader  will  find  in  tho 
original  sucli  a  happy  imion  of  simplicity  and  force  of 
expression  and  harmony  of  verse,  as  it  is  vain  to  look  f(]r 
in  an  English  translation. 

^  Tlie  abruptness  and  obscurity  of  tlie  original  is  liere 
imitated. 


MENALCAK. 


Gods !  what  may  masters  dare,  when  such  a  pitch 
Of  impudence  their  thievish  hirelings  i-each  : 
Did  I  not,  wretch,  (deny  it  if  you  dare,) 
Did  I  not  see  you  Damon's  goat  ensnare  ? 
Lycisca  bark'cl  ;  then  I  the  felon  spied. 
And  'Whither  slinks  yon  sneaking  thief?'  I  cried. 
The  thief  discover'd,  straight  his  prey  forsook, 
And  skulk'd  amid  the  sedges  of  the  brook. 

DAJICETAS. 

That  goat  my  pipe  from  Damon  fairly  gained. 
A  match  was  set,  and  I  the  prize  obtain'd. 
He  own'd  it  due  to  my  superior  skill, 
And  yet  refused  his  bargain  to  fulfil. 

MENAl.CAS. 

By  your  superior  skill — the  goat  was  won  ! 
Have  you  a  jointed  pipe,  indecent  clown  ! 
Whose  whizzing  straws  with  harshest  discord  jarr'd, 
As  in  the  streets  your  wretched  rhymes  you  marr'd. 

DAMCETAS. 

Boasts  are  but  vain.     I'm  ready,  when  you  will, 
To  make  a  solemn  trial  of  our  skill. 
I  stake  this  heifer,  no  ignoble  prize  ; 
Two  calves  from  her  full  udder  she  supplies. 
And  twice  a  day  her  milk  tho  pail  o'erflows  ; 
What  pledge  of  equal  worth  will  you  expose  ? 

MENALCAS. 

Aught  from  the  flock  I  dare  not  risk  ;  I  fear 
A  cruel  step -dame,  and  a  sire  severe, 
Who  of  their  store  so  strict  a  reckoning  keep, 
That  twice  a  day  they  count  the  kids  and  sheep. 
But,  since  you  purpose  to  be  mad  to-day. 
Two  beechen  cups  I  scruple  not  to  lay 
(Whose  far  superior  worth  yourself  will  own), 
The  labour'd  work  of  famed  Alcimedon. 
Raised  round  the  brims  by  the  engraver's  care 
The  flaunting  vine  unfolds  its  foliage  fau'  ; 
Entwined  the  ivy's  tendrils  seem  to  grow. 
Half-hid  in  leaves  its  mimic  berries  glow  ; 
Two  figures  rise  below,  of  curious  frame, 
Conon,  and — what's  that  other  sage's  name, 
Who    with   his   rod   described   the   world's   vast 

round, 
Taught  when  to  reap,  and  when  to  till  the  ground  i 
At  home  I  have  reserved  them  unprofaned. 
No  lip  has  e'er  the  glossy  polish  stain'd. 

DAMCETAS. 

Two  cups  for  me  that  skilful  artist  made  ; 
Their  handles  with  acanthus  are  array'd  ; 
Orpheus  is  in  the  midst,  whose  magic  song 
Leads  m  tumultuous  dance  the  lofty  groves  along. 
At  home  I  have  reserved  them  tmprofaned, 
No  lip  has  e'er  their  glossy  polish  stain'd. 
But  my  pledged  heifer  if  aright  you  prize. 
The  cups  so  much  extoU'd  you  will  despise. 

MENALCAS. 

These  arts,  proud  boaster,  all  are  lost  on  me  ; 
To  any  terms  I  readily  agree. 
You  shall  not  boast  your  victory  to-day. 
Let  him  be  judge  who  passes  first  this  way  : 
And  see  the  good  Paltemon  !  trust  me,  swain. 
You'll  be  more  cautious  how  you  brag  again. 

DAMCETAS. 

Delays  I  brook  not  ;  if  you  dare,  proceed ; 
At  singing  no  antagonist  I  dread. 
Paitemon,  listen  to  the  important  songs. 
To  such  debates  attention  strict  belongs. 
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PAL.r.MOX. 

Siu<r  then.     A  couch  the  flowery  herbage  yields: 
Now  blossom  all  the  trees,  and  all  the  fields  ; 
And  all  the  woods  their  pomp  of  foliage  wear. 
And  Nature's  fairest  robe  adorns  the  bloomingyear, 
Damajtas  first  the  alternate  lay  shall  raise  : 
The  inspiring  Muses  h)ve  alternate  lays. 

BAJKETaS. 

Jove  first  I  sing ;  ye  Muses,  aid  my  lay ; 
All  Nature  owns  his  energy  and  sway  ; 
The  Earth  and  Heavens  his  sovereign  bounty  share, 
And  to  my  verses  he  vouchsafes  his  care. 

WK.VALCAS. 

With  great  Apollo  I  begin  the  sti'ain, 
For  I  am  great  Apollo's  favourite  swain ; 
For  him  the  purple  hyacinth  I  wear. 
And  sacred  bay  to  Phoebus  ever  dear. 

DAMOJTAS. 

The  sprightly  Galatea  at  my  head 
An  apple  flung,  and  to  the  willows  fled ; 
But  as  along  the  level  lawn  she  flew, 
The  wanton  wisli'd  not  to  escape  my  view. 

JIENALCAS. 

I  languish'd  long  for  fair  Amyntas'  charms, 
But  now  he  comes  unbidden  to  my  arms. 
And  with  my  dogs  is  so  familiar  grown, 
That  my  own  Delia  is  no  better  Icnown. 

DAMCETAS. 

I  lately  mai'k'd  where  midst  the  verdant  shade 
Two  parent-doves  had  built  their  leafy  bed  ; 
I  from  the  nest  the  young  will  shortly  take, 
And  to  my  love  a  handsome  present  make. 

MENALCAS. 

Ten  ruddy  wildings,  from  a  lofty  bough, 
That  through  the  green  leaves  beam'd  with  yellow 
I  brought  away,  and  to  Amyntas  bore  :         [glow, 
To-morrow  I  shall  send  as  many  more. 

DAMCETAS. 

Ah  the  keen  raptures  !  when  my  yielding  fair 
Bi'eathed  licr  kind  whispers  to  my  ravish'd  ear  ! 
Waft,  gentle  gales,  her  accents  to  the  skies, 
That  gods  themselves  may  hear  with  sweet  surprise. 

MENALCAS. 

What,  though  I  am  not  wretched  by  your  scorn '. 
Say,  beauteous  Ijoy,  say  can  I  cease  to  mourn, 
If,  while  I  hold  the  nets,  the  boar  you  face, 
And  rashly  brave  the  dangers  of  the  chase  ? 

DAMOvTAS. 

Send  Phyllis  home,  lolas,  for  to-day 
I  celebrate  my  birth,  and  all  is  gay  ; 
When  for  my  crop  tlie  victim  I  prepare, 
lolas  in  our  festival  may  share. 

MENALCAS. 

Phyllis  I  love ;  she  more  than  all  can  chami, 
And  mutual  fires  her  gentle  bosom  warm  : 
Tears,  when  I  leave  her,  bathe  her  beauteous  eyes  ; 
A  long,  a  long  adieu,  my  love  !'  she  cries. 

DAMCETAS. 

The  wolf  is  dreadful  to  the  woolly  train, 
F.atal  to  harvests  is  the  crushing  rain. 
To  the  green  woods  the  Avinds  destructive  prove, 
To  me  the  rage  of  mine  off'ended  love. 

MENALCAS. 

The  willow's  grateful  to  the  pregnant  ewes, 
Showers  to  the  corns,  to  kids  the  mountain-brows  ; 
More  grateful  far  to  me  my  lovely  boj-, 
in  sweoi  Amyntas  centres  all  my  joy. 


DAMCETAS. 

Even  Pollio  deigns  to  hear  my  rural  lays  ; 
And  cheers  the  bashful  Muse  with  generous  praise  : 
Ye  sacred  Nine,  for  your  great  patron  feed 
A  beauteous  heifer  of  the  noblest  breed. 

MENALCAS. 

Pollio  the  art  of  heavenly  song  adorns ; 
Then  let  a  bull  be  bred  with  butting  horns. 
And  ample  front,  that  bellowing  spurns  the  ground. 
Tears  u])  the  turf,  and  tlirows  the  sands  around. 

DAMIETAS. 

Him  whom  my  Pollio  loves  may  nought  annoy, 
May  he  like  Pollio  every  wish  enjoy  ; 
0  may  his  happy  lands  with  honey  flow. 
And  on  his  thorns  Assyrian  roses  blow  ! 

MENALCAS. 

Who  hates  not  foolish  Bavins,  let  him  love 
Thee,  Mtevius,  and  tliy  tasteless  rhymes  approve  ' 
Nor  needs  it  thy  admirer's  reason  shock 
To  milk  the  he-goats,  and  the  foxes  yoke. 

DAMCETAS. 

Ye  boys,  on  garlands  who  employ  your  care, 
And  pull  the  creeping  strav/berries,  Ijeware, 
Fly  for  your  lives,  and  leave  that  fatal  place, 
A  deadly  snake  lies  lurking  in  the  grass. 

MENALCAS. 

Forbear,  my  flocks,  and  warily  proceed. 
Nor  on  tliat  faithless  bank  securely  tread ; 
The  heedless  ram  late  plunged  amid  tlie  pool, 
And  in  the  sun  now  dries  his  reeldng  wool. 

DAMCETAS. 

Ho,  Tit}Tus !  lead  back  the  browsing  flock, 
And  let  them  feed  at  distance  from  the  brook ; 
At  bathing-time  I  to  the  shade  will  bring 
My  goats,  and  wash  them  in  the  coolmg  spx-ing. 

MENALCAS. 

Haste,  from  the  sultry  lawn  the  flocks  remove 
To  the  cool  shelter  of  the  shady  grove : 
When  burning  noon  the  curdling  udder  dries. 
The  ungrateful  teats  in  vain  the  shepherd  plies. 

DAMCETAS. 

How  lean  my  bull  in  yonder  mead  appears, 
Though  the  fat  soil  the  richest  pasture  bears  ! 
Ah  Love  !  thou  reign'st  supreme  in  every  heart, 
Both  flocks  and  shepherds  languish  with  thy  dart. 

MENALCAS. 

Love  has  not  injured  my  consumptive  flocks. 
Yet  bare  then-  bones,  and  faded  are  their  looks : 
What  envious  eye  hath  sf[uinted  on  my  dams, 
And  sent  its  poison  to  the  tender  lambs  ? 

DAMCETAS. 

Say  in  what  distant  land  the  eye  desci'ies 
But  three  short  eils  of  all  the  expanded  skies  I 
Tell  this,  and  great  Apollo  be  your  name ; 
Your  skill  is  ecjual,  ec^ual  be  your  fame. 

MENALCAS. 

Say  in  what  soil  a  wondrous  flower  is  uorn. 
Whose  leaves  the  sacred  names  of  kings  adorn  ; 
Tell  this,  and  take  my  Phyllis  to  your  arms, 
And  reign  the  unrivall'd  sovereign  of  her  charms. 

PAL.T.MON. 

'Tis  not  for  me  these  high  disputes  to  end ; 
Each  to  the  heifer  justly  may  pretend. 
Such  bo  their  fortune,  who  so  well  can  sing    [spring. 
From  lovcwhat  painful  joys, what pleasingtorments 
Now,  boys,  obstruct  the  course  of  yonder  rill ; 
The  meadows  have  already  drunk  their  fill. 
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POLLIO. 
Sicilian  Muse,  sublimer  strains  inspire, 
And  warm  my  bosom  witli  diviner  Hre  ! 
All  take  not  pleasure  in  the  rural  scene, 
In  lowly  tamarisks,  and  forests  green. 
If  sylvan  themes  we  sing,  tiien  let  our  lays 
Deserve  a  consul's  ear,  a  consul's  praise. 

The  age  comes  on,  that  future  age  of  gold 
In  Cuma's  mystic  prophecies  foretold. 
The  years  begin  their  mighty  course  again. 
The  Virgin  now  returns,  and  the  Saturnian  reign 
Now  from  the  lofty  mansions  of  the  sky 
To  Earth  descends  a  heaven-born  progeny. 
Thy  Phoebus  reigns,  Lucina,  lend  thine  aid. 
Nor  be  his  birth,  his  glorious  birth,  delay'd ! 
An  ii'on  race  shall  then  no  longer  rage, 
But  all  the  world  regain  the  golden  age. 
Tliis  child,  the  joy  of  nations,  shall  be  born  j 

Thy  consulship,  O  Pollio,  to  adorn :  ' 

Thy  consulship  these  happy  times  shall  prove, 
And  see  the  mighty  months  begin  to  move : 
Then  all  onr  former  guilt  shall  be  forgiven, 
And  man  shall  dread  no  more  the  avenging  doom 
of  Heaven. 

The  son  with  heroes  and  with  gods  shall  shine. 
And  lead,  enroll'd  with  them,  the  life  divine. 
He  o'er  the  peaceful  nations  shall  preside. 
And  his  sire's  virtues  shall  his  sceptre  guide. 
To  thee,  auspicious  babe,  the  unbidden  earth 
Shall  Ijring  the  earliest  of  her  flowery  birth; 
Acanthus  soft  in  smiling  beauty  gay. 
The  blossom'd  bean,  and  ivy's  flaunting  spray. 
The  untended  goats  shall  to  their  homes  repair. 
And  to  the  milker's  hand  the  loaded  udder  bear. 
The  mighty  lion  shall  no  more  be  fear'd. 
But  graze  innoxious  with  the  friendly  herd. 
Sprungfi'om  thy  cradle  fragrant  flowers  shall  spread. 
And,  fanning  bland,  shall  wave  around  thy  head. 
Then  shall  the  serpent  die,  with  all  his  race : 
No  deadly  herb  the  happy  soil  disgrace : 
Assyrian  balm  on  every  bush  shall  bloom, 
And  breathe  in  every  gale  its  rich  perfume. 

But  when  thy  lather's  deed  thy  youth  shall  fire. 
And  to  great  actions  all  thy  soul  inspire, 
When  thou  shall  read  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
Anil  mark  the  glory  that  from  virtue  springs  ; 
Then  boundless  o'er  the  far-extended  plain 
Shall  wave  luxuriant  crops  of  golden  grain, 

1  In  this  foul  til  iiastdi-al  no  particular  landscape  is  <lc- 
lineatc>I.  'J'lic  wlmlc  is  a  j)roplietic  song  of  triumph.  But 
as  almost  all  tl:e  iniagcs  an<l  allusions  are  of  the  rural 
kind,  it  is  no  less  a  true  bucolic  than  the  others;  if  we 
admit  the  definition  of  a.  pastoral,  given  us  by  an  author  of 
the  first  rank',  who  calls  it  "  A  jiocni  inwliich  .any  action 
or  passion  is  represented  by  its  effects  upon  country  life." 

It  is  of  little  importance  to  inquire  on  what  occasion 
this  poem  w.is  written.  Tlic  .spirit  of  iu'o|ihctic  enthusiasm 
that  breathes  through  it,  and  the  resemblance  it  bears  in 
many  places  to  the  Oriental  manner,  makes  it  not  impro- 
bable that  our  poet  composed  it  partly  fro.ni  some  pieces  of 
ancient  prophecy  that  might  have  fallen  into  his  hands, 
and  tnat  he  nftcrwards  inscribed  it  to  his  friend  and  patron 
Pollio,  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  his  sou  .Saloninus. 

•  ThoiilUlu'.-  ct  Uij  Rambler. 


With  purple  gi-apes  the  loaded  thorn  shall  bend. 
And  streaming  honey  frona  the  oak  descend. 
Nor  yet  old  fraud  shall  wholly  be  effaced  ; 
Navies  for  wealth  shall  roam  the  watery  waste  ; 
Proud  cities  fenced  with  towery  walls  appear, 
And  cruel  shares  shall  earth's  soft  bosom  tear : 
Another  Tiphys  o'er  the  swelling  tide 
With  steady  skill  the  bounding  ship  shall  guide ; 
Another  Argo  with  the  flower  of  Greece 
From  Colchos'  shore  shall  waft  the  golden  fleece  ; 
Again  the  world  shall  hear  war's  loud  alarms, 
And  great  Achilles  shine  again  m  arms. 

When  riper  years  thy  strengthen'd  nerves  shall 
brace. 
And  o'er  thy  limbs  diffuse  a  manly  grace, 
The  mariner  no  more  shall  plough  the  deep. 
Nor  load  with  foreign  wares  the  trading  ship ; 
Each  country  shall  abound  in  every  store, 
Nor  need  the  products  of  another  shore. 
Henceforth  no  plough  shall  cleave  the  fertile  ground. 
No  pruning-hook  the  tender  vine  shall  wound ; 
The  husbandman,  with  toil  no  longer  broke, 
Shall  loose  his  ox  for  ever  from  the  yoke. 
No  more  the  wool  a  foreign  dye  shall  feign, 
But  purple  flocks  shall  graze  the  flowery  plain. 
Glittering  in  native  gold  the  ram  shall  tread. 
And  scarlet  lambs  shall  wanton  on  the  mead. 

In  concord  join'u  with  fate's  unalter'd  law 
The  Destinies  these  happy  times  foresaw. 
They  bade  the  sacred  spindle  swiftly  run, 
And  hasten  the  auspicious  ages  on. 

0  dear  to  all  thy  kindred  gods  above ! 
0  thou,  the  offspring  of  eternal  Jove  ! 
Receive  thy  dignities,  begin  thy  reign, 
And  o'er  the  world  extend  thy  wide  domain. 
See  nature's  mighty  frame  exulting  round. 
Ocean,  and  earth,  and  heaven's  immense  profound ! 
See  nations  yet  unborn  with  joy  behold 
Thy  glad  approach,  and  hail  the  age  of  gold ! 

O  would  the  Immort.als  lend  a  length  of  days, 
And  give  a  soul  sublime  to  sound  thy  praise  ; 
Would  Heaven  this  breast,  this  labouring  breast 

inflame 
With  ardour  equal  to  the  mighty  theme  ; 
Not  Orpheus  with  diviner  transports  glow'd. 
When  all  her  fire  his  mother-muse  bestow'd ; 
Nor  loftier  numbers  flow'd  from  Linus'  tongue. 
Although  his  sire  Apollo  gave  the  song  ; 
Even  Pan,  in  presence  of  Arcadian  swains. 
Would  vainly  strive  to  emulate  my  strains. 

Repay  a  parent's  care,  0  beauteous  boy, 
And  greet  thy  mother  with  a  smile  of  joy ; 
For  thee,  to  loathing  languors  all  resign'd, 
Ten  slow-revolving  months  thy  mother  pined. 
If  cruel  fate  thy  parents'  bliss  denies', 
If  no  fond  joy  sits  smiling  in  thine  eyes, 
No  nymph  of  heavenly  birth  shall  crown  thy  love 
Nor  shalt  thou  share  the  immortal  feast  above. 


'  This  passage  has  perplexed  all  the  critics.  Out  of  a 
number  of  significations  that  have  been  offered,  the 
translator  has  pitched  upon  one,  wliich  he  thinks  the 
most  agreeable  to  the  scope  of  the  poem  and  most  con^ 
si-stent  with  tlie  language  of  the  original.  The  reader  wii : 
wants  more  particulars  on  this  head  may  consult  Scrviut. 
Do  La  Cerda,  or  Ruaeus. 
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PASTORAL  V  '. 
MENALCAS,  MOPSUS. 

IJRNALCAS. 

Since  you  with  skill  can  touch  the  tuneful  reed, 
Since  few  my  verees  or  my  voice  exceed ; 
In  this  refreshing  shade  shall  we  recline, 
Where  hazels  with  the  lofty  elms  combine  ? 

MO  PS  us. 

Your  riper  age  a  due  respect  requires, 
'Tis  mine  to  yield  to  what  my  friend  desires ; 
Whether  you  choose  the  zephyr's  fanning  breeze. 
That  shakes  the  wavering  shadows  of  the  trees ; 
Or  the  deep-shaded  grotto's  cool  retreat  :— 
And  see  yon  cave  screen'd  from  tlie  scorching  heat. 
Where  the  wild  vine  its  curling  lendi-ils  weaves. 
Whose  grapes  glow  ruddy  through  the  quivering 
leaves. 

MKNALCAS. 

Of  all  the  swains  that  to  our  hills  belong, 
Amyntas  only  vies  with  you  in  song. 

MOPSl'S. 

What,  though  with  me  that  haughty  shepherd 
Who  proudly  dares  Apollo's  self  defy?  [vie, 

JIEMALCAS. 

Begin  ;  let  Alcon's  praise  inspire  your  strains', 
Or  Codrus'  death,  or  Phyllis'  amorous  pams  • 
Begin,  whatever  theme  your  Muse  prefer. 
To  feed  the  kids  be,  Tityrus,  thy  care. 

WOl'SIIS. 

1  rather  will  repeat  that  mournful  song. 
Which  late  I  carved  the  verdant  beech  along ; 
(I  carved  and  triil'd  by  turns  the  labour'd  lay) 
And  let  Amyntas  match  me  if  he  may. 

MENALCAS. 

As  slender  wiilows  where  the  .*live  grows. 
Or  sordid  shrubs  when  near  the  scarlet  rose. 
Such  (if  the  judgment  I  have  form'd  be  true) 
Such  is  Amyntas  when  compared  with  you. 

MOPSUS. 

No  more,  Menalcas  ;  we  delay  too  long, 
The  grot's  dim  shade  invites  my  promised  song. 
When  Daphnis  fell  by  fate's  remorseless  blows, 
The  weeping  njTuphs  poured  wild  the  plaint  of  wo  ; 
Witness,  0  hazel-grove,  and  winding  stream, 
For  all  your  echoes  caught  the  mournful  theme. 
In  agony  of  grief  his  mother  prest 
The  clay-cold  cai-cass  to  her  throbbing  breast. 
Frantic  with  anguish  wail'd  his  hapless  fate, 
Raved  at  the  stars,  and  Heaven's  relentless  hate. 
'Twas  then  the  swains  in  deep  despair  forsook 
Their  pining  flocks,  nor  led  them  to  the  brook ; 
The  pining  tlocks  for  him  thcii-  pastures  slight, 
Nor  grassy  plains  nor  cooling  streams  invite. 

'  Here  we  discover  Men:ilca»  and  JIopsus  seated  in  an 
arbour  formed  by  the  interwoven  twigs  of  a  wild  vine.  A 
grove  of  hazels  and  elms  surrounds  this  arbour.  The  sea- 
Bon  seems  to  be  summer.  Tlie  time  of  the  day  is  not 
specified. 

2  From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  Virgil  thought 
pastoral  poetry  capable  of  a  much  greater  Viuiety  in  its 
subjects  than  some  modem  critics  will  allow. 

■>  It  is  the  most  general  and  most  probable  conjecture, 
that  Julius  Cassar  is  the  Daphnis,  whose  death  and  deifi- 
cation are  here  celebrated.  Some,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  by  Daphnis  is  meant  a  real  sliepherd  of  Sicily  of  that 
name,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  bucolic  poetry,  and  in 
honour  of  wliom  the  Sicilians  performed  yearly  sacrifices. 


The  doleful  tidings  re*ch'd  the  Libyan  shores,    , 
And  lions  mourn'd  in  deep  repeated  roars. 
His  cruel  doom  the  woodlands  wild  bewail, 
And  plaintive  hills  repeat  the  melancholy  tale. 
'Twas  he,  who  first  Armenia's  tigers  broke. 
And  tamed  their  stubborn  natures  to  the  yoke ; 
He  first  with  ivy  wrapt  the  thjTSUs  round. 
And  made  the  hills  with  Bacchus'  rites  resound  ♦. 
As  vines  adorn  the  trees  which  they  entwine, 
As  purple  clustei-s  beautify  the  vine. 
As  bulls  the  herd,  as  corn  the  fertile  plains, 
The  godlike  Daphnis  dignified  the  swains. 
When  Daphnis  from  our  eager  hopes  was  torn 
Phoebus  and  Pales  left  the  plains  to  mourn. 
Now  weeds  and  wretched  tares  the  crop  subdue, 
Where  store  of  generous  wheat  but  lately  grew. 
Narcissus'  lovely  flower  no  more  is  seen, 
No  more  the  velvet  violet  decks  the  green ; 
Thistles  for  these  the  blasted  meadow  yields. 
And  thorns  and  frizzled  burs  deform  the  fields. 
Swains,  sliade  the  springs,  and  let  the  ground  be 

drest 
With  verdant  leaves ;  'twas  Daphnis'  last  request. 
Erect  a  tomb  in  honour  to  his  name, 
Mark'd  with  this  verse  to  celebrate  his  fame : 
'  The  swains  with  Daphnis'  name  this  tomb  adorn- 
Whose  high  renown  above  the  skies  is  borne  ; 
Fair  was  his  flock,  the  fairest  on  the  plain, 
The  pride,  the  glory  of  the  sylvan  reign.' 

MENALCAS. 

Sweeter,  0  bard  divine,  thy  numbers  seem 
Than  to  the  scorched  swain  the  cooling  stream, 
Or  soft  on  fi-agrant  flow'rets  to  recline. 
And  the  tired  limbs  to  balmy  sleep  resign,  [praise 
Blest  youth !    whose  voice  and  pipe  demand  the 
Due  but  to  thine,  and  to  thy  master's  lays. 
I  in  return  the  dai-ling  theme  will  choose. 
And  Daphnis'  praises  shall  inspire  my  Muse ; 
He  m  my  song  shall  high  as  Heaven  ascend. 
High  as  the  Heavens,  for  Daphnis  was  my  friend. 

MOPSUS. 

His  virtues  sure  our  noblest  numbers  claim ; 
Nought  can  delight  me  more  than  such  a  theme, 
Which  in  your  song  new  dignity  obtains  ; 
Oft  has  our  Stimichon  extoU'd  the  strains. 

MENALCAS. 

Now  Daphnis  shines,  among  the  gods  a  god, 
Struck  with  the  splendours  of  his  new  abode. 
Beneath  his  footstool  far  remote  appear 
The  clouds  slow-sailing,  and  the  starry  sphere,  [ring, 
Hoice  lawns  and  groves  with  gladsome  raptures 
The  swains,  the  nymphs,  and  Pan  in  concert  sing. 
The  wolves  to  murder  are  no  more  inclined. 
No  guileful  nets  ensnare  the  wandering  huid. 
Deceit  and  violence  and  rapine  cease. 
For  Daphnis  loves  the  gentle  arts  of  peace. 
From  savage  mountains  shouts  of  transjiort  rise 
Borne  in  triumphant  echoes  to  the  skies  ; 
The  rocks  and  shrubs  emit  melodious  sounds. 
Through  nature's  vast  extent  the  god,  the  god  re- 

bounds. 
Be  gracious  still,  still  present  to  our  pi-ayer ; 
Four  altars,  lo  !  we  build  with  pious  care. 
Two  for  the  inspiring  god  of  song  divine. 
And  two,  propitious  Daphnis,  shall  be  thine. 

I  This  can  be  applied  only  to  Julius  Cai.sar;  for  it  was 
he  who  introduced  at  Kome  the  celebration  of  the  liaccbar 
nalian  iev"Js — Servius.  -g. 
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Two  bowls  white-foaminn;  w  ith  tlieir  milky  store, 
Of  •:jcnerous  oil  two  briniming  goblets  more, 
Eaeli  year  we  shall  present  before  thy  shrine. 
And  clieer  the  feast  with  liberal  draughts  of  wine  ; 
Before  the  fire  when  winter-storms  invade, 
In  summer's  heat  beneath  the  breezy  sliade  : 
The  hallow'd  borls  with  wines  of  Chios  crown'd, 
.Shall  pour  their  sparkling  nectar  to  the  ground. 
Damoetas  shall  with  Lyctian  •  ^Egon  pkay. 
And  celebrate  with  festive  sti'ains  the  day. 
Alphesiboeus  to  the  sprightly  song 
Shall  like  the  dancing  Ssityrs  trip  along. 
These  rites  shall  still  be  paid,  so  justly  due, 
]ioth  when  tlie  nymphs  receive  our  annual  vow, 
And  when  with  solemn  songs  and  victims  crown'd, 
Our  iands  in  long  procession  we  surround. 
While  fishes  love  the  streams  and  briny  deep, 
And  savage  boars  the  mountain's  rocky  steep, 
While  grasshoppers  their  dewy  food  delights, 
AVhile  balmy  thyme  the  busy  bee  invites ; 
So  long  shall  last  thine  lionours  and  thy  fame, 
So  long  the  shepherds  shall  resound  thy  name. 
Such  rites  to  thee  shall  husbandmen  ordain. 
As  Ceres  and  the  god  of  wine  obtain. 
Thou  to  our  prayers  propitiously  inclined 
Thy  grateful  suppliants  to  their  vows  shalt  bind. 

MOPSt'S. 

What  boon,  dear  shepherd,  can  your  song  requite  ? 
For  nought  in  nature  yields  so  sweet  delight. 
Not  the  soft  sighing  of  the  souther.i  irale, 
That  faintly  breatlies  along  the  flowery  vale  ; 
Nor,  when  light  breezes  curl  the  li(iuid  plain, 
To  tread  the  margin  of  the  nmrmuring  main  ; 
Nor  melody  of  streams,  that  roll  away 
Through  rocky  dales,  delights  me  as  your  lay. 

iMKNAI.CAS. 

No  mean  reward,  my  friend,  your  verses  claim  : 
Take  then  this  Hute  that  breathed  the  plaintive 

theme 
OfCorydon-;  when  proud  Damoetas  ^  tried 
To  match  my  skill,  it  dash'd  his  hasty  pride. 

Mnpsi'.s. 
And  let  this  sheep-crook  by  my  friend  be  worn. 
Which  brazen  studs  in  beamy  rows  adorn; 
This  fair  Antigenes  oft  begg'd  to  gain. 
But  all  his  beauty,  all  his  prayers  were  vain. 


PASTORAL  VI  4. 

SILKM'S. 
Mr  sportive  Muse  fii-st  sung  Sicilian  strains, 
Nor  blush'd  to  dwell  in  woods  and  lowly  plains. 
To  sing  of  kings  and  wars  when  I  aspii-e, 
Apollo  checks  my  vainly-rising  fire. 
'To  swains  the  flock  and  sylvan  pipe  belong. 
Then  choose  some  humbler  theme,  nor  dare  heroic 
Tile  voice  divine,  (J  Varus,  I  oljey,  fsong.' 

And  to  my  reed  shall  chant  a  rural  lay  ; 
Since  others  long  thy  praises  to  rehearse. 
And  sing  thy  battles  in  irumortal  verse. 

'  Lyctium  was  a  city  of  Crete. 

*  See  Pastor.ll  second.  ='  See  Pastoral  tliird. 

'  The  cave  of  Silcnus,  whicli  is  the  scene  of  this  ecloijiie, 

is  delineated  with  snflicieiit  accuracy.    I'lie  time  seems  to 

be  the  eveniiiK ;  at  Icv-t  the  sonp  does  not  cease  till  the 

flocks  are  folded,  and  the  evening  star  arpcars 


Yet  if  these  songs  which  Phcebus  bids  me  write, 
Hereafter  to  the  swains  shall  yield  delight, 
Of  thee  the  trees  and  humble  shrubs  shall  bliig. 
And  all  the  vocal  grove  with  Varus  ring 
The  song  inscribed  to  Varus'  sacred  name 
To  Phtjebus'  favour  has  the  justest  claim. 

Come  then,  my  Muse,  a  sylvan  song  repeat. 
'Twas  in  his  shady  arbour's  cool  retreat 
Two  youthful  swains  the  god  Silenus  found, 
In  drunkenness  and  sleep  his  senses  bound, 
His  turgid  veins  the  late  debauch  betray ; 
His  garland  on  the  ground  neglected  lay, 
Fallen  from  his  head  ;  and  by  the  well-worn  ear 
His  cup  of  ample  size  depended  near. 
Sudden  the  swains  the  sleeping  god  surprise, 
And  with  his  garland  bind  him  as  he  lies, 
(No  better  chain  at  hand,)  incensed  so  long 
To  be  defrauded  of  their  promised  song. 
To  aid  their  project,  and  remove  their  fears, 
JE<r\e,  a  beauteous  fountain-njTiiph  appears  j 
Who  while  he  hardly  opes  his  heavy  eyes. 
His  stupid  brow  with  bloody  berries  dyes. 
Then  smiling  at  the  fraud,  Silenus  s.aid, 
'  And  dare  you  thus  a  sleeping  god  invade  ? 
To  see  me  was  enough ;  but  haste,  unloose 
My  bonds ;  the  song  no  longer  I  refuse  ; 
Unloose  me,  youths  ;  my  song  shall  pay  your  pains; 
For  this  fair  nymph  another  boon  remains.' 

He  sung ;  responsive  to  the  heavenly  sound 
The  stubborn  oaks  and  forests  dance  around, 
Tripping  the  Satyrs  and  the  Fauns  advance. 
Wild  beasts  forget  their  rage,  and  join  the  general 
Not  so  Parnassus'  listening  rocks  rejoice,  [dance. 
When  Phoebus  raises  his  celestial  voice  ; 
Nor  Thracia's  echoing  mountains  so  admire. 
When  Orpheus  strikes  the  loud-lamenting  lyre. 

For  first  he  sung  of  Nature's  wond'rous  birth  ; 
How  seeds  of  water,  air,  and  flame,  and  earth , 
Down  the  vast  void  with  casual  impulse  hurrd, 
Clung  into  shapes,  and  form'd  this  fabric  of  tlier 
Then  hardens  by  degrees  the  tender  soil,    [world. 
And  from  the  mighty  mound  the  seas  recoil. 
O'er  the  wide  world  new  various  forms  arise  ; 
The  infant  Sun  along  the  brighten'd  skies 
Begins  his  course,  while  Earth  with  glad  amaze 
The  blazing  wonder  from  below  surveys. 
The  clouds  sublime  their  genial  moisture  shed, 
And  the  green  grove  lifts  high  its  leafy  head. 
The  savage  beasts  o'er  desert  mountains  roam. 
Yet  few  their  numbers,  and  unknown  their  home. 
He  next  the  blessed  Saturnian  ages  sung  ; 
How  a  new  race  of  men  from  Pyrrha  sprung  '  ; 
Prometheus'  daring  theft,  and  dreadful  doom. 
Whose  growing  heart  devouring  birds  consume. 
Then  names  the  spring,  renown'd  for  Ily'.as'  fate,. 
By  the  sad  mariners  bewail'd  too  late  ; 
They  call  on  Hylas  with  repeated  cries. 
And  Hylas,  Hylas,  all  the  lonesome  shore  replies. 
Ne.\t  he  bewails  Pasiphai*  (hapless  dame  !) 
Who  for  a  bullock  felt  a  brutal  flame. 
What  fury  fires  thy  bosom,  frantic  queen ! 
IIow  happy  thou,  if  herds  had  never  been! 
The  maids,  whom  Juno,  to  avenge  her  wTong ', 
Like  heifers  doom'd  to  low  the  vales  along, 

'  See  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i. 

2  Their  names  were  Lysippe,  Ipponoe,  and  Cyrianass.t. 
.Juno,  to  be  avenged  of  them  for  preferring  tlieir  o\v:r 
beauty  to  hers,  struck  them  witli  madness,  to  such  » 
dcyree,  that  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  heifers. 
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Ne'er  folt  the  rage  of  thy  detested  fire, 
Ne'er  were  polluted  with  thy  foul  desire ; 
Thougli  oft  forlwrns  they  felt  their  polish'd  brow, 
And  their  soft  neeks  oft  fear'd  the  galling  plough. 
Ah  WTetehed  (lU'vn !  thou  roam'st  the  mountaiu- 

TN'astc, 
While,  his  white  limbs  on  lilies  laid  to  rest, 
The  half-digested  herb  again  he  chews, 
Or  some  fair  female  of  the  herd  pursues, 
*  Beset,  ye  Cretan  nymphs,  beset  the  grove. 
And  trace  the  wandering  footsteps  of  my  love. 
Yet  let  my  longing  eyes  my  love  behold, 
Before  some  favourite  beauty  of  the  fold 
Entice  him  with  Gortynian  '  herds  to  stray. 
Where  smile  the  vales  in  richer  pasture  gay.' 
He  sung  how  golden  fruit's  resistless  grace 
Decoy'd  the  «  ary  virgin  from  the  race  -. 
Then  wraps  in  bark  the  mourning  sisters  round  •', 
And  rears  the  lofty  alders  from  the  ground. 
He  sung,  while  Gallus  by  Perniessus «  stray'd, 
A  sister  of  the  Nine  the  hero  led 
To  the  Aonian  hill ;  the  choir  in  haste 
Left  their  bright  thrones,  and  hail'd  the  welcome 

guest. 
J-inus  arose,  for  sacred  song  renown'd. 
Whose  browa  wreath  of  flowers  and  parsleybound; 
And  'Take'  he  said,  '  this  pipe,  which  heretofore 
']'he  far-famed  sh«'i>lierd  of  AscrseaS  bore; 
Then  lieard  the  mountain-oaks  its  magic  sound, 
Leap'd  from  their   hills,   and   thronging   danced 

around. 
On  this  thou  shall  renew  the  tuneful  lay. 
And  grateful  songs  to  thy  Apollo  pay. 
Whose  famed  Gryntean''  temple  from  thy  strain 
Shall  more  exalted  dignity  obtain.' 
Why  should  I  sing  unhappy  Scylla's  fate  '  ? 
Sad  monument  of  jealous  Circe's  hate! 
Round  her  w  hitc  breast  what  furious  monsters  roli, 
And  to  the  dashing  waves  incessant  howl : 
How  from  the  ships  that  bore  Ulysses'  crew  *• 
Her  dogs  the  trembling  sailors  dragg'd  and  slew. 
Of  Philomela's  feast  wl)y  should  I  sing  '■', 
And  what  dire  chance  befel  the  Thracian  king? 
Changed  to  a  lapwing  by  th'  avenging  god, 
He  niiide  the  barren  waste  his  lone  abode, 
And  oft  on  soaring  pinions  hover'd  o'er 
Tile  lofty  palace  then  his  own  no  more. 

The  tuneful  god  renews  each  pleasing  theme 
Wliich  Phoebus  sung  by  blest  Eurotas'  stream  ; 
When  blest  Eurotas  gently  flow'd  along. 
And  bade  his  laurels  learn  the  lofty  song. 
Silcnus  sung  ;  the  vocal  vales  reply. 
And  heavenly  music  charms  the  listening  sky. 
But  now  their  folds  the  number'd  flocks  invite, 
The  star  of  evening  sheds  its  trembling  light, 
And  the  unwilling  heavens  are  wrapt  in  night. 

'  GortjTia  was  ii  city  i)f  Crete.      See  Ovid.  Ars.  Am. 
lib.  i. 

s  Atalanta.    Sio  f)vi(l.  Met.  lib.  x. 
■'  Sec  Ovid.  JUt.  lib.  ii. 

•  A  river  in  Uceof  ia  arising  from  ;\Inunt  Helicon,  saircd 
to  tlie  Muses. 

^  Hcsiod. 

•■' Orynium  was  a  jiiaritinie  town  of  tlic  Lesser  Asia, 
where  were  an  ancient  temple  and  oracle  of  AiioUo. 
"  .See  Virgil.  A'.n.  iii. 

•  See  Horn.  Odyss.  lib.  xii. 
'  See  Ovid,  Met.  lib.  vi. 


PASTORAL  VII  ', 


MKLinUXS,  COKYDON,  TIIYUSI3. 

MKMRaiVB. 

Bknkath  a  holm  that  murmur'd  to  the  breeze, 
The  youthful  Daphnis  lean'd  in  rural  ease ; 
With  liim  two  gay  Arcadian  swains  reclined. 
Who  in  the  neighbouring  vale  their  floekshadjoinM, 
Thyrsis,  whose  care  it  was  the  goats  to  keep. 
And  Corydon,  wlio  fed  the  fleecy  sheep  ; 
Both  in  the  flowery  ])rime  of  youthful  days, 
Both  skill'd  in  single  or  responsive  lays. 
While  I  with  busy  hand  a  shelter  form 
To  guard  my  myrtles  from  the  future  storm, 
The  husband  of  my  goats  had  chanced  to  sti-ay  ; 
To  find  the  vagrant  out  I  take  my  way. 
Which  Daphnis  seeing  cries,  *  Dismiss  your  fear. 
Your  kids  and  goats  are  all  in  safety  here  ; 
And  if  no  other  care  require  your  stay. 
Come,  and  with  us  unbend  the  toils  of  day 
In  this  cool  shade ;  at  hand  your  heifers  feed. 
And  of  themselves  will  to  the  watering  S])eed ; 
Here  fringed  with  reeds  slowMincius  winds  along. 
And  roundyon  oak  the  bees  soft  murmui'ing  throng.' 
What  could  I  do?  for  I  was  left  alone, 
My  Phyllis  and  Alcippe  both  were  gone. 
And  none  remain'd  to  feed  my  weanling  lambs. 
And  to  restrain  them  from  their  bleating  dams: 
Betwi.Kt  the  swains  a  solemn  match  was  set. 
To  prove  their  skill,  and  end  a  long  debate. 
Though  serious  matters  claim'd  my  due  regard, 
Their  pastime  to  my  business  I  preferr'd. 
To  sing  by  turns  the  Muse  inspired  the  swains. 
And  Corydon  began  the  alternate  strains. 

CORYDON. 

Ye  nynij)hs  of  Helicon,  my  sole  desire  ! 
0  warm  my  breast  with  all  my  Codrus'  fire. 
If  none  can  equal  Codrus'  heavenly  lays. 
For  ne.\t  to  Phoebus  he  deserves  the  praise, 
No  more  I  ply  the  tuneful  art  divine. 
My  silent  pipe  shall  luang  on  yonder  pine. 

THVRSI.S. 

Arcadian  swains,  an  ivy  wreath  bestow. 
With  early  honours  crown  your  poet's  brow  ; 
Codrus  shall  chafe,  if  you  my  songs  commend. 
Till  burning  spite  his  tortured  entrails  rend  ; 
Or  anudets,  to  bind  my  temples,  frame, 
Lest  his  invidious  praises  blast  my  fame. 

CORYDO.V. 

A  stag's  tall  horns,  and  stain'd  with  savage  gore 
This  bristled  visage  of  a  tusky  boar. 
To  thee,  O  virgin-god(U's.s  of  the  chase. 
Young  Mycon  otters  i'or  thy  former  grace. 
If  like  success  his  future  labours  crown. 
Thine,  goddess,  then  shall  1)0  a  nobler  boon  ; 
In  polish'd  marble  thou  shalt  shine  complete. 
And  purple  sandals  shall  adorn  thy  feet. 

>  Tlic  scene  of  this  pastoral  is  iis  follows.  Foiir  Bhep- 
lierds,  Daphnis  in  the  most  distinguished  place,  Corydon, 
Tliyrsis,  and  Mclibceiis,  arc  seen  reclining  beneath  a 
liolm.  Sheep  and  gouts  intermi.\cd  are  feeding  hard  by 
At  a  little  distance  Mineius  fringed  with  reeds  appear* 
winding  along.  Fields  and  trees  compose  the  surrounding 
scene.  A  venenible  oak,  with  bees  swarming  around  it. 
is  particularly  distinguished.  The  time  seems  to  be  the 
forenoon  of  a  summer-day. 
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To  thee,  Priapns  ',  each  returning  year, 
This  bowl  of  milk,  these  hallow'd  cakes,  we  bear  ; 
Thy  care,  our  garden,  is  but  meanly  stored, 
And  mean  oblations  all  we  can  afford. 
But  if  our  flocks  a  numerous  offspring  yield, 
And  our 'decaying  fold  again  be  fill'd, 
Though  now  in  marble  thou  obscurely  shine. 
For  thee  a  golden  statue  we  design. 

CORYDON. 

0  Galatea,  whiter  than  the  swan,  _ 
Loveliest  of  all  thy  sisters  of  the  main, 
Sweeter  than  Hybla,  more  than  lilies  fair  ! 
If  ought  of  Corydon  employ  thy  care. 
When  shades  of  night  involve  the  silent  sky. 
And  slumbering  in  their  stalls  the  oxen  lie. 
Come  to  my  longing  arms,  and  let  me  prove 
The  immortal  sweets  of  Galatea's  love. 

THYRSIS. 

As  the  vile  sea-weed  scatter'd  by  the  storm. 
As  he  whose  face  Sardinian  herbs  deform-, 
As  burs  and  brambles  that  disgrace  the  plain. 
So  nauseous,  so  detested,  be  tiiy  swain. 
If  when  thine  absence  I  am  doom'd  to  bear 
The  day  appears  not  longer  than  a  year. 
Go  home,  my  flocks,  ye  lengthen  out  the  day  ; 
For  shame,  ye  tardy  flocks,  for  shame,  away ! 

CORYDON. 

Ye  mossy  fountains,  warbling  as  ye  flow : 
And  softer  than  the  slumbei-s  ye  bestow, 
Ye  grassy  banks !  ye  trees  with  verdure  crown'd, 
Whose  leaves  a  glinmiering  shade  diffuse  around  ! 
Grant  to  my  weary  flocks  a  cool  retreat. 
And  screen  them  from  the  summer's  raging  heat ; 
For  now  the  year  in  brightest  glory  shines. 
Now  reddening  clustere  deck  the  bending  vines. 

THYRWS. 

Here's  wood  for  fuel ;  here  the  fire  displays 
To  all  around  its  animating  blaze ; 
Black  with  continual  smoke  our  posts  appear ; 
Nor  dread  we  more  the  rigour  of  the  year. 
Than  the  fell  wolf  the  fearful  lambkins  dreads, 
Wlien  he  the  helpless  fold  by  night  invades  ; 
Or  swelling  torrents,  headlong  as  they  roll. 
The  weak  resistance  of  the  shatter'd  mole. 

CORYDON. 

Now  yellow  harvests  wave  on  every  field. 
Now  bending  boughs  the  hoary  chestnut  yield, 
Now  loaded  trees  resign  their  annual  store. 
And  on  the  ground  the  mellow  fruitage  pour  ; 
Jocund,  the  face  of  Nature  smiles,  and  gay  ; 
But  if  the  fair  Alexis  were  away. 
Inclement  drought  the  hardening  soil  would  drain. 
And  streams  no  longer  murmur  o'er  the  plain. 

THYRSIS. 

A  languid  hue  the  thirsty  fields  assume, 
Parch'd  to  the  root  the  flowers  resign  their  bloom, 
The  faded  vines  refuse  their  hills  to  shade, 
Their  leafy  verdure  wither'd  and  decay'd : 
But  if  my  Phyllis  on  these  plains  appear. 
Again  the  groves  their  gayest  green  shall  wear. 
Again  the  clouds  their  copious  moisture  lend. 
And  in  the  genial  rain  shall  Jove  descend. 


CORYDON. 

Alcides'  brows  the  poplar-leaves  surround, 
Apollo's  beamy  locks  with  bays  are  crown'd. 
The  myrtle,  lovely  queen  of  smiles,  is  thine, 
And  jolly  Bacchus  loves  the  curling  vine  ; 
But  while  my  Phyllis  loves  the  hazel-spray. 
To  hazel  yield  the  myrtle  and  the  bay. 

THYRSIS. 

The  fir,  the  hills  ;  the  asn  adorns  the  woods  ; 
The  pine,  the  gardens  ;  and  the  poplar,  floods. 
If  thou,  my  Lycidas,  wilt  deign  to  come, 
And  cheer  thy  shepherd's  solitary  home, 
The  ash  so  fair  in  woods,  and  garden-pme, 
Will  own  their  beauty  far  excell'd  by  thine. 

MELIBtEUS. . 

So  sung  the  swains,  but  Thyrsis  strove  in  vain ; 
Thus  far  I  bear  in  mind  th'  alternate  strain. 
Young  Corydon  acquired  unrivall'd  fame, 
And  still  we  pay  a  deference  to  his  name. 


PASTORAL  VIII  '. 


DAMON,  ALPIIESIBCEUS. 


1  This  deity  presided  over  gardens. 
»  It  ^va3  the  property  of  this  poisonous  herb  to  distort 
the  features  of  those  who  had  eaten  of  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  seemed  to  expire  in  an  agony  of  laughter. 


Rehearse  we,  PoUio,  the  enchanting  sti-ains 

Alternate  sung  by  two  contending  swains. 

Charm'd  by  their  songs,  the  hungry  heifers  stood 

In  deep  amaze,  unmindful  of  theii*  food  ; 

The  listening  lynxes  laid  their  rage  aside, 

The  streams  were  silent,  and  forgot  to  glide. 

0  thou,  where'er  thou  lead'st  thy  conquering  host. 

Or  by  Timavus%  or  th'  lUyrian  coast ! 

When  shall  my  Muse,  transported  with  the  theme. 

In  strains  sublime  my  PoUio's  deeds  proclaim  ; 

And  celebrate  thy  lays  by  all  admired, 

Such  as  of  old  Sophocles'  Muse  inspired ! 

To  thee,  the  pati'on  of  my  rural  songs. 

To  thee  my  first,  my  latest  lay  belongs. 

Then  let  this  humble  ivy-wreath  enclose. 

Twined  with  triumphal  bays,  thy  godlike  brows. 

What  time  the  chill  sky  brightens  with  the  dawn. 

When  cattle  love  to  crop  the  dewy  lawn, 

Thus  Damon  to  the  woodlands  wild  complain'd, 

As  'gainst  an  olive's  lofty  trunk  he  lean'd. 

DAMON. 

Lead  on  the  genial  day,  0  star  of  mom  ! 
While  wretched  I,  all  hopeless  and  forlorn. 
With  my  last  breath  my  fatal  woes  deplore, 
And  call  the  gods  by  whom  false  Nisa  swore  ; 
Though  they,  regardless  of  a  lover's  pain. 
Heard  her  repeated  vows,  and  heard  in  vain. 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Msenalian  strain^. 

Blest  Maenalus  !  that  hears  the  pastoral  song 
Still  languishing  its  tuneful  groves  along  ! 

>  In  this  eighth  pastoral  no  particular  scene  is  described. 
The  poet  reheai-ses  the  songs  of  two  contending  swains, 
Damon  and  Alphesiboeus.  The  former  adopts  the  soliloquy 
of  a  despairing  lover  :  the  latter  chooses  for  his  subject  the 
magic  rites  of  an  enchantress  forsaken  by  her  lover,  and 
recalling  him  by  tlie  power  of  her  spells. 

s  A  river  in  Italy. 

s  This  intercalary  line  (as  it  is  called  by  the  commen 
tators>  which  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  chorus  or  burden 
to  the  song,  is  here  made  the  last  of  a  triplet,  that  it  may 
be  as  independent  of  the  context  and  the  verso  in  the 
translation  as  it  is  in  the  original.— Maenalus  wjis  a  moun- 
tain in  Arcadia. 
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That  hears  th'  Arcadian  god's  celestial  lay, 
Who  taught  the  idly-rustling  i-eeds  to  play  ! 
That  hears  the  singing  pines  !  that  hears  the  swain 
l)f  love's  soft  chains  melodiously  complain  ! 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Mtenalian  strain. 

Mopsus  the  willing  Nisa  now  enjoys — 
What  may  not  lovers  hope  from  such  a  choice  ! 
Now  mares  and  griffins  shall  their  hate  resign, 
And  the  succeeding  age  shall  see  them  join 
In  friendship's  tie  ;  now  mutual  love  shall  bring 
The  dog  and  doe  to  share  the  friendly  spring. 
Bc4itter  thy  nuts,  0  Mopsus,  and  prepare 
The  nuptial  torch  to  liglit  the  wedded  fair. 
Lo,  Hesper  hastens  to  the  western  main  ! 
And  tliine  the  night  of  bliss — thine,  happy  swain  ! 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Mienalian  strain. 

Exult,  O  Nisa,  in  thy  happy  state  ! 
Supremely  blest  in  such  a  wortliy  mate  ; 
While  you  my  beard  detest,  and  bushy  brow, 
And  think  the  gods  forget  the  world  below : 
While  you  my  Hock  and  rural  pipe  disdain, 
And  treat  with  bitter  scorn  a  faithful  swain. 
Begin,  my  pipe,  tiie  sweet  Maenalian  strain. 

When  first  I  saw  you  by  your  mother's  side, 
To  where  our  apples  grew  I  was  your  guide  : 
Twelve  summers  since  my  birth  had  roU'd  around, 
And  I  could  reach  the  branches  from  the  ground. 
How  did  I  gaze  ! — how  perish  ! — ah  how  vain 
The  fond  bewitching  hopes  that  soothed  my  pain  ! 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Msenalian  strain. 

Too  well  I  know  thee,  Love.  From  Scythian  snows. 
Or  Lybia's  burning  sands  the  mischief  rose. 
Rocks  adamantine  nursed  this  foreign  bane. 
This  fell  invader  of  the  peaceful  plain. 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Msenalian  strain. 

Love  taught  the  mothei-'s'  murdering  hand  to  kill. 
Her  children's  blood  love  bade  the  mother  spill. 
Was  love  the  cruel  cause-?     Or  did  the  deed 
From  fierce  unfeeling  cruelty  proceed  ? 
Both  fiU'd  her  brutal  bosom  with  their  bane  ; 
Both  urged  the  deed,  while  Nature  shrunk  in  vain. 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  M;eualian  strain. 

Now  let  the  fearful  lamb  the  wolf  devour  ; 
Let  alders  blossom  with  Narcissus'  flower  ; 
From  ban-en  shrubs  let  radiant  amber  flow  ; 
Let  rugged  oaks  with  golden  fruitage  glow  ; 
Let  shrieking  owls  with  swans  melodious  vie  ; 
Let  Tityrus  the  Thracian  numbers  try. 
Outrival  Orpheus  in  the  sylvan  reign, 
And  emulate  Arion  on  the  main. 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Mrenalian  strain. 

Let  land  no  more  the  swelling  waves  divide  ; 
Earth,  be  thou  wlielm'd  beneath  the  boundless  tide  ; 
Headlong  from  yonder  promontory's  brow 
I  plunge  into  the  rolling  deep  below. 
Farewell,  ye  woods  !  farewell,  thou  flowery  plain  ! 
Hear  the  last  lay  of  a  despairing  swain  : 
And  cease,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Ma,'naliau  strain. 

Here  Damon  ceased.  And  now,  ye  tuneful  Nine* 
Alphesiboeus'  magic  veree  subjoin. 
To  his  responsive  song  your  aid  we  call  ; 
Our  power  extends  not  equally  to  all. 

'  Medea. 

*  This  seems  to  be  Virgil's  meaning.  The  translator 
did  not  choose  to  preserye  the  conceit  on  the  words  piur 
and  mater  in  his  vereion ;  as  thia  (in  his  opinion)  would 
have  rendered  the  passage  obscure  and  unpleasing  to  aa 
Knglish  reader. 


ALPHESIR(£l>S. 

Bring  living  waters  from  tlie  silver  stream. 
With  vervain  and  fat  incense  feed  the  flame  ; 
With  this  soft  wreath  the  sacred  altars  bind, 
To  move  my  cruel  Daphnis  to  be  kind. 
And  witii  my  phrensy  to  inflame  his  soul  ; 
Charms  are  but  wanting  to  complete  the  whole. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
0  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

By  powerful  charms  what  prodigies  are  done  ' 
Charms  draw  pale  Cynthia  from  her  silver  throne ; 
Charms  burst  the  bloated  snake,and  Circe's '  guests 
By  mighty  magic  charms  were  changed  to  beasts. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
O  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

Three  woollen  wreaths,  and  each  of  triple  dye, 
Three  times  about  thy  unage  I  apply. 
Then  thrice  I  bear  it  round  the  sacred  shrine  ; 
Uneven  numbers  please  the  powei's  divine. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
O  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

Haste,  let  three  colourswith  threeknotsbejoin'd, 
And  say,  '  Thy  fetters,  Venus,  thus  I  bind.' 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
0  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

As  this  soft  clay  is  harden'd  by  the  flame. 
And  as  this  wax  is  soften'd  by  the  same. 
My  love,  that  harden'd  Daphnis  to  disdain. 
Shall  soften  his  relenting  heart  again. 
Scatter  the  salted  corn,  and  place  the  bays. 
And  with  fat  brimstone  light  the  sacred  blaze. 
Daphnis  my  burning  passion  slights  with  scorn, 
And  Daphnis  in  this  blazing  bay  I  burn. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms. 
0  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

As  when,  to  find  her  love,  a  heifer  roams 
Through  trackless  groves,  and  solitai'y  glooms  ; 
Sick  with  desire,  abandon'd  to  her  woes. 
By  some  lone  stream  her  languid  limbs  she  thrnw  a; 
There  in  deep  anguish  wastes  the  tedious  night, 
Nor  thoughts  of  home  her  late  return  invite  : 
Thus  may  he  love,  and  thus  indulge  his  pain, 
While  I  enhance  his  torments  with  disdain. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  ai'ms, 
0  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

These  robes  beneath  the  threshold  here  I  leave, 
These  pledges  of  his  love,  0  Earth,  receive. 
Ye  dear  memorials  of  our  mutual  fire, 
Of  you  my  faithless  Daphnis  I  require. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
0  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  |X)werful  cliarms. 

These  deadly  poisons,  and  these  magic  weeds, 
Selected  from  the  store  which  Pontus  breeds. 
Sage  Moeris  gave  me ;  oft  I  saw  him  prove 
Their  sovereign  power  ;  by  these,  along  the  grove 
A  prowling  wolf  the  dread  magician  roams  ; 
Now  gliding  ghosts  from  the  profoundest  tombs 
Inspired  he  calls  ;  the  rooted  corn  he  wings. 
And  to  strange  fields  the  flyii  g  harvest  brings. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
O  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

These  ashes  from  the  altar  take  with  speed. 
And  treading  backwai-ds  cast  them  o'er  your  he :i(l 
Into  the  running  stream,  nor  turn  your  eye. 
Yet  this  last  spell,  though  hopeless,  let  me  ti'y. 

■  See  nom.  Odyss.  lib.  x 
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But  nought  can  move  the  unrelenting  swain, 
And  spells,  and  magic  verse,  and  gods  are  vain. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  anus, 
O  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

Lo,  while  I  linger,  with  spontaneous  fire 
The  ashes  redden,  and  the  flames  aspire  ! 
May  this  new  prodigy  auspicious  prove  ! 
What  fearful  hopes  my  beating  bosom  move  ! 
Hark  !  does  not  Hylax  bark  ? — ye  powers  supreme, 
Can  it  be  real,  or  do  lovers  dream  ? — 
He  comes,  my  Daphnis  comes !  forbear  my  charms  ; 
My  love,  my  Daphnis  flies  to  bless  my  longing  arms. 


PASTORAL  IX  '. 
LYCIDAS,  MfERIS. 

LVCIDAS. 

Go  you  to  town,  my  friend  I  this  beaten  way 
Conducts  us  thithei*. 

sia'.Ris. 

Ah  !  the  fatal  day, 
The  unexpected  day  at  last  is  come, 
When  a  rude  alien  drives  us  from  our  home. 
Hence, hence,  ye  clowns,  tli'  usurper  thus  commands, 
To  me  you  must  resign  your  ancient  lands. 
Thus  helpless  and  forlorn  we  yield  to  fate  ; 
And  our  rapacious  lord  to  mitigate 
This  Ijrace  of  kids  a  present  I  design, 
Wliieh  load  with  curses,  0  ye  powers  divine  1 

LVCIDAS. 

'Twas  said,  Menalcas  with  his  tuneful  strains 
Had  saved  the  grounds  of  all  the  neighbouring 

swains. 
From  where  the  hill,  that  terminates  the  vale. 
In  easy  risings  first  begins  to  swell. 
Far  as  the  blasted  beech  that  mates  the  sliy, 
And  the  clear  stream  that  gently  murmui-s  by. 

AlOilllS. 

Such  was  the  voice  of  fame  ;  but  music's  charms. 
Amid  the  dreadful  clang  of  warlike  arms, 
Avail  no  more  than  the  Chaonian  dove. 
When  down  the  sky  descends  the  bird  of  Jove. 
And  had  not  the  prophetic  raven  spoke 
His  dire  presages  from  the  hollow  oak, 
And  often  warn'd  m.e  to  avoid  debate. 
And  with  a  patient  mind  submit  to  fate. 
Ne'er  had  thy  Mceris  seen  this  fatal  hour, 
And  that  melodious  swain  had  been  no  more. 


'  This  and  the  first  eclogue  seem  to  have  been  written 
on  the  same  occasion.  The  time  is  a  still  evening.  Tiie 
landscape  is  described  at  the  97th  line  of  this  translation. 
On  one  side  of  the  highway  is  an  artificial  arbour,  where 
Lycidas  invites  Moeris  to  rest  a  little  from  the  fatigue  of 
his  journey :  and  at  a  considerable  distance  appears  a 
sepulchre  by  the  way-side,  where  the  ancient  sepulchres 
were  commonly  erected. 

The  critics  with  one  voice  seem  to  condemn  thiseclogue 
as  unworthy  of  its  author  ;  I  know  not  for  what  good  rea- 
son. The  many  beautiful  lines  scattered  through  it  would, 
one  might  think,  be  no  weak  recommendation.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  a  loose  collection  of  inco- 
herent fragments  ;  its  prin«ipal  parts  are  all  strictly  con- 
nected, and  refer  to  a  certain  end,  and  its  allusions  and 
images  are  wholly  Buit<;d  to  pastoral  life.  Its  subject, 
though  uncommon,  is  not  improper ;  for  what  is  more 
natural,  than  that  two  shepherds,  when  occ.isionally  men- 
tioning the  good  qualities  of  their  absent  friend,  p.articu- 
larly  his  poetical  talents,  should  repeat  such  fragments  of 
his  songs  a«  they  recollected  ? 


LVCIDAS. 

What  horrid  breast  such  impious  thoughts  could 
breed  ! 
What  barbarous  hand  could  make  Menalcas  bleed  ! 
Could  every  tender  Muse  in  him  destroy, 
And  from  the  shepherds  ravish  all  their  joy  ! 
For  who  but  he  the  lovely  nymphs  could  sing. 
Or  paint  the  valleys  with  the  purple  spring  1 
Who  shade  the  fountains  from  the  glare  of  day  ? 
Who  but  Menalcas  could  compose  the  lay. 
Which,  as  we  journey'd  to  my  love's  abode, 
I  softly  sung  to  cheer  the  lonely  road  ? 
'  TitjTus,  while  I  am  absent,  feed  the  flock  ', 
And,  having  fed,  conduct  them  to  the  brook, 
(The  way  is  short,  and  I  shall  soon  return) 
But  shun  the  he-goat  with  the  butting  hox'n.' 

MOiRIS. 

Or  who  could  finish  the  imperfect  lays 
Sung  by  Menalcas  to  his  Varus'  praise  ? 
'  If  fortune  yet  shall  spare  the  Mantuan  swai'is. 
And  save  from  plundering  hands  our  peaceful  plains, 
Nor  doom  us  sad  Cremona's  fate  to  share, 
(For  ah  !  a  neighbour's  wo  excites  our  fear) 
Then  high  as  Heaven  our  Varus'  fame  shall  rise. 
The  warbling  swans  shall  bear  it  to  the  skies.' 

LYCIDAS. 

Go  on,  dear  swain,  these  pleasing  songs  pursue  ; 
So  may  thy  bees  avoid  the  bitter  yew. 
So  may  rich  herds  thy  fruitful  fields  adorn, 
So  may  thj'  cows  with  strutting  dugs  return. 
Even  I  with  poets  have  obtain'd  a  name. 
The  Muse  inspires  me  with  poetic  flame  ; 
The  applauding  shepherds  to  my  songs  attend. 
But  I  suspect  my  skill,  though  they  commend, 
I  dare  not  hope  to  please  a  Cinna's  ear. 
Or  sing  what  Varus  might  vouchsafe  to  hear. 
Har."5h  are  the  sweetest  lays  that  I  can  bring. 
So  screams  a  goose  where  swans  melodious  sing. 

MCKRIS. 

This  I  am  pondering,  if  I  can  rehearse 
The  lofty  numbers  of  tliat  labour'd  verse. 
'  Come,  Galatea,  leave  the  rolling  seas  ; 
Can  rugged  rocks  and  heaving  surges  please  ? 
Come,  taste  the  ])leasui"es  of  our  sylvan  bowers, 
Our  balmy-breatliing  gales  and  fragi-ant  flowers. 
See,  how  our  plains  rejoice  on  every  side, 
How   crystal   streams   through  blooming   valleys 

glide : 
O'er  the  cool  grot  the  whitening  poplars  bend. 
And  clasping  vines  their  grateful  umbrage  lend. 
Come,  beauteous  nymph,  forsake  the  briny  wave  ; 
Loud  on  the  beach  let  the  wild  billows  rave.' 

LVCIDAS. 

Or  what  you  sung  one  evening  on  the  plain — 
The  air,  but  not  the  words,  I  yet  retain. 

MCERIS. 

'  Why,  Daphnis,  dost  thou  calculate  the  skies, 
To  know  when  ancient  constellations  rise  ? 
Lo,  Ciesar's  star  its  radiant  light  displays, 
And  on  the  nations  sheds  propitious  rays. 


'  These  lines,  which  Virgil  has  translated  literally  from 
Theocritus,  may  be  supi)osed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  poem 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses ;  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
to  be  spoken  by  Lycidas  to  his  servant ;  something  similar 
to  which  may  be  seen  Past.  5,  v.  20,  of  this  translation.— 
The  original  is  here  remarkably  explicit,  even  to  a  degree 
of  afTectation.  This  the  tnuislator  has  endeavour  to  inii- 
tate. 
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On  the  glad  hills  the  reildcniiig  clusters  glow, 
Aiul  smiling  plenty  decks  the  plains  below. 
Now  graft'  thy  pears  ;  the  star  of  Ciesar  reigns, 
To  thy  remotest  race  the  fruit  remains.' 
The  rest  I  have  forgot,  for  length  of  years 
Deadens  the  sense,  and  memory  impairs. 
AH  things  in  time  submit  to  sad  decay  ; 
ttft  have  we  sung  whole  summer  suns  away. 
These  vanishM  joys  nuist  Moeris  now  dejilore, 
His  voice  delights,  his  numbers  charm,  no  more  ; 
llira  have  the  wolves  beheld,  bewiteh'd  his  song  ', 
Bewitch'd  to  silence  his  melodious  tongue. 
But  your  desire  MenalciLs  can  fulfil, 
Ail  these,  and  more,  he  sings  with  matchless  skill. 

I.vriDAS. 

These  faint  excuses  which  my  Moeris  frames 
But  heighten  my  desire. — And  now  the  streams 
In  slumber-soothing  nmrmurs  softly  ilow  ; 
.\.nd  now  the  sighing  breeze  hath  ceased  to  blow. 
Half  of  our  way  is  past,  for  I  descry 
Uianor's  tomb  just  rising  to  the  eye  '. 
Here  in  this  leafy  arbour  ease  your  toil, 
Lay  down  your  kids,  and  let  us  sing  the  while  : 
We  soon  shall  reach  the  town  ;  or,  lest  a  storm 
<Jf  sudden  rain  the  evening  sky  deform, 
l>e  yours  to  cheer  the  journey  with  a  song. 
Eased  of  your  load,  which  1  shall  bear  along. 

MfF.RIS. 

No  more,  my  friend  ;  your  kind  entreaties  spare. 
And  let  our  journey  be  our  present  care  ; 
L(}t  fate  restore  our  absent  friend  again, 
Then  gladly  I  resume  the  tuneful  iirain. 


PASTORAL  X  3. 

CALLUS. 
To  my  last  labonr  lend  thy  sacred  aid, 
O  Arethusa  :  that  the  cruel  maid 
With  deep  remoi-se  nuiy  read  the  mournful  song, 
For  mournful  lays  to  Callus'  love  belong. 
(What  Muse  in  sympathy  will  not  bestow 
Some  tender  strains  to  soothe  my  Galius'  wo  ?) 
So  may  thy  waters  pure  of  briny  stain 
Tr.iverse  the  waves  of  the  Sicilian  main. 
Sing,  mournful  Muse,  of  Callus'  luckless  love. 
While  the  goats  browse  along  the  clifls  above. 
Nor  silent  is  the  waste  while  we  complain. 
The  woods  return  the  long-resounding  strain. 

'  In  Italia  crcilitnr  lupovum  visiis  esse  noxios  ;  voccm- 
quc  luimini  (juem  jiriores  contemplontur  adimeread  pia-- 
kens. — I'lin.  //.  A.  viii.  22. 

"  nianor  is  said  to  have  founded  JIantua.— Servius. 

^  Tlie  scene  of  tliis  pastoral  is  very  accurately  delineated. 
We  behold  the  forlorn  Galius  stretched  alorij;  beneatli  a  soli- 
tary cliff,  his  flocks  standing  round  him  at  some  distance. 
A  group  of  deities  and  swains  encircle  him,  each  of  whom 
is  particularly  described.  On  one  side  we  see  the  shepherds 
with  their  crooks  ;  next  to  them  the  neatherds,  known  by 
the  clumsiness  of  their  appearance ;  and  next  to  these 
Menaleas  with  his  clothes  wet,  as  just  come  from  beating 
or  gathering  winterniast.  On  the  other  side  we  observe 
Apollo  with  his  usual  insignia  ;  Sylvanus  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  brandishing  in  his  hand  the  long  lilies  and 
flowering  fennel ;  :md  last  of  all  Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds, 
known  by  his  ruddy  smiling  countenance,  and  the  other 
jKCiiliarities  of  his  form. 

Galius  was  a  Woman  of  very  considerable  rank,  a  jioet  of 
no  small  estimation,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Virgil.  He 
loved  to  distraction  one  Cytheris,  (here  called  I.ycoris,) 
who  Blighted  hiBi,  and  folfowed  Antony  into  Gaul. 


Whither,  ye   fouutaln-nyniphs,  were   ye   with- 
drawn. 
To  what  lone  woodland,  or  what  devious  lawn, 
When  Galius'  bosom  languish'd  with  the  fire 
Of  hopeless  love,  and  unallay'd  desire  1 
For  neither  by  the  Aonian  spring  you  stray'd, 
Nor  roam'd  Parnassus' heights,  nor  Pindus' hallo  w'd 

shade. 
The  pines  of  Jlicnalns  were  heard  to  mourn, 
And  sounds  of  wo  along  the  groves  were  borne  ; 
And  sympathetic  tears  the  laurel  shed. 
And  humbler  shrubs  decline<l  their  drooping  head. 
All  wept  his  fate,  when  to  despair  resign'd 
Beneath  a  desert  ditt"  he  lay  reclined. 
Lyceus'  rocks  were  hung  with  many  a  tear, 
And  round  the  swain  the  Hocks  forlorn  ap[)ear. 
Nor  scorn,  celestial  bard,  a  poet's  name  ; 
Renown'd  Adonis  by  the  lonely  stream 
Tended  his  flock. — As  thus  he  lay  along, 
The   swains   and  awkward  neatherds  round  him 

throng. 
Wet  from  the  winter-mast  Menalcas  came. 
All  ask,  what  beauty  raised  the  fatal  flame. 
The  god  of  verse  vouchsafed  to  join  the  rest ; 
He  said,  '  What  j)lirensy  thus  torments  thy  breast  I 
While  she,  thy  darling,  thy  I^ycoris,  scorns 
Thy  profler'd  love,  and  for  another  burns. 
With  whom  o'er  winter-wastes  slie  wanders  far, 
'Midst  camps,  and  clashing  arms,  and  boisterous 

war.' 
Sylvanus  came,  with  i-ural  garlands  crown'd, 
And  waved  the  lilies   long,  and  flowering  fennoi 
Next  we  beheld  the  gay  Arcadian  god  ;       [romnl. 
His  smiling  cheeks  with  bright  vermilion  glow'd. 
'  For  ever  wilt  thou  heave  the  bursting  sigh  1 
Is  love  regardful  of  the  weeping  eye  1 
Love  is  not  cloy'd  with  tears  ;  alas,  no  more 
'  Than  bees  luxurious  with  the  balmy  flower, 
Than  goats  with  foliage,  than  the  grassy  j»lain 
With  silver  rills  and  soft  refreshing  rain.' 
Pan  siK)ke  ;  and  thus  the  youth  with  grief  opprest  ; 
'  Arcadians,  hear,  0  hear  my  last  request ; 
0  ye,  to  whom  the  sweetest  lays  belong, 
O  let  my  sorrows  on  your  hills  be  sung  : 
If  your  soft  flutes  shall  celebrate  my  woes, 
How  will  my  bones  in  deepest  peace  repose  ! 
Ah,  had  I  been  with  you  a  country -swain, 
And  pruned  the  vine,  and  fed  the  bleating  train  ; 
Had  Phyllis,  or  some  other  rural  fair. 
Or  black  Amyntas  been  my  darling  care  ; 
(Beauteous  though  black  ;  what  lovelier  flower  is 
Than  the  dark  violet  on  the  painted  green  i)     [seen 
These  in  the  bower  had  yielded  all  their  charms. 
And  sunk  with  mutual  raptures  in  my  arms  : 
I'liyllis  had  crown'd  my  head  with  garlands  gay, 
Amyntas  sung  the  pleasing  hours  away. 
Here,  O  Lycoris,  purls  the  limpid  spring, 
Bloom  all  the  meads,  and  all  the  woodlands  sing  ; 
Here  let  me  press  thee  to  my  panting  breast, 
Till  youth,  and  joy,  and  life  itself  be  past. 
Banish'd  by  love,  o'er  hostile  lands  I  stray. 
And  mingle  in  the  battle's  dread  array  ; 
Whilst  thou,  relentless  to  my  constant  flame, 
(Ah  could  I  disbelieve  the  voice  of  fame  !) 
Far  from  thy  home,  unaided  an<i  forluri.. 
Far  from  thy  love,  thy  faithful  love,  art  borne. 
On  the  bleak  Alps  with  chilling  blasts  to  pnie. 
Or  wander  waste  along  the  fro/en  Rhine. 
Ye  icy  paths,  0  spare  her  tender  form  ! 
O  spare  those  hcavenlj  charms,  thou  wintry  storm 
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*  Hence  let  me  hasten  to  some  desert-grove, 
And  soothe  with  songs  my  long-unanswer'd  love. 
I  go,  in  some  lone  wilderness  to  suit 
Eubcean  lays  to  my  Sicilian  flute. 
Better  with  beasts  of  prey  to  make  abode 
In  the  deep  cavern,  or  the  darksome  wood  ; 
And  carve  on  trees  the  story  of  my  wo. 
Which  with  the  growing  bark  shall  ever  grow. 
Meanwhile  with  woodland-nymphs,  a  lovely  throng. 
The  winding  groves  of  Maenalus  along 
I  roam  at  large  ;  or  chase  the  foaming  boar  ; 
Or  with  sagacious  hounds  the  wilds  explore, 
Careless  of  cold.      \nd  now  methinks  I  bound 
O'er  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  hear  the  woods  resound  ; 
And  now  with  beating  heart  I  seem  to  wing 
The  Cretan  aiTOw  from  the  Parthian  string — 
As  if  I  thus  my  phrensy  could  forego. 
As  if  love's  god  could  melt  at  human  wo. 
Alas  !  nor  n^miphs  nor  heavenly  songs  delight — 
Farewell,  ye  groves  !  the  groves  no  more  invite. 
No  pains,  no  miseries  of  man  can  move 
The  unrelenting  deity  of  love. 
To  quench  your  thirst  in  Hebriis'  frozen  flood. 
To  make  the  Scythian  snows  your  drear  abode  ; 


Or  feed  your  flock  on  Ethiopian  plains, 
When  Sirius'  fiery  constellation  reigns, 
(When  deep-imbrown'd  the  languid  herbage  lies. 
And  in  the  elm  the  vivid  verdure  dies) 
Were  all  in  vain.     Love's  unresisted  sway 
Extends  to  all,  and  we  must  Love  obey.' 

'Tis  done  ;  ye  Nine,  here  ends  your  poet's  strain. 
In  pity  sung  to  soothe  his  Gallus'  pain. 
While  leaning  on  a  flowery  bank  I  twme 
The  flexile  osiers,  and  the  basket  join. 
Celestial  Nine,  your  sacred  influence  bring, 
And  soothe  my  Gallus'  sorrows  while  I  sing : 
Gallus,  my  much  beloved  !  for  whom  I  feel 
The  flame  of  purest  friendship  rising  still : 
So  by  a  brook  the  verdant  alders  rise. 
When  fostering  zephyrs  fan  the  vernal  skies. 

Let  us  be  gone  ;  at  eve,  the  shade  annoys 
With  noxious  damps,  and  hurts  the  singer's  voice  ; 
The  juniper  breathes  bitter  vapours  round, 
That  kill  the  spr'nglng  corn,  and  blast  the  ground, 
Hovntf-uAta,  my  sated  goats,  now  let  us  hie  ; 
Lo  beamy  Hesper  gilds  the  western  sky. 
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The  life  of  a  poet,  one  of  the  "Remis  irritabile,"  most  frequently  presents  to  ns  a  varied  picture;  too  often  the 
excitable  spirit,  who've  inspired  outpourings  are  destined  to  delight  present  and  future  ages,  is  itself  a  prey  to  dis- 
tresses frequently  real,  in  the  every  day  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  frequently  caus<d,  or  at  least  exaggerated,  by  tho 
Barae  high  imagination  from  whence  so  much  of  the  beautiful  and  excellent  has  been  drawn.  To  this  rule,  wliich 
■H'C  fe.or  must  be  regarded  as  the  general  one.  governing  the  fate  of  the  gifted  sons  of  genius,  there  .-ire  m.iny 
exceptions,  but  the  fact  of  there  being  exceptions,  must  rank  such  examples  very  high  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
The  body  too  often  cripples  the  workings  of  the  intellect  ;  and  otrener  still  does  the  ardent  soul  wear  out  tho 
earthly  frame  that  bars  it  from  its  native  heaven.  In  both  cases  tlie  world  loses,  for  the  spirit  is  in  both  over- 
borae. 

Tlie  poet  whose  life  we  are  now  about  to  sketch,  was  one  who  listene.1  more  to  the  calls  of  duty,  than  to  the  voice 
of  fame.  Had  he  pursued  the  path  of  Parnassus,  he  would  have  ascended  very  high,  if  he  failed  to  touch  the 
svimmit ;  as  it  was,  he,  at  a  bound,  attained  a  point  which  has  been  seldom  gained  by  a  single  effort.  Hut  more 
Bacred  duties  recalled  his  attention  from  the  JIuses,  and  while  we  regret  tbe  sacrifice  of  the  poet,  we  reverence  the 
memory  of  the  man. 

}?obert  Blair  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  David  F.lair,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  chaplain  to  the 
king.  His  mother  was  Kuphcmia  Nisbet,  daughter  of  Archibald  Nisbet  of  Carfin.  His  grandfather  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Blair,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Scottish  clergymen  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  He  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  in  lU!)!!,  received  a  liberal  education  in  its  university,  and  afterwards  travelled  on  the  Continent.  lu 
^r.n  he  was  ordained  minister  at  Athelstaneford,  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  where  he  resided  tlie  remainder 
of  his  days. 

He  lived  in  the  style  of  a  gcntlem.an,  and  wasmuch  respected  by  all  the  men  of  rank,  talent,  and  property  in  his 
neighbourhood.  He  enjoyed  his  independent  fort\me  as  a  man  of  learning,  elegant  m.onners,  and  polished  ta.ste 
•would  choose  to  do.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  study  of  botany,  particularly  in  the  culture  of  flowers  ;  and 
was  well  versed  in  optical  and  microscopical  knowledge,  on  which  subjects  he  corresponded  reguharly  with  several 
eminent  men  of  science.  In  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  functions  his  assiduity  was  unremitting  ;  pious  and  fervent 
in  devotion,  warm  and  earnest  in  preaching,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  with  the  seriousness  of  a 
divine,  and  the  zeal  of  a  poet. 

In  17,18  he  married  Isabella  L.iw,  daughter  of  Mr.  Law  of  Klvingston,  a  lady  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  amiable 
manners.  It  appears  that  this  marriage  was  the  result  of  a  family  connexion  and  a  long  acquaintance.  Her 
father,  who  had  been  professor  of  moral  philosophv  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  his  relation,  and  had 
been  nominated  one  of  -Mr  Blair's  tutors  in  his  father's  will.  The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were  one  daughter  and 
five  sons,  of  whom  the  fourth,  named  Robert,  was  the  most  celebrated.  He  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  tke  law 
lu  Scotland,  and  for  many  years  held  the  highly  honourable  situation  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  In 
IHIO,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Tresidcnt  Campbell,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the  high  station  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Session  :  which  post  he  filled  with  consummate  ability  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  lKl:i. 

Although  Mr.  Blair  never  neglected  his  important  duties  for  the  sake  of  literature,  which  he  would  so  much  have 
adorned  he  kept  up  a  coricspondenee  with  many  of  the  most  tolobrated  characters  of  his  age.  His  taste  was  par- 
ticplarly  directed  to  subjects  of  natural  history,  on  which  he  maintained  i  long  correspondence  with  that  celebrated 
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naturalist,  Henry  Barker,  Esq  F.R.S.,  an  intelligent,  upright,  and  benevolent  man,  who  was  particularly  attentive  tn 
the  improvement  of  natural  science,  and  very  solicitous  for  the  prosecution  of  useful  discoveries.  Another  of 
Blair's  friends  and  correspondents  was  Mr.  Callender  of  Craigforth,  as  appears  by  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  him 
in  Callender's  "  Lugubres  Cantus."  lie  lived  likewi-e  on  terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy  with  Colonel  Gardiner,  who 
died  on  the  field  of  Prestonpans,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1745,  an  extraordinary  man,  who  is  perhaps  better  known 
to  the  general  reader  by  the  perusal  of  "  Waverley,"  than  by  Dr.  Doddridj,e's  curious  memoir. 

Besides  the  friends  already  mentioned,  Blair  numbered  Watts  and  Doddridge,  two  men  whom  it  is  unnecesary 
further  to  particularize,  among  his  intimates.  A  letter  to  Doddridge,  opening  the  correspondence,  has  been  preserved, 
and  we  transcribe  it,  since  it  relates  to  the  poem  which  occupies  the  subsequent  pages.  It  is  dated.  Athelstaneford, 
February  25,  1741-2. 

"  You  will  be  justly  surprised  with  a  letter  from  one  whose  name  is  not  so  much  as  known  to  you :  nor  shall  I 
offer  to  make  an  apology.  Though  I  am  entirely  unacquainted  with  your  person,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  merit  as 
an  author  ;  neither  am  I  altogether  unacquainted  with  your  personal  character,  having  often  heard  honourable 
mention  made  of  you  by  my  much  respected  and  worthy  friends,  Colonel  Gardiner  and  Lady  Frances.  About  ten 
months  ago.  Lady  Frances  did  me  the  favour  to  transmit  to  me  some  manuscript  hymns  of  yours,  with  which  I 
was  wonderfully  delighted.  I  wisli  I  could,  on  my  part,  contribute  in  any  measure  to  your  entertainment,  as  you 
have  sometimes  done  to  mine  in  a  very  high  degree.  And  that  I  may  show  how  willing  I  am  to  do  so,  I  have 
desired  Dr.  Watts  to  transmit  you  a  manuscript  poem  of  mine,  intituled  The  Grave,  Avritten,  I  hope,  in  a  way  not 
unbecoming  my  profession  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  thougli  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  composed  several  years 
before  I  was  clothed  with  so  sacred  a  character.  I  was  urged  by  some  friends  here,  to  whom  I  showed  it,  to  make 
it  public  ;  nor  did  I  decline  it,  provided  I  had  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Watts,  from  whom  I  have  received  many 
civilities,  and  for  whom  I  had  ever  entertained  the  highest  regard.  Yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from  the  doctor, 
signifying  his  approbation  of  the  piece  in  a  manner  most  obliging.  A  great  deal  less  from  him  would  have  done  me 
no  small  honour.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  mentions  to  me.  that  he  had  offered  it  to  two  booksellers  of  his 
acquaintance,  who,  he  tells  me,  did  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  publishing  it.  Tliey  can  scarcely  think  (considering 
hew  critical  an  age  we  live  in,  with  respect  to  such  kind  of  writings),  that  a  person  living  three  hundred  miles  from 
London  could  write  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  fashionable  and  polite.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  say,  in  order  to  make  it  more  generally  liked,  I  was  obliged  sometimes  to  go  cross  to  my  oNvn 
inclination,  well  knowing,  that  whatever  poem  is  written  on  a  serious  argument,  must,  on  that  very  account,  te 
under  peculiar  disiidvantages ;  and  therefore  proper  arts  must  be  used  to  make  such  a  piece  go  down  with  a 
licentious  age,  which  cares  for  none  of  those  things.  1  beg  pardon  for  breaking  in  on  moments  precious  as  yours, 
and  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  poem." 

Two  other  poems,  written  by  Mr.  Blair,  besides  "  The  Grave,"  were  printed  during  his  lifetime ;  the  first  being 
an  elegiac  poem  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  other  a  version  of  a  pious  ode  of  Florentus  Holusenus ;  but 
neither  of  these  possesses  sufficient  merit  to  justify  republication.  "  The  Grave  "  was  first  printed  in  London  in 
1743,  and  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1747,  and  since  that  time  it  has  deservedly  been  ranked  among  our 
"  Standard  "  works. 

There  is  a  nervous  energy  throughout  the  poem,  of  a  very  singular  character.  The  diction  has  been,  not 
unreasonably,  compared  to  that  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare,  but  it  is  deficient  in  the  grace  which  that  great 
master  imparted  to  the  didactic  portions  of  his  works :  nevertheless  it  is  a  production  of  considerable  elegance,  and 
so  excellent  in  its  matter,  that  few  who  have  once  read  it  attentively  will  be  satisfied  with  a  single  perusal. 

Tlie  author  died  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  having  lived  a  useful  life  ;  and  neglecting  not  in  scorn,  or 
proud  humility,  but  for  conscience'  sake,  the  excellent  poetical  gifts  he  possessed,  and  devoting  the  powers  of  a 
fine  ar.d  beneficent  mind  to  the  unpretending,  but  arduous  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  Whatever  the  world  may 
have  los:  by  this  self-denial,  may  bs  recompensed  by  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  very  paucity  of  incidents 
in  his  life. 

He  sought  not,  he  desired  not,  the  fame  which  embalms  his  memory ;  and  his  poem,  beautiful  in  itself,  becomci 
doubly  interesting  when  the  pure  character  of  the  writer,  his  virtues,  and  his  modesty,  are  brought  home  to  our 
minds 
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Whilst  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  tlie  shade, 
Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage  ; 
Their  aims  as  various  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  journeying  through  Ufe  ;  the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  Tomb  ; 
The  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 
These  travellers  meet.     Thy  succours  I  implore, 
Eternal  King  !  whose  potent  arm  sustains 
The  keys  of  hell  and  death.  The  Grave,  dread  thing  ! 
Men  shiver  when  thou'rt  nam'd  :   nature  appalled 
Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness.     Ah  !  how  dark 
Thy  long-extended  realms,  and  rueful  wastes. 
Where  nought  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark 

night. 
Dark  as  was  chaos  ere  the  infant  sun 
W;is  roU'd  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profound  !  the  sickly  taper, 
Byglimm'ringthrough  thy  low-brow'd  misty  vaults, 
Furr'd  round  with  mouldy  damps,  and  ropy  slime, 
Lets  fall  a  supernumerary  horror. 
And  only  serves  to  make  thy  night  more  irksome ! 
Well  do  I  know  thee  by  tliy  trusty  yew. 
Cheerless,  unsocial  plant  !  that  loves  to  dwell 
'Midst  sculls  and  coffins,  epitaphs,  and  worms  ; 
Where  light-heol'd  ghosts,  and  visionary  shades, 
Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon  (as  fame  reports) 
Embodied  thick,  perform  their  mystic  rounds. 
No  other  merrunent,  dull  tree  !  is  tliiue. 

See  yonder  hallow'd  fane  !  the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  famed,  now  dubious  or  forgot. 
And  buried  'midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were; 
There  lie  interr'd  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up  :  hark  !  how  it  howls  !  methinks. 
Till  now  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary. 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul 

bird, 
Rook'd  in  the  spire,screarasloud,  the  gloomy  aisles, 
Black  plaster'd,  and  hung  round  with  shreds  of 

scutcheons 


And  tatter'd  coats  of  arms,  send  back  the  sound. 
Laden  with  heavier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults, 
The  mansions  of  the  dead  !  Roused  from  their 
In  grim  array  the  gi'isly  spectres  rise,     [slumbers, 
Grin  horrible,  and  obstinately  sullen 
Pass  and  repass,  husli'd  as  the  foot  of  night  ! 
Again  the  screech  owl  shrieks;  ungracious  sound  ! 
I'll  hear  no  more  ;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill. 

Quite  round  the  pile,  a  row  of  reverend  elms, 
Coeval  near  with  that,  all  ragged  show, 
Long  lash'd  by  the  rude  winds ;  some  rift  half  down 
Their  branchless  trunks,  others  so  thin  a-top 
That  scarce  two  crows  could  lodge  in  the  same 

tree. 
Strange  things,  the  neighbours  say,  have  happen'd 

here. 
Wild  shrieks  have  issued  from  the  hollow  tombs  ; 
Dead  men  have  come  again,  and  walked  about  ; 
And  the  great  bell  has  toU'd,  unrung,  untouch'd  ! 
Such  tales  their  cheer,  at  wake  or  gossiping, 
When  it  draws  near  the  witching  time  of  night. 

Oft  in  the  lone  church-yard  at  night  I've  seen, 
By  glimpse  of  moon-shine,  checquering  through  the 

trees. 
The  school-boy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand. 
Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up, 
And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  stones 
(With  nettles  skirted  and  with  moss  o'ergrown) 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lies  below. 
Sudden  he  starts  !  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears, 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels. 
Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him, 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows ; 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghastly, 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
O'er  some  r.ew-opeii'd  grave  ;  and,  strange  to  tell, 
Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock  ! 
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The  new-made  widow  too,  I've  sometimes  spied. 
Sad  sight !  slow  moving  o'er  the  g-rostrate  dead  : 
Listless  she  crawls  along  in  doleful  black, 
WJiile  bursts  of  sorrow  gush  from  either  eye, 
Fast  falling  down  her  now  untasted  cheek. 
Prone  on  the  lowly  grave  of  the  dear  m?..: 
She  drops  ;  while  busy  meddling  memory, 
In  barbarous  succession,  musters  up 
The  past  endearments  of  their  softer  hours, 
Tenacious  of  its  theme.     Still,  still  she  thinks 
She  sees  him,  and  indulging  the  fond  thought. 
Clings  yet  more  closely  to  the  senseless  turf, 
Nor  heeds  the  pjissenger  who  looks  that  way. 

Invidious  Grave  !  liow  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one  ! 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship  !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul  ! 
Sweetener  of  life  and  solder  of  society  ! 
I  owe  thee  much.     Thou  hast  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labours  of  thy  love, 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  the  gentle  heart 
Anxious  to  please.     0  !  when  my  friend  and  T 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wander'd  heedless  on, 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye  ;  and  sat  us  down 
U])on  the  sloping  cowslip-coverd  bank. 
Where  tlie  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  under-wood, 
Sweet  murmuring  ;  methought,  the  shrill-tongued 

thrush 
Mended  his  song  of  love  ;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow'd  Ills  pipe,  and  soften'd  every  note  ; 
The  eglantine  smelt  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep  ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress.     O  !  then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Secm'd  too,  too  much  in  haste  ;  still  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last.     Of  joys  departed. 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  i-emembrance 

Dull  Grave  !  thou  spoil'st  the  dance  of  youthful 
blood, 
Strik'st  out  the  dimple  from  the  cheek  of  mirth. 
And  evei'y  smirking  feature  from  the  face  ; 
Branding  our  laughter  with  the  name  of  madness. 
Where  are  the  jesters  now  ?  the  men  of  health 
Gomplexionally  pleasant  ?  where  the  droll, 
Whose  very  look  and  gesture  was  a  joke 
To  clapping  theatres  and  shouting  crowds, 
And  made  e'en  thick-lipp'd  musing  Melancholy 
To  gather  up  her  face  into  a  smile 
Befoi'o  she  was  aware  ?     Ah  !  sullen  now, 
And  dumb  as  the  green  turf  that  covers  them  ! 

Where  arc  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war. 
The  Roman  Caesars  and  the  Grecian  chiefs. 
The  boast  of  story?  Where  the  hot-brain'd  youth, 
N\'ho  the  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 
From  kings  of  all  the  then-discover'd  globe  ; 
.\nd  cried,  forsooth,  because  his  arm  was  hamper'd. 
And  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work  ? 
Alas  !  how  slim — dishonourably  slim  ! 
And  cramm'd  into  a  space  we  blush  to  name — 
Proud  royalty  !  how  alter'd  in  thy  looks  ! 
How  blank  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue  ! 
Si  .11  of  the  morning  !  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
■^Miero  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spangled  head, 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  thine  eyes, 


Felt  from  afar  ?     Pliant  and  powerless  now  : 

Like  new-born  infant  bound  up  in  his  swathes. 

Or  victim  tumbled  flat  upon  his  back. 

That  throbs  beneath  the  sacrificer'a  knife  ; 

Mute  must  thou  bear  the  strife  of  little  tongues. 

And  coward  insults  of  the  base-born  crowd, 

That  grudge  a  privilege  thou  never  hadst. 

But  only  hoped  for  in  the  peaceful  Grave — 

Of  being  unmolested  and  alone  ! 

Arabia's  gums  and  odorifei-ous  drugs, 

And  honours  by  the  heralds  duly  paid 

In  mode  and  form,  e'en  to  a  very  scruple  ; 

0  cruel  ii'ony  !  these  come  too  late  ; 

And  only  mock  whom  they  were  meant  to  honour? 

Surely,  there's  not  a  dungeon  slave  that's  buried 

In  the  highway,  unshrouded  and  uncoffin'd, 

But  lies  as  soft,  and  sleeps  as  sound,  as  he. 

Sorry  pre-eminence  of  high  descent 

Above  the  baser  born,  to  rot  in  state  ! 

But  see !  the  well-plumed  hearse  comes  nodding 
Stately  and  slow  ;  and  properly  attended  [on. 

By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 
The  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead. 
By  letting  out  their  persons  by  the  hour 
To  mimic  sorrow,  when  the  heart's  not  sad  I 
How  rich  the  trappings,  now  they're  all  unfurlM 
And  glittering  in  the  sun  !     Triumphant  entries 
Of  conquerors,  and  coronation  pomps. 
In  glory  scarce  exceed.     Great  gluts  of  people 
Retard  the  unwieldy  show  ;  whilst  from  tlie  case- 
ments, 
And  houses'  tops,  ranks  behind  ranks  close  wedged 
Hang  bellying  o'er.     But  tell  us,  why  this  waste' 
Why  this  ado  in  earthing  up  a  carcass 
That's  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  in  the  nostril 
Smells  horrible  1     Ye  undertakers  !  tell  us, 
'Midst  all  the  gorgeous  figures  you  exhibit. 
Why  is  the  principal  conceal'd,  for  which 
You  make  this  mighty  stir  ?     'Tis  wisely  done  , 
What  would  offend  the  eye  in  a  good  picture, 
The  painter  casts  discreetly  into  shades. 

Proud  lineage  !  now  how  little  thou  appcar'st  .. 
Below  the  envy  of  the  pinvate  man  I 
Honour,  that  meddlesome  officious  ill. 
Pursues  thee  e'en  to  death  !  nor  there  stops  short 
Strange  persecution  !  when  the  Grave  itself 
Is  no  protection  from  rude  sufferance. 

Absurd  !  to  think  to  over-reach  the  Gi-ave, 
And  from  the  wreck  of  names  to  rescue  ours  I 
Tlie  best  concerted  schemes  men  lay  for  fame 
Die  fast  away  ;  only  themselves  die  faster. 
The  far-famed  sculptor  and  the  laurell'd  bard. 
These  bold  insurancers  of  deathless  fame, 
Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  in  vain. 
The  tapering  pyramid,  the  Egyptian's  pride. 
And  wonder  of  the  world  !  whose  spiky  top 
Ha.s  wounded  the  thick  cloud,  and  long  outlived 
The  angry  shaking  of  the  winter's  storm  ; 
Yet,  spent  at  l;\st  by  the  injuries  of  Heaven, 
Shatter'd  with  age  and  fuiTow'd  o'er  with  years. 
The  mystic  cone,  witli  l;ierogl>-phics  crusted 
At  cmce  gives  way.     O  lamentable  sight  ! 
The  labour  of  whole  ages  lumbei-s  down, 
A  hideous  and  mis-shapen  length  of  ruins  ! 
Sepulchral  columns  wrestle  but  in  vain 
With  all-subduing  Time  :  liis  canlcering  hand 
With  calm  deliberate  malice  wasteth  them. 
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Worn  on  the  edi;e  of  cUiys,  the  brass  consumes, 
TIic  liusto  moulders,  an<i  tlie  deep  cut  marble. 
Unsteady  to  tlie  steel,  jjives  up  its  charj,'o  ! 
Ambition,  half  eouvietfd  of  her  fully, 
Hangs  down  the  head,  and  reddens  at  tlie  talc  ! 

fitrc  al)  the  mighty  troublcrs  of  the  earth, 
Who  swam  to  sovereign  ruU'  thr(>Ui,di  seas  of  l)lood; 
The  oppressive,  sturdy,  man-destroying  villains, 
Who  ra\  aijed  kingdoms,  and  laid  empires  waste. 
And  in  a  erncil  wantonness  of  power 
Thinn'd  states  of  half  their  people,  and  gave  up 
To  want  the  rest  ;  now,  like  a  storm  that's  spent, 
Lie  Inish'd,  and  meanly  sneak  behind  the  covert. 
Vain  thought !  to  hide  them  from  the  general  scorn. 
That  haunts  and  dogs  them  like  an  injured  ghost 
Implacable.     Here  too  the  petty  tyTant, 
Whose  scant  domains  geograiilu-r  ne'er  noticed, 
And,wellfi>rneighbouringgrounds,of  arm  as  short; 
Who  tix'd  liis  iron  talons  on  the  jioor, 
And  grijjcd  them  like  some  lordly  beast  of  i)rey. 
Deaf  to  the  forceful  cries  of  gnawing  hunger. 
And  piteous  ])laintive  voice  of  misery  ; 
(As  if  a  slave  were  not  a  shred  of  nature. 
Of  the  same  connnon  substance  with  his  lord  ;) 
Now  tame  and  Immble,  like  a  child  that's  whii)p'd. 
Shakes  hands  with   dust,  ar.d  calls  the  worm  his 

kinsman  ; 
Nor  pleads  his  rank  and  birthright.    Under  ground 
Precedency's  a  jest  ;  vassal  and  lord. 
Grossly  familiar,  side  by  side  consume. 

When  self-esteem,  or  others'  adulation, 
\Vould  cunningly  persuade  us  we  were  something 
Above  the  common  level  of  our  kind, 
The    Grave    gainsays    the    smooth-complexion'd 

flattery, 
\nd  with  blunt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are. 

Beauty  !  thou  pretty  plaything  !  dear  deceit  I 
That  steids  so  softly  o'er  the  stripling's  heart, 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulse  unknown  before  ! 
The  Grave  discredits  thee.   Thy  charms  expunged, 
Thy  roses  faded,  and  thy  lilies  soil'd, 
Wliat  hast  thou  more  to  boast  of.     Will  thy  lovers 
Flock  round  thee  now,  to  gaze  and  do  thee  homage  ? 
Methinks  I  see  thee  with  thy  head  low  laid. 
Whilst  surfeited  upon  thy  damask  cheek, 
The  high-fed  worm,  in  lazy  volumes  roll'd, 
Kiots  unscared.     For  this  was  all  thy  caution  ? 
For  this  thy  painful  labours  at  thy  glass, 
T'  improve  those  charms,  and  kee])  them  in  rcjiair. 
For  which   the    spoiler  thanks   thee  not  '.     Foul 

feeder  ! 
Coarse  fare  and  carrion  please  thee  full  as  well, 
And  leave  as  keen  a  relish  on  the  sense. 
Look,  how  the  i'air  one  weeps  !  the  conscious  tears 
.Stand  thick  as  dew-drops  on  the  bells  of  Howcrs  : 
Honest  effusion  !  the  swoln  heart  in  vain 
Works  hard  to  put  a  gloss  on  its  distress. 

Strength  too  !  thou  surly,  and  less  gentle  boast 
.jf  those  that  loud  laugh  at  the  village  ring ! 
A  fit  of  common  sickness  pulls  the(>  down 
With  greater  ease  than  e'er  thou  didst  the  stripling 
That  rashly  dared  thee  to  the  unecpial  fight. 
\\'hat  groan  was  that  I  heard  ?  deep  groan  indeed. 
With  anguish  heavy  laden  !  let  nie  trace  it : 
l^'rom  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  Tnaii, 
liy  stronger  ami  belabour'd,  g.isps  for  breath 


Like  a  hard  hunted  beast.     How  his  great  heart 
Beats  thick  !  his  roomy  chest  by  far  too  scant 
To  give  the  lungs  full  play  !    What  now  avail 
The    strong-built   sinewy   limbs,  and    well-sj'read 

shoulders  ! 
See,  how  he  tugs  for  life,  and  lays  about  liiin, 
Mad  with  his  pain  !  eager  he  catches  hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  an<l  grasps  it  hard, 
•lust  like  a  creature  drowning!  hideous  sight ! 
O  Innv  his  eyes  standout,  and  stare  full  ghastly! 
Whilst  the  distemper's  rank  and  deadly  venom 
.Shoots  like  a  burning  arrow  'cross  his  bowels, 
Arxldrinkshis  marrow  up.     Heard  you  that  groan  ? 
It  was  his  last.     See  how  the  great  Goliath, 
Just  like  a  chilil  that  brawl'd  itself  to  rest, 
Lies   still.     What   mean'st  thou   then,  ()  mighty 

boaster, 
To  vaunt  of  nerves  of  thine  ?  What  means  the  bull. 
Unconscious  of  his  strength,  to  play  the  coward. 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man  ; 
That,  knowing  well  the  slackness  of  his  arm, 
Trusts  only  in  tiie  well-invented  knife  ! 

With  study  pale,  and  midnight  vigils  spent, 
The  star-surveying  sage  close  to  his  eye 
Applies  the  sight-invigoi-ating  tube  ; 
And,  travelling  through  the  boundless  length  of 

s])ace, 
Marks  well  the  courses  of  the  far-seen  orbs, 
That  roll  with  regular  confusion  thei'e. 
In  ecstacy  of  thought.     But  ah  !  proud  man  ! 
Great  heights  are  hazardous  to  the  weak  head  : 
Soon,  vei-y  soon,  thy  firmest  footing  fails. 
And  down  thou  dropp'st  into  that  darksome  ]ilace, 
Where  nor  device  nor  knowledge  ever  came. 

Here  the  tongue-warrior  lies  !  disabled  now, 
Disai-m'd,  dishonour'd,  like  a  wretch  that's  gagg'd, 
And  cannot  tell  his  ails  to  ])assers-by. 
Great  nuxn  of  language  !  whence  thismighty  change, 
This  dumb  despair,  and  drooping  of  the  head  i 
Though  strong  Persuasion  hung  upon  thy  lip, 
And  sly  Insinuation's  softer  arts 
In  ambush  lay  about  thy  flowing  tongue, 
Alas  how  chop-fallen  now  !  thick  mists  and  silenc© 
Rest,  like  a  weary  cloud,  upon  thy  breast 
Unce:i.sing.     Ah  !  where  is  the  lifted  arm, 
The  strength  of  action,  and  the  force  of  words. 
The  well-turn'd  period,  and  the  well-tuned  voice, 
With  all  the  lesser  ornaments  of  phrase  ? 
Ah  !  fled  for  ever,  as  they  ne'er  had  been  ! 
Razed  from  the  book  of  fame  ;  or,  more  jirovoking. 
Perhaps  some  hackney  hungei'-bitten  scribbler 
Insults  thy  memory,  and  blots  thy  tomb 
With  long  flat  narrative,  or  duller  rhymes, 
With  heavy  halting  pace  that  drawl  along — ■ 
lOnongh  to  rouse  a  dead  man  into  rage, 
And  warm,  with  red  resentment,  the  wan  cheek. 

Here  the  great  mastei-s  of  the  he.aling  art, 
Those  mighty  mock  defrauders  of  the  tomb. 
Spite  of  their  juleps  and  catholicons. 
Resign  to  fate  !  Proud  yEsculapius'  son. 
Where  are  thy  boasted  implements  of  art, 
And  all  thy  well-cramm'd  mag-azines  of  health  ? 
Nor  liill,  nor  vale,  as  far  as  ship  could  go, 
Nor  margin  of  the  gr.avel-bottom'd  brook, 
Escaped  thy  rifling  hand!  from  stubborn  shrubs 
Thou  wrung'st  their  shy  retiring  virtues  out. 
And  vex'd  them  iu  the  tire  ;  nor  fly,  nor  insect, 
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Nor  v;rithy  snake,  escaped  thy  deep  research. 
But  why  this  apparatus?  why  this  cost? 
Tell  us,*  thou  doughty  keeper  of  the  grave, 
Where  are  thy  recipes  and  cordials  now. 
With  the  long  list  of  vouchers  for  thy  cures ! 
Alas  !  thou  speak'st  not.     The  bold  impostor 
Looks  not  more  silly,  when  the  cheat's  found  out. 

Here  the  lank-sided  miser,  worst  of  felons ! 
Who  meanly  stole  (discreditable  shift !) 
From  back  and  belly  too  their  proper  cheer ; 
Eased  of  a  tax  it  irk'd  the  wretch  to  pay 
To  liis  own  carcass,  now  lies  cheaply  lodged, 
By  clamorous  appetites  no  longer  teased, 
Nor  tedious  bills  of  charges  and  repairs. 
But  ah  !  where  are  his  rents,  his  comings  in  ? 
Aye !  now  you've  made  the  rich  man  poor  indeed  ! 
Robb'd  of  his  gods,  what  has  he  left  behind  ? 
O  cursed  lust  of  gold  !  when  for  thy  sake 
The  fool  throws  up  his  interest  in  both  worlds. 
First  starv'd  in  this,  then  damn'd  in  that  to  come ! 

How  shocking  must  thy  summons  be,  0  Death ! 
To  hun  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions  ! 
Who,  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here. 
Is  quite  unfurnish'd  for  that  world  to  come ! 
In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantic  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement. 
Runs  to  each  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help, 
But  shrieks  in  vain !  liow  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaving,  now  no  longer  her's ! 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer, 
0  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains, 
And  fit  her  for  her  passage  !  mournful  sight ! 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood,  and  every  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror !  but  the  foe, 
Like  a  staunch  murderer  steady  to  his  purpose, 
Pursues  her  close  through  every  lane  of  life. 
Nor  misses  once  the  track,  but  presses  on ; 
Till,  forced  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge, 
At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin. 

Sure  'tis  a  serious  thing  to  die !  my  soul. 
What  a  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when  near 
Thy  journey's  end,  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view  ! 
That  awful  gulf  no  mortal  e'er  repass'd 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side  ! 
Nature  runs  back  and  shudders  at  the  sight. 
And  every  life-string  bleeds  at  thoughts  of  parting  ! 
For  part  they  must — body  and  soul  must  part ! 
Fond  couple  !  link'd  more  close  than  wedded  pair. 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  Almighty  Source, 
The  witness  of  its  actions,  now  its  judge ; 
That  drops  into  the  dai'k  and  noisome  grave, 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher  of  no  use. 

If  death  were  nothing,  and  nought  after  death ; 
If  when  men  died,  at  once  they  ceased  to  be. 
Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing, 
Wlience  first  they  sprung  ;  then  might  the  de- 
bauchee, 
Untrembling,  mouth  the  Heavens ;  then  might 

the  drunkard 
Reel  over  his  full  bowl,  and  when  'tis  drain'd 
Fill  up  another  to  the  brim,  and  laugh 
At  the  poor  bug-boar  Death  ;  then  might  the  wretch 
That's  weary  of  the  world,  and  tired  of  life, 
At  once  give  each  inquietude  the  slip, 
By  stealing  out  of  being  wlien  he  pleased. 
And  by  what  way,  whether  by  hemj)  or  steel: — 


Death's  thousand  doors  stand  open.     Who  could 

force 
The  ill-pleased  guest  to  sit  out  his  full  time. 
Or  blame  him  if  he  goes  ?     Sure  he  does  well 
That  helps  himself  as  timely  as  he  can. 
When  able.     But,  if  there's  an  hereafter — 
And  that  tW^-  is,  conscience,  uninfluenced 
And  suffer'd  to  speak  out,  tells  every  man — 
Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die ; 
More  horrid  yet  to  die  by  one's  own  hand. 
Self-murder !  name  it  not ;  our  island's  shame  ; 
That  makes  her  the  reproach  of  neighb'ring  states. 
Shall  nature,  swerving  from  her  earliest  dictate. 
Self-preservation,  fall  by  her  own  act  ? 
Forbid  it.  Heaven  !  let  not,  upon  disgust. 
The  shameless  hand  be  foully  crimson'd  o'er 
With  blood  of  its  own  lord  !     Dreadful  attempt ! 
Just  reeking  from  self-slaughter,  in  a  rage 
To  rush  into  the  presence  of  our  Judge  ! 
As  if  we  challenged  him  to  do  his  worst, 
And  matter'd  not  his  wrath.    Unheard-of  tortures 
Must  be  reserved  for  such  :  these  herd  together  ; 
The  common  damn'd  shun  their  society, 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  foul. 
Our  time  is  fix'd,  and  all  our  days  are  number'd  ! 
How  long,  how  short,  we  know  not :  this  we  know, 
Duty  requires  we  calmly  wait  the  summons. 
Nor  dare  to  stir  till  Heaven  shall  give  permission  : 
Like  sentries  that  must  keep  their  destined  stand. 
And  wait  th'  appointed  hour  till  they're  relieved. 
Those  only  are  the  brave  that  keep  their  ground, 
And  keep  it  to  the  last.     To  run  away 
Is  but  a  coward's  trick  :  to  run  away 
From  this  world's  ills,  that  at  the  very  worst 
Will  soon  blow  o'er,  thinking  to  mend  ourselves, 
By  boldly  venturing  on  a  world  unknown, 
And  plunging  headlong  in  the  dark — 'tis  mad  ! 
No  frenzy  half  so  desperate  as  this. 

Tell  us,  ye  dead  !  will  none  of  you,  in  pity 
To  those  you  left  behind  disclose  the  secret  ? 
O  !  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out, 
What  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be. 
I've  heard  that  souls  departed  have  sometimes 
Forewarn'd  men  of  their  death.  'Twas  kindly  done 
To  knock  and  give  th'  alarum.     But  what  means 
This  stinted  charitj'  ?  'tis  but  lame  kindness 
That  does  its  work  by  halves.  Why  might  you  not 
Tell  us  what  'tis  to  die  ?     Do  the  strict  laws 
Of  your  society  forbid  your  speaking 
Upon  a  point  so  nice  ?     I'll  ask  no  more. 
Sullen,  like  lamps  in  sepulchres,  your  shine 
p]nlightens  but  yourselves.   Well — 'tis  no  matter : 
A  very  little  time  will  clear  up  all. 
And  make  us  learn'd  as  you  are,  and  as  close. 

Death's  shafts  fly  thick  !     Here  falls  the  village 
swain, 
And  there  his  pamper'd  lord !  The  cup  goes  round, 
And  who, so  artful  as  to  put  it  by  ? 
'Tis  long  since  death  had  the  majority ; 
Yet,  strange,  the  living  lay  it  not  to  heart  ! 
Sec  yonder  maker  of  the  dead  man's  bed. 
The  sexton,  hoary-headed  chronicle  ! 
Of  hard  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  stole 
A  gentle  tear  ;  with  mattock  in  his  hand 
Digs  thro'  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaintance 
By  far  his  juniors  !  scarce  a  scull's  cast  up. 
But  well  he  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tell 
Some  passage  of  his  life.     Thus  hand  in  hand 
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The  sot  has  walk'd  with  Death  twice  twenty  years  ; 
And  yet  ne'er  younker  on  the  green  laughs  louder, 
Or  clubs  a  smuttier  tale  ;  when  drunkards  meet, 
Jsone  sings  a  merrier  catch,  or  lends  a  hand 
More  willing  to  his  cup.  Poor  wretch  !  he  minds  not 
That  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade 
Shall  do  for  him  what  he  has  done  for  thousands. 

On  this  side,  ai"'.  on  that,  men  see  their  friends 
Drop  off,  like  leaves  in  autumn  ;  yet  launch  out 
Into  fantastic  schemes,  which  the  long  livci-s 
In  the  world's  hale  and  undcgenerate  days 
Could  scarce  have  leisure  for  ;  fools  that  we  are  ! 
Never  to  think  of  Death  and  of  ourselves 
At  the  same  time  ! — as  if  to  learn  to  die 
Were  no  concern  of  ours.     O  more  than  sottish  ! 
For  creatures  of  a  day,  in  gamesome  mood 
To  frolic  on  eternity's  dread  brink, 
Unapprehensive  ;  when,  for  aught  we  know, 
The  very  first  swoln  surge  shall  sweep  us  in  ! 
Think  we,  or  think  we  not,  time  hurries  on 
With  a  resistless  unremitting  stream. 
Yet  treads  more  soft  than  e'er  did  midnight  thief. 
That  slides  his  hand  under  the  miser's  pillow, 
And  carries  oft"  his  prize.     What  is  this  world  ? 
What,  but  a  spacious  burial-field  unwall'd, 
Strew'd  with  Death's  spoils,  the  spoils  of  animals 
Savage  and  tame,  and  full  of  dead  men's  bones  ? 
The  very  turf  on  which  we  tread  once  lived  ; 
And  we  that  live  must  lend  our  carcasses 
To  cover  our  own  oftspring  :  in  their  turns. 
They  too  must  cover  theirs.     'Tis  here  all  meet ! 
The  shiv'ring  Icelander,  and  sun-burnt  Moor; 
Men  of  all  climes,  that  never  met  before. 
And  of  all  creeds,  the  Jew,  the  Turk,  the  Christian. 
Here  the  proud  prince,  and  favourite  yet  prouder. 
His  sov'reign's  keeper,  and  the  people's  scourge, 
Are  huddled  out  of  sight  !     Here  lie  abash'd 
The  great  negotiators  of  the  earth. 
And  celebrated  masters  of  the  balance, 
Deep  read  in  stratagems  and  wiles  of  courts  , 
Now  vain  their  treaty-skill !   Death  scorns  to  treat. 
Here  the  o'erloaded  slave  flings  down  his  burden 
From  his  gall'd  shoulders;  and,  when  the  stern 

tyrant, 
With  all  his  guards  and  tools  of  power  about  him, 
Is  meditating  new  unheard-of  hardships, 
Mocks  his  short  arm,  and  quick  as  thought  escapes. 
Where  tyrants  vex  not,  and  the  weary  rest. 
Here  the  warm  lover,  leaving  the  cool  shade, 
The  tell-tale  echo,  and  the  babbling  stream. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fav'rite  seats  of  love. 
Fast  by  his  gentle  mistress  lays  him  down, 
Unbiasted  by  foul  tongue.     Here  friends  and  foes 
Lie  close,  unmindful  of  their  former  feuds. 
The  lawn-robed  prelate,  and  plain  presbyter, 
Erewhile  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet, 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  sister  streams 
Tliat  some  rude  interposing  rock  has  split. 
Here  is  the  large-limb'd  peasant  ;  here  the  child 
Of  a  span  long,  that  never  saw  the  sun. 
Nor  press'd  the  nipple,  strangled  in  life's  porch. 
Here  is  the  mother  with  her  sons  and  daughters  ; 
The  barren  wife  ;  and  long-demurring  maid, 
Whose  lonely  unappropriated  sweets 
Smil'd  like  yon  knot  of  cowslips  on  the  cliff. 
Not  to  be  come  at  by  the  willing  hand. 
Here  are  the  prude  severe,  and  gay  coquette, 
The  sober  widow,  and  young  green  virgin, 
Cropp'd  like  a  rose  before  'tis  fully  blown, 


Or  half  its  worth  disclosed.  Strange  medley  here! 
Here  garrulous  old  age  winds  up  his  tale  ; 
And  jovial  youth,  of  lightsome  vacant  heart, 
Whose  every  day  was  made  of  melody, 
Heai's  not  the  voice  of  mirth;  the  slirill-tongued 

shrew. 
Meek  as  the  turtle-dove,  forgets  her  chiding 
Here  are  the  wise,  the  generous,  and  the  brave ; 
The  just,  the  good,  the  worthless,  and  profane  ) 
The  downright  clown,  and  perfectly  well-bred  i 
The  fool,  the  churl,  the  scoundrel,  and  the  mean  ; 
The  supple  statesman,  and  the  patriot  stern  ; 
The  wrecks  of  nations  and  the  spoils  of  time, 
With  all  the  lumber  of  six  thousand  yeai-s  ! 

Poor  man  !  how  happy  once  in  thy  first  state. 
When  yet  but  warm  from  thy  great  Maker's  hand, 
He  stamp'd  thee  with  his  image,  and,  well  pleased, 
Smiled  on  his  last  fair  work !    Then  all  was  well : 
Sound  was  the  body,  and  the  soul  serene  ; 
Like  two  sweet  instruments,  ne'er  out  of  tune, 
That  play  their  several  parts.  Nor  head  nor  heart 
Oft'er'd  to  ache  ;  nor  was  there  cause  they  should, 
For  all  was  pure  within.     No  fell  remorse. 
Nor  anxious  castings  up  of  what  might  be, 
Alarm'd  his  peaceful  bosom.     Sunnner  seas 
Show  not  more  smooth,  when  kiss'd  by  southern 

winds, 
Just  ready  to  expiiv.    Scarce  importuned. 
The  generous  soil,  with  a  luxuriant  hand, 
Ofl'er'd  the  various  produce  of  the  year. 
And  every  thing  most  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Blessed,  thrice  blessed  days  !  but,  ah,  how  short  1 
Bless'd  as  the  pleasing  dreams  of  holy  men. 
But  fugitive,  like  those,  and  quickly  gone. 
O  slippery  state  of  things  !     What  sudden  turns. 
What  strange  vicissitudes,  in  the  first  leaf 
Of  man's  sad  history  !  to-day  most  happy,- 
And  ere  to-morrow's  sun  has  set,  most  abject ! 
How  scant  the  space  between  these  vast  extremes! 
Thus  fared  it  with  our  sire;  not  long  he  enjoy'd 
His  paradise  !  scarce  liad  the  happy  tenant 
Of  the  fair  spot  due  time  to  prove  its  sweets. 
Or  sum  them  up,  when  straight  he  must  be  gone. 
Ne'er  to  return  again  !     And  nmst  he  go  ? 
Can  nought  compound  for  the  first  dire  offence 
Of  erring  man  ?     Like  one  who  is  condemn'd. 
Fain  would  he  trifle  time  with  idle  talk. 
And  parley  with  his  fate.     But  'tis  in  vain. 
Not  all  the  lavish  odours  of  the  place, 
Oft'er'd  in  incense,  can  procure  his  pardon. 
Or  mitigate  his  doom.     A  mighty  angel, 
With  flaming  sword,  forbids  his  longer  stay. 
And  drives  the  loit'rer  forth  ;  nor  must  he  take 
One  last  and  farewell  round.     At  once  he  lost 
His  glory  and  his  God  !     If  mortal  now. 
And  sorely  maim'd,  no  wonder — Man  has  sinn'd  ! 
Sick  of  his  bliss,  and  bent  on  new  adventures, 
Evil  he  would  needs  try  ;  nor  tried  in  vain. 
Dreadful  experiment ! — destructive  measure ! — 
Where  the  worst  thing  could  happen,  is  success  I 
Alas  !  too  well  he  sped  ;  the  good  he  scorn'd 
Stalked  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost, 
Not  to  return  ;  or,  if  it  did,  its  visits. 
Like  those  of  angels,  short,  and  far  between  : 
Whilst  the  black  daemon,  withhis  hell-'scaped  train, 
Admitted  once  into  its  better  room, 
Grew  loud  and  mutinous,  nor  would  be  gone; 
Lording  it  o'er  the  man,  who  now  too  late 
Saw  the  rash  error  which  he  could  not  mend  ; 
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An  error  fatal  not  to  liini  alone, 

]3ut  to  his  future  sons,  liis  fortune's  heirs. 

Inglorious  bondage  !   liuniau  nature  groans 

Beneath  a  vassalage  so  vile  and  eruel. 

And  its  vast  body  bleeds  through  every  vein. 

What  havoc  hast  thou  made,  foul  monster,  Sin! 
Greatest  and  first  of  ills  !  the  fruitful  parent 
Of  woes  of  all  dimensions  1  but  for  thee 
Sorrow  had  never  been.     All  noxious  things 
Of  vilest  nature,  other  sorts  of  evils, 
Are  kindly  circumscribed,  and  have  their  bounds. 
The  fierce  volcano,  from  its  burning  entrails 
That  belches  molten  stone  and  globes  of  fii-e, 
Involved  in  pitchy  clouds  of  smoke  and  stench. 
Mars  the  adjacent  fields  for  some  leagues  round. 
And  there  it  stops.     The  big  swoln  inundation. 
Of  mischief  more  diffusive,  raving  loud, 
Buries  whole  tracts  of  country,  threat'ning  more  ; 
But  that  too  has  its  shore  it  cannot  pass. 
More  dreadful  far  than  these ;  sin  has  laid  waste, 
Not  here  and  therff  a  country,  but  a  world  ; 
Despatching  at  a  wide-extended  blow 
Entire  mankind,  and  for  their  sakes  defacing 
A  whole  creation's  beauty  with  rude  hands ; 
Blasting  the  foodful  grain,  and  loaded  branches, 
And  marking  all  along  its  way  with  ruin  ! 
Accursed  thing  !     0  where  shall  fancy  find 
A  proper  name  to  call  thee  by,  expressive 
Of  all  thy  horrors  1     Pregnant  womb  of  ills  ! 
Of  temper  so  transcendantly  malign. 
That  toads  and  serpents  of  most  deadly  kind 
Compared  to  thee  are  harmless  !     Sicknesses 
Of  every  size  and  symptom,  racking  pains. 
And  bluest  plagues  are  thine  !  See  how  the  fiend 
Profusely  scatters  the  contagion  round  ! 
While  dcep-mouth'd  Slaughter,  bellowing  at  her 

heels, 
Wades  deep  in  blood  new  spilt ;  yet  for  to-morrow 
Shapes  out  new  work  of  great  uncommon  daring. 
And  inly  pines  till  the  dread  blow  be  struck. 

But  hold  !  I've  gone  too  far;  too  much  iliscover'd 
My  father's  nakedness  and  nature's  shame. 
Here  let  me  pause ;  and  drop«n  honest  tear, 
One  burst  of  filial  duty,  and  condolence, 
O'er  all  those  ample  deserts  Death  hath  spread, 
This  chaos  of  mankind  !    O  great  man-eater  1 
Whose  every  day  is  carnival,  not  sated  yet ! 
Unheard-of  epicure,  without  a  fellow  ! 
The  veriest  gluttons  do  not  always  cram  ; 
Some  intervals  of  abstinence  are  sought 
To  edge  the  appetite ;  thou  seekest  none. 
Methinks  the  countless  swai-ms  thou  hast  devour'd, 
And  thousands  that  each  hour  thou  gobblest  u]), 
This,  less  than  this,  might  gorge  thee  to  the  full, 
But  ah  !  I'apacious  still,  thou  gap'st  for  more  ; 
Like  one,  whole  days  defrauded  of  his  meals, 
On  whom  lank  Hunger  lays  his  skinny  hand, 
And  whets  to  keenest  eagerness  his  cravings  ; 
As  if  Diseases,  Massacres,  and  Poison, 
Eamine,  and  War,  were  not  thy  caterers. 

But  know,  that  thou  must  render  up  thy  dead, 
And  with  high  interest  too!   they  are  not  thine  ; 
But  only  in  thy  keeping  fm*  a  season. 
Till  the  great  promised  day  of  restitution  ; 
"U'lien  loud  diffusive  sound  from  brazen  trump 
Of  strong-lung'd  cherub  shall  alarm  thy  captives. 
And  rouse  the  long,  long  sleepers  into  life, 


Day-light,  and  liberty. 

Then  nmst  thy  gates  fiy  open,  and  reveal  the  minds 

That  lay  long  forming  under  ground, 

In  their  dark  cells  inmmred  ;  but  now  full  ripe,, 

And  pure  as  silver  from  the  crucible, 

That  twice  has  stood  the  torture  of  the  fire. 

And  inquisition  of  the  forge.     We  know 

Th'  illustrious  Deliverer  of  mankind, 

The  Son  of  God,  thee  foil'd.     Him  in  thy  power 

Thou  couldst  not  hold  ;  self-vigorous  he  rose, 

And,  shaking  off  thy  fetters,  soon  retook 

Those  spoils  his  voluntary  yielding  lent : 

(Sure  pledge  of  our  releasement  from  thy  thrall  !^ 

Twice  twenty  days  he  sojourn'd  here  on  earth, 

And  show'd  himself  alive  to  chosen  witnesses, 

By  proofs  so  strong,  that  the  most  slow  assenting 

Had  not  a  scruple  left.     This  having  done, 

He  mounted  up  to  Heaven.     Methinks  I  see  hint 

Climb  the  aerial  heights,  and  glide  along 

Athwart  the  severing  clouds  ;  but  the  faint  eye. 

Flung  backwai'ds  in  the  cluuse,  soon  diops  its  holdy 

Disabled  quite,  and  jaded  with  pursuing. 

Heaven's  portals  wide  expand  to  let  him  in  ; 

Nor  are  his  friends  shut  out ;  as  some  great  princo 

Not  for  liimself  alone  procures  admission, 

But  for  his  train  ;  it  was  his  royal  will 

That  where  he  is,  there  should  his  followers  be. 

Death  only  lies  between:   a  gloomy  ])ath  ! 

Made  yet  more  gloomy  by  our  coward  fears  ; 

But  nor  untrod,  nor  tedious  ;  the  fatigue 

Will  soon  go  oft".     Besides,  there's  nci  bye-road 

To  bliss.     Then  why,  like  ill-conditlon'd  children. 

Start  we  at  transient  hardships  in  the  way 

Which  leads  to  purer  air  and  softer  skies. 

And  a  ne'er-setting  sun  1     Fools  that  we  are  ! 

We  wish  to  be  where  sweets  unwith'ring  bloom  ; 

But  straight  our  wish  revoke,  and  will  not  go. 

So  have  I  seen  upon  a  summer's  even, 

Fast  by  the  rivulet's  brink  a  youngster  play  ; 

How  wishfully  he  looks  to  stem  the  tide! 

This  moment  resolute,  next  unresolved. 

At  last,  he  dips  his  foot ;  but,  as  he  dips, 

His  fears  redouble,  and  he  runs  away 

From  th'  inoftensive  stream,  unmindful  now 

Of  all  the  Howers  that  paint  the  further  bank, 

And  smiled  so   sweet  of  late.     Thrice  welcome 

Death  ! 
That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step, 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wish'd  for  shore.      Prodigious  change? 
(Jur  bane  turn'd  to  a  blessing !  Death  disarm'd. 
Loses  its  fellness  quite  ;  all  thanks  to  him 
Who  scourged  the  venom  out !    Sure  the  last  end. 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace  !    How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expii-e  so  soft. 
Behold  him  in  the  ev'ning-tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green  : 
15y  unperceived  degrees  he  wears  away ; 
Vet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting. 
High  in  his  faith  and  hojies,  look  how  he  reachefv 
After  the  prize  in  view !  and,  like  a  bii-d 
That's  hamper'd,  struggles  hard  to  get  away : 
While  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expan<leil 
To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 
Of  the  fiust-coming  harvest !  Then— O  then  ! 
Kach  earth-born  joy  grows  vile,  or  disappears, 
Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  nought.     O  how  he  longs 
To  have  his  passport  sign'd,  and  he  dismiss'd  ! 
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'Tis  done — and  now  he's  happy  !  The  glad  soul 
1  las  not  a  wish  uncrowned.     E'en  the  hij;  flesh 
llests  too  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 
J  ts  better  lialf,  never  to  sunder  more. 
Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain  :  the  time  draws  on 
When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial-earth. 
Whether  on  land  or  in  the  spacious  sea, 
I'ut  must  give  back  its  long  committed  dust 
Inviolate  ;  and  faithfully  shall  tliese 
Make  up  the  full  account  ;  not  the  least  atom 
Embezzled,  or  mislaid,  of  the  whole  tale. 
Each  soul  shall  liave  a  body  ready  furnish'd  ; 
And  each  shall  have  liis  own.     Hence,  ye  pro- 
fane ! 
Ask  not,  how  this  can  be.     Sure  the  same  power 
That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down, 
Can  re-assemble  the  loose  scatter'd  parts. 
And  put  them  as  they  were.     Almighty  God 
Has  dune  much  more  ;  nor  is  his  arm  impair'd 
Through  length  of  days  ;  and  what  he  can  he  will : 
His  faitnfulnesa  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 


When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumb'ring 
dust, 
Not  uiiattentivc  to  the  call,  shall  wake  ; 
And  cv'ry  joint  jiossess  its  proper  place, 
With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  unknown 
To  its  first  state.     Nor  sliall  the  conscious  soul 
Mistake  its  partner  ;  but,  amidst  the  crowd. 
Singling  its  other  half,  into  its  arms 
.Shall  rush,  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  man 
That's  new  come  home,  who  having  long  been 

absent, 
Witli  hasto  runs  over  ev'ry  different  room. 
In  jiain  to  see  the  whole.     Thrice  haj)py  meeting  ! 
Nor  time,  nor  death,  .shall  ever  part  them  more. 
'Tis  hut  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night  ; 
We  make  the  gra»-e  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone  ! 

Thus  it  the  shut  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wiae  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cowers  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
Then  claps  his  well-fledged  wiug^  and  bears  awajr. 


END  or  THE  QRAVE. 
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MEMOIK. 


W„.u.M  CO..U.S.  wno,  to  use  the  vivia  language  of  Ilaz.itt  "U,  ^^^^l^^^Zr^l^^^^^  t" 
*l,own  themost  of  the  highest  qualities  of  poetry,  and  who  exe.tes  t  e  "  "  *  >"ten.e  '^''■[«^;^  ^^.,^  ^„^  ^, 

reader;  who  soars  into  the  regions  of  imuR  inat.on  and  '^'^'"^^J^^f'^'^:f^f  ^T  33  be  was  admitted 
Chichester  on  the  25th  Dee..  1720.  He  was  the  son  of  a  --f  •^'^^'^f  .'^ ''l  ';^, '"  ^''f„  ^4\;  f  ,"iege  in  Oxford.  There 
scholar  of  Winchester  College,  and  at  nineteen  was  elected  "P«">'^^:^^«  '"^^;';^/ '"^^.^r,  C^  ^|e,  and  subsequently. 
wa<;  however  no  vacancy,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Uueen  s  *-  "^K«^' ''  "i  ' 

U  is  a  melancholy  tas.  to  trace  the  hrief  career^f  tins  highly^ed  -;^^;;:,^t;: jSSly'^ZTS  t ' 
..nd  proceeded  to  London  a  merej.terary  ''^^''^'^''^^•^  fuH  of^proiect  '  nd  an,ongst  others  he  published 
render  hin^  very  unfit  to  fight  his  way  to  fame.  II  .  ^>^=','^. "  f J^'"  "'P™;  '"  J,,  ,,i,ie  to  have  treated  in  a  masterly 
proposals  for  u  -  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learnmg, "  a  f  ^'J^''^^'-'?  ' '  ^,  :^;^  ;';^^;7  ,,;„" of  encouragement.  }lis 
manner,  but  which  was  not  pursued  further  than  the  ••  I/^^^^*'^'  ,f;"  f '^  '  "  •  , Z  unders^^.d  as  that  of  '.  a 
life  in  London  was  very  irregular  and  unsettled,     lie  m  ^■f'';;^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^  still  he  was  not 

joung  man  about  town;"  he  ruined  his  health  and  expended  the  l.ttle  money  he  pos^^^^^^^^^        ^  ^^^^ 

idle,   and  besides  the  fine  odes  he  has  left  -.-'-'--- P'-^/l^^t.^^^o^mdeumed  by  l^s  n     idious  taste,  and 

success  than  his  Eclogues,  he  wrote  numerous  other  poems,  which  «eio  condemueu  uy  '"^^^" 

after  being"ead  to  a  fHend  or  two  were  irrevocably  destroyed,  for  he  would  never  permit  a  copy  to  be  t.iUn. 

Theodes  were  published  in  1746,  but  falling  still-horn  from  theprcss,  ''7-  cUseouraged  a^  SttlUhri 
and  being  at  the  same  time  in  great  pecuniai,  difficulties,  he  sought  a  refuge  abroad  1'^^'^^^  ™j,^.^  p.^ti,,, 
soldeopiesofhisodesandburntthem,andthen,raisingafcwguineasonapn^^^^^^^ 
he  retreated  from  the  assaults  of  bailiffs,  int.)  the  country,  and  afterwards  went  ab.oad  to  "'^  ""'" 
cLne^  Martin,  then  with  the  army  in  Germany.  This  gentleman  dying  soon  '^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^t:^  ^  S:Z 
of  ^'2000,  a  sum  which  was  to  him  riches,  but  whic^i  he  did  ""*  l^-^^*"  ^^f!"^..^^^  ^^.^"th,  "n,  advanced  upon  the 
repay  Millar  all  the  loss  upon  the  publication  of  the  odes,  and  to  other  ^™';;^^  '^^^  *'  r^.   ""^f,  "  Us  mind 

speculated  translation  of  Ari.totle.   But  he  lived  not  to  S've  the  world  ^;;;  ,^^3";^'; ^y/'^^^  l,e  did 

Jid  body  had  been  too  deeply  wounded  for  recovery.    He  fell  into  a  ">;""^^'\"  f^  "^'^7;\"^;  I",  ,,,;„t  ^f  a  lunatic 
not  become  absolutely  insane,  yet  it  was  found  necessary  for  some  time  to  pu     '""  ;f;;jj,':;^  ;;;;^  "^^^  love, 

-asylum.    Death  came  to  his  relief  in  1750.  hut  he  died  in  his  sister's  arms,  and  felt  the  consolation 

When  the  poet  was  dead,  his  value  began  to  be  appreciated,  and  "-/eniand  for  hi^  pocn^^^^ 
they  quickly  rose  to  that  station  which  they  hav^  ever  smc.  retained,  ^he  n  h,c  Od  to  U  1  -  ^^^  ^^.  ^^  J  ^^.^,^ 
eular,  was  extolled  by  the  critics,  and  recited  .11  the  theatres  ;  and  his  O"^  '^^  '"^  S'"^.^  i,„  ,^  ,,„d  manners, 
wont  to  condemn,  and,  in  allusion  to  some  supposed  errors  *  m  *  >"^P^«^^7.'=}'  '^";"^;'fo'  "^""tv'e  o  poetry,  and. 
often  called  his  Irish  Eclogues,  were  recognised  as  possessing  al  the  ;>"f l'^^, ^^^t '^t K— ^^ 
although  that  be  not  much  in  unison  with  more  modern  taste,  yet  we  still  /^f ^/^f'*  ^^^^^''^  J^^.^^  ^X,ot  ,,„d  of  the 
feeling  there  displayed,  and  we  admire  the  chaste  and  nervous  diction  which  adorns  them.     \\  e  "^a"   01 1  __ 

lol    aryTalantoi  ing  in  the  desert  and  lamenting  the  hour  ••  When  first  from  ^'=1""^  ^'^''V,   .  H  n 
tvUhout  partici^Hiting  in  his  fears,  and  dreading  that  each  step  will  reveal  the  awful  foot-pr.nt  of  the  Hon. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  knew  and  loved  Collins,  thus  depicted  his  char.acter :-"  The  ';''P™;-''"^;;^^'Ji^"^;;|i'"ti;;'^; 
decent  and  mainly  ;  his  knowledge  considerable,  his  views  -ten^ve^  his^on^ersa^uni  e    g^  ^.1^  b. 
cheerful.     He  waa  a  man  of  extensive  literature,  and  of  vigorous  faculties,     lie  >%as  ■"^^l"-""'"'  "' '        - 
learned  tongues,  but  with  the  Italian,  Vrench    and  Spanish  ^'-^^^l^J^X^:^':itZ^X^:£'^'^y 
^vorks  of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy;   and,   by  '"''"IP'"^  some  peculiar  lab  tso^liou^^^ 
delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagination  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature  and  to  « 1. ic  1  "^  """<».  ,,e  delighted 
on  y  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.     He  loved  fair.es,  genu.  g.ants_  =1"     "  '"■'ter   •    >^  <'-'^'''>  ^^ 
to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  go  den  palaces    *"  f^P  ^^^^J^  ^^^ 
l^aterf^lls  of  Klysian  gardens.     This  was.  however,  the  character  -f- "V;-„7';':;;'r,  ''^t  ^«avs     taincd 
grandeur  of  wildness,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were  always  desired  by  l.im.  but  .^ ;•  "'  '  :     ,,_o,„u.ecl 

Yet  as»nee  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  hisefforts  sometimes  c.-iused  harshness  and  obsca.nty,thej  likcui.cp.oduced 
in  happier  moments  sublimity  and  splendour. 

"  This  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  excellence,  led  him  to  orient.al  figures  and  ^^1^;^^^^^^^^^ 
^hile  he  was  intent  upon  description,  he  did  n:;'^-ffi--;,'>-""^^^^^^^^^^^  in  its 

a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished  w>th  knowledge  either  of  b.,oks  or  life  out 

rvogresshy  deviation  in  quest  of   mistaken  beauties.    "'«  ^"'•"'^  ^"-'■'^  P"\''^;""„''X,aclc     should  be  exactly 
continuance  of  poverty  and  long  habits  of  dissipation,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  .my  character  sliouiaoeex       > 

•  He  had  l,.r„  l.d  .0  ,n,»,nne  iha.  he  had  committed  .<.«.«  gross  blunder,  in  bi.  d.Ecrirtion  of  Eastern  mann.r,  ic.    ^berea.  tbey 
«-•  real'v  siin^iiiarly  io-ri?i  t. 
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nniform.  There  is  a  degree  of  want  bywhich  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almost  destroyed;  and  long  association 
■with  fortuitous  companions  will  at  last  relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  sincerity.  That 
this  man,  -nise  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  passed  always  unentangled  through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice 
and  temerity  to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of  action  unpolluted,  that  his 
principles  were  never  shaken,  that  his  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were  never  confoimded,  and  that  his  faults 
had  nothing  of  malignity  or  design,  but  proceeded  from  some  unexpected  pressure  or  casual  temptation. 

"  After  his  return  from  Prance,  the  writer  of  this  character  paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where  he  was 
waiting  for  his  sister,  whom  he  had  directed  to  meet  him:  there  was  then  nothing  of  disorder  discernible  in  his 
mind  by  any  but  himself ;  but  he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  and  travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  English 
Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  the  school :  when  his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what 
companion  a  man  of  letters  had  chosen :  '  I  have  but  one  book,'  s.iys  Collins,  '  but  it  is  the  best.'  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  once  delighted  to  converse,  and  whom  I  yet  remember  with  tenderness. " 

A  monument,  executed  by  Flaxman,  who  was  then  lately  returned  from  Rome,  was  erected  by  public 
subsciiption  to  the  memory  of  Collins.  The  poet  is  represented  as  just  recovered  from  one  of  those  fits  of  frenzy, 
to  which  he  was  unhappily  subject,  and  in  a  calm  and  reclining  posture,  seeking  refuge  from  his  misfortunes  in  the 
consolations  of  the  Gospel,  while  his  lyre  and  one  of  the  first  aC  ^ic  poems  lie  neglected  on  the  ground.  The  follow- 
ing epitaph  by  Ilayley  is  inscribed  below  ; — 

"  Ye  who  the  merits  of  the  deaA    evere. 
Who  hold  misfortime's  sacred  genius  dear. 
Regard  this  tomb,  where  Collins,  hapless  name 
Solicits  kindness  with  a  double  claim. 
Though  Nature  gave  him,  and  though  Science  taugfc'; 
The  fire  of  Fancy,  and  the  reach  of  thought. 
Severely  doom'd  to  Penury's  extreme. 
He  pass'd  in  madd'ning  pain  life's  fev'rish  dream, 
While  rays  of  genius  only  served  to  show 
The  thick'ning  horror,  and  exaL'  his  woe. 
Ye  walls  that  echo'd  to  his  frantic  moan, 
Guard  the  due  records  of  this  grate<'';l  stone ; 
Strangers  to  him,  enamour'd  of  his  lays. 
This  fond  memorial  to  his  talents  raise. 
For  this  the  ashes  of  a  bard  require, 
Who  touch 'd  the  tend'rcst  notes  of  Pitj  s  lyre  ; 
"\Mio  join'd  pure  faith  to  strong  poetic  powers. 
Who,  in  reviving  Reason's  lucid  hours. 
Sought  on  one  book  his  troubled  mind  to  rest. 
And  rightly  deem'd  the  book  of  God  the  be«i.  ' 
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ECLOGUE  I. 
SKLI-M  ;  OR.  THE  SHEPHERD'S  MORAL. 

SfKxE_^(  Valletj  near  Bnpdat.     Time— T/a'  Moriiinri. 

Ye  Persian  maids  !  attend  your  poet's  lays, 
And  hear  hosv  shepherds  pass  their  golden  days. 
Nf>t  all  are  blest,  whom  Fortune's  hand  sustains 
With  wealth  in   courts  :  nor  all  that  haunt  the 

plains : 
^^'cll  may  your  hearts  believe  the  truths  I  tell ; 
'Tis  virtue  makes  the  bliss  where'er  we  dwell. 

Thus  Selim  sung,  by  sacred  Ti-uth  inspired  ; 
Nor  praise,  but  such  as  Truth  bestow'd,  desired : 
Wise  in  himself,  his  meaning  songs  convey'd 
'nforming  morals  to  the  shepherd  maid ; 
Or  taught  the  swains  that  surest  bliss  to  find, 
What  groves  nor  streams  bestow,  a  virtuous  muid. 

When  sweet  and  blushing,  like  a  virgin  bride. 
The  radiant  morn  resumed  her  orient  pride ; 
When  wanton  gales  along  the  valleys  play. 
Breathe  on   each  flower,  and    bear  their  sweets 

away ; 
By  Tigris'  wand'ring  waves  he  sat,  and  sung 
This  useful  lesson  for  the  fair  and  young. 

"  Ye  Persian  dames,"  he  said,  "to  you  belong, 
Well  may  they  please,  the  morals  of  my  song : 
No  fairer  maidy,  I  trust,  than  you  are  found. 
Graced  with  soft  arts,  the  peopled  world  around  ! 
The  morn  that  lights  you,  to  your  love  supplies 
Each  gentler  ray  delicious  to  your  eyes : 
For  you  those  flowers  her  fragrant  hands  bestow. 
And  yours  the  love  that  kings  delight  to  know. 
Yet  think  not  these,  all  beauteous  as  they  arc. 
The  best  kind  blessings  Heaven  can  grant  the  fair ! 
Who  trust  alone  in  beauty's  feeble  ray. 
Boast  but  the  worth  Bassora's  pearls  display ; 
Drawn  from  the  deep,  wc  own  their  surface  l)right. 
But,  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light: 
Such  are  the  maids,  and  such   the  charms  they 

boast, 
By  sense  unaided,  or  to  vii-tue  lost. 


Self-flattering  sex!  your  hearts  believe  in  vain. 
That  love  shall  blind,  wlien  once  he  tires  the  swain; 
Or  hope  a  lover  by  your  faults  to  win. 
As  spots  on  ermine  beautify  the  skin  : 
Who  seeks  secure  to  rule,  be  first  her  care 
Lach  softer  virtue  that  adorns  the  fair ; 
Each  tender  passion  man  delights  to  find, 
The  loved  perfections  of  a  female  mind  ! 

«  Blest  were  the  days  when  wisdom  held  her 

reign, 
And  shepherds  sought  her  on  the  silent  plain ; 
With  Truth  she  wedded  in  the  secret  grove. 
Immortal  Truth  !    and  daughters   bless'd    their 

love. 

"  0  haste,  fair  maids  !  ye  Virtues,  come  away, 
Sweet  Peace  and  Plenty  lead  you  on  your  way  ! 
The  balmy  shrub  for  you  shall  love  our  shore. 
By  Ind  excell'd  or  Araby  no  more. 

"  Lost  to  our  fields,  for  so  the  Fates  ordain, 
The  dear  deserters  shall  return  again. 
Come  thou,  whose  thoughts  as  limpid  springs  are 

clear. 
To  lead  the  traiu,  sweet  Modesty  !  appear : 
Here  make  thy  court  amidst  our  rural  scene, 
And  shepherd-girls  shall  own  thee  for  their  queen. 
With  thee  be  Chastity,  of  all  afraid. 
Distrusting  all,  a  wi.se,  suspicious  maid  ; 
But  man  the  most — not  more  the  mountain  doe 
Holds  the  swift  falcon  for  her  deadly  foe. 
Cold  is  her  breast  like  flowers  that  drink  the  dew; 
A  silken  veil  conceals  her  from  the  view. 
No  wild  desires  amidst  thy  train  be  known. 
But  Faith,  whose  heart  is  fix'd  on  one  alone : 
Desponding  Meekness,  with  her  downcast  eyes, 
And  friendly  Pity,  full  of  tender  sighs : 
And  Love,  the  la.st :  by  these  your  hearts  approve,. 
These  are  the  virtues  that  must  lead  to  love." 

Thus  sung  the  swain  ;  and  ancient  legends  say. 
The  maids  of  Bagdat  verified  the  lay : 
Dear  to  the  plains,  the  Virtues  came  along. 
The  sheplierds  loved,  and  Selim  bless'd  his  song. 
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ECLOGUE  II. 

HASSAN;  OR,  THE  CAMEL  DRIVER. 

ScKNK— 77(e  Di'Sirt.    Time— iliil-doi/. 

!.\  silent  horror  o'er  the  boundless  waste 
The  driver  Hassan  with  his  camels  pass'd : 
One  cruise  of  water  on  his  back  he  bore, 
And  his  light  scrip  contain'd  a  scanty  store  ; 
A  fan  of  painted  feathers  in  his  hand, 
To  guard  his  shaded  face  from  scorchinj;  sand. 
The  sultry  sun  had  gain'd  the  middle  sky. 
And  not  a  tree  and  not  a  herb  was  nigh  ; 
The  beasts,  wjfh  pain,  their  dusty  way  pursue, 
Shrill  r^'ar'd  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  view ! 
With  desperate  sorrow  wild,  tli'  affrighted  man 
Thrice  sigh'd,  thrice  struck  his  breast,  and  thus 
began : 
Sad  was  the  hour  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way! 

"  Ah  !  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind, 
The  thirst  or  pinching  hunger  that  I  iind ! 
Bethink  thee,  Hassan,  where  shall  thirst  assuage, 
When  fails  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  rage  ? 
Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  precious  load  resign  ! 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thine  ? 

"  Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  that  bear 
In  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  e([ual  share  ! 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away. 
Or  moss-crown'd  fountains  mitigate  the  day, 
In  vain  ye  hope  the  dear  delights  to  know. 
Which  plains  more  blest,  or  verdant  vales  bestow  : 
Here  rocks  alone  and  tasteless  sands  are  found. 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  around. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  fii'st  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way! 

"  Curst  be  the  gold  and  silver  which  persuade 
Weak  men  to  follow  far  fatiguing  trade  ! 
The  lily  peace  outshines  the  silver  store, 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore : 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o'er  the  desert  brown, 
To  every  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  oft  the  sea ; 
And  are  we  only  yet  repaid  by  thee? 
Ah !  why  was  ruin  so  attractive  made. 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betray'd  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along, 
The  gentle  voice  of  Peace,  or  Pleasure's  song  I 
Or  wherefore  think  the  flowery  mountain's  side, 
Tiie  fountain's  murmurs,  and  the  valley's  pride. 
Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold 
Than  dreary  deserts,  if  they  leail  to  gold  ? 

Sad  Wius  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way! 

"  Oh  cease,  my  fears! — all  fi-antic  as  I  go. 
When  thought  creates  unnumher'd  scenes  of  woe; 
What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet  ! — 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet ; 
And,  fearful !  oft,  when  day's  declining  liglit 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  night, 
IJy  hunger  roused  he  scours  the  groaning  phiLu, 
Gaunt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  train  : 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  tlieir  way, 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way! 


"  At  that  dread  hour  the  silent  asp  shall  creep, 
If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  sleep : 
Or  some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around. 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burnmg  wound. 
Thi'ice  happy  they,  the  wise  contented  poor, 
From  lust  of  wealth,  and  dread  of  death  secure  ! 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefs  they  find ; 
Peace  rules  the  day  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  Jay, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way! 

"  0  hapless  youth  !  for  she  thy  love  hath  won, 
The  tender  Zara  will  be  most  undone  ! 
Big  swell'd  my  heart,  and  own'd    the    powerful 

maid. 
When  fast  she  dro])t  her  teai-s,  as  thus  she  said : 
'  Farewell  the  youth  whom  sighs  could  not  detain. 
Whom  Zara's  breaking  heart  implored  in  vain  1 
Yet  as  thou  goest  may  every  blast  arise 
Weak,  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  sighs  ! 
Safe  o'er  the  wild,  no  perils  may'st  thou  see, 
No  griefs  endure,  nor  weep,  false  youth,  like  me  !' 
Oh  let  me  safely  to  the  fair  return, 
Say,  with  a  kiss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn ; 
Oh !  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears, 
Ilecall'd  by  Wisdom's  voice,  and  Zara's  tears  !" 

He  said,  and  call'd  on  Heaven  to  bless  the  day 
When  back  to  Schiraz'  walls  he  bent  his  way. 


ECLOGUE  HI. 
AURA;  OR,  TUE  GEORGIAN  SULTANA. 

ScE.vE— ^4  Forest.    Timk— 3'/(C  Ecenhuj. 

Ix  Georgia's  land,  where  Tcfflis'  towers  are  seen, 
In  distant  view  along  the  level  green, 
While  evening  dews  enrich  the  glittering  glade, 
And  the  tall  forests  cast  a  longer  shade. 
What  time  'tis  sweet  o'er  fields  of  rice  to  stray, 
Or  scent  the  bi'eathing  maize  at  setting  day ; 
Amidst  the  maids  of  Zagen's  peaceful  grove, 
Emyra  sung  the  pleasing  cares  of  love. 
Of  Abra  first  began  the  tender  strain, 
Who  led  her  youth  with  flocks  uj>on  the  jilain : 
At  moi'n  she  came  her  willing  flocKs  to  lead, 
Where  lilies  rear  them  in  the  water^.  mead : 
From  early  dawn  the  live-long  hours  she  told, 
Till  hvte  at  silent  eve  she  penn'd  the  fold. 
Deep  in  the  gi'ovC;  beneath  the  secret  .shade, 
A  various  wreath  of  odorous  flowers  she  made : 
Gay-motley'd    pinks   and    sweet   jonciuils »    s!ie 

chose. 
The  violet  blue  that  on  the  moss-bank  grows; 
All  sweet  to  sense,  the  flaunting  rose  was  there: 
The  tinish'd  chaplet  well  adoru'd  her  hair. 

Great  Abbas  chanced  that  fated  morn  to  stryy. 
By  love  conducted  from  the  chase  auay  ; 
Among  the  vocal  vales  lie  heard  her  song. 
And  sought  the  vales  an<l  echoing  groves  among; 
At  lengtii  he  found,  and  wooM  the  rural  maid  ; 
She  knew  the  monarch,  and  with  fear  obey'd. 
Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved ! 

'  'I'luse  flowers  .ire  found  in  very  great  abundance  ia 
sdnieof  the  provinces  ')f  Terbia. 
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The  royal  lover  bore  her  from  the  plain  ; 
Yet  still  her  crook  and  \)lc:itiii;,'  floclc  remain: 
(Jft,  as  she  went,  slie  haekwaril  turiiM  lier  view, 
And  hade  tliat  crook  and  bleating  Hock  adieu, 
Fair,  happy  maid  !  to  other  scenes  remove, 
To  richer  scenes  of  golden  power  and  love  ! 
Go,  leave  the  simple  pipe,  and  shepherd  s  stram  ; 
With  love  delight  thee,  and  with  Abbas  reign. 
Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved  ! 

Yet,  'midst  the  blaze  ot  courts  she  fix'd  her  love 
On  the  cool  fountain,  or  the  shady  grove ; 
Still  with  the  shepherd's  innocence  her  mind 
To  the  sweet  vale  an<l  Howcry  mead  inclined  ; 
And  oft  as  Spring  renew'd  the  plains  with  flowers. 
Breathed  his  soft  gales,  and  led  the  fragrant  hours, 
With  sure  return  she  sought  the  sylvan  scene, 
The  breezy  mountains,  and  the  forests  green. 
Her  maids  around  her  moved,  a  duteous  band! 
Each  bore  a  crook  all  rural  in  her  hand : 
Some  simple  iay,  of  flocks  and  herds  they  sung  ; 
W^ith  joy  the  mountain  and  the  forest  rung. 
Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved. 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved  ! 

And  oft  the  royal  lover  left  the  care  _ 
\iid  thorns  of  state,  attendant  on  the  fair  ; 
Oft  to  the  shades  and  low-roof'd  cots  retired. 
Or  sought  the  vale  whore  first  his  heart  was  fireil : 
A  russet  mantle,  like  a  swain,  he  wore. 
And  thought  of  crowns  and  busy  courts  no  more. 
Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved. 
And  every  Georgian  niaid  like  Abra  lovetl ! 

Blest  was  the  life  that  royal  Abbas  h-d : 
Sweet  was  his  love,  and  innocent  his  bed. 
What  if  in  wealth  the  noble  maid  excel  ? 
The  simple  shepherd  girl  c.in  love  as  well. 
Let  those  who  rule  on  Persia's  jewel'd  throne 
Be  famed  for  love,  and  gentlest  love  alone : 
Or  wreathe,  like  Abbas,  full  of  fair  renown, 
The  lover's  myrtle  with  the  warrior's  crow  n. 
O  happy  days  !  the  maids  around  her  say  : 
O  ha-ste,  profuse  of  blessings,  haste  away  ! 

Be  everv  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  ,\bra  lo\  ed ! 


ECLOGUE  IV. 
AGIB  -VND  SECANDKR  ;  OR  THE  FUGITIVi: S. 

ScESK— .-J  ^rounUin  in  Cirrassia.    •rmE—Midnighl. 

In  fair  Circassia,  where,  to  love  inclined, 
Each  swain  was  blest,  for  every  maid  was  kind  ; 
At  that  still  hour,  when  awful  midnight  reigns, 
And  none  but  wretches  haunt  the  twilight  plains ; 
What  time  the  Moon  had  hung  her  lamp  on  high, 
And  pass'd  in  radiance  through  the  cloudless  sky  ; 
Sad  o'er  the  dews  two  brotlier  shepherds  tied, 
Where  wildering  fear  and  desperate  sorrow  led : 
Fast  as  they  press'd  their  flight,  behind  them  lay 
Wild  ravaged  i)lains,  and  valleys  stole  away. 
Along  the  mountain's  bending  sides  they  ran, 
Till  faint  and  weak  Secander  thus  began : 
skca.ndkh. 
Oh,  stay  thee,  Agib,  for  my  feet  deny, 
No  longer  friendly  to  my  life,  to  fly. 


Friend  of  my  heart !  Oh  turn  thee  and  survey, 
Trace  our  long  flight  through  all  its  length  of  way' 
.\nd  fii-st  review  that  long-extended  plain, 
.\nd  von  wide  groves,  already  pass'd  with  pain'. 
Yon  ragged  cliff,  whose  dangerous  path  we  tried  ! 
And  last  this  lofty  mountain's  weary  side : 

AGIB. 

Weak  as  thou  art,  yet  hapless  must  thou  know 
The  toils  of  flight  or  s'ome  severer  woe  ! 
Still  as  I  haste,  the  Tartar  shouts  behind, 
And  shrieks  and  sorrows  load  the  saddening  wind  ; 
In  rage  of  heart,  with  ruin  in  his  hand. 
He  blasts  our  harvests,  and  defornis  our  land. 
You  citron  grove,  whence  first  in  fear  we  came. 
Droops  its  fair  honours  to  the  eonrpiering  flame: 
Far  fly  the  swains,  like  us,  in  deep  despair, 
And  leave  to  rrfliaii  bands  their  fleecy  care. 

SECANDER. 

Unhappy  land  !  whose  blessings  tempt  the  sword. 
In  vain,  uiiheard,  thou  call'st  thy  Persian  lord  ! 
In  vain  thou  court'st  him,  helpless,  to  thine  aid, 
To  shield  the  shepherd,  and  protect  the  maid  I 
Far  ott",  in  thoughtless  indolence  resign'd. 
Soft  dreams  of  love  and  pleasure  soothe  his  mind, 
'Midst  fair  sultanas  lo.st  in  idle  joy, 
No  wars  alarm  him,  and  no  fears  annoy. 

A(an. 
Y'et  these  green  hills,  in  summer's  sultry  hear, 
Have  lent  the  monarch  oft  a  cool  retreat. 
Sweet  to  the  sight  is  Zabran's  flowery  plain. 
And  once  by  maids  and  shepherds  loved  in  vam  ! 
No  more  the  virgins  shall  delight  to  rove 
By  Sargis'  banks,  or  Irwan's  shady  grove; 
On  Tarkie's  mountains  catch  the  cooling  gale, 
Or  breathe  the  sweets  of  Aly's  flowery  vale : 
Fair  scenes  !  but,  ah  !  no  UKjre  with  i)eace  possest, 
With  ease  alluring,  and  with  plenty  blest ! 
No  more  the  shei>herd.s'  whitening  tents  appear. 
Nor  the  kind  products  of  a  bounteous  year ; 
No  more  the  date,  with  snowy  blossoms  crown  d  . 
But  Ruin  spreads  her  baleful  fires  around. 

SKCANDKR. 

In  vain  Circassia  boasts  her  spicy  groves, 
For  ever  famed  for  pure  and  happy  loves: 
In  vain  she  boasts  her  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Their  eyes'  blue  languish,  and  their  goMen  hair. 
Those  eves  in  tears  their  fruitless  grief  must  send; 
Those  hairs  the  Tartar's  cruel  hand  shall  rend. 


Ye  Georgian  swains,  that  jtiteous  learn  from  fnr 
Circassia's^ruin,  and  the  waste  .if  war; 
S.mie  wei'ditier  armsthaii  crooks  and  stattsprepare, 
To  shieUi  your  harvests,  and  defend  your  fair: 
The  Turk"aiid  Tartar  like  designs  i.ursue, 
Fix'd  to  destroy,  and  steadfast  to  undo. 
Wild  as  his  land,  in  native  deserts  lired, 
Bv  lust  incited,  or  by  malice  led. 
The  villain  Arab,  as  he  prowls  lor  prey. 
Oft  marks  with  blood  an.l  wasting  flames  the  way 
Yet  none  so  cruel  as  the  Tartar  foe. 
To  death  inured,  and  nur.sed  m  scenes  of  woe. 

He  said  :  when  loud  along  the  vale  was  heard 
V  shriller  shriek,  and  nearer  fires  ai)l>ear'd. 
Tir  aflVi-hted  shepherds  through  the  dews  of  night, 
Wide  o'er  the  moonlight  hills  renew'd  their  flijjl.t. 
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ODE  TO  PITY. 

O  THOU !  the  friend  of  man  assign'd, 
With  balmy  hands  his  wounds  to  bind, 

And  charm  his  frantic  woe: 
When  first  Distress,  with  dagger  keen. 
Broke  forth  to  waste  his  destined  scene, 

His  wild  unsated  foe ! 

By  Bella's  bard,  a  magic  name, 

By  all  the  griefs  his  thought  could  frame, 

Receive  my  humble  rite : 
Long,  Pity,  let  the  nations  view   • 
Thy  sky-worn  robes  of  tenderest  blue. 

And  eyes  of  dewy  light ! 

But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  llissus'  distant  side, 

Deserted  stream  and  mute  ? 
Wild  Arun  '  too  has  heard  thy  strains, 
And  Echo,  midst  my  native  plains. 

Been  soothed  by  Pity's  lute. 

There  first  the  wren  thy  myrtles  shed 
On  gentlest  Otway's  infant  head. 

To  him  thy  cell  was  shown  ; 
And  while  he  sung  the  female  heart, 
With  youth's  soft  notes  unspoilM  by  art, 

Thy  turtles  mix'd  their  own. 

Come,  Pity !  come ;  by  Fancy's  aid. 
Ev'n  now  my  thoughts,  relenting  maid, 

Thy  temple's  pride  design  : 
Its  southern  site,  its  truth  complete. 
Shall  raise  a  wild  enthusiast  heat 

In  all  who  view  the  shrine. 

There  Picture's  toil  shall  well  relate. 
How  chance,  or  hard  involving  fate. 

O'er  mortal  bliss  prevail: 
The  buskin'd  Muse  shall  near  her  stand, 
And  sighing  prompt  her  tender  hand, 

With  each  disastrous  tale. 

There  let  me  oft,  retired  by  day. 
In  dreams  of  passion  melt  away, 

Allow'd  with  thee  to  dwell : 
There  waste  the  mournful  lamp  of  night, 
Till,  Virgin,  thou  again  delight 

To  hear  a  British  shell ! 


ODE  TO  FEAR. 

Thou,  to  whom  the  world  unknown 
With  all  its  shadowy  sha])eH  is  shown  ; 
Who  seest  appall'd  th'  unreal  scene, 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between : 

Ah  Fear!  ah,  frantic  Fear! 

I  see,  I  see  thee  near. 
1  know  thy  hurried  ste]),  thy  baggard  eye  ! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disorder'd  fly ! 

For,  lo  !  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear! 

'  A  river  in  Susbux. 


Danger,  whose  lunbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fix'd  behold  ? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  and  hideous  form, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm  ; 
Or  throws  hnn  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep : 
^  And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join'd, 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accursed  the  mmd: 
And  those,  the  fiends,  who  near  allied, 
O'er  Nature's  wounds,  and  wrecks  preside  ; 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air, 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bare : 
On  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  Fate, 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait ; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see, 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  thee  I 


In  earliest  Greece,  to  thee,  with  partial  choice. 
The  grief-full  Muse  address'd  her  infant  tonj^i.-r; 

The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awful  voice. 
Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 

Yet  he,  the  bard  ''  who  fii-st  invoked  thy  name, 
Disdain'd  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 

For  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame. 

But   reach'd  from' Virtue's  hand   the  patriot's 
steeL 

But  who  is  he,  whom  later  garlands  grace. 
Who  left  awhile  o'er  Hybla'a  dews  to  rove, 

With  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace. 
Where  thou  and  furies  shared  the  baleful  grove  ' 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil  th'  incestuous  queen  3 
Sigh'd  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard. 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene, 

And  he  the  wretch  of  Thebes  no  more  appearM. 

0  Fear  !  I  know  thee  by  my  throbl)ing  heart, 
Thy  withering  power  inspired  each  raournf:;! 
line. 

Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  pait. 
Yet  ail  the  thunders  of  the  scenes  are  thine ! 

AN'TISTROPHE. 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past. 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  Nymph  I  at  last? 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  liaunted  cell. 
Where  gloomy  Ra])e  and  Murder  dwell? 

Or  in  some  hallow'd  seat, 

'Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat. 
Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries  in  tempests  brougb'.' 
Dark  Power  !  with  shuddering,  meek,  subraitu  J 

thought, 
Be  mine  to  read  the  visions  old. 
Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told. 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view. 
Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true; 
Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  tliee  o'er-awcd, 
In  that  thrice-hallow'd  eve  abroad. 


«  iEschyluB. 
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When  ghosts,  as  couagt-niaids  believe, 
Their  pebbled  beds  jiermitted  leave, 
And  goblins  haunt  from  fire,  or  tin, 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men  ! 

O  thou,  whose  s])irit  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Sliakspearc's  breast ! 
By  all  that  from  thy  ])roi)liet  broke, 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke  ! 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal, 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel : 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree, 
And  i,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  thee ! 


ODE  TO  SIMPLICITY. 

0  XHOU  by  Nature  taught 

To  breathe  her  genuine  thought. 
In  numbers  warmly  pure,  and  sweetly  strong : 

Who  first  on  mountains  wild, 

In  Fancy,  loveliest  child. 
Thy  babe,* and  Pleasure's,  nursed   the  powers  of 

[song  ! 

Thou,  who  with  hennit  heart 

Disdain'st  the  wealth  of  art, 
And  gauds,  and  pageant  weeds,  and  trailing  pall : 

But  com'st  a  decent  maid. 

In  Attic  robe  array' d, 
0  chaste,  unboastful  nymph  !  to  tuee  I  call ! 

By  all  the  honey'd  store 

On  Hybla's  thymy  shore. 
By  all  her  blooms,  and  mingled  nmrmurs  dear. 

By  her,  whose  love-lorn  woe. 

In  evening  musings  slow. 
Soothed  sweetly  sad  Electra's  poet"s  ear  : 

By  old  Cephisus'  deep. 

Who  spread  his  wavy  sweep 
In  warbled  wanderings  round  thy  green  retreat, 

On  whose  enamell'd  side. 

When  holy  Freedom  died, 
No  equal  haunt  allured  thy  future  feet. 

0  sister  meek  of  Truth, 

To  my  admiring  youtli 
Thy  sober  aid  and  native  charms  infuse ! 

'The  flowers  that  sweetest  breathe. 

Though  beauty  cuird  the  wreath, 
Still  ask  thy  hand  to  range  theii-  order'd  hues. 

While  Rome  could  none  esteem 

But  Virtue's  patriot  theme. 
You  loved  her  hills,  and  led  her  laureate  band ; 

But  staid  to  sing  alone 

To  one  distinguish'd  throne, 
And  turn'd  thy  face,  and  fled  her  alter'd  land. 

No  more,  in  hall  or  bower, 

The  Passions  own  thy  power. 
Love,  only  Love,  her  forceless  numbers  mean : 

For  thou  hast  left  her  slirine, 

Nor  olive  more,  nor  vine. 
Shall  gain  thy  feet  to  bless  the  servile  scene. 

Though  taste,  though  genius,  bless 

To  some  divine  excess. 
Faint's  the  cold  work  till  thou  inspii-e  the  whole : 

What  each,  what  all  supply, 

May  court,  may  charm  our  eye. 
Thou  !  only  thou'canst  raise  the  meeting  sou. ! 


Of  these  let  others  ask, 

To  aid  some  mighty  task, 
1  only  seek  to  find  thy  temperate  vale : 

Where  oft  my  reed  might  sound 

To  maids  and  shepherds  round. 
And  all  thy  sons,  0  Nature !  learu  my  tale. 


ODK  ON  Tin;  roKTICAL  CHARACTER. 

As  once,  if  not  with  light  regard, 
I  read  aright  tlr^t  gifted  bard, 
(Him  whose  school  above  the  rest 
His  loveliest  Eltin  queen  has  blest) 
One,  only  one,  unrivall'd  fair  ', 
Might  hope  ,the  magic  girdle  wear. 
At  solemn  tourney  hung  on  high, 
The  wisli  of  each  love-darting  eye. 

Lo !  to  each  other  nympli  in  turn  applied, 

As  if,  in  air  unseen,  some  hovering  hand. 
Some  (-haste  and  angel-friend  te  virgin-fame. 

With  whisper'd  spell  had  burst  the  starting  band, 
It  left  unblest  her  loathed  dishonour'd  side  ; 
Happier,  hopeless  fair,  if  never 
Her  baffled  hand  with  vain  endeavour 
Had  touch'd  that  fatal  zone,  to  her  denied ! 

Young  Fancy  thus,  to  me  divinest  name. 

To  whom,  prepared  and  bathed  in  heaven. 
The  cest  of  amplest  power  is  given, 
To  few  the  god- like  gift  assigns. 
To  gird  their  blest  prophetic  loins. 

And  gaze  her  visions  wild,  and  feel  unmix'd  her 
flame. 

The  band,  as  fairy  legends  say. 

Was  wove  on  that  creating  day, 

When  He,  who  call'd  witli  thought  to  birth 

Yoii  tented  sky,  this  laughing  earth. 

And  drest  with  springs,  and  forests  tall, 

And  pour'd  the  main  engirting  all. 

Long  by  the  loved  enthusiast  woo'd 

Himself  in  some  divmer  mood. 

Retiring,  sat  with  her  alone, 

And  placed  her  on  his  sapphire  throne. 

The  whiles,  the  vaulted  shrine  around. 

Seraphic  wires  were  heard  to  sound, 

Now  sublimest  triumph  swelling. 

Now  on  love  and  mercy  dwelling  ; 

And  she,  from  out  the  veiling  cloud. 

Breathed  her  magic  notes  aloud  : 

And  thou,  thou  rich-hair'd  youth  of  morn, 

And  all  thy  subject  life  was  born  ! 

The  dangerous  Passions  kept  aloof, 

Far  from  the  sainted  growing  woof  ; 

But  near  it  sat  ecstatic  Wonder, 

Listening  the  deep  applauding  thunder  : 

And  Truth,  in  sunny  vest  array 'd, 

By  whose  the  Tarsel's  eyes  were  made  ; 

And  the  shadowy  tribes  of  Mind, 

In  braided  dance  their  murmurs  join'd. 

And  all  the  bright  uncounted  Powci-s, 

Who  feed  on  heaven's  ambrosial  flowers. 

Where  is  the  bard,  whose  soul  can  now 

Its  high  presuming  hopes  avow  I 

Where  he  who  thinks,  with  rapture  blind, 

This  hallow'd  work  for  him  design'd  i 


1  Floriiiu'l.    See  Spoiiber,  Leg. 
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Hii;}i  on  some  cliff,  to  heaven  up-piled. 
Of  rude  access,  of  prospect  wild. 
Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep. 
Strange  shades  o'ei'ljrow  the  valleys  doe]). 
And  holy  Genii  guard  the  rock, 
Its  glooms  embrown,  its  springs  uidock. 
While  on  its  rich  ambitious  head 
An  Eden  like  his  own,  lies  spread, 
I  view  tliat  oaiv,  the  fancied  glades  among, 
By  which,  as  Milton  lay,  his  evening  ear. 
From  many  a  cloud  tliat  dropp'd  ethereal  dew 
Night  sphered  in  heaven  its  native  strains  could 

hear  ; 
On  which  that  ancient  trump  he  reach'd  was  hung: 
Thither  oft  his  glory  greeting. 
From  Waller's  myrtle  shades  retreating. 
With  many  a  vow  from  Hope's  aspiring  tongue, 
My  trembling  feet  his  guiding  stei>s  pursue  ; 
In  vain — Such  bliss  to  one  alone. 
Of  all  the  sons  of  soul  was  known. 
And  Heaven,  and  Fancy,  kindred  powers. 
Have  now  o'erturn'd  th'  inspiring  bowers. 
Or  curtain'd  close  such  scene  from  every  future 
view. 


ODE,  ■WTIITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  MDCCXLVI. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  hngers  cold, 
Beturns  to  deck  their  liallow'd  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  so'^ 
Than  Fancy's  ieet  have  ever  trod. 

By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung : 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  cliiy. 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  re])air. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! 


ODE  TO  MERCY. 

STROPHB. 

O  Thou  !  who  sit'st  a  smiling  bride 

By  Valour's  arm'd  and  awful  side. 
Gentlest  of  sky-lnirn  forms,  and  best  adored  : 

Who  oft,  with  songs,  divine  to  liear, 

Win'st  from  his  fatal  grasp  the  spear. 
And   liidest  in  wreaths  of  flowers   his   bloodless 
sword  ! 

Thou  who,  amidst  the  deathfid  field. 

By  godlike  chiefs  alone  beheld, 
Oft  with  thy  bosom  bare  art  found, 
Pleading  for  him,  the  youth  who  sinks  to  ground  : 

•See,  Mercy,  see  !  with  pure  and  loaded  hands. 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  Genius  stands, 
And  decks   thy  altar  still,   though  pierced  with 
many  a  wound ! 

ANTISTnOPllB. 

When  he  whom  even  our  joys  provoke. 

The  Fiend  of  Nature  join'd  his  yoke, 
And  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isle  his  prey  ; 

Thy  fomi,  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

O'ertook  him  on  his  blasted  road. 
And  btopji'd  liis  wheels,  and  look'd  his  rage  away. 


I  see  recoil  his  sable  steeds, 

That  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds, 
Thy  tender  melting  eyes  they  own  ; 
O  maid  !  for  all  thy  love  to  Britain  shown, 

Where  Justice  bars  her  iron  tower. 

To  thee  we  build  a  roseate  bower, 
Thou,  thou,  shalt  rule  our  queen,  and  share  our 
monarch's  throne  ! 


ODE  TO  LIBERTY. 

STP.OPHK. 

Who  sliall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 
And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading, 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue. 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding, 
Ai)plauding  Freedom  loved  of  old  to  view  '. 
What  new  Alcieus,  fancy-blest. 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  drest. 
At  Wisdom's  shrine  awhile  its  flame  concealing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renowr.'d  I) 

Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round  revealing, 
It  leap'd  in  glory  forth,  and  dealt  her  prompted 
wound  ! 
0  Goddess  !  in  that  feeling  hour. 
When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  ears. 

Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  power 
E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 

No,  Freedom  !  no,  i  will  not  toll 
How  Rome,  before  thy  weeping  face. 

With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant  statue,  fell, 
Push'd  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base. 
When  Time  his  Northern  sons  of  sjioil  awoke. 
And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace,. 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke. 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  fragment* 
broke  ! 

EPODE    I. 

Yet  even,  where'er  the  least  ajipearM, 
Th'  admiring  world  thy  hand  revered  : 
Still,  'midst  the  scatter'd  states  around. 
Some  remnants  of  her  strength  were  found  ; 
They  saw,  by  what  escaped  the  storm. 
How  wondrous  rose  her  perfect  form, 
How  in  the  great,  the  labour'd  whole. 
Each  mighty  master  pour'd  his  soul  ; 
For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  art. 
Beneath  her  vines  preserved  a  part. 
Till  they,  whom  Science  loved  to  name, 
(Oh  !  who  could  fear  it  ?)  quencliM  her  tlanie. 
And  lo,  an  humlder  relic  laid 
In  jealous  Pisa's  olive  shade  ! 
See  small  Marino  joins  the  theme, 
Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem  ; 
Strike,  louder  strike  th'  ennobling  strings 
To  those,  whose  merchant-sons  were  kings  j 
To  him,  who,  deck'd  with  pearly  pride. 
In  Adria  weds  his  green-hair'd  bride: 
Hail,  port  of  glory,  w(>alth,  and  pleasure  ! 
Ne'er  let  me  change  this  Lydian  measure  : 
Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate, 
To  sad  Liguria's  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no  !  more  i)leased  thy  haunts  I  seek, 
Oil  wild  Helvetia's  mountains  bleak 
(Where,  when  tlie  favour'd  of  thy  choice^ 
The  daring  archer  heard  thy  voice  , 
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Forth  from  his  eyrie  roused  in  dread, 
Tiie  raveniu!;  eaj;lo  northward  tied.) 
Or  dwell  in  willow'd  nieads  more  near. 
With  those  '  to  whom  thy  stork  is  dear: 
i'hose  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruised. 
Whose  crowni  a  British  queen  refused. 
The  magic  works,  thou  feel'st  the  strains, 
One  holier  name  alone  remains  ; 
The  jierfect  spell  shall  then  avail, 
Hail,  nymph  !  adored  by  Britain,  hail  ! 

ANTISTKOPHB. 

Beyond  the  measure  vast  of  thought, 
The  works,  the  wizard  Time  has  wrought  ! 

Tlie  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  anti(iue  story. 
Saw  Britain  link'd  to  his  now  adverse  strand-, 
No  sea  between,  nor  elitf  sublime  and  Imary, 
He  pass'd  with  unwet  feet  through  all  our  land. 
To  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say, 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way. 
Where  Oreashowls,hiswoltish  mountains  rounding. 

Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  'gan  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm  even  Nature  s  self  confounding, 
Withei-ing  her  giant  sons  with  strange  uncouth 

surprise. 
This  pillar'd  earth,  so  firm  ana  wide, 
15v  winds  and  inward  labours  torn. 
In  thunders  dread  was  push'd  aside, 

And  down  the  shoid<lering  billows  borne. 
And  see  like  gems  her  laughing  train. 
The  little  isles  on  every  side  ; 
Mi>na  :',  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the  main. 

Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide, 
And  Wight  who  checks  the  westering  tide. 

For  thee  consenting  Heaven  has  each  bestow'd, 
A  fair  attendant  on  her  sovereign  pride  : 

To  thee  this  blest  divorce  she  owed, 
For  thou  hast  made  her  vales  thy  loved,  thy  last 
abode. 

SKCOND   KPODB. 

Then  too,  'tis  said,  a  hoary  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  navel  of  our  isle. 
Thy  shrine  in  some  religious  wood, 
O  soul-enforcing  Goddess  !  stood  ; 
Thei-e  oft  the  painted  native's  feet, 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet  : 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time's  backward  rolls,  to  find  its  place  ; 


>  TheDiltcli,  amongst  wliimi  there  are  very  severe  penal- 
ties for  those  who  are  convicted  of  killing  this  bird.  They 
are  kept  tamo  in  almost  all  their  towns,  and  i^articularly 
at  the  Hague  ;  of  the  arms  ofwhich  they  make  a  part.  Tlie 
common  people  of  Holland  are  said  to  enterUiin  a  super- 
Bwtious  sentiment,  that  if  the  whole  species  of  them  should 
become  extinct,  they  should  iosetheir  liberties. 

2  This  tradition  is  mentioned  by  several  of  our  old  his- 
toiians.  Some  naturalists  too  have  endeavoured  to  support 
the  probability  of  the  fact  hy  arguments  diawn  from  the 
correspondent  disposition  of  tlie  two  opposite  coasts. 

»  There  is  a  tradition  in  thelsle  of  JIan,  that  a  mermaid 
becoming  enamoured  of  a  yoimg  man  of  extraordinary 
be.-iuty,  took  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him  one  day  as  he 
walked  on  the  shore,  and  opened  her  passion  to  him,  but 
was  received  with  a  coldness,  occasioned  by  his  horrorand 
surprise  at  her  aiipearance.  This,  however,  was  so  mis- 
construed by  the  sea-lady,  tli.at  in  revenge  for  his  treatment 
of  lier  she  punished  the  whole  isliind  with  a  mist,  so  that 
kU  who  attempted  to  cany  on  any  commerce  with  it  cither 
never  arrived  at  it,  but  wandered  up  and  down  the  sea,  or 
were  upon  a  sudden  wrecked  upon  its  cliffs. 


Whether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 
Or  llomaii's  .self.'o'erturn'd  the  fane  ; 
Or  in  what  heaven-left  age  it  fell  ; 
'Twt're  hard  for  modern  song  to  tell. 
Yet  still,  if  Truth  those  beams  infuse, 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  Mu.-ie, 
Beyond  yon  braitk-d  clouds  that  lie, 
Paving  the  light-enibroider'd  sky, 
Amidst  the  bright  pavilion'd  plains. 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There  haiijiier  than  in  islands  blest, 
Or  bowers  by  Spring  or  Hebe  drest. 
The  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion's  story, 
In  warlike  weeds,  retired  in  glory, 
Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  th'  immortal  string. 

How  may  the  poet  now  unfold. 
What  never  tongue  or  numbers  told  ? 
How  learn,  delighted  and  amazed. 
What  haiuls  unkiu)wn  that  fabric  raised 
]Wn  now,  before  his  favour'd  eyes, 
In  gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise  ! 
Yet  Grieeia's  graceful  orders  join, 
Majestic  through  the  mix'd  design  : 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose 
Each  sphere-found  gem  of  richest  hues  : 
Whate'er  heaven's  purer  mould  contains. 
When  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  veins  ; 
There  on  the  walls  the  Patriot's  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight. 
Anil,  graved  with  some  prophetic  rage, 
Read  Albion's  fame  through  every  age. 

Ye  forms  divine  !  ye  laureate  band 
That  near  her  inntost  altar  stand. 
Now  soothe  her  to  her  blissful  train. 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain  : 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
Even  Anger's  blood-shot  eyes  in  sleep  ! 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm. 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm 
Here  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravaged  shore. 
Our  youths,  enamour'd  of  the  fair, 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair. 
Till,  hi  one  loud  api)lauding  sound. 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around, 
Oh  how  supremely  art  thou  blest  ! 
Thou,  lady,  thou  shall  rule  the  West  I 


OUH  TO  A  LADY, 

OK   THE   DKATH   OK  COLONKL  CHARLES   ROSS,   !N   TK» 
ACTION   AT   FONTBNOV 

U'ritlen  May  174.").  ' 

\\'iin.i;,  lost  to  all  his  former  mirth, 
Britannia's  Genius  bends  to  earth, 

And  mourns  the  fatal  day  ; 
While  stain'd  whh  blood  he  strives  to  leni. 
Unseemly,  from  his  sea-green  hair. 

The  wreaths  of  cheerful  May  : 

The  thoughts  which  musing  Pity  pays. 
And  fond  Remembrance  loves  to  raise, 

Yoin-  faithful  hours  attend  : 
Still  Fancy,  to  herself  unkind,  _ 
Awakes  to  grief  the  soften'd  mind, 

And  points  the  bleeding  friend- 
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By  rapid  Scheldt's  d^Rf^euding  wave, 
His  country's  vows  s-iad  bless  the  grave, 

Where'er  the  youth  is  laid  ; 
That  sacred  spot  the  village  liind 
With  every  sweetest  turf  shall  bind, 

And  Peace  protect  the  shade. 

O'er  him,  whose  doom  thy  vh'tues  grieve. 
Aerial  forms  shall  sit  at  eve, 

And  bend  the  pensive  head  ! 
And,  fallen  to  save  his  injured  land, 
Imperial  Honour's  awful  hand 

Shall  point  his  lonely  bed  ! 

Thj  warlike  dead  of  every  age. 
Who  fill  the  fair  recording  page. 

Shall  leave  their  sainted  rest : 
And,  half-reclining  on  his  spear, 
Each  wondering  chief  by  turns  appear. 

To  hail  the  blooming  guest. 

Old  Edward's  sons,  unknown  to  yield. 
Shall  crowd  from  Cressy's  laurell'd  field. 

And  gaze  with  fix'd  delight  : 
Again  for  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel, 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steel. 

And  wish  th'  avenging  fight. 

But  lo,  where,  sunk  in  deep  despair, 
Her  garments  torn,  her  bosom  bart 

Impatient  Freedom  lies  ! 
Her  matted  tresses  madly  spread. 
To  every  sod  which  wraps  the  dead, 

She  turns  lier  joyless  eyes. 

Ne'er  shall  she  leave  that  lowly  ground. 
Till  notes  of  triumph  bursting  round. 

Proclaim  her  reign  restored  : 
rill  William  seek  the  sad  retreat, 
And  bleeding  at  her  sacred  feet, 

Present  the  sated  sword. 

If,  weak  to  soothe  so  soft  a  heart, 
Tiiese  pictured  glories  nought  impart. 

To  dry  thy  constant  tear  ; 
If  yet,  in  Sorrow's  distant  eye, 
Exposed  and  pale  thou  see'st  him  lie, 

Wild  war  insulting  near  : 

Where'er  from  time  thou  court'st  relief. 
The  Muse  shall  still,  with  social  grief. 

Her  gentlest  promise  keep  ; 
Even  humble  Harting's  cottaged  vale 
Shall  learn  the  sad  repeated  tale. 

And  bid  her  shepherds  weep. 


ODE  TO  EVENING. 

I F  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modrat  ear. 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Tliy  springs,  and  dying  gales, 

O  nvmph  reserved!  while  now  the  bright-hair'd  sun 
Sits*  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed  : 

Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short  shrill  sin-ick  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 


As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum  : 
Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 
To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain. 

Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  dark'ning 

vale. 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragi'ant  Houi-s,  and  Elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

And  many  a  NjTnph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with 

sedge, 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier  stili. 

The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene, 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blust'ring  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut. 
That,  from  the  mountain's  side. 
Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover'd  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  aU 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  a,s  oft  he 

wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  ! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  Imgering  Ught  ; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves, 
Or  Winter,  yellow  through  the  troublous  air, 

AH'rights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes  : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 

And  love  thy  favourite  name  ! 


ODE  TO  PEACE. 

O  THOU  !  who  badest  thy  turtles  bear 
Swift  from  his  grasp  thy  golden  hair. 

And  sought'st  thy  native  skies  ; 
When  War,  by  vultures  drawn  fi'om  far, 
To  Britain  bent  his  iron  car, 

A  nd  bade  his  storms  arise  ! 

Tired  of  his  rude  tyrannic  sway. 
Our  youth  shall  fix  some  festive  day. 

His  sullen  shrines  to  burn  : 
But  thou,  wJio  hear'st  the  turning  spheros. 
What  sounds  may  charm  thy  i)artial  cars^ 

And  gain  th.y  lilest  return  ! 
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O  Peace  !  thy  injured  robes  upbind  ! 
0  rise,  and  leave  not  one  behind 

Of  all  thy  beamy  train  : 
The  British  lion,  goddess  sweet ; 
Lies  stretch'd  on  earth  to  kiss  thy  feet, 

And  own  thy  holier  reign. 

Let  others  court  thy  transient  smile, 
But  come  to  grace  thy  western  isle. 

By  warliice  Honour  led  ! 
And,  while  around  her  ports  rejoice, 
While  all  her  sons  adoi-e  thy  choice, 

With  him  for  ever  wed  ! 


THE  MANNERS. 

AN  ODE. 

Farewell,  for  clearer  ken  design 'd, 
The  dim-diseover'd  tracts  of  mind  ; 
Truths  which.,  from  action's  paths  retired, 
My  silent  search  in  vain  required  ! 
No  more  my  sail  that  deep  explores, 
No  more  I  search  those  magic  shores. 
What  regions  part  the  world  of  soul, 
Or  whence  thy  streams.  Opinion,  roll  : 
If  e'er  I  round  such  fairy  field. 
Some  power  impart  the  spear  and  shield, 
At  which  the  wizard  Passions  fly, 
By  which  the  giant  FolUes  die  ! 

Farewell  the  porch,  whose  roof  is  seen, 
Arch'd  with  th'  enlivening  olive's  green  : 
Where  Science,  prank'd  in  tissued  vest, 
By  Reason,  Pride,  and  Fancy  drest. 
Comes  like  a  bride,  so  trim  array'd. 
To  wed  with  Doubt  in  Plato's  shade  I 

Youth  of  the  quick  uncheated  sight. 
Thy  walks,  Observance,  more  invite  ! 
O  thou,  who  lovest  that  ampler  range. 
Where  life's  wide  prospects  round  thee  change, 
And,  with  her  mingled  sons  allied, 
Throw'st  the  prattling  page  aside  ; 
To  me  in  converse  sweet  impart. 
To  read  in  man  the  native  heart. 
To  learn,  where  Science  sure  is  found. 
From  Nature  as  she  lives  around  : 
And  gazing  oft  her  mirror  true. 
By  turns  each  shifting  image  view ! 
Till  medding  Art's  officious  lore 
Reverse  the  lessons  taught  before. 
Alluring  from  a  safer  rule, 
To  dream  m  her  enchanted  school ; 
Thou,  Heaven,  whate'er  of  great  we  boast. 
Hast  blest  this  social  science  most. 

Retiring  hence  to  thoughtful  cell. 
As  Fancy  breathes  her  potent  spell. 
Not  vain  she  finds  the  charmful  task, 
In  pageant  quaint,  in  motley  mask  ; 
Behold,  before  her  musing  eyes, 
The  countless  Manners  round  her  rise  ; 
While  ever  varying  as  they  pass. 
To  some  Contempt  apphes  her  glass  : 
With  these  the  white-robed  Maids  combine. 
And  those  the  laughing  Satyrs  join  ! 
But  who  is  he  whom  now  she  views, 
In  robe  of  wild  contending  hues  ? 
Thou  by  the  Passions  nursed ;  I  greet 
The  comic  sock  that  binds  thy  feet ! 


0  Humour,  thou  whose  name  is  known 

To  Britain's  favour'd  isle  alone : 

Me  too  amidst  thy  band  admit. 

There  where  the  young-eyed  iicalthful  Wit, 

(Whose  jewels  in  his  crisped  hair 

Are  placed  each  other's  beams  to  share, 

Whom  no  delights  from  thee  divide) 

In  laughter  loosed  attends  thy  side  ! 

By  old  Miletus',  who  so  long 
Has  ceased  his  love-inwoven  song  : 
By  all  you  taught  the  Tuscan  maids. 
In  changed  Italia's  modern  shades : 
By  him '-,  whose  knight's  distinguish'd  name, 
Refined  a  nation's  lust  of  fame  ; 
Whose  tales  even  now,  with  echoes  sweet, 
Castilia's  Moorish  hills  repeat : 
Or  him^,  whom  Seine's  blue  nj-mphs  deplore. 
In  watchct  weeds  on  Gallia's  shore  ; 
Who  drew  the  sad  Sicilian  maid. 
By  virtues  in  her  sire  betray'd  : 

0  Nature  boon,  from  whom  proceed 
Each  forceful  thought,  each  prompted  deed  ; 
If  but  from  thee  I  oope  to  feel, 
On  all  my  heart  imprint  thy  seal ! 
Let  some  retreating  Cynic  find 
Those  oft-turn'd  scrolls  I  leave  behind, 
The  Sports  and  I  this  hour  agree. 
To  rove  thy  sceneful  world  with  thee  ! 


THE    PASSIONS 


AN  ODE   FOR  IIUSIC. 


When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell. 
Throng' d  around  her  magic  cell, 
Exultmg,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possess'd  beyond  the  Muse's  paintuig ; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturb'd,  delighted,  raised,  refined. 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fii'ed, 
Fill'd  with  fur}-,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  supporting  m^Ttles  round 
They  snatch'd  her  instruments  of  sound. 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each,  for  Madness  ruled  the  hour, 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear,  his  hand  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid. 

And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire. 
In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings. 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  IjTe, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woful  measures  wan  Despair — 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled, 

A  sullen,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 


I  Alluding  to  the  Milesian  Tales,  some  of  the  earliest 
romances.  *  Cervantes. 

3  Jlonsieur  Le  Sage,  author  of  the  incomparable  Adven- 
tures of  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane,  who  died  in  Paris  in  tht) 
year  1745. 
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Bat  thou,  0  Hope  !  with  eyes  so  fair. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 

She  call'd  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  Toice  was  heard  at  every 
close, 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden 
hair. 

And  longer  had  she  sung, — but,  with  a  frown. 

Revenge  impatient  rose, 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  down. 
And,  with  a  withering  look. 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe. 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  he- 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side,  [tween. 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter'd  mien. 
While  each  stram'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting 
from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fix'd. 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state  ! 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd. 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  call'd  on 

Hate. 
With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 
Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired, 
An.3  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seat. 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 
And  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 
Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound  ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 

stole, 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay. 
Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing. 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  0  !  how  alter'd  was  its  sprightHer  tone  ! 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulders  flung. 
Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 

Blew  an  inspiring  air  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 

The  hunter's  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known ; 

The  oak-crown'd  Sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed 

Queen, 
Satyrs  and  Sylvan  boys  were  seen. 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial ; 

He  with  viny  crown  advancing. 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  address'd  ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 
They  would   have  thought   who   heard   the 

strain. 
They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids. 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing. 


While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings, 
Love   framed   with   Mirth,  a  gay  fantastic 

round. 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unboimd : 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 

Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Music,  sphere- descended  maid. 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid. 
Why,  goddess,  why  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyi'e  aside  ? 
As  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
You  learn'd  an  all-commanding  power, 
Thy  mimic  soul,  0  nymph  endear'd  ! 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  ? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Wai-m,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  ! 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  god-like  age, 
Fill  thy  recording  Sister's  page — 
'Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age, 
E'en  all  at  once  together  found 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound — 
0  bid  our  vain  endeavom-s  cease, 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece  ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state  ! 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate ! 


AN  EPISTLE, 
ADDRESSED  TO  SIR  THOMAS  nAN»rER, 

O.n  his  Edition  of  Sha^speare's  Works. 
While  born  to  bring  the  Muse's  happier  days, 
A  patriot's  hand  protects  a  poet's  lays. 
While  nursed  by  you  she  sees  her  myrtles  bloom 
Green  and  unwi'ther'd  o'er  his  honour'd  tomb  ; 
Excuse  her  doubts,  if  yet  she  fears  to  tell 
What  secret  transports  in  her  bosom  swell : 
With  conscious  awe  she  hears  the  critic's  fame, 
And  blushing  liides  her  wreath  at  Shakspeare's 

name. 
Hard  was  the  lot  those  injuied  strains  endured, 
Unown'd  by  science,  and  by  years  obscured : 
Fair  Fancy  wept ;  and  echomg  sighs  confess'd 
A  fixed  despair  in  every  tuneful  breast. 
Not  with  more  grief  th'  afflicted  swains  appear. 
When  wintry  winds  deform  the  plenteous  year : 
When  lingering  frosts  the  ruin'd  seats  invade, 
Where  Peace  resorted,  and  the  Graces  play'd. 

Each  rising  art  by  just  gradation  moves. 
Toil  builds  on  toil,  and  age  on  age  improves : 
The  Muse  alone  unequal  dealt  her  rage. 
And  graced  with  noblest  pomp  her  earliest  stage. 
Preserved  through  time,  the  speaking  scenes  impart 
Each  changeful  wish  of  Phaedra's  tortured  heart : 
Or  paint  the  curse  that  mark'd  the  '  Theban'a 

reign, 
A  bed  incestuous,  and  a  father  slam. 
With  kind  concern  our  pitying  eyes  o'erflow, 
Trace  the  sad  talc,  and  own  another's  woe. 

J  The  tEdipus  of  Sophocles. 
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To  Rome  removed,  with  wit  secure  to  please, 
The  comic  sisters  kept  their  native  ease. 
With  jealous  fear  declining  Greece  beheld 
Her  own  Menandcr's  art  almost  excell'd  ! 
But  every  Muse  essay'd  to  raise  in  vain 
Some  labour'd  rival  of  her  tragic  strain  ; 
llissus'  laurels,  though  transferr'd  with  toil, 
Droop'd  their  fair  leaves,  nor  knew  th'  unfriendly 
soil. 

As  arts  expired,  resistless  Dulness  rose  ; 
Goths,  priests,  or  Vandals,— all  were  learning's 
Till  '  Julius  first  recall'd  each  exiled  maid,    [foes, 
And  Cosmo  own'  d  them  in  th'  Etrurian  shade  : 
Then  deeply  skill'd  in  love's  engaging  theme, 
The  soft  rroven9al  pass'd  to  Arno's  stream  : 
With  graceful  ease  the  wanton  lyi-e  he  strung, 
Sweet  flow'd  the  lays— but  love  was  all  he  sung. 
The  gay  description  could  not  fail  to  move  : 
For,  led  by  nature,  all  are  friends  to  love. 

But  Heaven,  still  various  in  its  works,  decreed 
The  perfect  boast  of  time  should  last  succeed. 
The  beauteous  uuion  must  appear  at  length. 
Of  Tuscan  fancy,  and  Athenian  strength  : 
One  greater  Muse  Eliza's  reign  adorn. 
And  even  a  Shakspeare  to  her  fame  be  born ! 

Yet,  ah !  so  bright  her  morning's  opening  ray, 
In  vain  our  Britain  hoped  an  equal  day ! 
No  second  growth  the  western  isle  could  bear, 
A.t  once  exhausted  with  too  rich  a  year. 
Too  nicely  Jonson  knew  the  critic's  part ; 
Nature  in  him  was  almost  lost  in  art. 
Of  softer  mould  the  gentle  Fletcher  came, 
The  next  in  order,  as  the  next  in  name. 
With  pleased  attention  'midst  his  scenes  we  find 
Each  glowing  thought  that  warms  the  female  mind; 
Each  melting  sigh,  and  every  tender  tear, 
The  lover's  wishes,  and  the  vii-gin's  fear. 
His  ^  every  strain  tlie  Smiles  and  Graces  own ; 
But  stronger  Shakspeare  felt  for  man  alone : 
Drawn  by  his  pen,  our  ruder  passions  stand 
Th'  unrivall'd  picture  of  his  early  hand. 

3  With  gradual  steps,  and  slow,  exacter  France 
Saw  art's  fair  empire  o'er  her  shores  advance : 
By  length  of  toil  a  bright  perfection  knew. 
Correctly  bold,  and  just  in  all  she  drew. 
Till  late  Corneille,  with  *  Lucan's  spirit  fired. 
Breathed  the  free  strain,  as  Rome  and  he  inspired: 
And  classic  Judgment  gain'd  to  sweet  Racine 
The  temper'd  strength  of  Maro's  chaster  line. 

But  wilder  far  the  British  laurel  spread, 
A.nd  wreaths  less  artful  crown  our  poet's  head. 
Yet  he  alone  to  every  scene  could  give 
Th'  historian's  truth,  and  bid  the  manners  live. 
Waked  at  his  call,  I  view  with  glad  surprise 
Majestic  forms  of  mighty  monarchs  rise. 
There  Henry's  trumpets  spread  their  loud  alaJTns, 
And  laurell'd  Conquest  waits  her  hero's  armt, 

'  Julius  II.  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Leo  X. 

*  Their  characters  are  thus  distinguished  by  Mr.  Dryden. 
'  About  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  poet  Hardy  was  in 

great  repute  in  France.  He  wrote,  according  to  Fontenelle, 
six  hundred  plays.  The  French  poets  after  him  applied 
themselves  in  general  to  the  correct  improvemerot  of  the 
stage,  which  was  almost  totally  disregarded  by  those  of 
onr  own  country,  Jonson  excepted. 

*  The  favourite  author  of  the  elder  Corneille. 


Here  gentler  Edward  claims  a  pitying  sigh, 
Scarce  born  to  honours,  and  so  soon  to  die ! 
Yet  shall  thy  throne,  unhappy  infant !  bring 
No  beam  of  comfort  to  the  guilty  king  : 
The  *  time  shall  come,  when  Glo'ster's  heart  sliall 

bleed. 
In  life's  last  houi-s,  with  hoiTor  of  the  deed: 
When  dreary  visions  shall  at  last  present 
Thy  vengeful  image  in  the  midnight  tent : 
Thy  hand  unseen  the  secret  death  shall  bear, 
Blunt  the  weak  sword,  and  break  th'  oppressive 

spear. 

Where'er  we  turn,  by  Fancy  chami'd,  we  find 
Some  sweet  illusion  of  the  cheated  mind. 
Oft,  wild  of  wing,  she  calls  the  soul  to  rove 
With  humbler  nature  in  the  i-ural  grove ; 
Whore  swains  contented  own  the  quiet  scene, 
And  twilight  fairies  tread  the  circled  green : 
Dress'd  by  her  hand  the  woods  and  valleys  smile, 
And  spring  diffusive  decks  th'  Enchanted  Isle. 

0  more  than  all  in  powerful  genius  blest. 
Come,  take  thine  empire  o'er  the  willing  breast ! 
Whate'er  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  shall  feel. 
Thy  songs  support  me,  and  thy  morals  heal ! 
There  every  thought  the  poet's  warmth  may  raise, 
There  native  music  dwells  in  all  the  lays. 
Oh,  might  some  verse  with  happiest  skill  persuade 
Expressive  Picture  to  adopt  thine  aid ! 
What  wondrous  di-aughts  might  rise  from  every 

page! 
What  other  Raphaels  charm  a  distant  age ! 

Methinks  even  now  I  view  some  free  design, 
Whei-e  breathing  Nature  lives  in  every  line : 
Chaste  and  subdued  the  modest  lights  decay, 
Steal  into  shades,  and  mildly  melt  away. 
— And  see,  where  ^  Antony,  in  teare  approved, 
Guards  the  pale  relics  of  the  chief  he  loved : 
O'er  the  cold  corse  the  warrior  seems  to  bend. 
Deep  sunk  in  gi'ief,  and  mourns  his  mui'der'd 

friend  ! 
Still  as  they  press  he  calls  on  all  around ; 
Lifts  the  torn  robe,  and  points  the  bleeding  wound. 

But  7  who  is  he,  whose  brows  exalted  bear 
A  wrath  impatient,  and  a  fiercer  air  1 
Awake  to  all  that  injured  worth  can  feel. 
On  his  own  Rome  he  turns  th'  avenging  steeL 
Yet  shall  not  war's  insatiate  fury  fall 
(So  Heaven  ordains  it)  on  the  destined  wall._ 
See  the  fond  mother,  'midst  the  plaintive  train, 
Hung  on  his  knees,  and  prostrate  on  the  plain ! 
Touch'd  to  the  soul,  in  vain  he  strives  to  hide 
The  son's  aff'ection  in  the  Roman's  pride : 
O'er  all  the  man  conflicting  passions  rise. 
Rage  gi-asps  the  sword,  while  Pity  melts  the  eyes 

Thus,  generous  Critic,  as  thy  bard  inspu-es, 
The  sister  Arts  shall  nurse  their  drooping  fires ; 
Each  from  his  scenes  her  stores  alternate  bring, 
Blend  the  fair  tints,  or  wake  the  vocal  string : 
Those  Sibyl-leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 
(For  poets  ever  were  a  careless  kind) 
By  thee  disposed,  no  farther  toil  demand, 
But,  just  to  Nature,  own  thy  forming  hand. 

»  ■•  Tempus  erit  Tumo,  magno  cum  optaverit  emptom 

Intactum  PaUanta,"  &c. 
«  Sec  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Csesar. 
1  Coriolanus.    See  Mr.  Spence's  dialogue  on  the  Odyssey. 
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So  spread  o'er  Greece,  tli'  hannonious  whole 
unknown. 
Even  Homer's  numbers  charm'd  by  parts  alone. 
Theii'  own  Ulysses  scarce  had  wauder'd  more, 
3y  wmds  and  waters  cast  on  every  shore  : 
When  raised  by  fate,  some  former  Hanmer  jom'd 
Each  beauteous  image  of  the  boundless  mmd ; 
And  bade,  like  thee,  his  Athens  ever  claim 
A  fond  alliance  with  the  Poet's  name. 


DIRGE  IN  CYMBELINE. 

8UNG  BY  GUIDERUS  AND  ARVIRAGUS  OVER  FIDELLE,  SUPPOSED 
TO   BE  DEAD. 

To  fair  Fidelle's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom. 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  Spruig.' 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove. 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 
And  melting  vii-gins  own  their  love. 

No  wither'd  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew ; 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew  ! 

The  red-breast  oft  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gather'd  flowers, 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain. 
In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell ; 

Or  'midst  the  chase  on  every  plaui, 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed  ; 
Beloved,  till  life  ean  charm  no  more  ; 

And  mourn,  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  THOMSON. 

THE  SCENE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STANZAS  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  LIE 
O.N   THE   THA.MES,  NEAR  RICHMOND. 

T. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  ! 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave  I 
II. 
In  yon  deep  bed  of  whisp'ring  reeds 

His  airy  harp  '  shall  now  be  laid. 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love  tlirough  hfo  the  soothing  shade. 

III. 
Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 

And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell, 
Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

1  The  harp  of  jEoIus,  of  which  see  a  description  in  the 
Castle  of  Indolence. 


Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashmg  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest ! 

V. 

And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening^  spii'^ 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

VI. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthy  bed. 
Ah  !  what  will  every  dirge  avail  I 

Or  tears  which  Love  and  pity  shed, 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 

Vll. 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimm'ring  near  ; 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die. 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

vrn. 
But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 

No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend, 
Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side 

Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend ! 


And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade. 

Dun  Night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view  ! 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 
Meek  Nature's  child,  again  adieu ! 


3  The  genial  meads,  assign'd  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  earl    doom  ! 

There  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  x-ural  tomb. 


Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes : 

0  vales,  and  wild  woods !  shall  he  say, 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies ! 


VERSES 

WRITTEN   ON  A   PAPER  WHICH   CONTAINED   A    PIECE   OF 
BRIDE-CAKE. 

Ye  curious  hands,  that  hid  from  vulgar  eyes. 
By  search  profane  shall  find  this  hallow'd  cake, 

With  virtue's  awe  forbear  the  sacred  prize, 
Nor  dare  a  theft,  for  love  and  pity's  sake  ! 

This  precious  relic,  form'd  by  magic  power, 
Beneath  the  shepherd's  haunted  pillow  laid, 

Was  meant  by  love  to  charm  the  silent  hour, 
The  secret  present  of  a  matchless  maid. 

The  Cyprian  queen,  at  Hj-men's  fond  request, 
Each  nice  ingredient  chose  with  happiest  art ; 

Fears,  sighs,  and  wishes  of  th'  eiiamour'd  breast, 
And  pains  that  please,  are  mix'd  in  every  part. 

2  Richmond  cliurch. 

3  Mr.  Thomson  resided  in  the  neighbourhwd  of  Rich 
niond  some  time  before  his  death. 
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With  rosy  hand  the  spicy  fruit  she  brought, 
From  Paphian  hills,  and  fair  Cytherea's  isle  ; 

And  teraper'd  sweet  with  these  the  melting  thought. 
The  kiss  ambrosial,  and  the  yielding  smile. 

Ambiguous  looks,  that  scorn  and  yet  relent, 
Denials  mild,  and  fii-m  unalter'd  truth  ; 

Reluctant  pride,  and  amorous  faint  consent. 
And  meeting  ardours,  and  exulting  youth. 

Sleep,  wayward  god  !  hath  sworn,  whilo  these 
remain, 

"With  flattering  dreams  to  dry  his  nightly  .ar. 
And  cheerful  Hope,  so  oft  invoked  in  vain, 

With  fairy  songs  shall  soothe  his  pensive  car. 

If,  bound  by  vows  to  Friendship's  gentle  side. 
And  fond  of  soul,  thou  hopest  an  equal  grace, 

If  youth  or  maid  thy  joys  and  griefs  divide, 
0,  much  entreated,  leave  this  fatal  place  ! 

Sweet  Peace,  who  long  hath  shunn'd  my  plaintive 
day 

Consents  at  length  to  bring  me  short  delight ; 
Thy  careless  steps  may  scare  her  doves  away. 

And  Grief  with  raven  note  usurp  the  night. 


AN  ODE. 


ON   THE    POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  OF    THE    HIGHLANDS 
OF   SCOTLAND. 


Home!  thou  retum'st  from  Thames,  whose  Naiads 
long 

Have  seen  thee  ling'rmg  with  a  fond  delay, 

'Mid  those  soft  friends,  whose  hearts  some  future 
Shall  melt,  perhaps,  to  hear  thy  tragic  song,  [day 
Go,  not  unmindful  of  that  cordial  youth,'^ 

Whom,  long  endcar'd,  thou  leavest  by  Lavant's 
Together  let  us  wish  him  lasting  truth,         [side  ; 

And  joy  untainted  with  his  destined  bride. 
Go  !  nor  regardless,  while  these  numbers  boast 

My  short-lived  bliss,  forget  my  social  name  ; 
3ut  think,  far  off,  how,  on  the  southern  coast, 

I  met  thy  friendship  with  an  equal  flame  ! 
Fresh  to  that  soil  thou  turn'st,  where  ev'ry  vale 

Shall  prompt  the  poet,  and  his  song  demand : 
To  thee  thy  copious  subjects  ne'er  shall  fail ; 

Thou  need'st  but  take  thy  pencil  to  thy  hand. 

And  paint  what  all  believe,  who  own  thy  genial 
land. 


There,  every  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 

How,  wing'd  with  fate,  their  elf-shot  arrows  fly, 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes. 

Or,  strctch'd  on  earth,  the  hcart-smit  heifers  lie. 
Such  airy  beings  awe  the  untutor'd  swain  : 

Nor  thou,  though  leani'd,  his  homelier  thoughts 
neglect ; 
Let  thy  sweet  Muse  the  rurai  faith  sustain  ; 

These  are  the  themes  of  simple,  sure  effect. 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  reign, 
And  fill,  with  double  force,  her  heart-commanding 
strain. 


Even  yet  preserved,  how  often  may'st  thou  hear, 
Where  to  the  pole  the  Boreal  mountains  run, 
Taught  by  the  father  to  his  list'ning  son. 
Strange  lays,  whose  power  had  charm'd  a  Spenser's 

ear. 
At  ev'ry  pause,  before  thy  mind  possest. 

Old  Runic  bards  shall  seem  to  rise  around, 
With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many-colour'd  vest. 

Their  matted  hair  with  boughs  fantastic  crcwn'd: 
Whether  thou  bid'st  the  well-taught  hind  repeat 
The  choral  dirge  that  mourns  some  chieftain 
brave. 
When  ev'ry  shrieking  maid  her  bosom  beat. 
And   strew'd  with  choicest  herbs  his  scented 
grave  ; 
Or  whether,  sitting  in  the  shepherd's  shiel,^ 

Thou  hear'st  some  sounding  tale  of  war's  alarms; 
When  at  the  bugle's  cah,  with  fire  and  steel. 
The  sturdy  clans  pour'd  forth  their  brawny 

swarms. 
And  hostile  brothers  met  to  prove  each  other's 
arms. 


'Tis  thine  to  sing,  how,  framing  hideous  spells, 

In  Skye's  lone  isle,  the  gifted  wizard-seer. 

Lodged  in  the  wintry  cave,  with  Fate's  fell  spear, 
Or  in  the  depth  of  List's  dark  forest  dwells  : 

How  they,  whose  sight  such  dreary  dream? 
engross. 
With  their  own  vision  oft  astonish'd  droop. 

When,  o'er  the  wat'ry  strath  or  quaggy  moss, 
They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop. 

Or,  if  in  sports,  or  on  the  festive  green, 
Their  destined  glance  some  fated  youth  descry, 

Who  now,  perhaps,  in  lusty  vigour  seen, 
And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die. 

For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey. 
Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  lieck  repair. 

They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day. 
And  heartless,  oft  like  moody  madness,  stare 
To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare. 


There  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill  ; 

'Tis  Fancy's  land  to  which  thou  sett'st  thy  feet ; 

Whei-e  still,  'tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet. 
Beneath  each  bu'ken  shade,  on  mead  or  hill. 
There  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store. 

To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowls  allots  ; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage-door. 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 

-  Addressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Home,  author  of  the  tragedy 
«it  "  Douglas,"  &c.— Ed. 

"  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Barrow,  who  introduced 
Home  to  Collins. 


Or  on  some  bellying  rock  that  shades  the  deep, 
They  view  the  lurid  signs  that  cross  the  sky. 
Where,  in  the  west,  the  brooding  tempests  lie  . 

And  hear  their  first,  faint,  rustling  pennons  sweep. 

Or  in  the  arched  cave,  where  deep  and  dark 
The  broad,  unbroken  billows  heave  and  swell, 

3  A  summer  hut,  built  in  the  high  part  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  tend  their  Hocks  in  the  warm  season,  when  th« 
pasture  is  fine. 
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In  horrid  musings  rapt,  they  sit  to  mark 

The  lab'ring  moon  ;  or  list  the  nightly  yell 
Of  that  di-ead  spirit,  whose  gigantic  form 

The  seer's  entranced  eye  can  well  survey, 
Through   the   dim  ah*  who  guides    the   driving 
storm, 

And  points  the  wretched  bark,  its  destined  prey. 
Or  him  who  hovers  on  his  flagging  wing 

O'er  the  dire  whii-lpool,  that,  in  ocean's  waste. 
Draws  instant  down  whate'er  devoted  thing 

The  failing  breeze  within  its  reach  hath  placed — 
The  distant  seaman  hears,  and  flies  with  trembling 
haste. 


Or,  if  on  land  the  fiend  exerts  his  sway, 
Silent  he  broods  o'er  quicksand,  bog  or  fen, 

Far  from  the  shelt'ring  roof  and  haunts  of  men, 
When  witched  darkness  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 

And  slu'ouds  each  star  that  wont  to  cheer  the 
night ; 
Or  if  the  drifted  snow  perplex  the  way, 

With  treach'rous  gleam  he  lures  the  fated  wight, 
And  leads  him  floimd'ring  on  and  quite  astray. 


To  monarchs  dear,  some  hundred  miles  astray. 

Oft  have  they  seen  Fate  give  the  fatal  blow  ! 

The  seer,  in  Skye,  shriek'd  as  the  blood  did  flow. 
When  headless  Charles  wai-m  on  the  scaff"old  lay  ! 
As  Boreas  threw  his  young  Aurora  forth. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  first  George's  reign. 
And  battles  raged  in  welkin  of  the  North, 

They  mourn'd  in  air,  fell,  fell  rebellion  slain  ! 
And  as,  of  late,  they  joy'd  in  Preston's  fight, 

Saw,    at   sad    Falku-k,   all    their   hopes   near 
crov/n'd ! 
They  raved!  divining,  through  their  second  sight, 

Pale,  red   Culloden,  where  these  hopes  were 
drown'd  [ 
Illustrious  William  !  Britain's  guardian  name  ! 

One  William  saved  us  from  a  tjTant's  stroke  ; 
He,  for  a  sceptre,  gain'd  heroic  fame, 

But  thou,  more  glorious,  Slavery's  chain  hast 
broke. 
To  reign  a  private  man,  and  bow  to  Freedom's 
yoke  ! 


These,  too,  thou'lt  sing  !  for  well  thy  magic  muse 

Can  to  the  topmost  heaven  of  grandeur  soar  ; 

Or  stoop  to  wail  the  swain  that  is  no  more  ! 
Ah  homely  swains  !  your  homeward  steps  ne'er 
lose ; 

Let  not  dank  "Will"  mislead  you  to  the  heath ; 
Dancing  in  mirky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake. 

He  glows,  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death. 
In  his  bewitch'd,  low,  marshy,  willow  brake  ; 
What  though  far  off",  from  some  dark  dell  espied. 

His    glimmering    mazes    cheer    th'  excursive 
sight, 
Yet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  turn  your  steps  aside. 

Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  faithless  light ; 
For  watchful,  lurking,  mid  th'  unrustling  reed. 

At  those  mirk  hours  the  wily  monster  lies. 
And  listens  oft  to  hear  the  passing  steed. 

And  frequent  round  him  rolls  his  sullen  eyes, 
If  chance  his  savage  wrath  may  some  wok  wretch 
surprise. 


Ah,  luckless  swain  !  o'er  all  unblest,  indeed  ! 

Whom  late  bewilder'd  in  the  dank,  dark  fen. 

Far  from  his  flocks,  and  smoking  hamlet,  then  ! 
To  that  sad  spot  where  hums  the  sedgy  weed  : 

On  him,  enraged,  the  fiend,  in  angry  mood. 
Shall  never  look  with  pity's  kind  concern. 

But  instant,  furious,  raise  the  whelming  flood 
O'er  its  drown'd  banks,  lorbidding  all  return  ! 

Or  if  he  meditate  his  wish'd  escape. 
To  some  dim  hill  that  seems  uprising  near. 

To  his  faint  eye,  the  grim  and  grisly  shape. 
In  all  its  terrors  clad,  shall  wild  appear. 

Mean  time  the  wat'ry  surge  shall  round  him  rise, 
Pour'd  sudden  forth  from  ev'ry  swelUng  source ! 

What  now  remains  but  tears  and  hopeless  sighs  1 
His  fear-shook  limbs  have  lost  their  youthly  force. 
And  down  the  waves  he  floats,  a  pale  and  breath 
less  corse ! 


For  him  in  vain  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait, 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way ; 

For  him  in  vain  at  to-fall  of  the  day. 
His  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  unclosing  gate ! 
Ah,  ne'er  shall  he  return  !  Alone  if  night. 

Her  travell'd  lunbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep  • 
With  droopmg  willows  drest,  his  mournful  sprite 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  sleep : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moist  and  wat'ry  hand 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shudd'rmg  cheek, 
And  with  his  blue  swoln  face  before  her  stand. 

And  shiv'ring  cold,  these  piteous  accents  speak ' 
"  Pursue,  dear  wife !  thy  daily  toils  pm-sue. 

At  dawn  or  dusk,  industrious  as  before ; 
Nor  e'er  of  me  one  helpless  thought  renew. 

While  I  lie  welt'ring  on  the  osier'd  shore, 

Drown'd  by  the  Kelpie's  '  wi-ath,  nor  e'er  shall 
aid  thee  more !" 


Unboimded  is  thy  range ;  with  varied  skill 

Thy  Muse  may,  like  those  feath'ry  tribes  which 
spring 

From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skh*ting  wing 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle, 

To  that  hoar  pile  ^  which  still  its  ruin  shows : 
In  whose  small  vaults  a  pigmy-folli  is  found, 

Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  spade  upthrows 
And  culls  them,  wond'ring,  from    the    hallow'd 

ground ! 
Or  thither  3,  where  beneath  the  show'ry  west. 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid : 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest ; 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade : 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight  solemn  hour, 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold. 
And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sov'reign  pow'r, 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with    sheeny 
gold. 
And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  coimcil  hold. 

1  The  water-fiend. 

«  One  of  the  Hebrides  is  called  "  The  Isle  of  Pigmies," 
where  it  is  reported  that  several  miniature  bones  of  tlie 
human  species  have  been  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  the  chapel 
there. 

3  Icolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  where  near  sixty  ol 
the  ancient  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings  are  in- 
terred. 
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But,  \,a!  o'er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  race. 

On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting 
tides, 

Fail-  Nature's  daughter.  Virtue,  yet  abides. 
Go !  just  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace ! 

Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song, 
Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain. 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  cliffs  along. 
And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintry  main. 

With  sparing  temp'rance  at  the  needful  time, 
They  drain  the  scented  spring ;  or,  hunger-prest. 

Along  th'  Atlantic  rock,  undreading,  climb. 
And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  Solan's '  nest. 

Thus,  blest  in  primal  innocence  they  live. 
Sufficed,  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fare 

Which  tasteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give. 
1  lard  is  theu*  shallow  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare ; 
Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  munnur  there  ! 


Nor  need'st  thou  blush  that  such  false  themes  engage 

Thy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  stores  possest ; 

For  not  alone  they  touch  the  village  breast, 
But  fill'd  in  elder  time  th'  historic  page. 

There   Shakspeare's  selS,  with   every  garland 
crown'd, 
Flew  to  those  faii-y  climes  his  fancy  sheen, 

In  musing  hour ;  his  wayward  sisters  found. 
And  with  their  terrors  drest  the  magic  scene. 

From  them  he  sung,  when,  'mid  his  bold  design, 
Before  the  Scot,  afflicted  and  aghast ! 

The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line. 
Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  pass'd. 
Proceed !  nor  quit  the  tales  which,  simply  told. 
Could  once  so  well  my  answ'ring  bosom  pierce ; 

Proceed,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  colour  bold. 
The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse  : 
To  such  adapt  thy  lyre,  and  suit  thy  powerful 
verse. 


1  An  aquatic  bird,  on  the  eggs  of  which  the  inhabitants 
01  St.  Kilda,  another  of  tho  Hebrides,  chiefly  subsb* 


In  scenes  like  these,  which,  daring  to  depart 

From  sober  truth,  are  still  to  Nature  true, 

And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  Fancy's  view, 
Th'  heroic  Muse  employ'd  her  Tasso's  art ! 

How  have  I  trembled,  when,  at  Tancred's  stroke, 
Its  gushhig  blood  the  gaping  cypress  pour'd  ! 

When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  spoke, 
And  the  \Vild  blast  upheaved  the  vanish'd  a^:rd ! 

How  have  I  sat,  when  piped  the  pensi"  j  wind, 
To  hear  his  harp  by  British  Fairfax  strung ! 

Prevailing  poet !  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung'' 

Hence,  at  each  sound,  imagination  gloTVs! 
Hence,  at  each  picture,  vivid  life  starts  here ! 

Hence  his  warm  lay  with  softest  sweetness  flows; 
Melting,  it  flows,pure,murm'ring,  strong  and  clear. 
And  fills  th'  impassion'd  heart,  and  wins  th'  har- 
monious ear ! 


All  liail !  ye  scenes,  that  o'er  my  soul  prevail'. 

Ye  splendid  friths  and  lakes,  which,  far  away. 

Are  by  smooth  Annan  -  fill'd,  or  past'ral  Tay ' 
Or  Don's  •»  romantic  springs,  at  distance,  hail  1 
The  time  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 

Your  lowly  glens,  o'erhung  with  spreading  broom , 
Or  o'er  your  stretching  heaths,  by  Fancy  led ; 

Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep  in  awful  gloom ! 
Then  will  I  dress  once  more  the  faded  bower, 

Where  JonsonS    sate    in   Drummond's   classic 
Or  crop,  from  Tiviotdale,  each  lyric  flower,  [shade: 

And  mourn,  on  Yarrow's  banks,where  Willy's  laid' 
Meantime,  ye  pow'rs  that  on  the  plains  which  bore 

The  cordial  youth,  on  Lothian's  plains,  attend! — 
Where'er  Home  dwells,  on  hill,  or  lowly  moor, 

To  liim  I  lose  your  kind  protection  lend. 

And,  touch'd  with  love  like  mine,  preserve  mv 
absent  friend ! 

2  3  4  Three  rivers  in  Scotland. 

'  Ben  Jonson  paid  a  visit  on  foot,  in  1619,  to  the  Scot 
poet  Drummond,  at  his  seat  of  Ilawthornden,  vrithln  fo 
miles  of  Edinburgh. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE 

OF 

JAMES    THOMSONc 

BY  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 


J-VMES  Thomson,  the  son  of  a  minister  well  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  diligence,  was 
born  September  7,  1700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh,  of  which  his  father 
was  pastor.  His  mother,  whose  name  was  Hume,*  inherited,  as  co-heiress,  a  portion 
of  a  small  estate.  The  revenue  of  a  parish  in  Scotland  is  seldom  large ;  and  it  was 
probably  in  commiseration  of  the  difficulty  with  which  Mr  Thomson  supported  his 
family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr  Riccarton,  a  neighbourmg  minister,  discovering 
in  James  uncommon  promises  of  future  excellence,  undertook  to  superintend  his 
education  and  provide  him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  school  of  Jedburg,  a 
place  which  he  delights  to  recollect  in  his  poem  of  Autumn ;  but  was  not  considered 
by  his  master  as  superior  to  common  boys,  though  in  those  early  days  he  amused  his 
patron  and  his  friends  with  poetical  compositions ;  with  which,  however,  he  so  little 
pleased  himself,  that  on  every  new-year's  day  he  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  productions 
of  the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  school  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  not  resided  two 
years  when  his  father  died,  and  left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of  their  mother,  who 
raised  upon  her  httle  estate  what  money  a  mortgage  could  afford,  and  removing  with 
her  family  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to  see  her  son  rising  into  eminence. 

The  design  of  Thomson's  friends  was  to  breed  him  a  minister.  He  Uved  at  Edin- 
burgh, as  at  school,  without  distinction  or  expectation,  till  at  the  usual  time  he 
performed  a  probationary  exercise  by  explaining  a  psalm.  His  diction  was  so 
poetically  splendid,  that  Mr  Hamilton,  the  professor  of  divinity,  reproved  him  for 

«  ills  mother's  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter.    His  grandmotlier's  name  was  Hume. 
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speaking  language  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience  ;  and  lie  censured  one  of  his 
expressions  as  indecent,  if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  his  thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastical  character, 
and  he  probably  cultivated  with  new  dihgence  his  blossoms  of  poetry,  which,  however, 
were  in  some  danger  of  a  blast ;  for,  submitting  his  productions  to  some  who  thought 
themselves  qualified  to  criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults ;  but  finding  other 
'udges  more  favourable,  he  did  not  suifer  himself  to  sink  into  despondence. 

He  easily  discovered  that  the  only  stage  on  which  a  poet  could  appear  with  any 
hope  of  advantage  was  London ;  a  place  too  wide  for  the  operation  of  petty 
competition  and  private  malignity,  where  merit  might  soon  become  conspicuous,  and 
would  find  friends  as  soon  as  it  became  reputable  to  befriend  it.  A  lady  who  was 
acquainted  with  his  mother  advised  him  to  the  journey,  and  promised  some  counte- 
nance or  assistance,  which  at  last  he  never  received ;  however,  he  jr.stified  his 
adventure  by  her  encouragement,  and  came  to  seek  in  London  patronage  and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr  Mallet,  then  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Montrose.  lie  had  recommendations  to  several  persons  of  consequence,  which  he 
had  tied  up  carefully  in  his  handkerchief ;  but  as  he  passed  along  the  street,  with 
the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new-comer,  his  attention  was  upon  every  thing  rather  than 
his  pocket,  and  his  magazine  of  credentials  was  stolen  from  him. 

His  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes.  For  the  supply  of  all  his  necessities,  his  whole 
fund  was  his  Winter,  which  for  a  time  could  find  no  purchaser,  till  at  last  Mr  Millar 
was  persuaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price,  and  this  low  price  he  had  for  some  time 
reason  to  regret ;  but  by  accident  Mr  Whatley,  a  man  not  wholly  unknown  among 
authors^  happening  to  turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  so  dehghted  that  he  ran  from  place 
to  place  celebrating  its  excellence.  Thomson  obtained  likewise  the  notice  of  Aaron 
Hill,  whom,  being  friendless  and  indigent,  and  glad  of  kindness,  he  courted  with 
every  expression  of  servile  adulation. 

Winte7-  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  but  attracted  no  regard  from  him 
to  the  author,  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  attention  by  some  verses  addressed  to 
Thomson,  and  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  which  censured  the  great  for  their 
neglect  of  ingenious  men.  Thomson  then  received  a  present  of  twenty  guineas,  of 
which  he  gives  this  account  to  Mr  Hill  : 

'  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  that  on  Saturday  morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer 
Compton.  A  certain  gentleman,  without  my  desire,  spoke  to  him  concerning  me ; 
his  answer  was,  that  I  had  never  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put  the 
question,  if  he  desired  that  I  should  wait  on  him  ?  He  returned,  he  did.  On  this, 
the  gentleman  gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to  him.  He  received  me  in  what  they 
commonly  call  a  civil  manner,  asked  me  some  commonplace  questions,  and  made  me 
a  present  of  twenty  guineas.     I  am  very  ready  to  own  that  the  present  was  larger 
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than  my  performance  deserved,  aud  shall  ascribe  it  to  liis  generosity,  or  any  other 
canse,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the  address.' 

The  poem,  which  being  of  a  new  kind,  few  would  venture  at  first  to  like,  by  degrees 
gained  upon  the  pubUc  ;  and  one  edition  was  very  speedily  succeeded  by  another. 

Thomson's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every  day  brought  him  new  friends ;  among 
others,  Dr  Bundle,  a  man  afterwards  unfortunately  famous,  sought  his  acquaintance, 
and  found  his  qualities  such,  that  he  recommended  him  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot. 

Winter  was  accompanied  in  many  editions  not  only  with  a  preface  and  dedication, 
but  with  poetical  praises  by  Mr  Hill,  Mr  Mallet  (then  Malloch),  and  INIira,  the 
fictitious  name  of  a  lady  once  too  well  known.  Why  the  dedications  are,  to  Winter 
and  the  other  seasons,  contrarily  to  custom,  left  out  in  the  collected  works,  the  reader 

may  inquire. 

The  next  year  (1727)  he  distinguished  himself  by  three  pubhcations  :  of  Summer, 
in  pursuance  of  his  plan ;  of  A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  perform  as  an  exact  philosopher  by  the  instruction  of  Mr  Gray  ;  and  of 
Britannia,  a  kind  of  poetical  invective  against  the  ministry,  whom  the  nation  then 
thought  not  forward  enough  in  resenting  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards.  By  this 
piece  he  declared  himself  an  adherent  to  the  opposition,  and  had  therefore  no  favour 
to  expect  from  the  court. 

Thomson,  having  been  some  time  entertained  in  the  family  of  the  Lord  Binning, 
was  desirous  of  testifying  his  gratitude  by  making  him  the  patron  of  his  Sumvier;  but 
the  same  kindness  which  had  first  disposed  Lord  Binning  to  encourage  him,  determined 
him  to  refuse  the  dedication,  which  was  by  his  advice  addressed  to  Mr  Dodington, 
a  man  who  had  more  power  to  advance  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  a  poet. 

Spring  was  pubUshed  next  year,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Hertford ; 
whose  practice  it  was  to  invite  every  summer  some  poet  into  the  country,  to  hear  her 
verses  and  assist  her  studies.  This  honour  was  one  summer  conferred  on  Thomson, 
who  took  more  delight  in  carousing  with  Lord  Hertford  and  his  friends  than  assisting 
her  ladyship's  poetical  operations,  and  therefore  never  received  another  summons. 

Autumn,  the  season  to  which  the  Spring  and  Summer  are  preparatory,  still  remained 
unsung,  and  was  delayed  till  he  published  (1730)  his  works  collected. 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  Sophonisha,  which  raised  such  expectation, 
that  every  rehearsal  was  dignified  with  a  splendid  audience,  collected  to  anticipate 
the  dehght  that  was  preparing  for  the  public.  It  was  observed,  however,  that 
nobody  was  much  affected,  and  that  the  company  rose  as  from  a  moral  lecture. 

It  had  upon  the  stage  no  unusual  degree  of  success.  Slight  accidents  will  operate 
upon  the  taste  of  pleasure.     There  is  a  feeble  line  in  the  play  : 

•0  Sophonisba,  Sophonisba,  0 !' 
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This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody : 

'  0  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  0!' 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the  town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  prologue  to  Sophonisba  the  first  part  was 
written  by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  finish  it ;  and  that  the  concluding 
lines  were  added  by  Mallet. 

Thomson  was,  not  long  afterwards,  by  the  influence  of  Dr  Rundle,  sent  to  travel 
with  Mr  Charles  Talbot,  the  eldest  son  of  the  chancellor.  He  was  yet  young  enough 
to  receive  new  impressions,  to  have  his  opinions  rectified,  aud  his  views  enlarged;  nor 
can  he  be  supposed  to  have  wanted  that  curiosity  which  is  inseparable  from  an  active 
and  comprehensive  mind.  He  may  therefore  now  be  supposed  to  have  revelled  in  all 
the  joys  of  intellectual  luxury  ;  he  was  every  day  feasted  with  instructive  novelties ; 
he  lived  splendidly  without  expense ;  and  might  expect  when  he  returned  home  a 
certain  establishment. 

At  this  time  a  long  course  of  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the 
nation  with  clamours  for  liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt  the  want,  and  with  care  for 
liberty,  which  was  not  in  danger.  Thomson,  in  his  travels  on  the  continent,  found 
or  fancied  so  many  evils  arising  from  the  tyranny  of  other  governments,  that  he 
resolved  to  write  a  very  long  poem,  in  five  parts,  upon  liberty. 

While  he  was  busy  on  the  first  book,  Mr  Talbot  died ;  and  Thomson,  who  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place  of  secretary  of  the  briefs,  pays  in  the 
initial  lines  a  decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  spent,  and  the  author  congratulated  himself 
upon  it,  as  his  noblest  work  ;  but  an  author  and  his  reader  are  not  always  of  a 
mind.  Liberty  called  in  vam  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises  and  reward  her 
encomiast:  her  praises  were  condemned  to  harbour  spiders  and  to  gather  dust: 
none  of  Thomson's  performances  were  so  little  regarded. 

The  judgment  of  the  pubUc  was  not  erroneous  :  the  recurrence  of  the  same  images 
must  tire  in  time ;  an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  position  which  nobody 
denied,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning  superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  disgusting. 

The  poem  of  Liberty  does  not  now  appear  in  its  original  state ;  but,  when  the 
author's  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  was  shortened  by  Sir  George  Lyttelton, 
with  a  liberty  which,  as  it  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  lessen  the  confidence  of  society, 
and  to  confound  the  characters  of  authors,  by  making  one  man  write  by  the  judgment 
of  another,  cannot  be  justified  by  any  supposed  propriety  of  the  alteration,  or  kind- 
ness of  the  friend — I  wish  to  see  it  exhibited  as  its  author  left  it.* 

•  '  A  poem  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Congreve,  inscribed  to  her  Grace  Henrietta  Dnchess  of  Marl- 
borough, London,  printed  for  J.  Millar,  and  sold  at  his  shop  near  the  Horse  Guards  :  1729,  price  siX' 
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Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  seems  for  a  while  to  have  suspended 
his  poetry  ;  but  he  was  soon  called  back  to  labour  by  the  death  of  the  chancellor,  for 
his  place  than  became  vacant ;  and  though  the  Lord  Hardwick  delayed  for  some 
time  to  give  it  away,  Thomson's  bashfulness  or  pride,  or  some  other  motive  perhaps 
not  more  laudable,  withheld  him  from  sohciting ;  and  the  new  chancellor  would  not 
give  him  what  he  would  not  ask. 

He  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indigence ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  that 
time  straggling  for  popularity,  and  by  the  influence  of  Mr  Lyttelton,  professed  him- 
self the  patron  of  wit :  to  him  Thomson  was  introduced,  and  being  gaily  interrogated 
about  the  state  of  his  affairs,  said,  '  that  they  were  in  a  more  poetical  posture  than 
formerly  ;'  and  had  a  pension  allowed  him  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced  (1738)*  the  tragedy  of  Agame.nnon, 
which  was  much  shortened  in  the  representation.  It  had  the  fate  which  most  com- 
monly attends  mythological  stories,  and  was  only  endwred,  but  not  favoured.  It 
struggled  with  such  difficulty  through  the  first  night,  that  Thomson,  coming  late  to 
his  friends  with  whom  he  was  to  sup,  excused  his  delay  by  telling  them  how  the  sweat 
of  his  distress  had  so  disordered  his  wig  that  he  could  not  come  till  he  had  been 
refitted  by  a  barber. 

He  so  interested  himself  in  his  own  drama,  that,  if  I  remember  right,  as  he  sat  in 
the  upper  gallery,  he  accompanied  the  players  by  audible  recitation,  till  a  friendly 
hint  frighted  him  to  silence.  Pope  countenanced  Agamemnon  by  coming  to  it  the  first 
night,  and  was  welcomed  to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap :  he  had  much  regard  for 
Thomson,  and  once  expressed  it  in  a  poetical  epistle  sent  to  Italy;  of  which,  however, 
he  abated  the  value  by  translating  some  of  the  hues  into  his  epistle  to  Arbuthnot.f 

About  this  time  the  act  was  passed  for  licensing  plays,  of  which  the  first  operation 
was  the  prohibition  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  a  tragedy  of  Mr  Brooke,  whom  the  public 
recompensed  by  a  very  liberal  subscription ;  the  next  was  the  refusal  of  Edivard  and 
Eleonora,  offered  by  Thomson.     It  is  hard  to  discover  why  either  ]ilay  should  have 

pence ;'  and  a  poetical  address  '  To  Love,'  both  by  Thomson,  and  neither  included  in  any  existing 
edition  of  his  works,  have  been  printed  by  the  Percy  Society,  under  the  zealous  care  of  Mr  Peter 
Cunningham. 

*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  this  year  an  edition  of  Milton's  Areopagitica  was  published  by 
Millar,  to  which  Thomson  wrote  a  preface. 

f  A  part  of  the  prologue  to  this  play,  the  lines  marked  in  the  printed  copies  by  inverted  commas, 
was  prohibited  to  be  spoken  by  the  licenser.    The  '  words  of  fear '  were  these : 

•As  such  our  fair  attempt,  we  hope  to  see 
Our  judges,  here  at  least,  from  influence  free; 
One  place  unbiass'd  yet  by  party  rage. 
Where  only  honour  votes — the  British  stage. 
We  ask  for  justice,  for  indulgence  sue  : 
Our  best,  last  license  must  proceed  from  you.' 
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been  obstructed.  Thomson  likewise  endeavoured  to  repair  his  loss  by  a  subscription, 
of  which  I  cannot  now  tell  the  success. 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the  unkind  treatment  of  Thomson,  one  of  the  minis- 
terial writers  remarked,  that  'he  had  taken  a  liberty  which  was  not  agreeable  to 
Britannia  in  any  season^ 

He  was  soon  after  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Mallet,  to  write  the  mask  of 
Alfred,  which  was  acted  before  the  prince  at  CUefden  House. 

His  next  work  (17-i5)  was  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  the  most  successful  of  all  his 
tragedies,  for  it  still  keeps  its  turn  upon  the  stage.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
was,  either  by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  study,  much  qualified  for  tragedy.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  much  sense  of  the  pathetic ;  and  his  diffusive  and  de- 
scriptive style  produced  declamation  rather  than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of 
surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward  Islands ;  from  which,  when  his  deputy  was  paid, 
he  received  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish  was  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  which  was  many 
years  under  his  hand,  but  was  at  last  finished  with  great  accuracy.  The  first  canto 
opens  a  scene  of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  ease,  but  was  not  long  to  enjoy  it ;  for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water 
between  London  and  Kew,  he  caught  a  disorder  which,  with  some  careless  exaspera- 
tion, ended  in  a  fever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  August  27,  1748.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Richmond,  without  an  inscription ;  but  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thomson  was  of  a  stature  above  the  middle  size,  and  'more  fat  than  bard  beseems,' 
of  a  dull  countenance,  and  a  gross,  unanimated,  uninviting  appearance ;  silent  iu 
mingled  company,  but  cheerful  among  select  friends,  and  by  his  friends  very  tenderly 
and  warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  Coriolamis,  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron, 
Sir  George  Lyttelton,  brought  upon  the  stage  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  re- 
commended by  a  prologue,  which  Quin,  who  had  long  lived  with  Thomson  in  fond 
intimacy,  spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  him  'to  be,'  on  that  occasion,  'no  actor.' 
The  commencement  of  this  benevolence  is  very  honourable  to  Quin,  who  is  reported 
to  have  delivered  Thomson,  then  known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arrest  by 
a  very  considerable  present;  and  its  continuance  is  honourable  to  both;  for  friendship 
is  not  always  the  sequel  of  obhgation.*     By  this  tragedy  a  considerable  sum  was 


*  Quin,  learning  that  Thomson  was  in  great  distress,  visited  him,  and  told  him  he  was  in  his 
debt.  Thomson,  -vvho  did  not  suppose  that  anj'  man  could  owe  him  a  single  farthing,  answered, 
with  the  jealousy  of  misfortune,  somewhat  peevishly;  and  he  thought  the  assertion  was  meant  to 
deride  him.    Quin  answered,  'Sir,  I  am  one  of  the  many  who  are  in  your  debt  for  the  pleasure 
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raised,  of  which  part  discharged  his  debts,  and  the  rest  was  remitted  to  his  sisters, 
whom,  however  removed  from  them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded  with  great 
tenderness. 

The  benevolence  of  Thomson  was  fervid,*  but  not  active :  he  would  give  on  all  occa- 
sions what  assistance  his  purse  would  supply ;  but  the  offices  of  intervention  or  solicita- 
tion he  could  not  conquer  his  sluggishness  sufficiently  to  perform.  The  affairs  of  others, 
however,  were  not  more  neglected  than  his  own.  He  had  often  felt  the  inconveniences 
of  idleness,  but  he  never  cured  it ;  and  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  character,  that 
he  talked  of  writing  an  Eastern  tale  '  of  the  man  who  loved  to  be  in  distress.' 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unskilful  and  inarticulate  manner  of  pronounc- 
ing any  lofty  or  solemn  composition.  He  was  once  reading  to  Dodington,  who, 
being  himself  a  reader  eminently  elegant,  was  so  much  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance, 
that  he  snatched  the  paper  from  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not  understand 
his  own  verses. 

The  biographer  of  Thomson  has  remarked,  that  an  author's  hfe  is  best  read  in  his 
works  :  his  observation  was  not  well-timed.  Savage,  who  Kved  much  with  Thomson,f 
once  told  me,  he  heard  a  lady  remarking  that  she  could  gather  from  his  works  three 
parts  of  his  character ;  that  he  was  '  a  great  lover,  a  great  swimmer,  and  rigorously 
abstinent :'  but,  said  Savage,  he  knows  not  any  love  but  that  of  the  sex ;  he  was, 
perhaps,  never  in  cold  water  in  his  Ufe ;  and  he  indulges  himself  in  all  the  luxury  that 
comes  within  his  reach.  Yet  Savage  always  spoke  with  the  most  eager  praise  of  his 
social  qualities,  his  warmth  and  constancy  of  friendship,  and  his  adherence  to  his  first 
acquaintance  when  the  advancement  of  his  reputation  had  left  them  behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the  highest  kind :  his  mode  of  thinking 
and  of  expressing  his  thoughts  is  original.  His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank 
verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of 
Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growth,  without  tran- 
scription, without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always  as 
a  man  of  genius ;  he  looks  round  on  nature  and  on  life  with  the  eye  which  Nature 
bestows  only  on  a  poet :  the  eye  that  distinguishes,  in  every  thing  presented  to  its 
view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a 
mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute. 

which  your  poem  of  the  Seasons  has  afforded  us,  and  you  will  give  mc  leave  to  discharge  my  por- 
tion of  it  now  that  there  is  fit  opportunity ;'  and  so  saying,  presented  him  with  a  note  for  £100. 

♦  '  He  had  the  most  benevolent  heart  that  ever  warmed  the  human  breast.'— Smollett,  History  of 
England,  xiii.  433. 

t  '  Several  references  to  the  two  poets,'  writes  Mr  Peter  Cunningham,  '  occur  in  a  curious  little 
volume  of  letters,  quite  overlooked  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  equally  so  by  Mr  Corney,  entitled 
"A  Collection  of  Letters  never  before  printed,  written  by  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.,  and  other  ingeni- 
ous gentlemen,  to  the  late  Aaron  Hill,  Esq.  1751."  12mo,  pp.  88.  Among  these  letters  are  fourteen 
from  Thomson  to  Hill.' 

X 
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The  reader  of  The  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thomson  shows 
him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  verse  seems  properly  used.  Thomson's  wide 
expansion  of  general  views,  and  his  enumeration  of  circumstantial  varieties,  would 
have  been  obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  intersections  of  the  sense, 
which  are  the  necessary  effects  of  rhyme. 

His  descriptions  of  extended  scenes  and  general  effects  bring  before  us  the  whole 
magnificence  of  nature,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadful.  The  gaiety  of  spring,  the 
splendour  of  summer,  the  tranquillity  of  autumn,  and  the  horror  of  winter,  take  in 
their  turns  possession  of  the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appearances  of 
things  as  they  are  successively  varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to 
us  so  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and 
kindle  with  his  sentiments.  Nor  is  the  naturahst  without  his  part  in  the  entertain- 
ment ;  for  he  is  assisted  to  recollect  and  to  combine,  to  range  bis  discoveries,  and  to 
amplify  the  sphere  of  his  contemplation. 

The  great  defect  of  The  Seasons  is  want  of  method ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that 
there  was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances  subsisting  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be 
given  why  one  should  be  mentioned  before  another  ;  yet  the  memory  wants  the  help 
of  order,  and  the  curiosity  is  not  excited  by  suspense  or  expectation. 

His  diction  is  in  the  highest  degree  florid  and  luxuriant,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be 
to  his  images  and  thoughts  'both  their  lustre  and  their  shade;'  such  as  invest  them 
with  splendour,  through  which,  perhaps,  they  are  not  always  easily  discerned.  It  is 
too  exuberant,  and  sometimes  may  be  charged  with  filling  the  ear  more  than  the 
mind. 

These  poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  at  their  first  appearance,  I  have  since 
foun'l  altered  and  enlarged  by  subsequent  revisals,  as  the  author  supposed  his  judg- 
ment to  grow  more  exact,  and  as  books  or  conversation  extended  his  knowledge  and 
opened  his  prospects.  They  are,  I  think,  improved  in  general;  yet  I  know  not 
whether  they  have  not  lost  part  of  what  Temple  calls  their  '  race ;'  a  word  which, 
applied  to  wines  in  its  primitive  sense,  means  the  flavour  of  the  soil. 

Liberty,  when  it  first  appeared,  I  tried  to  read,  and  soon  desisted.  I  have  never 
tried  again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either  praise  or  censure. 

The  highest  praise  which  he  has  received  ought  not  to  be  suppressed.  It  is  said 
by  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  the  prologue  to  his.posthumous  play,  that  his  works  contained 

'  No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot.' 
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Et  nunc  omnia  ager,  nunc  omnts  parturit  arbos. 

Nunc  frondent  silvae,  nunc  formoslsslmus  annus— Vikg. 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  COUNTESS  OF  HERTFORD. 

Madam,  . 

I  have  always  observed  that,  in  addresses  of  this  nature,  the  general  taste  of  the  world  demands  mgenioua 
turns  of  wit,  and  disguised  artful  periods,  instead  of  an  open  sincerity  of  sentiment  flowing  in  a  plain  expression. 
From  what  'secret  impatience  of  the  justest  praise,  when  bestowed  on  others,  this  often  proceeds,  rather  than  a 
pretended  delicacy,  is  beyond  my  purpose  here  to  inquire  ;  but,  as  nothing  is  more  foreign  to  the  disposition  of  a 
soul  sincerely  pleased  with  the  contemplation  of  what  is  beautiful  and  excellent,  than  wit  and  turn,  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  your  Ladyship's  character,  either  to  touch  it  in  that  gay  trifling  manner,  or  venture  on  a 
particular  detail  of  those  truly  amiable  qualities  of  which  it  is  composed.  A  mind  exalted,  pure,  and  elegant- 
a  heart  overflowing  with  humanity,  and  the  whole  train  of  virtues  thence  derived,  that  give  a  pleasing  spirit  to 
conversation-an  engaging  simplicity  to  the  manners,  and  form  the  life  to  harmony-are  rather  to  be  felt  and 
silently  admired  than  expressed.  I  have  attempted,  in  the  following  poem,  to  paint  some  of  the  most  tender  beauties 
and  delicate  appearances  of  Nature,  how  much  m  vain  your  Ladyship's  taste  will,  I  am  afraid,  but  too  soon  dis- 
cover  ;  yet  would  it  still  be  a  much  easier  task  to  find  expression  for  all  that  variety  of  colour,  form,  and  fragrance 
which  enrich  the  Season  I  describe,  than  to  speak  the  many  nameless  graces  and  native  riches  of  a  mind 
capable  so  much  at  once  to  relish  solitude  and  adorn  society.  To  whom  then  could  these  sheets  be  more  properly 
inscribed  than  to  you,  JIada.m,  whose  influence  in  the  world  can  give  them  the  protection  they  want,  while  your 
fine  imagination  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Rural  Nature  will  recommend  them  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  your  favourable  notice?  Happy,  if  I  have  hit  any  of  those  images  and  correspondent  sentiments,  your 
calm  evening  walks  in  the  most  delightful  retirement  have  oft  inspired.  I  could  add  too,  that  as  this  poem  grew 
up  under  your  encouragement,  it  has  therefore  a  natural  claim  to  your  patronage.  Should  you  read  it  with 
approbation,  its  music  shall  not  droop ;  and  should  it  have  the  good  fortune  to  deserve  your  smUes,  its  roses 
shall  not  wither.  But,  where  the  subject  is  so  tempting,  lest  I  begin  my  poem  before  the  dedication  is  ended,  I 
here  break  short  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  with  the  highest  respect.  Madam, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

James  Thomson. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  subject  proposed.  Inscribed  to  the  Countess  of 
Hertford.  The  season  is  described  as  it  affects  the  various 
parts  of  nature,  ascending  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ; 
with  digressions  arising  from  the  subject.  Its  influence 
jn  inanimate  matter,  on  vegetables,  on  brute  animals,  and 
lastly  on  man  ;  concluding  with  a  dissuasive  from  the  wild 
and  irregular  passion  of  love,  opposed  to  that  of  a  pure  and 
happy  kind. 


Come  gentle  Spring,  etlierial  mildness,  come, 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud. 
While  music  wakes  around,  veil'd  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. 


0  Hertford  !  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts 
With  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  innocence  and  meditation  join'd 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song. 
Which  thy  own  season  paints,  when  Nature  all 
Is  blooming  and  benevolent,  like  thee. 

And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  off, 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts  : 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill, 
The  shatter'd  forest  and  the  ravaged  vale, 
While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touch, 
Dis^lving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost, 
The  mountains  lift  their  green  heads  to  the  sky. 

As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirm'd, 
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And  Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 
Chills  the  pale  morn,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  delightless  :  so  that  scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingulf 'd 
To  shake  the  sounding  marsh  ;  or  from  the  shore 
The  plover,  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 
And  smg  their  wild  notes  to  the  listening  waste. 

At  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  sun. 
And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him.     Then  no  more 
The  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramp'd  with  cold  ; 
But,  full  of  life  and  vivifying  soul,  [thin, 

Lifts  the  light  clouds  sublime,  and  spreads  them 
Fleecy,  and  white,  o'er  all-surrounding  heaven. 

Forth  fly  the  tepid  airs  ;  and  unconfined, 
Unbinding  earth,  the  moving  softness  strays. 
Joyous,  the  impatient  husbandman  perceives 
Relentmg  Nature,  and  his  lusty  steers        [plough 
Drives  from  their  stalls,  to  where  the  well-used 
Lies  in  the  furrow,  loosen'd  from  the  frost. 
There,  unrefusing,  to  the  harness'd  yoke 
they  lend  their  shoulder,  and  begin  their  toil, 
Cheer'd  by  the  simple  song  and  soaring  lark, 
Meanwhile  incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans,  removes  the  obstructing  clay. 
Winds  the  whole  work,  and  sidelong  lays  the  glebe. 
While  through  the  neighbouring  fields  the  sower 
stalks 
With  measured  step,  and,  liberal,  throws  the  grain 
Into  the  faithful  bosom  of  the  ground. 
The  harrow  follows  harsh,  and  shuts  the  scene. 
Be  gracious.  Heaven  !  for  now  laborious  man 
Has  done  his  part.     Ye  fostering  breezes,  blow  ! 
Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend  ! 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  sun, 
Into  the  perfect  year  !     Nor  ye  who  live 
In  luxury  and  ease,  in  pomp  and  pride. 
Think  these  lost  themes  unworthy  of  your  car  : 
Such  themes  as  these  the  rural  Maro  sung 
To  wide-imperial  Rome,  in  the  full  height 
Of  elegance  and  taste,  by  Gi'eece  refined. 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  employ'd 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind  : 
And  some,  with  whom  compared  your  insect  tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day. 
Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  ruled  the  storm 
Of  mighty  war  ;  then,  with  unwearied  hand. 
Disdaining  little  delicacies,  seized 
The  plough,  and  greatly  independent  lived. 

Ye  generous  Britons,  venerate  the  plough  ! 
And  o'er  your  hills,  and  long  withdrawing  vales. 
Let  Autumn  spread  his  treasures  to  the  sun. 
Luxuriant  and  unbounded.     As  the  sea. 
Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain. 
Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a  thousand  shores 
Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports. 
So  with  superior  boon  may  your  rich  soil. 
Exuberant,  Nature's  better  blessings  pour 
O'er  every  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 
And  be  the  exhaustless  granary  of  a  world  ! 

Nor  only  through  the  lenient  air  this  change, 
Delicious,  breathes  ;  the  penetrative  sun. 
His  force  deep-darting  to  the  dark  i-etreat 
Of  vegetation,  sets  the  steaming  power 
At  large,  to  wander  o'er  the  verdant  earth. 
In  various  hues  ;  but  chiefly  thee,  gay  green  ! 
Thou  smiling  Nature's  universal  robe  ! 
United  light  and  shade  ;  where  the  sight  dv.  ells 
With  growing  strength,  and  ever-new  delight. 
From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hill, 
lied  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 


And  swells,  and  deepens  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 

The  hawthorn  whitens  ;  and  the  juicy  groves 

Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees. 

Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display'd 

In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales  ; 

Where  the  deer  rustle  through  the  twining  brako, 

And  the  bii'ds  sing  conceal'd.     At  once  array'd 

In  all  the  colours  of  the  flushing  year. 

By  Nature's  swift  and  secret-working  hand, 

The  garden  glows,  and  fills  the  liberal  air 

With  lavish  fragrance  ;  while  the  promised  fruit 

Lies  yet  a  little  embryo  unpercelved 

Within  its  crimson  folds.     Now  from  the  town 

Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damps, 

Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  dewy  fields,         [drops 

Where  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trembling 

From  the  bent  bush,  as  through  the  verdant  maze 

Of  sweet-briar  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk  ; 

Or  taste  the  smell  of  dau-y  ;  or  ascend 

Some  eminence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plains. 

And  see  the  country,  far  diff'used  around, 

One  boundless  blush,  one  white-empurpled  shower 

Of  mingled  blossoms  ;  where  the  raptured  eye 

Hurries  from  joy  to  joy,  and,  hid  beneath 

The  fair  profusion,  yellow  Autumn  spies. 

If,  brush'd  from  Russian  wilds,  a  cutting  gale 
Rise  not,  and  scatter  from  his  humid  wings 
The  clammy  mildew  ;  or,  dry-blowing,  breathe 
Untimely  frost  ;  before  whose  baleful  blast 
The   full-blown   Spring   through    all   her   foliage 
Joyless  and  dead,  a  wide-dejected  waste,  [shrmks. 
For  oft,  engender'd  by  the  hazy  north, 
MjTiads  on  myriads,  insect  armies  warp 
Keen  in  the  poisoned  breeze  ;  and  wasteful  eat, 
Through  buds  and  bark,  into  the  blacken'd  core, 
Their  eager  way.     A  feeble  race  !  yet  oft 
The  sacred  sons  of  vengeance,  on  whose  course 
Corrosive  famine  waits,  and  kills  the  year. 
To  check  this  plague,  the  skilful  farmer  chaff 
And  blazing  straw  before  his  orchard  bui-ns  ; 
Till,  all  involved  in  smoke,  the  latent  foe 
From  every  cranny  suff'ocated  falls  : 
Or  scatters  o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  dust 
Of  pepper,  fatal  to  thj  frosty  tribe  : 
Or,  when  the  envenom'd  leaf  begins  to  curl, 
With  sprinkled  water  >h'owns  them  in  their  nest ; 
Nor,  while  they  pick  theru  up  with  busy  bill, 
Tiio  little  trooping  birds  unwisely  scares. 

Be  patient,  swain.-s  ;  these  cruel-seeming  winds 
Blow  not  in  vain.  Far  hence  they  keep  repress'd 
Those  deepening  clouds  on  clouds,  surcharged  with 
That  o'er  the  vast  Atlantic  hither  borne,  [rain. 
In  endless  train,  would  quench  the  summer- blaze. 
And,  cheerless,  drown  the  crude  unripen'd  year. 

The  north-east  spends  his  rage  ;  he  now  shut  up 
Within  his  iron  cave,  the  effusive  south 
Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  heaven 
Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  showers  disteni 
At  first  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise, 
Scarce  staining  ether  ;  but  by  swift  degrees, 
In  heaps  on  heaps,  the  doubling  vapour  sails 
Along  the  loaded  sky,  and  minglhig  deep 
Sits  on  the  horizon  round  a  settled  gluinn  : 
'  Not  such  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed. 
Oppressing  life  ;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind. 
And  full  of  every  hope  and  every  joy. 
The  wish  of  Nature.     Gradual  sinks  the  breez& 
Into  a  perfect  calm,  that  not  a  breath 
Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  closing  woods 
Or  rustling  turr  the  many-twinkling  leaves 
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Of  aspen  tall.     The  uncurling  floods,  diflfused, 

In  glassy  breadth,  seem  through  delusive  lapse 

Forgetful  of  their  course.     'Tis  silence  all 

And  pleasing  expectation.     Herds  and  flocks 

Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and,  mute-imploring,  eye 

The  falling  verdure.     Hush'd  in  short  suspense, 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  oft', 

And  wait  the  approachmg  sign  to  strike  at  once 

Into  the  general  choir.     Even  mountains,  vales. 

And  forests  seem,  impatient,  to  demand 

The  promised  sweetness.     Man  superior  walks 

Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 

And  looking  lively  gratitude.     At  last 

The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields  ; 

And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 

Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow, 

In  large  effusion,  o'er  the  freshen'd  world. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 

By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks, 

Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

But  who  can  hold  the  shade,  while  Heaven  descends 

In  universal  bounty,  shedding  herbs, 

And  fruits,  and  flowers,  on  Nature's  ample  lap  1 

Swift  Fancy  fired  anticipates  their  growth  ; 

And,  while  the  milky  nutriment  distils, 

Beholds  the  kindling  country  colour  round. 

Thus  all  day  long  the  full-distended  clouds 
Indulge  their  genial  stores,  and  well  shower'd  earth 
Is  deep  enrich'd  with  vegetable  life  ; 
Till,  in  the  western  sky,  the  downward  sun 
Looks  out,  eff"ulgent,  from  amid  the  flush 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay-shifting  to  his  beam. 
The  rapid  radiance,  instantaneous,  strikes 
The  illumined  mountain,  through  the  forest  streams, 
Shakes  on  the  floods,  and  in  a  yellow  mist, 
I'ar  smoking,  o'er  the  interminable  plain. 
In  twinkling  mjTiads  lights  the  dewy  gems. 
Moist,bright,andgreen,the  landscape  laughsaround. 
Full  swell  the  woods  ;  their  every  music  wakes, 
Mix'd  in  wild  concert  with  the  warbling  brooks 
Increased,  the  distant  bleatings  of  the  hills. 
And  hollow  lows  responsive  from  the  vales. 
Whence  blending  all  the  sweeten'd  zephyr  springs. 
Meantime,  refracted  fi-om  yon  eastern  cloud. 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense  ;  and  every  hue  unfolds 
In  fair  proportion,  running  from  the  red 
To  where  the  violet  fades  into  the  sky. 
Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism  : 
And  to  the  sage-instructed  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light,  by  thee  disclosed 
From  the  white  mingling  maze.     Not  so  the  boy  ; 
He  wondering  views  the  bright  enchantment  bend. 
Delightful,  o'er  the  radiant  fields,  and  runs 
To  catch  the  falling  glory  ;  but  amazed 
Beholds  the  amusive  arch  before  him  fly, 
Then  vanish  quite  away      Still  night  succeeds, 
A  soften'd  shade,  and  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning  beam,  to  give  to  light, 
Raised  through  ten  thousand  difterent  plastic  tubes^ 
The  balmy  treasures  of  the  former  day. 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs,  profusely  wild. 
O'er  all  the  deep-green  eartli,  beyond  the  power 
Of  botanist  to  number  up  their  tribes  ; 
Whether  he  steals  along  the  lonely  dale, 
In  silent  search  ;  or  through  the  forest,  rank 
With  what  the  dull  incurious  weeds  account. 
Bursts  his  blind  way  ;  or  climbs  the  mountain  rock, 


Fired  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow. 
With  such  a  liberal  hand  has  Nature  flung 
Their  seeds  abroad,  blown  them  about  in  winds, 
Innumerous  mix'd  them  with  the  nursing  mould, 
The  moistening  current,  and  prolific  rain. 

But  who  their  virtues  can  declare  1  who  pierce, 
With  vision  pure,  into  these  secret  stores 
Of  health,  and  life,  and  joy  ?  the  food  of  man, 
While  yet  he  lived  in  innocence,  and  told 
A  length  of  golden  years  ;  unflesh'd  in  blood 
A  stranger  to  the  savage  arts  of  life. 
Death,  rapine,  carnage,  surfeit  and  disease  ; 
The  lord,  and  not  the  tyrant,  of  the  woi'ld. 

The  first  fresh  dawn  then  waked  the  gladden'd 
Of  uncorruptcd  man,  nor  blush' d  to  see  [race 

The  sluggard  sleep  beneath  its  sacred  beam  ; 
For  their  light  slumbers  gently  fumed  away, 
And  up  they  rose  as  vigorous  as  the  sun. 
Or  to  the  culture  of  the  willing  glebe, 
Or  to  the  cheerful  tendance  of  the  flock.      [sport, 
Meantime  the  song  went  round  ;  and  dance  and 
Wisdom  and  friendly  talk,  successive  stole. 
Their  hours  away  ;  while  in  the  rosy  vale 
Love  breathed  his  infant  sighs,  from  anguish  free, 
And  full  replete  with  bliss  ;  save  the  sweet  pain 
That,  inly  thrilling,  but  exalts  it  more. 
Nor  yet  injurious  act,  nor  surly  deed, 
Was  known  among  those  happy  sons  of  Heaven  ; 
For  reason  and  benevolence  were  law. 
Harmonious  Nature  too  look'd  smiling  on  : 
Clear  shone  the  skies,  cool'd  with  eternal  gales, 
And  balmy  spirit  all.     The  youthful  sun 
Shot  his  best  rays,  and  still  the  gi-acious  clouds 
Dropp'd  fatness  down  ;  as  o'er  the  swelling  mead 
The  herds  and  flocks,  commixing,  play'd  secure. 
This  when,  emergent  from  the  gloomy  wood. 
The  glaring  lion  saw,  his  horrid  heart 
Was  meeken'd,  and  he  join'd  his  sullen  joy  ; 
For  music  held  the  whole  in  perfect  peace  ; 
Soft  sigh'd  the  flute  ;  the  tender  voice  was  heard, 
Warbling  the  varied  heart ;  the  woodlands  round 
Applied  their  choir  ;  and  winds  and  waters  flow'd 
In  consonance.     Such  were  those  prime  of  days. 

But    now    those    white    unblemish'd    manners 
The  fabling  poets  took  their  golden  age,    [whence 
Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times, 
These  dregs  of  life  !    now  the  distemper'd  mind 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers 
Which  forms  the  soul  of  happiness  ;  and  all 
Is  off"  the  poise  within  :  the  passions  all 
Have  burst  their  bounds ;  and  Reason  half  extinct 
Or  impotent,  or  else  approving,  sees 
The  foul  disorder.     Senseless,  and  deform'd, 
Convulsive  Anger  storms  at  large  ;  or  pale. 
And  silent,  settles  into  fell  Revenge. 
Base  Envy  withers  at  another's  joy. 
And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach. 
Desponding  Fear  of  feeble  fancies  full, 
vVeak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power. 
Even  Love  itself  is  bitterness  of  soul, 
A  pensive  anguish  pining  at  the  heart ; 
Or,  sunk  to  sordid  interest,  feels  no  more 
That  noble  wish,  that  never-cloy'd  desire. 
Which,  selfish  joy  disdaining,  seeks  alone 
To  bless  the  dearer  object  of  its  flame. 
Hope  sickens  with  extravagance  ;  and  Grief, 
Of  life  impatient,  into  madness  swelhs. 
Or  in  dead  silence  wastes  the  weeping  hours. 
These,  and  a  thousand  mix'd  emotions  more, 
I  From  ever-changing  views  of  good  and  ill. 
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Form'd  infinitely  various,  vex  the  mind 

With  endless  storm :  whence,  deeply  rankling,  grows 

The  partial  thought,  a  hstless  unconcern, 

Cold,  and  avertmg  from  our  neighbour's  good  ; 

Then  dark  Disgust,  and  Hatred,  winding  wiles. 

Coward  Deceit,  and  ruffian  Violence  ; 

At  last,  extinct  each  social  feeling,  fell 

And  joyless  Inhumanity  t)ervades 

And  petrifies  the  heart      Nature  disturb'd 

Is  deem'd,  vindictive,  to  have  changed  her  course. 

Hence,  in  old  dusky  time,  a  deluge  came  : 
When  the  deep-cleft  disparting  orb,  that  arch'd 
The  central  waters  round,  impetuous  rush'd, 
With  universal  burst,  into  the  gulf. 
And  o'er  the  high-piled  hills  of  fractured  earth 
Wide  dash'd  the  waves,  in  undulation  vast  : 
Till,  from  the  centre  to  the  streaming  clouds, 
A  shoreless  ocean  tumbled  round  the  globe. 

The  seasons  since  have,  with  severer  sway, 
Oppress' d  a  broken  world ;  the  Winter  keen 
Shook  forth  his  waste  of  snows  :  and  summer  shot 
His  pestilential  heats.     Great  Spring,  before, 
Green'd  all  the  year  ;   and  fruits  and  blossoms 

blush'd. 
In  social  sweetness,  on  the  self-same  bough. 
Pure  was  the  temperate  au- ;  an  even  calm, 
Perpetual,  reign'd,  save  what  the  zephjxs  blanu 
Breathed  o'er  the  blue  expanse :  for  then   nor 

storms 
Were  taught  to  blow,  nor  hurricanes  to  rage  ; 
Sound  slept  the  waters  ;  no  sulphureous  glooms 
Swell'd  in  the  sky  and  sent  the  lightning  forth  ; 
While  sickly  damps  and  cold  autumnal  fogs 
Huug  not,  relaxing  on  the  springs  of  life. 
But  now,  of  turbid  elements  the  sport, 
From  clear  to  cloudy  toss'd,  from  hot  to  cold, 
And  dry  to  moist,  with  inward-eating  change, 
Our  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  to  nought. 
Their  period  finish'd  ere  'tis  well  begun. 

And  yet  the  wholesome  herb  neglected  dies  ; 
Though  with  the  pure  exhilarating  soul 
Of  nutriment  and  health,  and  vital  powers. 
Beyond  the  search  of  art,  'tis  copious  blest. 
For,  with  hot  ravine  fired,  ensanguined  man 
Is  now  become  the  lion  of  the  plain. 
And  worse.     The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  fold 
Fierce  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drunk  her 

milk. 
Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece  ;  nor  has  the  steer. 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs, 
E'er  plough'd  for  him.   They  too  are  temper'd  high, 
With  hunger  stung  and  wild  necessity, 
Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  breast. 
But  man,  whom  Nature  form'd  of  milder  clay, 
With  every  kind  emotion  in  his  heart, 
And  taught  alone  to  weep  ;  while  from  her  lap 
She  pours  ten  thousand  dehcacies,  herbs, 
And  fruits,  as  numerous  as  the  di'ops  of  rain, 
Or  beams  that  gave  them  bu-th  :  shall  he,  fair  form  ' 
Who    wears   sweet   smiles,   and  looks    erect   on 

heaven. 
E'er  stoop  to  mingle  ^vlth  the  prowling  herd, 
And  dip  his  tongue  in  gore  ?  The  beast  of  prey, 
Blood-stain'd,  deserves  to  bleed:  but  you,  ye  flocks. 
What  have  you  done  1  ye  peaceful  people,  what, 
To  merit  death  ?  you,  who  have  given  us  milk 
In  luscious  streams,  and  lent  us  your  own  coat 
Against  the  Winter's  cold  ?  and  the  plain  ox, 
Tliat  harmless,  honest,  guileless  animal, 
In  what  has  he  offended  ?  he,  whose  toil. 


Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest  ;  shall  he  bleed, 
And  struggling  groan  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
Even  of  the  clown  he  feeds  ?  and  that,  perhaps, 
To  swell  the  riot  of  the  autumnal  feast. 
Won  by  his  labour  ?    Thus  the  feeling  heart 
Would  tenderly  suggest :  but  'tis  enough, 
In  this  late  age,  adventurous,  to  have  touch'd 
Light  on  the  numbers  of  the  Samian  sage. 
High  Heaven  forbids  the  bold  presumptuous  strain 
Whose  wisest  will  has  fix'd  us  in  a  state 
That  must  not  yet  to  pure  perfection  rise. 

Now  when  the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brooks, 
Swell'd  with  the  vernal  rains,  is  ebb'd  away  ; 
And  whitening,  down  their  mossy -tinctured  stream 
Descends  the  billowy  foam  :  now  is  the  time, 
While  yet  tlie  dark-brown  water  aids  the  guile, 
To  tempt  the  trout.     The  well-dissembled  fly, 
The  rod  fine-tapering  with  elastic  spring, 
Snatch'd  from  the  hoary  steed  the  floating  line. 
And  all  thy  slender  watery  stores  prepare. 
But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortured  worm, 
Convulsive,  twist  in  agonising  folds  ; 
Which,  by  rapacious  hunger  swallow'd  deep, 
Gives,  as  you  tear  it  from  the  bleedmg  breast 
Of  the  weak,  helpless,  uncomplaining  wretch. 
Harsh  pain  and  horror  to  the  tender  hand. 
When  ^^ith  his  Uvely  ray  the  potent  sun 
Has  pierced  the  streams,  and  roused  the  finny  race, 
Then,  issuing  cheerful,  to  thy  sport  repair  : 
Chief  should  the  western  breezes  curling  play, 
And  light  o'er  ether  bear  the  shadowy  clouds. 
High  to  their  fount,  this  day,  amidthe  hills,  [brooks , 
And    woodlands,  warbling    round,  trace  up    the 
The  next,  pursue  their  rocky-channel'd  maze, 
Down  to  the  river,  in  whose  ample  wave 
Their  little  naiads  love  to  sport  at  large. 
Just  in  the  dubious  point,  where  with  the  pool 
Is  mixed  the  trembling  stream,  or  where  it  boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hollow'd  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow, 
There  throw,  niee-judgmg,  the  delusive  fly  : 
And,  as  you  lead  it  round  in  artful  curve. 
With  eye  attentive  mark  the  springmg  game. 
Straight  as  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rise,  or  urged  by  hunger  leap, 
Then  fix,  with  gentle  t\vitch,  the  barbed  hook  : 
Some  lightly  tossing  to  the  grassy  bank. 
And  to  the  shelving  shore  slow-dragging  some. 
With  various  hand  proportion'd  to  their  force. 
If  yet  too  young,  and  easily  deceived, 
A  worthless  prey  scarce  bends  your  pliant  rod, 
Him,  piteous  of  his  youth  and  the  short  space 
He  has  enjoy'd  the  vital  light  of  heaven 
Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  speckled  captive  throw.    But  should  you  lure 
From  his  dark  haunt,  beneath  the  tangled  roots 
Of  pendent  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook, 
Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  fines!  art. 
Long  time  he,  following  cautious,  scans  the  fly  t. 
And  oft  attempts  to  seize  it,  but  as  oft 
The  dimpled  water  speaks  his  jealous  fear. 
At  last,  while  haply  o'er  the  shaded  sun 
Passes  a  cloud,  he,  desperate,  takes  the  death, 
With  sullen  plunge.     At  once  he  darts  along, 
Deep-struck,  and  runs  out  all  the  lengthfm'd  line  ; 
Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  the  sheltering  weed, 
The  cavern'd  Ijank,  his  old  secure  abode  ; 
And  flies  aloft,  and  flounces  round  the  pool, 
Indignant  of  the  guile.     With  jdelding  hand, 
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That  feels  him  still,  yet  to  his  furious  course 
Gives  way,  you,  now  retiring,  following  now, 
Across  the  stream,  exhaust  his  idle  rage  ; 
Till  iloating  broad  upon  his  breatliless  side, 
And  to  his  fate  abandon'd,  to  the  shore 
You  gaily  drag  your  unresisting  prize. 

Thus  pass  the  temperate  hours;  but  when  the  sun 
Shakes  from  his  noon-day  throne  the  scattering 

clouds, 
Even  shooting  listless  languor  through  the  deeps, 
Then  seek  the  bank  where  flowering  elders  crowd. 
Where  scatter'd  wild  the  lily  of  the  vale 
Its  balmy  essence  breathes,  where  cowslips  hang 
The  dewy  head,  where  purple  violets  lurk, 
With  all  the  lowly  children  of  the  shade  : 
Or  lie  reclined  beneath  yon  spreading  ash, 
Hung  o'er  the  steep  :  whence,  borne  on  liquid  wing, 
The  sounding  culver  shoots  :    or  where  the  hawk, 
High,  in  the  beetling  cliff,  his  eyry  builds. 
There  let  the  classic  page  thy  fancy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Mantuan  swam 
Paints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song  ; 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  gliding  swift 
Athwart  imagination's  vivid  eye ; 
Or  by  the  vocal  woods  and  waters  lull'd, 
And  lost  in  lonely  musing,  in  the  dream, 
Confused,  of  careless  solitude,  where  mix 
Ten  thousand  wandering  images  of  things. 
Soothe  every  gust  of  passion  into  peace  ; 
All  but  the  swellmgs  of  the  soften'd  heart, 
That  waken,  not  disturb,  the  tranquil  mind. 

Behold  yon  breathing  prospect  bids  the  Muse 
Throw  all  her  beauty  forth.     But  who  can  paint 
Like  Nature  ?    Can  imagination  boast. 
Amidst  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  ; 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill. 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows  ?    If  fancy  then 
Unequal  fails  beneath  the  pleasing  task, 
Ah,  what  shall  language  do  ?  ah,  where  find  words 
Tinged  with  so  many  colours,  and  whose  power. 
To  life  approaching,  may  perfume  my  lays 
With  that  fine  oil,  those  aromatic  gales, 
That  inexhaustive  flow  continual  round  ? 

Yet,  though  successless,  will  the  toil  delight. 
Come  then,  ye  vii-gins  and  ye  youths,  whose  hearts 
Have  felt  the  raptures  of  refining  love  ; 
And  thou,  Amanda,  come,  pride  of  my  song  ! 
Form'd  by  the  Graces,  loveliness  itself  ! 
Come  with  those  downcast  eyes  sedate  and  sweet, 
Those  looks  demure,  that  deeply  pierce  the  soul. 
Where,  with  the  light  of  thoughtful  reason  mix'd. 
Shines  lively  fancy  and  tlie  feeling  lieart  ; 
Oh  come  !  and  while  the  rosy-footed  May 
Steals  blushing  on,  together  let  us  tread 
The  morning  dews,  and  gather  in  theii-  prime 
Fresh  blooming  flowers,  to  grace  thy  braided  hair. 
And  thy  loved  bosom  that  improves  their  sweets. 

See,  where  the  windhig  vale  its  lavish  stores, 
Irriguous  spreads.     See,  how  the  liiy  drhiks 
The  latent  rill,  scarce  oozing  through  the  grass, 
Of  growth  luxuriant  ;  or  the  humid  bank. 
In  fair  profusion,  decks.     Long  let  us  walk. 
Where  the  breeze  blows  from  yon  extended  field 
Of  blossom'd  beans:      Arabia  cannot  boast 
A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  tnan,  Uberal,  thence 
Breathes  through  the  sense,  and  takes  the  ravish'd 
Nor  is  the  mead  unworthy  of  thy  foot,  [soul. 

Full  of  fresh  verdure,  and  unnumber'd  flowers. 
The  negligence  of  Nature,  wide,  and  wild  ; 


Where  undisguised  by  mimic  Art,  she  spreads 
Unbounded  beauty  to  the  roving  eye. 
Here  their  delicious  task  the  fervent  bees. 
In  swarming  millions,  tend  :  around,  athwart, 
Through  the  soft  air,  the  busy  nations  fly, 
Clmg  to  the  bud,  and,  with  inserted  tube. 
Suck  its  pure  essence,  its  ethereal  soul  ; 
And  oft,  with  bolder  wing,  they  soaring  dare 
The  purple  heath,  or  where  the  wild  thyme  grows, 
And,  yellow,  load  them  with  the  luscious  spoil. 

At  length  the  finished  garden  to  the  view 
Its  vistas  opens,  and  its  alleys  green. 
Snatch'd  through  the  verdant  maze  the  hurried  eye 
Distracted  wanders  ;  now  the  bowery  walk 
Of  covert  close,  where  scarce  a  speck  of  day 
Falls  on  the  lengthen'd  gloom,  protracted  sweeps  ; 
Now  meets  the  bending  sky  ;  the  river  now 
Dimpling  along,  the  breezy -ruffled  lake, 
The  fores/  larkening  round,  the  glittering  spire,     ' 
The  ethereal  mountain  and  the  distant  main. 
But  why  so  far  excursive  ?  when  at  hand. 
Along  these  blushing  borders,  bright  with  dew. 
And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers. 
Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace, 
Throws  out  the  snow-drop  and  the  crocus  first ; 
The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 
And  polyanthus  of  unnumber'd  dyes  : 
The  yellow  wall-flower,  stain'd  with  iron  brown  ; 
And  lavish  stock  that  scents  the  garden  round  : 
From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed. 
Anemones  :  auriculas,  enrich 'd 
With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves  ; 
And  full  ranunculus,  of  glowing  red. 
Then  comes  the  tulip-race,  where  beauty  plays 
Her  idle  freaks ;  from  family  diff"used 
To  family,  as  flies  the  father-dust. 
The  varied  colours  run,  and,  while  they  break 
On  the  charm'd  eye,  the  exulting  florist  marks. 
With  secret  pride,  the  wonders  of  his  hand. 
No  gradual  bloom  is  wanting  ;  from  the  bud. 
First-born  of  Spring,  to  Summer's  musky  tribes  : 
Nor  hyacmths,  of  purest  virgin  white. 
Low-bent,  and  blushing  inward  ;  nor  jonquils, 
Of  potent  fragrance  ;  nor  Narcissus  fail-. 
As  o'er  the  fabled  fountain  hanging  still  ; 
Nor  broad  carnations,  nor  gay-spotted  pinks  ; 
Nor,  shower'd  from  every  bush,  the  damask  rose. 
Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  smells. 
With  hues  on  hues  expression  cannot  jjaint. 
The  breath  of  Nature,  and  her  endless  bloom. 

Hail,  Source  of  Being  !  Universal  Soul 
Of  heaven  and  earth  !  Essential  Presence,  hail  ! 
To  Thee  I  bend  the  knee  :  to  Thee  my  thoughts, 
Continual,  climb  ;  who,  with  a  master-hand. 
Hast  the  great  whole  into  perfection  touch'd. 
By  Thee  the  various  vegetative  tribes, 
Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves, 
Draw  the  live  ether,  and  imbibe  the  dew : 
By  Thee  disposed  into  congenial  soils 
Stands  each  attractive  plant,  and  sucks  and  swells 
The  juicy  tide  ;  a  twining  mass  of  t".bes. 
At  Thy  command  the  vernal  sun  awakes 
The  torpid  sap,  detruded  to  the  root 
By  wintry  winds,  that  now  in  fluent  dance, 
And  lively  fermentation,  mountuig,  spreatb 
All  this  mnumerous-colour'd  scene  of  thmgs. 

As  rising  from  the  vegetable  world 
My  theme  ascends,  with  equal  wing  ascend, 
My  panting  Muse  !  and  hark,  how  loud  the  woodfi 
Invite  you  forth  in  all  your  gayest  trim. 
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Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales  !  oh,  pour 
The  mazy-running  soul  of  melody 
Into  my  Varied  verse  !  while  I  deduce, 
From  the  first  note  the  hollow  cuckoo  sings. 
The  sjTnphony  of  Spring,  and  touch  a  theme 
Unknown  to  fame,  —the  passion  of  the  groves. 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  is  sent  abroad. 
Warm  through  the  vital  air,  and  on  the  heart 
Harmonious  seizes,  the  gay  troops  begin, 
In  gallant  thought,  to  plume  the  painted  wing, 
And  tx-y  again  the  long-foi-gotten  strain 
At  first  faint-warbled ;  but  no  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide, 
Thau,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
In  music  uncoufined.     Up-springs  the  lark, 
Shrill-voiced,  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn  : 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.     Evearf   eopse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  gay  choristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.     The  thrush 
And  wood-lark,  o'er  the  kind  contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  tlirough  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes  ;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  black-bird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake  ; 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove  : 
Nor  are  the  linnets  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent.    Join'd  to  these 
Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves  their  modulations  mix 
MelUfluous.     The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 
And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone. 
Aid  the  full  concert :  while  the  stock-dove  breathes 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

'Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love. 
That  even  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.     Hence  the  glossy  kmd 
Try  every  winning  way  inventive  love 
Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 
Pour  forth  their  httle  souls.     Fii'st,  wide  around, 
With  distant  awe,  in  airy  rings  they  rove. 
Endeavouring  by  a  thousand  tricks  to  catch 
The  cunning,  conscious,  half  averted  glance 
Of  the  x'egardless  charmer.     Should  she  seem, 
Softening,  the  least  approvance  to  bestow, 
Their  coloui-s  burnish,  and,  by  hope  inspired, 
They  brisk  advance  ;  then,  on  a  sudden  struck. 
Retire  disorder'd  ;  then  again  approach  ; 
In  fond  rotation  spread  the  spotted  wing. 
And  shiver  every  feather  with  desire. 

Connubial  leagues  agi'eed,  to  the  deep  woods 
They  haste  away,  all  as  their  fancy  leads. 
Pleasure,  or  food,  or  secret  safety  prompts  ; 
That  Nature's  great  command  may  be  obey'd  : 
Nor  all  the  sweet  sensations  they  perceive 
Indulged  in  vain      Some  to  the  holly-hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some  : 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  theii-  feeble  offspring.     The  cleft  tree 
Offere  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few. 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests. 
Othere  apart,  far  in  the  grassy  dale 
Or  roughening  waste,  their  liumble  texture  weave. 
But  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight, 
in  unfrequented  glooms  or  shaggy  banks, 


Steep,  and  divided  by  a  babbling  brook, 
Whose  murmurs  soothe  them  all  the  live-long  day, 
When  by  kind  duty  fix'd.     Among  the  roots 
Of  hazel,  pendent  o'er  the  plaintive  stream. 
They  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes : 
Dry  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid. 
And  bound  with  clay  togetlier.     Now  'tis  nougho 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air. 
Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings.     The  swallow  sweeps 
The  slimy  pool,  to  build  his  hanging  house 
Intent.     And  often,  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool ;  and  oft  when  unobserved, 
Steal  from  the  liarn  a  stx-aw :  till  soft  and  warm. 
Clean  and  complete,  the  habitation  grows. 
As  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits. 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task 
Or  by  sharp  hunger  or  by  smooth  delight, 
Though  the   whole  loosen'd  Spring  around  her 
Her  sjTnpathisii/g  lover  takes  his  stand       [blows, 
High  on  the  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  asvay ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment,  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal.     The  appointed  time 
With  pious  toil  fulfill'd,  the  callow  young, 
Warm'd  and  expanded  into  perfect  life. 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light, 
A  helpless  family,  demanding  food 
With  constant  clamour.     0  what  passions  then. 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care. 
On  the  new  parents  seize  !  away  they  fly 
Affectionate  and  undesiring  bear 
The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  young : 
W  hich  equally  distributed,  again 
The  search  begins.     Even  so  a  gentle  pair 
By  fortune  sunk,  but  forra'd  of  generous  moulo. 
And  charm'd  with  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breast, 
In  some  lone  cot,  amid  the  distant  woods, 
Sustain'd  alone  by  providential  Heaven, 
Oft,  as  they  weeping  eye  their  infant  train, 
Check  their  own  appetites,  and  give  them  all. 

Nor  toil  alone  they  scorn  :  exalting  love, 
By  the  gi-eat  Father  of  the  Spring  inspii-ed. 
Gives  instant  coui-age  to  the  fearful  race. 
And  to  the  simple,  art.     With  stealthy  wing. 
Should  some  rude  foot  their  woody  haunts  molest. 
Amid  a  neighbouring  bush  they  silent  drop. 
And  whirring  thence,  as  if  alarm'd,  deceive 
The  unfeeling  schoolboy.    Hence,  around  the  head 
Of  wandering  swain, the  white-wing'd  plover  wheels 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on 
In  long  excursion  skims  the  level  lawn. 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest .  The  wild-duck,  hence, 
O'er  the  rough  moss,  and  o'er  the  trackless  waste 
The  heath-hen  flutters,  pious  fraud  !  to  lead 
The  hot-pursuing  spaniel  far  astray. 

Be  not  the  Muse  ashamed  here  to  bemoaii 
Her  brothers  of  the  grove,  by  tyrant  man 
Inhuman  caught,  and  in  a  narrow  cage 
Fi'om  liberty  confined,  and  boundless  air. 
Dull  are  the  pretty  slaves,  their  plumage  dull. 
Ragged,  and  all  its  brightening  lustre  lost ; 
Nor  is  that  sprightly  wildness  in  their  notes. 
Which,  clear  and  vigorous,  warblesfrom  the  beech. 
Oh  then,  ye  friends  of  love  and  love-taught  song. 
Spare  the  soft  tribes,  this  barbarous  art  forbear. 
If  on  your  bosom  iiniocence  can  win. 
Music  engage,  or  piety  persuade. 

But  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  /kment 
Her  rum'd  care,  too  delicately  framed 
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To  brook  tlie  harsh  confinement  of  the  cage. 

Oft,  when  returning  with  her  loaded  bill, 

The  astonish'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest, 

By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 

Robb'd,  to  the  ground  the  vain  provision  falls  ; 

Her  pinions  ruttie,  and,  low-drooping,  scarce 

Can  bear  the  mourner  to  the  poplar  shade  ; 

Where,  all  abandon'd  to  despair,  she  suigs 

Her  sorrows  through  the  night ;  and,  on  the  bough, 

Sole-sitting,  still  at  evei-y  dying  fall     .. 

Takes  up  again  her  lamentable  strain 

Of  winding  woe  ;  till,  wide  around,  the  woods 

Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  resound. 

But  now  thefeather'd  youth  their  former  bounds. 
Ardent,  disdain  ;  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings. 
Demand  the  free  possession  of  the  sky  : 
This  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  dissolves 
Parental  love  at  once,  now  needless  grown  : 
Unlavish  Wisdom  never  works  in  vain. 
'Tis  on  some  evening,  sunny,  grateful,  mild, 
When  nought  but  balm  is  breathing  through  the 

woods. 
With  yellow  lustre  bright,  that  the  new  tribes 
Visit  the  spacious  heavens,  and  look  abroad 
On  Nature's  common  far  as  they  can  see, 
Or  wing,  their  range  and  pasture.  O'er  the  boughs 
Dancing  about,  still  at  the  giddy  verge 
Their  resolution  fails  ;  their  pinions  still, 
In  loose  libration  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse  ;  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  and  chide,  exhort,  command, 
Or  push  them  off.     The  surging  air  receives 
Its  plumy  burden  ;  and  iheic  self-taught  wings 
Winnow  the  waving  element.     On  ground 
Alighted,  bolder  up  again  they  lead, 
Farther  and  farther  on,  the  lengthening  flight  ; 
Till  vanish'd  every  fear,  and  every  power 
Housed  into  life  and  action,  light  in  air 
The  acquitted  parents  see  their  soaring  race 
And  once  rejoicing  never  know  them  more. 

High  from  the  summit  of  a  craggy  cliff". 
Hung  o'er  the  deep,  such  as  amazing  frowns 
On  utmost  Kilda's  *  shore,  whose  lonely  race 
Resign  the  setting  sun  to  Indian  worlds. 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young. 
Strong-pounced,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 
Now  fit  to  raise  a  kingdom  of  their  own, 
He  drives  them  from  his  fort,  the  towering  seat, 
For  ages,  of  his  empire  ;  which  in  peace, 
Unstain'd,  he  holds,  while  many  a  league  to  sea 
He  wings  his  course  and  preys  in  distant  isles. 

Should  I  my  steps  turn  to  the  rural  seat, 
Whose  lofty  elms,  and  venerable  oaks. 
Invite  the  rook,  who  high  amid  the  boughs, 
In  early  Spring,  his  airy  city  builds, 
And  ceaseless  caws  amusive  ;  there,  well-pleased, 
I  might  the  various  polity  survey 
Of  the  mix'd  household  kind.     The  careful  hen 
Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around. 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  cock. 
Whose  breast  with  ardour  flames,  as  on  he  walks. 
Graceful,  and  crows  defiance.     In  the  pond 
The  finely-checker'd  duck  before  her  train 
Rows  garrulous.     The  stately-sailing  swan 
Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale  ; 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier-isle. 
Protective  of  his  young.  The  turkey  nigh,[spreads 
Loud   threatening,   reddens.;   while  the  peacock 
•  The  farthest  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 


His  every-colour'd  glory  to  the  sun. 

And  swims  in  radiant  majesty  along.  _ 

O'er  the  whole  homely  scene,  the  cooing  dove 

Flies  thick  in  amorous  chase,  and  wanton  rolls 

The  glancing  eye,  and  turns  the  changeful  neck. 

While  thus  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  shade 
Indulge  their  purer  loves,  the  rougher  world 
Of  brutes,  below,  rush  furious  into  flame. 
And  fierce  desire.     Through  all  his  lusty  veins 
The  bull,  deep-scorch'd,  the  raguig  passion  feels. 
Of  pasture  sick,  and  negligent  of  food. 
Scarce  seen,  he  wades  among  the  yellow  broom , 
While  o'er  his  ample  sides  the  rambling  sprays 
Luxuriant  shoot ;  or  through  the  mazy  wood 
Dejected  wanders,  nor  the  enticing  bud 
Crops,  though  it  presses  on  his  careless  sense. 
And  oft,  in  jealous  maddening  fancy  rapt. 
He  seeks  the  fight  and,  idly  butting,  feigns 
His  rival  gored  in  every  knotty  trunk. 
Him  should  he  meet,  the  bellowing  wzir  begins  : 
Their  eyes  flash  fury  ;  to  the  liollow'd  earth. 
Whence  the  sand  flies,  they  mutter  bloody  deeds, 
And,  groaning  deep,  the  impetuous  battle  mix  : 
While  the  fair  heifer,  balmy-breathing,  near, 
Stands  kindling  up  their  rage.  The  trembling  steed, 
With  his  hot  impulse  seized  in  every  nerve, 
Nor  heeds  the  rein,  nor  hears  the  sounding  thong: 
Blows  are  not  felt ;  but  tossing  high  his  head, 
And  by  the  well  known  joy  to  distant  plains 
Attracted  strong,  all  wild  he  bursts  away  ; 
O'er  rocks,  and  woods,  and  craggy  mountains  flies, 
And,  neighing,  on  the  aerial  summit  takes 
The  exciting  gale  ;  then,  steep-descending,  cleaves 
The  headlong  toiTents  foaming  down  the  hills. 
Even  where  the  madness  of  the  straiten'd  stream 
Turns  in  black  eddies  round  :  such  is  the  force 
With  which  his  frantic  heart  and  sinews  swell. 

Nor  undelighted  by  the  boundless  Spring 
Are  the  broad  monsters  of  the  foaming  deep  : 
From  the  deep  ooze  and  gelid  cavern  i-oused, 
They  flounce  and  tumble  in  unwieldy  joy. 
Dire  were  the  strain,  and  dissonant,  to  sing 
The  cruel  raptures  of  the  savage  kind  ; 
How,  by  this  flame  their  native  wrath  sublimed. 
They  roam,  amid  the  fury  of  their  heart. 
The' far-resounding  waste  in  fiercer  bands. 
And  growl  their  horrid  loves.    But  this  the  theme 
I  sing,  enraptured,  to  the  British  Fair, 
Forbids,  and  leads  me  to  the  mountain  brow. 
Where  sits  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  turf. 
Inhaling,  healthful,  the  descending  sun. 
Around  bun  feeds  his  many-bleating  flock. 
Of  various  cadence  ;  and  his  sportive  lambs. 
This  way  and  that  convolved,  in  friskful  glee. 
Their  frolics  play.     And  now  the  sprightly  race 
Invites  them  forth  ;  when  swift,  the  signal  given. 
They  start  away,  and  sweep  the  massy  mound 
That  runs  around  the  hill  ;  the  rampart  once 
Of  iron  war,  in  ancient  barbarous  times. 
When  disunited  Britain  ever  bled. 
Lost  in  eternal  broil :  ere  yet  she  grew 
To  this  deep-laid  indissoluble  state. 
Where  Wealth  and  Commerce  lift   their  golden 
And  o'er  our  labours  Liberty  and  Law,      [heads  ; 
Impartial,  watch  ;  the  wonder  of  a  world  ! 

What  is  this  mighty  ))reath,  ye  sages,  say. 
That,  in  a  powerful  language,  felt,  not  heard. 
Instructs  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  through  theii! 

These  arts  of  love  diffuses  ?     What,  but  God  I 
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Inspiring  God  !  who  boundless  Spirit  all, 
And  unremitting  Energy,  pervades, 
Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole. 
He  ceaseless  works  alone  ;  and  yet  alone 
Seems  not  to  work  :  with  such  perfection  framed 
Is  this  complex  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 
But,  though  conceal'd  to  every  purer  eye 
Th'  informing  Author  in  his  works  appears  : 
Chief,  lovely  Spring,  in  thee,  and  thy  soft  scenes. 
The  smiling  God  is  seen  ;  while  water,  earth. 
And  ah',  attest  his  bounty  ;  which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this  finer  thought, 
And,  annual,  melts  their  undesigning  hearts 
Profusely  thus  in  tenderness  and  joy. 

Still  let  my  song  a  nobler  note  assume, 
And  smg  the  infusive  force  of  Spring  on  man. 
When  heaven  and  earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 
To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  his  soul, 
Can  he  forbear  to  join  the  general  smile 
Of  nature  ?     Can  fierce  passions  vex  his  breast, 
While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody  ?     Hence  !  from  the  bounteous  walks 
Of  flowing  Spring,  ye  sordid  sons  of  earth. 
Hard,  and  unfeeling  of  another's  woe, 
Or  only  lavish  to  youi-selves,  away  ! 
But  come,  ye  generous  minds,  in  whose  wide  thought 
Of  all  his  works,  creative  Bounty  burns 
With  warmest  beam  ;  and  on  your  open  front 
And  liberal  eye  sits,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Inviting  modest  Want.     Nor,  till  invoked. 
Can  restless  Goodness  wait  ;  your  active  search 
Leaves  no  cold  wintry  corner  unexplored  ; 
Like  silent-werking  Heaven,  surprising  oft 
The  lonely  heart  with  unexpected  good. 
For  you  the  roving  spirit  of  the  wind 
Blows  Spring  abroad  ;  for  you  the  teeming  clouds 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world  ; 
And  the  sun  sheds  his  kindest  rays  for  you, 
Ye  flower  of  human  race  !     In  these  green  days, 
Reviving  Sickness  lifts  her  languid  head  ; 
Life  flows  afresh  ;  and  young-eyed  Health  exalts 
The  whole  creation  round.     Contentment  walks 
The  sunny  glade,  and  feels  an  mward  bliss 
Spring  o'er  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  kings 
To  purchase.     Pure  serenity  apace 
Induces  thought,  and  contemplation  still. 
By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  Nature  works. 
And  warms  the  bosom  ;  till  at  last  sublimed 
To  rapture,  and  enthusiastic  heat, 
We  feel  the  present  Deity  and  taste 
The  joy  of  God  to  see  a  happy  world  ! 

These  are  the  sacred  feelings  of  thy  heart. 
Thy  heart  inform'd  by  reason's  purer  ray, 
0  Lyttelton,  the  friend  !  thy  passions  thus 
And  meditations  vary,  as  at  large,  [stray'st  ; 

Coui-ting  the  Muse,  through   Hagley  Park  thou 
The  British  Tempo  !     There  along  the  dale. 
With  woods  o'crhung,  and  shagg'd  with  mossy  rocks. 
Whence  on  each  hand  the  gushing  waters  play. 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  white-dashing  fall. 
Or  gleam  in  lengthen'd  vista  through  the  trees. 
You  silent  steal  ;  or  sit  beneath  the  shade 
Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts 
Thrown  graceful  round  by  Nature's  careless  hand. 
And,  pensive,  listen  to  the  various  voice 
(If  rural  peace  ;  the  herds,  the  flocks,  the  birds, 
The  hollow-whispering  breeze,  the  plaint  of  rills, 
That,  purling  down  amid  the  twisted  roots 
Which  creep  around,  their  dewy  murmura  shake 
On  the  soothed  ear.     From  these  abstracted  oft, 


You  wander  through  the  philosophic  world, 

Where  in  bright  train  continual  wonders  rise 

Or  to  the  curious  or  the  pious  eye. 

And  oft,  conducted  by  historic  truth. 

You  tread  the  long  extent  of  backward  time  , 

Planning,  with  warm  benevolence  of  mind. 

And  honest  zeal  unwarp'd  by  party  rage, 

Britannia's  weal  ;  how  from  the  venal  gulf 

To  raise  her  virtue,  and  her  arts  revive. 

Or,  turning  thence  thy  view,  these  graver  thcughta 

The  Muses  charm :  while,  with  sure  taste  refined, 

You  draw  th'  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  song. 

Till  nobly  rises,  emulous,  thy  own. 

Perhaps  thy  loved  Lucinda  shares  thy  walk. 

With  soul  to  thine  attuned.     Then  Nature  all 

Wears  to  the  lover's  eye  a  look  of  love  ; 

And  all  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  world, 

Toss'd  by  ungenerous  passions,  sinks  away. 

The  tender  heart  is  animated  peace. 

And  as  it  pours  its  copious  treasures  forth 

In  varied  converse,  softening  every  theme. 

You,  frequent-pausing,  turn,  and  from  her  eyes, 

Where  meeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace. 

And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured,  druik 

That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  joy. 

Unutterable  happiness  !  which  love 

Alone  bestows,  and  on  a  favoui-'d  few. 

Meantime  you  gain  the  height,  from  whose  fair  brow' 

The  bursting  prospect  spreads,  immense,  around  : 

And  snatch 'd  o'er  liill  and  dale,  and  wood  and  lawn, 

And  verdant  field,  and  darkening  heath  between, 

And  villages  embosomed  soft  in  trees. 

And  spiry  towns  by  surging  columns  mark'd 

Of  household  smoke,  your  eye  excursive  roams  : 

Wide-stretching  from  the  hall,  in  whose  kind  haunt 

The  Hospitable  Genius  lingers  still. 

To  where  the  broken  landscape,  by  degrees, 

Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills  ; 

O'er  which  the  Cambrian  mountains,  like  far  clouda 

That  skirt  the  blue  horizon,  dusky  rise. 

Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 
Now  from  the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  carnation  round  ; 
Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets :   she  breathes  of 

youth  ; 
The  shining  moisture  swells  into  her  eyes. 
In  brighter  flow  ;  her  wishing  bosom  heaves 
With  palpitations  wild  ;  kind  tumults  seize 
Her  veins,  and  all  her  yielding  soul  is  love. 
From  the  keen  gaze  her  lover  turns  away, 
Full  of  the  dear  ecstatic  power,  and  sick 
With  sighing  languishment.     Ah  then,  ye  fair  ! 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts  : 
Dare  not  the  infectious  sigh  :  the  pleading  look, 
Downcast  and  low,  in  meek  submission  dress'd, 
But  full  of  guile.     Let  not  the  fervent  tongue. 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth, 
Gain  on  your  purposed  will.     Nor  in  the  bower. 
Where  woodbines  flaunt,  and  roses  shed  a  couch, 
While  Evening  draws  her  crimson  curtains  round, 
Ti-ust  your  soft  minutes  with  betraying  man. 
And  let  the  aspiring  youth  beware  of  love. 
Of  the  smooth  glance  beware  ;  for  'tis  too  late 
When  on  his  heart  the  torrent-softness  pours. 
Then  wisdom  prostrate  lies,  and  fading  fame 
Dissolves  in  air  away  ;  while  the  fond  soul, 
Wrapp'd  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 
Stil)  paints  the  illusive  form  ;  the  kindling  grace  ; 
The  enticmg  smile  ;  the  modest-seeming  eye. 
Beneath  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  lieavcn, 
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Lurk  searchless  cunning,  cruelty,  and  death  ; 
And  still,  false-warbling  in  his  cheated  ear, 
Her  siren  voice,  enchanting,  draws  him  on 
To  guileful  shores,  and  meads  of  fatal  joy. 

Even  present,  in  the  vci-y  lap  of  love 
Inglorious  laid  ;  while  music  flows  around. 
Perfumes,  and  oils,  and  wine,  and  wanton  hours  ; 
Amid  the  roses  fierce  Repentance  rears 
Her  snaky  crest :  a  quick-returning  pang      [still, 
Shoots  through  the  conscious  heart ;  where  honour 
And  great  design,  against  the  oppressive  load 
Of  luxury,  by  fits,  impatient  heave. 

But  absent,  what  fantastic  woes,  aroused, 
Rage  in  each  thought,  by  restless  musing  fed. 
Chill  the  warm  cheek,  and  blast  the  bloom  of  life  ! 
Neglected  fortune  flies  ;  and,  sliding  swift, 
Prone  into  ruin  fall  his  scorn'd  aS"airs. 
'Tis  nought  but  gloom  around  :  the  darkeu'd  sun 
Loses  his  light  :  the  rosy-bosomed  Spring 
To  weepnig  fancy  pines  ;  and  yon  bright  arch, 
Contracted,  bends  into  a  dusky  vault. 
All  Nature  fades  extinct ;  and  she  alone. 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought, 
Fills  evei-y  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein. 
Books  are  but  formal  dulness,  tedious  friends  ; 
And  sad  amid  the  social  band  he  sits. 
Lonely,  and  unattentive.     From  his  tongue 
The  unfinish'd  period  falls  :  while,  borne  hwum 
On  swelling  thought,  his  wafted  spirit  flies 
To  the  vain  bosom  of  his  distant  fair  ; 
And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover,  fix'd 
In  melancholy  site,  with  head  declined. 
And  love-dejected  eyes.     Sudden  he  starts, 
Shook  from  his  tender  trance,  and  restless  runs 
To  glimmering  shades,  and  sympathetic  glooms  ; 
Where  the  dun  umbrage  o'er  the  falling  stream. 
Romantic,  hangs  ;  there  through  the  pensive  dusk 
Strays,  in  heart-thrilling  meditation  lost, 
Indulging  all  to  love  :  or  on  the  bank 
Thrown,  amid  drooping  lilies,  swells  the  breeze 
With  sighs  unceasing,  and  the  brook  with  tears. 

Thus  in  soft  anguish  he  consumes  the  day. 
Nor  quits  his  deep  retirement,  till  the  moon 
Peeps  through  the  chambers  of  the  fleecy  east 
Enlighten'd  by  degrees,  and  in  her  train 
Leads  on  the  gentle  Hours  ;  then  forth  he  walks, 
Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  beam. 
With  soften'd  soul,  and  woos  the  bird  of  eve 
To  mingle  woes  with  his  ;  or,  while  the  world 
And  all  the  sons  of  care  lie  hush'd  in  sleep. 
Associates  with  the  midnight  shadows  drear  ; 
And,  sighing  to  the  lonely  taper,  pours 
His  idly-tortured  heart  into  the  page 
Meant  for  the  moving  messenger  of  love  ; 
Where  rapture  burns  on  rapture,  every  line 
With  rising  frenzy  fired.     But,  if  on  bed 
Delirious  flung,  sleep  from  his  pillow  flies. 
All  night  he  tosses,  nor  the  balmy  power 
In  any  posture  finds  ;  till  the  grey  morn 
Lifts  her  pale  lustre  on  the  paler  wretch. 
Exanimate  by  love  :  and  then  perhaps 
Exhausted  nature  sinks  awhile  to  rest. 
Still  interrupted  by  distracted  dreams, 
That  o'er  the  sick  imagination  rise. 
And  in  black  colours  paint  the  mimic  scene. 

Oft  with  the  enchantress  of  his  soul  he  talks  ; 
Sometimes  in  crowds  distress'd  ;  or  if  retired 
To  secret  winding  flovver-enwoven  bowers, 
Far  from  the  dull  impertinence  of  man, 
Just  as  he,  credulous,  his  endless  cares 


Begins  to  lose  in  blind  oblivious  love, 
Snatch'd  from  her  yielded  hand,  he  knows  not  how, 
Through  forest  huge,  and  long  uniravel'd  heaths 
With  desolation  brown,  he  wanders  waste. 
In  night  and  tempest  wrapp'd  ;  or  shrinks  aghast, 
Back,  from  the  bending  precipice  ;  or  wades 
The  turbid  stream  below,  and  strives  to  reach 
The  farther  shore  ;  where,  succourlesa  and  sad, 
She  with  extended  arms  his  aid  implores  ; 
But  strives  in  vain  :  borne  by  the  outi-ageous  flood 
To  distance  down,  he  rides  the  ridgy-  wave. 
Or  whelm'd  beneath  the  boiling  eddy  sinks. 
These  are  the  charming  agonies  of  love. 
Whose  misery  delights.     But  through  the  heart 
Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 
'Tis  then  delightful  misery  no  more, 
But  agony  unmix'd,  incessant  gall. 
Corroding  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 
Love's  paradise.     Ye  fairy  prospects,  then, 
Ye  beds  of  roses,  and  ye  bowers  of  joy, 
Farewell  !     Ye  gleamings  of  departed  peace. 
Shine  out  your  last  !  the  yellow-tinging  plague 
Internal  vision  taints,  and  in  a  night 
Of  livid  gloom  imagination  wraps. 
Ah  then  !  instead  of  love-enliven'd  cheeks, 
Of  sunny  features,  and  of  ardent  eyes 
With  flowing  rapture  bright,  dark  looks  succeed, 
Sufi"used  and  glaring  with  untender  fire  ; 
A  clouded  aspect,  and  a  burning  cheek, 
Where  the  whole  poison'd  soul,  malignant,  sits, 
And  frightens  love  away.     Ten  thousand  fears 
Invented  wild,  ten  thousand  frantic  views 
Of  horrid  rivals,  hanging  on  the  charms 
For  which  he  melts  in  fondness,  eat  him  up 
With  fervent  anguish  and  consuming  rage. 
In  vain  reproaches  lend  their  idle  aid. 
Deceitful  pride,  and  resolution  frail. 
Giving  false  peace  a  moment.     Fancy  pours. 
Afresh,  her  beauties  on  his  busy  thought. 
Her  first  endearments  twining  round  the  soul. 
With  all  the  witchcraft  of  ensnaring  love. 
Straight  the  fierce  storm  involves  his  mind  anew. 
Flames  through  the  nerves,  and  boils  along  the 

veins  ; 
While  anxious  doubt  distracts  the  tortured  heart : 
For  even  the  sad  assurance  of  his  fears 
Were  ease  to  what  he  feels.  Thus  the  warm  youth, 
Whom  love  deludes  into  his  thorny  wilds. 
Through  flowei'y-tempting  paths,  or  leads  a  life 
Of  fever'd  rapture,  or  of  cruel  care  ; 
His  brightest  aims  extinguish'd  all,  and  all 
His  lively  moments  running  down  to  waste. 

But  happy  they  !  the  happiest  of  their  kind  ! 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
'Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws. 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind. 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself. 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love  ; 
Where  friendship  full  exerts  her  softest  power, 
Perfect  estp'^ra  enliven'd  by  desire 
Ineffable,  ana  sympathy  of  soul  ; 
Thoughtmeeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will» 
With  boundless  confidence  :  for  nought  but  love 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure. 
Let  him,  ungenerous,  who,  alone  intent 
To  bless  himself,  from  sordid  parents  buys 
The  loathing  virgin,  in  eternal  care, 
Well-merited,  consume  his  nights  and  days  : 
Let  barbarous  nations,  whose  inhuman  love 
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Is  wild  desire,  fierce  as  the  suns  they  feel ; 
Let  eastern  tyrants  from  the  hght  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bosom-slaves,  meanly  possess'd 
Of  a  mere  lifeless   iolated  form  : 
While  those  whom  love  cements  in  holy  faith, 
And  equal  transport,  free  as  nature  live. 
Disdaining  fear.     What  is  the  world  to  them, 
Its  pomp,  its  pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all, 
Who  in  each  other  clasp  whatever  fau' 
High  fancy  forms,  and  lavish  hearts  can  wish  ; 
Something  than  beauty  dearer,  should  they  loot 
Or  on  the  mind,  or  mind-illumined  face  : 
Truth,  goodness,  honour,  harmony,  and  love, 
The  richest  bounty  of  indulgent  heaven  ? 
Meantime  a  smiling  offspring  i-ises  round, 
And  mingles  both  their  graces.     By  degrees. 
The  human  blossom  blows  :  and  every  day, 
Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  shows  some  new  charm, 
The  father's  lustre,  and  the  mother's  bloom. 
Then  infant  reason  grows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  assiduous  care. 
Delightful  task  !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
'o  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 


To  pour  the  fresh  instiniction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 
Oh,  speak  the  joy  !  ye,  whom  the  sudden  tear 
Surprises  often,  while  you  look  around. 
And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  but  sights  of  bliss. 
All  various  Nature  pressing  on  the  heart : 
An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Retirement,  rui-al  quiet,  frientiBhip,  books. 
Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven. 
These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love  ; 
And  thus  their  moments  fly.     Ihe  Seasons  thus, 
As  ceaseless  round  a  jarring  world  they  roll, 
Still  find  them  happy  ;  and  consenting  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads  : 
Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mUd  ; 
When  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 
Enamour'd  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love. 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep  ; 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reiga. 


SUMMER 


Jam  clams  occultum  Andromcdaj  pater 
Ostendit  ignem  :  jam  Procyon  furit 
Et  Stella  vosani  Leonis, 

Sole  dies  referente  siccos. 
Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  groge  languido, 
Rivumque  fessus  quacrit,  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Sylvani :  caretque 

Ripa  vagis  tacituma  ventis. — noR. 


TO 

THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE    MR.   DODINGTON, 

ONE  OF  THE  LORDS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  TREASURY,  ETC. 


Sir. 

It  is  not  nrj  jj-urpose,  in  this  address,  to  run  into  the  common  track  of  dedicators,  and  attempt  a  panegyria 
vrLkh  would  prove  uni;rateful  to  you,  too  arduous  for  me,  and  superfluous  with  regard  to  the  world.  To  you  it 
■wfiTild  prove  ungrateful,  sinco  there  is  a  certain  generous  delicacy  in  men  of  the  most  distinguished  merit, 
disposing  them  to  avoid  those  praises  they  so  powerfully  attract :  and  when  I  consider  that  a  character,  in  which 
the  Virtues,  the  Graces,  and  the  Muses  join  their  influence,  as  much  exceeds  the  expression  of  the  most  elegant 
and  judicious  pen  as  the  finished  beauty  does  the  representation  of  the  pencil,  I  have  the  best  reasons  for  declining 
such  an  arduous  undertaking,  as,  indeed,  it  would  bo  supcrjluous  in  itself;  for  what  reader  need  to  be  told  of 
those  great  abilities  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  those  amiable  accomplishments  in  private  life, 
■which  you  so  eminently  possess  ?  The  general  voice  is  loud  in  the  praise  of  so  many  virtues,  though  posterity 
alone  will  do  them  justice ;  but  may  you.  Sir,  live  long  to  illustrate  your  own  fame  by  your  own  actions,  and  by 
them  be  transmitted  to  future  times  as  the  British  M.ecenas. 

Your  example  has  recommended  poetry,  with  the  greatest  grace,  to  the  admiration  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  highest  and  most  active  scenes  of  life  ;  and  this,  though  confessedly  the  least  considerable  of  those  exalted 
qualities  that  dignify  your  character,  must  be  particularly  pleasing  to  one  whose  only  hope  of  being  introduced 
to  your  regard  is  through  the  recommendation  of  an  art  in  which  you  are  a  master. — But  I  forget  what  I  have 
been  declaring  above,  and  must  therefore  turn  my  eyes  to  the  following  sheets.  I  am  not  ignorant  that,  wlien 
offered  to  your  perusal,  they  are  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  finest,  and  consequently  the  most  indulgent. 
Judges  of  the  age ;  but  as  thei  e  is  no  mediocrity  in  poetry,  so  there  should  be  no  limits  to  its  ambition.— 
I  venture  directly  on  the  trial  of  my  fame.  If  what  I  here  present  you  has  any  merit  to  gain  your  approbation, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  its  success ;  and  if  it  fails  of  your  notice,  I  give  it  up  to  its  just  fate. — This  advantage  at  least 
I  secure  to  myself,  an  occasion  of  thus  publicly  declaring  that  I  am,  with  the  profoundest  veneration.  Sir, 

Your  most  devoted,  humble  servant, 

Jamks  Thomson 
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Ho  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  Hours, 
And  ever-fanning  breezes,  on  his  way  ; 
While,  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring 
Averts  her  blushful  face  ;  and  earth,  and  slues, 
All-smiling,  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves. 

Hence,  let  me  haste  into  the  mid-wood  shade. 
Where  scarce  a  sunbeam  wanders  through  the 

gloom  ; 
And  on  the  dark-green  grass,  beside  the  brink 
Of  haunted  stream,  that  Ijy  the  roots  of  oak 
Rolls  o'er  the  rocky  channel,  lie  at  large. 
And  smg  the  glories  of  the  cii'chng  year. 

Come,  Inspiration  !  from  thy  hermit  seat, 
By  mortal  seldom  found  ;  may  Fancy  dare. 
From  thy  fix'd  serious  eye,  and  raptured  glance 
Shot  on  surrounding  heaven,  to  steal  one  look 
Creative  of  the  Poet,  every  power 
Exalting  to  an  ecstacy  of  soul. 

And  thou,  my  youthful  Muse's  early  friend. 
In  whom  the  human  graces  all  unite  : 
pure  light  of  mind,  and  tenderness  of  heart  ; 
Genius,  and  wisdom  :  the  gay  social  sense. 
By  decency  chastised  ;  goodness  and  wit, 
In  seldom-meeting  harmony  combined  ; 
Unblemish'd  honour,  and  an  active  zeal 
For  Bi-itain's  glory,  liberty,  and  man  : 
0  Dodington  !  attend  my  rural  song. 
Stoop  to  my  theme,  inspirit  every  line. 
And  teach  me  to  deserve  thy  just  applause. 

With  what  an  awful  world-revolving  power 
Were  first  the  unwieldy  planets  launch'd  along 
The  illimitable  void  !  thus  to  remain, 
Amid  the  flux  of  many  thousand  years. 
That  oft  has  swept  the  toiling  race  of  men 
And  all  their  labour'd  monuments  away, 
Firm,  unremitting,  matchless,  in  their  course  ; 
To  the  kind-temper' d  change  of  night  and  day, 
Aud  of  the  seasons  ever  stealing  round. 
Minutely  faithful  :  such  the  All-perfect  hand 
That  poised,  impels,  and  rules  the  steady  whole  ! 

When  now  no  more  the  alternate  Twins  are  fired, 
And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaze, 
Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night  ; 
And  soon,  observant  of  approaching  day. 
The  meek-eyed  Morn  appears,  mother  of  dews, 
At  first  fain^-gleaming  in  the  dappled  cast  : 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow  ; 
And,  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face,         [step. 
White  break  the  clouds  away.     With  quicken'd 
Brown  Night  retires  :  young  Day  pours  in  apace, 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping-rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top, 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine ; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  have 
Limps,  awkward  ;  while  along  the  foi'est  glade 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 
At  early  passenger      Music  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  undissomblcd  joy  ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise 
Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dwells  ; 
And  fi-om  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 
His  flock,  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  morn. 

Falsely  luxurious  !    will  not  man  awake  ; 
.And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant  and  the  silent  hour. 
To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song  ? 
Vor  is  there  augiit  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise  ? 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losing  half 


The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life  ; 
Total  extinction  of  the  enlighten'd  soul  ! 
Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  alive, 
Wilder'd,  and  tossing  through  distemper'd  dreams! 
Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 
Longer  than  nature  craves,  when  every  Muse 
And  every  blooming  pleasure  waits  without. 
To  bless  the  wildly-devious  morning- walk  ? 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  Day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.     The  lessening  cloud. 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Illumed  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.     Lo  !  now,  apparent  all, 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  colour'd  air. 
He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad  ; 
And  sheds  the  shming  day,  that  burnish'd  plays 
On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wandering 

streams, 
High-gleaming  from  afar.     Prime  cheerer.  Light ! 
Of  all  material  beings  first,  and  best ! 
Efflux  divine  !     Nature's  resplendent  robe  ! 
Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom ;  and  thou,  0  Sun  ! 
Soul  of  surrounding  worlds  !  in  whom  best  seen 
Shines  out  thy  Maker  !  may  I  sing  of  thee  ? 

'Tis  by  thy  secret,  strong,  attractive  force, 
As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  bound, 
Thy  system  rolls  entire  :  from  the  far  bourne 
Of  utmost  Saturn,  wheeling  wide  his  round 
Of  thirty  years,  to  Mercury,  whose  disk 
Can  scarce  be  caught  by  philosophic  eye, 
Lost  in  the  near  effulgence  of  thy  blaze. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train  ! 
Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cumbrous 
Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead,     [orbs 
And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  life  ! 
How  many  forms  of  being  wait  on  thee, 
Inhaling  spirit ;  from  the  imfetter'd  mind. 
By  thee  sublimed,  down  to  the  daily  race. 
The  mixing  myriads  of  thy  setting  beam  ! 

The  vegetable  world  is  also  thine. 
Parent  of  Seasons  !  who  the  pomp  precede 
That  waits  thy  throne,  as  through  thy  vast  domain, 
Annual,  along  the  bright  ecliptic  road. 
In  world-rejoicing  state,  it  moves  sublime. 
Meantime  the  expecting  nations,  circled  gay 
With  all  the  various  tribes  of  foodful  earth. 
Implore  thy  bounty,  or  send  grateful  up 
A  common  hymn  :  while,  round  thy  beaming  car, 
High  seen,  the  Seasons  lead,  in  sprightly  dance 
Harmonious  knit,  the  rosy-finger'd  Hours, 
Tlie  Zephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  Rains, 
Of  bloom  ethereal  the  light-footed  Dews, 
And  soften'd  into  joy  the  surly  Storms. 
These,  in  successive  turn,  with  lavish  hand. 
Shower  every  beauty,  every  fragrance  showei", 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits  ;  till  kindling  at  thy  touch, 
From  land  to  land  is  flush'd  the  vernal  year. 

Nor  to  the  surface  of  enliven'd  earth. 
Graceful  with  hills  and  dales,  and  leafy  woods, 
Her  liberal  tresses,  is  thy  force  confined  : 
But,  to  the  bowel'd  cavern  darting  deep. 
The  mineral  kinds  confess  thy  mighty  power. 
Effulgent,  hence  the  veiny  marble  shines  ;     [War 
Hence  Labour  draws  his  tools  ;   hence   burnish'd 
Gleams  on  the  day  ;  the  nobler  works  of  Peace 
Hence  bless  mankind,  and  generous  Commerce 
The  round  of  nations  in  a  golden  chain.        [biuda 

The  unfruitful  rock  itself,  impregn'd  by  thee, 
In  dark  retirement  forms  the  lucid  stone. 
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The  lively  diamond  drinks  thy  purest  rays, 
Collected  light,  compact  ;  that,  polish'd  bright, 
And  all  its  native  lustre  let  abroad,  ^ 
Dares,  as  it  sparkles  on  the  lair-one's  breast, 
With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 
At  thee,  the  ruby  lights  its  deepening  glow, 
And  with  a  waving  radiance  inward  flames. 
From  thee  the  sapphire,  solid  ether,  takes 
Its  hue  cerulean  ;  and,  of  evening  tinct. 
The  purple-streaming  amethyst  is  thine. 
With  thy  own  smile  the  yellow  topaz  burns. 
Nor  deeper  verdure  dyes  th-e  robe  of  Spring, 
When  first  she  gives  it  to  the  southern  gale. 
Than  the  green  emerald  shows.    But,  all  combined. 
Thick  through  the  whitening  opal  play  thy  beams  ; 
Or,  flying  several  from  its  surface,  form 
A  trembling  variance  of  revolving  hues, 
As  the  site  varies  in  the  gazer's  hand. 

The  very  dead  creation,  from  thy  touch, 
Assumes  a  mimic  life.     By  thee  refined, 
In  brighter  mazes  the  relucent  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.     The  precipice  abrupt. 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken'd  flood. 
Softens  at  thy  return.     The  desert  joys, 
Wildlv,  through  all  his  melancholy  bounds. 
Rude'ruins  glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top 
Far  to  the  blue  horizon's  utmost  verge. 
Restless,  reflects  a  floating  gleam.     But  this, 
And  all  the  much-transported  Muse  can  sing. 
Are  to  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use. 
Unequal  far  ;  great  delegated  Source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  joy  below  ! 
How  shall  I  then  attempt  to  sing  of  Him  ! 
Who,  Light  himself,  in  uncreated  light 
Invested  deep,  dwells  a\vfully  retii-ed 
From  mortal  eye  or  angel's  purer  ken. 
Whose  single  smile  has,  from  the  first  of  time, 
Fill'd,  overflowing,  all  those  lamps  of  Heaven, 
That  beam  for  ever  through  the  boundless  sky  : 
But,  should  he  hide  his  face,  the  astonish'd  sun, 
And  all  the  extinguish'd  stars,  would  loosening  reel 
Wide  from  their  spheres,  and  Chaos  come  agam. 

And  yet  was  every  faltering  tongue  of  man. 
Almighty  Father  !  silent  in  thy  praise, 
Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  voice. 
Even  in  the  depth  of  solitary  woods 
By  human  foot  untrod  ;  proclaim  thy  power. 
And  to  the  choir  celestial  Thee  resound, 
The  eternal  cause,  support,  and  end  of  all ! 

To  me  be  Nature's  volume  broad-display'd  ; 
And  to  peruse  its  all-instructing  page. 
Or,  haply  catching  inspiration  thence. 
Some  easy  passage,  raptured,  to  translate. 
My  sole  delight ;  as  through  the  falling  glooms 
Pensive  I  stray,  or  with  the  rising  dawn 
On  Fancy's  eagle  wing,  excursive,  soar. 

Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  sun 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  high-i-aised  clouds. 
And  morning  fogs,  that  hover'd  round  the  hills 
In  party-colour'd  bands ;  till  wide  unveil'd 
The  face  of  Nature  shines,  from  where  earth  seems, 
Far-sti-etch'd  around,  to  meet  the  bending  sphere. 

Half  in  a  blush  of  clustering  roses  lost. 
Dew-dropping  Coolness  to  the  shade  retires ; 
There,  on  the  verdant  turf,  or  flowery  bed, 
By  gelid  founts  and  careless  rills  to  muse  ; 
While  tyrant  Heat,  dispreading  through  the  sky. 
With  rapid  sway,  his  burning  influence  darts 
On  man,  and  beast,  and  herb,  and  tepid  stream. 


Who  can  uiipitying  see  the  flowery  race. 
Shed  by  the  morn,  their  new-flush "d  bloom  resign. 
Before  the  parching  beami  so  fade  the  fair, 
When  fevers  revel  through  their  azure  veins. 
But  one,  the  lofty  follower  of  the  sun. 
Sad  when  he  sets,  shuts  up  her  yellow  leaves, 
Drooping  all  night ;  and,  when  he  warm  returns, 
Points  her  enamour'd  bosom  to  his  ray. 

Home,from  his  morningtask,the  swain  retreats ; 
His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold  ; 
While  the  full  udder'd  mother  lows  around 
The  cheerful  cottage,  then  expecting  food. 
The  food  of  innocence  and  health  !     The  daw, 
The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  grey-grown  oaks 
That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms. 
Sheltering,  embrace,  direct  their  lazy  flight ; 
Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  sit  embower'd, 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  hours  arise. 
Faint,  underneath,  the  household  fowls,  convene ; 
And,  in  a  corner  of  the  buzzing  shade, 
The  house-dog,  with  the  vacant  grey-hound  lies, 
Outstretch'd,  and  sleepy.     In  liis  slumbers  one 
Attacks  the  nightly  thief,  and  one  exults 
O'er  hill  and  dale  ;  till,  waken'd  by  the  wasp. 
They  starting  snap.     Nor  shall  the  Muse  disdain 
To  let  the  little  noisy  summer  race 
Live  in  her  lay,  and  flutter  through  her  song : 
Not  mean  though  simple  ;  to  the  sun  allied, 
From  him  they  draw  their  animating  fire. 

Waked  by  his  warmer  ray,  the  reptile  young 
Come  wing'd  abroad  ;  by  the  light  air  upborne. 
Lighter,  and  full  of  soul.     From  every  chink 
And  secret  corner,  where  they  slept  away 
The  wintry  storms  ;  or  rising  from  theh-  tombs, 
To  higher  life  ;  by  myriads,  forth  at  once. 
Swarming  they  pour  ;  of  all  the  varied  hues 
Their  beauty-beaming  parent  can  disclose. 
Ten  thousand  forms,  ten  thousand  diff'erent  tribes, 
People  the  blaze.     To  sunny  waters  some 
By  fatal  instinct  fly  ;  where  on  the  pool 
They,  sportive,  wheel  ;  or,  sailing  down  the  stream 
Are  snatch'd  immediate  by  the  quick-eyed  trout. 
Or  darting  salmon.     Through  the  greenwood  glade 
Some  love  to  stray ;  there  lodged,  amused,  and  fed, 
In  the  fresh  leaf.     Luxurious,  others  make 
The  meads  their  choice,  and  visit  every  flower, 
And  every  latent  herb  :  for  the  sweet  task. 
To  propagate  their  kinds,  and  where  to  wrap. 
In  what  soft  beds,  their  young  yet  undisclosed. 
Employs  their  tender  care.     Some  to  the  house. 
The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry,  bend  their  flight  ; 
Sip  round  the  pail,  or  taste  the  curdling  cheese  ; 
Oft,  madvertent,  from  the  milky  stream 
They  meet  their  fate  ;  or,  weltering  in  the  bowl. 
With  powerless  wings  around  them  wTapt,  expire. 

But  chief  to  heedless  flies  the  window  proves 
A  constant  death  ;  where,  gloomily  retired. 
The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning,  and  fierce. 
Mixture  abhorr'd  1  Amid  a  mangled  heap 
Of  carcases,  in  eager  watch  he  sits 
O'erlooking  all  his  waving  snares  around. 
Near  the  dire  cell  the  drcadless  wanderer  oft 
Passes,  as  oft  the  ruffian  shows  his  front  ; 
The  prey  at  last  ensnared,  he  dreadful  darts. 
With  rapid  glide,  along  the  leaning  line  ; 
And,  fixing  in  the  wretch  his  cruel  fangs. 
Strikes  backward,  grimly  pleased  :  the  fluttering 
And  shriller  sound  declare  extreme  distress,  [wing 
And  ask  the  helping  hospitable  hand. 

Resounds  the  living  surface  of  the  ground  : 
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Nor  undeliglitful  is  the  ceaseless  hum, 
To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon  ; 
Or  drowsy  shepherd,  as  he  lies  reclined, 
With  half-shut' eyes,  beneath  the  floating  shade 
Of  willows  grey,  close-crowding  o'er  tbo  brook. 

Gradual,    from   these    what    numerous    kinds 
Evading  even  the  microscopic  eye  !  [descend, 

Full  Nature  swarms  with  life  ;  one  wondrous  mass 
Of  animals,  or  atoms  organized, 
Waiting  the  vital  breath,  when  Parent-Heaven 
Shall  bid  his  spirit  blow.     The  hoary  fen, 
In  putrid  steams,  emits  the  living  cloud 
Of  pestilence.     Through  subterranean  cells, 
Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  way, 
Earth  animated  heaves.     The  flowery  leaf 
Wants  not  its  soft  inhabitants.     Secure, 
Within  its  winding  citadel,  the  stone 
Holds  multitudes.     But  chief  the  forest-boughs. 
That  dance  unnumber'd  to  the  playful  breeze. 
The  downy  orchard,  and  the  melting  pulp 
Of  mellow  fruit,  the  nameless  nations  feed 
Of  evanescent  insects.     Where  the  pool 
Stands  mantled  o'er  with  green,  invisible 
Amid  the  floating  verdure  millions  stray. 
Each  liquid  too,  whether  it  pierces,  soothes, 
I  nflames,  refreshes,  or  exalts  the  taste. 
With  various  forms  abounds.     Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  ail'. 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems, 
Void  of  their  unseen  people.     These,  conceal'd 
By  the  kind  art  of  forming  Heaven,  escape 
The  grosser  eye  of  man  ;  for,  if  the  worlds 
In  worlds  enclosed  should  on  his  senses  burst. 
From  cates  ambrosial,  and  the  nectar'd  bowl. 
He  would  abhorrent  turn,  and  in  dead  night. 
When  silence  sleeps  o'er  all,  be  stunn'd  with  noise. 

Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 
"Jreative  Wisdom,  as  if  aught  was  form'd 
til  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 
Sliall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smallest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind  ? 
As  if  upon  a  full  proportion'd  dome. 
On  swelling  columns  heaved  the  pride  of  art, 
A  critic-fly,  whose  feeble  ray  scarce  spreads 
An  inch  around,  with  blind  presumption  bold, 
Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  whole. 
And  lives  the  man,  whose  universal  eye 
Has  swept  at  once  the  unbounded  scheme  of  things, 
Mark'd  their  dependence  so,  and  firm  accord, 
'\s  with  unfaltering  accent  to  conclude 
That  this  availeth  nought  ?     Has  any  seen 
The  mighty  chain  of  beings,  lessening  down 
From  Infinite  Perfection  to  the  brink 
Of  dreary  nothing,  desolate  abyss  ! 
From  which  astonish'd  thought  recoiling  turns  ? 
Till  tlicn  alone  let  zealous  praise  ascend. 
And  hymns  of  holy  wonder,  to  that  Power 
Whose  wisdom  shities  as  lovely  on  our  minds, 
As  on  our  smiling  eyes  his  servant  sun. 

Thick  in  yon  stream  of  light,  a  thousand  ways. 
Upward,  and  downward,  thwarting,  and  convolved, 
The  quivering  nations  sport  ;  till  tempest-wing'd, 
Fierce  Winter  sweeps  them  from  the  face  of  day. 
Even  so  luxurious  men,  unheeding,  pass 
An  idle  summer  life  in  fortune's  shine, 
A  season's  glitter  !     Thus  they  flutter  on 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice  ; 
Till,  blown  away  by  death,  oblivion  comes 
Uehind,  and  strikes  them  from  the  book  of  life. 
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Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead ; 
The  rustic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toil, 
Healthful  and  strong  ;  full  as  the  summer  rose 
Blown  by  prevailing  suns,  the  ruddy  maid. 
Half-naked,  swelling  on  the  sight,  and  all 
Her  kindled  graces  burning  o'er  her  cheek. 
Even  stooping  age  is  here  *  and  infont  hands 
Trail  the  long  rake,  or,  with  the  fragrant  load 
O'ercharged,  amid  the  kind  oppression  roll. 
Wide  flies  the  tedded  grain  ;  all  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field, 
They  spread  the  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun, 
That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rui-al  smell : 
Or,  as  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground. 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  the  mead, 
The  russet  hay-cock  rises  thick  behind. 
In  order  gay.     While  heard  from  dale  to  dale. 
Waking  the  breeze,  resounds  the  blended  voioe 
Of  happy  labour,  love,  and  social  glee. 

Or  rushing  thence,  in  one  diff"usive  band, 
They  drive  the  troubled  flocks,  by  many  a  dog 
Compell'd,  to  where  the  mazy-running  brook 
Forms  a  deep  pool  ;  this  bank  abrupt  and  high. 
And  that  fair-spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 
Urged  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  the  toil, 
The  clamour  much,  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs. 
Ere  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides.     And  oft  the  swain. 
On  some  impatient  seizing,  hurls  them  in  : 
Embolden'd  then,  nor  hesitating  more. 
Fast,  fast,  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave. 
And,  panting,  labour  to  the  farthest  shore. 
Repeated  this,  till  deep  the  well-wash'd  fleece 
Has  drunk  the  flood,  and  from  his  lively  haunt 
The  trout  is  banish'd  by  the  sordid  stream  ; 
Heavy,  and  dripping,  to  the  breezy  brow 
Slow  move  the   harmless  race  :  where,  as  they 

spread 
Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  suniiy  ray, 
Inly  disturb'd,  and  wondering  what  this  wild 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  fill  ;  and,  toss'd  from  rock  to  rock 
Incessant  bleatings  run  around  the  hills. 
At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gather' d  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen,  innumerous,  press'd. 
Head  above  head  :  and  ranged  in  lusty  rows 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  shears. 
The  housewife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores. 
With  all  her  gay-dress'd  maids  attending  round. 
One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  ejithroned, 
Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  rays 
Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming,  on  her  shepherd  king  ; 
While  the  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  soulr 
To  festive  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 
Meantime,  their  joyous  task  goes  on  apace  : 
Some  minghng  stir  tbe  melted  tar,  and  some, 
Deep  on  the  new-shorn  vagrant's  heaving  side. 
To  stamp  the  master's  cypher  ready  stand  ; 
Others  the  unwilling  wether  drag  along  ; 
And,  glorying  in  his  might,  the  sturdy  boy 
Holds  by  the  twisted  horns  the  indignant  ram. 
Behold  where  bound,  and  of  its  robe  bereft, 
By  needy  man,  that  all-depending  lord. 
How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies  ! 
What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face. 
What  dumb  complaining  innocence  appears  ! 
Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes,  'tis  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  waved  ; 
No,  'tis  the  tender  swain's  well  guided  shears. 
Who  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care, 
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Borrow  a  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load, 
Will  send  you  bounding;  to  your  hills  again. 

A  simple  scene  !  yet  hence  Britannia  sees 
Her  solid  grandeur  rise  :  hence  she  conimands 
The  exalted  stores  of  every  brighter  clime. 
The  treasures  of  the  Sun  without  his  rage : 
Hence,  fervent  all,  with  culture,  toil,  and  arts, 
Wide  glows  her  land  :  her  dreadful  thunder  hence 
Rides  o'er  the  waves  sublime,  and  now,  even  now. 
Impending  hangs  o'er  Gallia's  humbled  coast ; 
Hence  rules  the  circling  deep,  and  awes  the  world. 

'Tis  raging  noon  ;  and,  vertical,  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays. 
O'er  heaven  and  earth,  far  as  the  ranging  eye 
Can  sweep,  a  dazzling  deluge  reigns  ;  and  all 
From  pole  to  pole  is  undistinguish'd  blaze. 
In  vain  the  sight,  dejected,  to  the  ground 
Stoops  for  relief ;  thence  hot  ascending  steams 
And  keen  reflection  jtain.     Deei>  to  the  root 
Of  vegetation  parch'd,  the  cleaving  fields 
And  slippery  lawn  an  arid  hue  disclose. 
Blast  Fancy's  bloom,  and  wither  e'en  the  soul. 
Echo  no  more  returns  the  cheerful  sound 
Of  sharpening  scjlhc  :  the  mower,  sinking,  heaps 
O'er  him  the  humid  hay,  with  flowers  perfumed  ; 
And  scarce  a  chirping  grasshopper  is  heard 
Through  the  dumb  mead.  Distressful  Naturepants. 
The  very  streams  look  languid  from  afar  ; 
Or,  through  the  unshelter'd  glade,  impatient,  seem 
To  hui'l  into  the  covert  of  the  grove. 

All-conquering  Heat,  oh,  intermit  thy  wrath  ! 
And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
Beam  not  so  fierce !  incessant  still  you  flow, 
.\nd  still  another  fervent  flood  succeeds, 
Pour'd  on  the  head  profuse.     In  vain  1  sigh. 
And  restless  turn,  and  look  around  for  night ; 
Night  is  far  off;  and  hotter  hours  approach. 
Thrice  happy  he  !  who  on  the  sunless  side 
Of  a  romantic  mountain,  forest-crown'd. 
Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines : 
Or  in  the  gelid  caverns,  woodbine-wrought. 
And  fresh-bedew'd  with  ever-spouting  streams, 
Sits  coolly  calm  ;  while  all  the  world  without, 
Unsatisfied,  and  sick,  tosses  in  noon. 
Emblem  instructive  of  the  virtuous  man. 
Who  keeps  his  temper'd  mind  serene  and  pure, 
And  every  passion  aptly  harmonized, 
Amid  a  jarring  world  with  vice  inflamed. 

Welcome,  ye  shades  !  ye  bowery  thickets  hail ! 
Ye  lofty  pines  !  ye  venerable  oaks  ! 
Ye  ashes  wild,  resounding  o'er  the  steep ! 
Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul. 
As  to  the  hunted  hart  the  sallying  spring. 
Or  stream  full-flowing,  that  his  swelling  sides 
Laves,  as  he  floats  along  the  herbaged  brink. 
Cool,  through  the  nerves,  your  pleasing  comfort 

glides  ; 
The  heart  beats  glad  ;  the  fresh-expanded  eye 
And  ear  resume  their  watch  ;  the  sinews  knit ; 
And  life  shoots  swift  through  all  the  lighten'd  limbs. 

Around  the  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool. 
Now  starting  to  a  sudden  stream,  and  now 
Gently  diff"used  into  a  limpid  plain  ; 
A  various  group  the  herds  and  flocks  compose, 
Rural  confusion  !     On  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie  ;  while  others  stand 
Half  iu  the  flood,  and  often  bending  sip 
The  circling  surface.     In  the  middle  droops 


The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 
Which  incomposed  he  shakes  ;  and  from  his  sides 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail. 
Returning  still.      Amid  his  subjects  safe. 
Slumbers  the  monarch-swain  ;  his  careless  arm 
Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  sustain'd; 
Here  laid  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  fiU'd; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 
Light  fly  his  slumbers,  if  perchance  a  flight 
Of  angry  gad-flics  fasten  on  the  herd. 
That  startling  scatters  from  the  shallow  brook, 
In  search  of  lavish  stream.     Tossing  the  foam, 
They  scorn  the  keeper's  voice,  and  scour  the  plain, 
Through  all  the  bright  severity  of  noon  ; 
While  from  their  labouring  breasts  a  hollow  moan 
Proceeding,  runs  low-bellowing  round  the  liills. 

Oft  in  this  season  too  the  horse,  provoked. 
While  his  big  sinews  full  of  spirits  swell. 
Trembling  with  vigour,  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
Springs  the  high  fence  ;  and,  o'er  the  field  eff'used, 
Darts  on  the  gloomy  flood,  with  steadfast  eye. 
And  heart  estranged  to  fear :  his  nervous  chest. 
Luxuriant,  and  erect,  the  seat  of  strength. 
Bears  down  the  opposing  stream  ;  quenchless  his 

thirst : 
He  takes  the  river  at  redoubled  draughts, 
And  with  wide  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  the  wava. 

Still  let  me  pierce  into  the  midnight  depth 
Of  yonder  grove,  of  wildest  largest  growth  ; 
That,  forming  high  in  air  a  woodland  choir, 
Nods  o'er  the  mount  beneath.     At  every  step, 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall. 
And  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around. 

These  are  the  haunts  of  Meditation,  these 
The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  the  inspiring  breath 
Ecstatic,  felt ;  and,  from  this  world  retiree" 
Conversed  with  angels,  and  immortal  form.. 
On  gracious  errands  bent ;  to  save  the  fall 
Of  virtue  struggling  on  the  brink  of  vice  ; 
In  waking  whispers,  and  repeated  dreams, 
To  hint  pure  thought,  and  warn  the  favour'd  soul 
I'or  future  trials  iated  to  prepare  ; 
To  prompt  the  poet,  who  devoted  gives 
His  muse  to  better  themes  ;  to  soothe  the  pangs 
Of  dying  worth,  and  from  the  patriot's  bi-east 
(Backward  to  mingle  in  detested  war. 
But  foremost  when  engaged)  to  turn  the  death  ; 
And  numberless  such  offices  of  love. 
Daily,  and  nightly,  zealous  to  perform. 

Shook  sudden  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky, 
A  thousand  shapes  or  glide  athwart  the  dusk. 
Or  stalk  majestic  on.     Deep-roused,  I  feel 
A  sacred  terror,  a  severe  delight, 
Creep  through  my  mortal  frame ;  and  thus,  methinks, 
A  voice,  than  human  moi-e,  the  abstracted  ear 
Of  Fancy  strikes.     "  Be  not  of  us  afraid, 
Poor  kindred  man  !  thy  fellow-creatures,  we 
From  the  same  Parent-Power  our  beings  drew. 
The  same  our  Lord,  and  laws,  and  great  pursuit. 
Once  some  of  us,  like  thee,  through  stormy  life, 
Toil'd,  tempest-beaten,  ere  we  could  attain 
This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind. 
Where  purity  and  peace  immingle  charms. 
Then  fear  not  us  ;  but  with  responsive  song. 
Amid  these  dim  recesses,  undisturb'd 
By  noisy  folly  and  discordant  vice. 
Of  Nature  sing  with  us,  and  Nature's  God. 
Here  frequent,  at  the  visionary  hour, 
When  nmsing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  nooc^ 
Angelic  haros  are  ui  full  concert  heanl, 
1^ 
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Acd  voices  chanting  from  the  wood-crown'd  hill, 
The  deepening  dale,  or  inmost  sylvan  glaH<=  • 
A  privilege  bestow'd  by  us,  alone, 
On  Contemplation,  or  the  hallow'd  efi. 
Of  poet,  swelling  to  seraphic  strain." 

And  art  thou,  Stanley  *,  of  that  sacred  band  ? 
Alas,  for  us  too  soon  !  though  raised  above 
The  reach  of  human  pain,  above  the  flight 
Of  human  joy  ;  yet,  with  a  mingled  ray 
Of  sadly  pleased"  remembrance,  must  thou  feel 
A  mother's  love,  a  mother's  tender  woe, 
Who  seeks  thee  still,  in  many  a  former  scene  ; 
Seeks  thy  fair  form,  thy  lovely  beaming  eyes. 
Thy  pleasing  converse,  by  gay  lively  sense 
1  iispired,  where  moral  wisdom  mildly  shone 
Without  the  toil  of  art ;  and  virtue  glow'd, 
In  all  her  smiles,  without  forbidding  pride. 
But,  0  thou  best  of  jiarents  !  wipe  thy  tears  ; 
Or  rather  to  Parental  Nature  pay 
The  tears  of  grateful  joy,  who  for  a  while 
Lent  thee  this  younger  self,  this  opening  l.loom 
Of  thy  enlighten'd  mind  and  gentle  worth. 
Relieve  the  Muse  :  the  wintry  blast  of  death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue  ;  no,  they  spread- 
Beneath  the  heavenly  beam  of  brighter  suns, 
Tlirough  endless  ages,  into  higher  powers. 

Thus  up  the  mount,  in  airy  vision  rapt, 
I  stray,  regardless  whither,  till  tl?'^  sound 
Of  a  near  fall  of  water  every  sense  [LacK, 

Wakes  from  the  charm  of  thought :  swift-shrinking 
I  check  my  steps,  and  view  the  broken  scene. 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  flood 
Rolls  fair  and  placid,  where  collected  all, 
I  n  one  impetuous  torrent,  down  the  steep 

I  r  chundering  shoots, and  shakes  the  country  round. 
.\t  first,  an  azure  sheet,  it  rushes  broad  ; 

Then  whitening  by  degrees,  as  prone  it  falls, 
.\'id,  from  the  loud- resounding  rocks  below, 
Uasli'd  in  a  cloud  of  foam,  it  sends  aloft 
.\  hoary  mist,  and  forms  a  ceaseless  shower. 
Nor  can  the  tortured  wave  here  find  repose  ; 
But,  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks. 
Now  flashes  o'er  the  scatter'd  fi-agments,  now 
Aslant  the  hollow'd  channel  rapid  darts  ; 
And  falhng  fast  from  gradual  slope  to  slope. 
With  wild  infracted  course  and  lessen'd  roar, 

I I  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals,  at  last, 
A  long  the  mazes  of  the  quiet  vale. 

Invited  from  the  cliff,  to  whose  dark  bro« 
lie  clings,  the  steep-ascending  eagle  soars. 
With  upward  pinions  tlirough  the  Hood  of  day  , 
And,  giving  full  his  bosom  to  the  blaze. 
Gains  on  the  sun  ;  while  all  the  tuneful  race 
Sniit  by  afflictive  noon,  disorder'd  droop, 
Deep  in  the  thicket ;  or  from  bower  to  bower. 
Responsive,  force  an  interrupted  strain. 
The  stock-dove  only  through  the  forest  coos. 
Mournfully  hoarse  ;  oft  ceasing  from  his  plaint, 
Sliort  interval  of  weary  woe !  again 
The  sad  idea  of  his  murder'd  mate. 
Struck  fi-om  his  side  by  savage  fowler's  guile, 
A  "ross  his  fancy  comes ;  and  then  resounds 
\  louder  song  of  sorrow  through  the  grove. 

Beside  the  dewy  border  let  me  sit, 
A 11  in  the  freshness  of  the  humid  air ; 
There  in  that  hollow'd  rock,  grotesque  and  wild. 
An  ample  chair  moss-lined,  and  over  head 
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By  flowering  umbrage  shaded  ;  where  the  bee 
Strays  dOigent,  and  with  the  extracted  bairn 
Of  fragrant  woodbine  loads  his  little  thigh. 

Now,  while  I  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  shade, 
While  Nature  lies  around  deep-luU'd  in  noon. 
Now  come,  bold  Fancy,  spread  a  daring  flight. 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  torrid  zone : 
Climes  unrelenting !  with  whose  rage  compared 
Yon  blaze  is  feeble,  and  yon  skies  are  cool. 

See,  how  at  once  the  bright-effulgent  sun. 
Rising  du-ect,  swift  chases  from  the  sky 
The  short-lived  twilight,  and  with  ardent  blaze 
Looks  gaily  fierce  tlirough  all  the  dazzhng  air: 
He  mounts  his  throne ;  but  kind  before  him  sends. 
Issuing  from  out  the  portals  of  the  morn. 
The  general  breeze  f,  to  mitigate  his  fire 
And  breathe  refreshment  on  a  fainting  world. 
Great  are  the  scenes,  with  dreadful  beauty  crown'd 
And  barbarous  wealth,  that  see,  each  circling  year, 
Returning  suns  and  double  seasons  pass  X  ; 
Rocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mines, 
That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  rise. 
Whence  many  a  bursting  stream  auriferous  plays : 
Majestic  woods,  of  every  vigorous  green. 
Stage  above  stage,  high-waving  o'er  the  hills  ; 
Or  to  the  far  horizon  wide  diffused, 
A  boundless  deep  immensity  of  shade. 
Here  lofty  trees,  to  ancient  song  unknown. 
The  noble  sons  of  potent  heat  and  floods 
Prone-rushing  from  the  clouds,  rear  high  to  heaven 
Their  thorny  stems,  and  broad  around  them  throw 
Meridian  gloom.     Here,  in  eternal  prime, 
Uunumber'd  fruits,  of  keen  delicious  taste 
And  vital  spirit,  drink  amid  the  cliffs. 
And  burning  sands  that  bank  the  shrubby  vales. 
Redoubled  day,  yet  in  their  rugged  coats 
A  friendly  juice  to  cool  its  rage  contain. 

Bear  me,  Pomona,  to  thy  citron  groves, 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  green 
Theu'  lighter  glories  blend.     Lay  me  reclined 
Beneath  thy  spreading  tamarind,  that  shakes, 
Fan.i'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit. 
Deep  in  the  night  the  massy  locust  sheds. 
Quench  my  hot  limbs  ;  or  lead  me  through  the 
Embowering  endless,  of  the  Indian  fig  ;        [maze, 
Or,  thrown  at  gayer  ease  on  some  fair  brow. 
Let  me  behold,  by  breezy  murmurs  cool'd. 
Broad  o'er  my  head  the  verdant  cedar  wave. 
And  high  palmetos  lift  their  graceful  shade. 
Or,  stretch'd  amid  these  orchards  of  the  sun. 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine, 
More  bounteoise  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours  !     Nor,  on  its  slender  twi^ 
Low-bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scorn'd : 
Nor,  creeping  through  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
Of  berries.     Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unboastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 
Witness,  thou  best  anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 
The  poets  imaged  in  the  golden  age : 

t  Wliich  blows  constantly  between  the  tropics  from  the 
east,  or  the  collateral  points,  the  north-ca§t  and  south-east; 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  rarefied  air  on  that  before  it, 
.nccording  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun  from  e;i8t  to 
west, 

X  In  all  climates  between  the  tropics,  the  sun.  as  he 
passes  and  repasses  in  his  annual  motion,  is  twice  a  year 
vertical,  which  produces  this  «ffect. 
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Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat, 
Spread  thy  ambi-osial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove  ! 
From  these  the  prospect  varies.  Plains  immense 
Lie  stretch'd  below,  interminable  meads. 
And  vast  savannahs,  where  the  wandering  e3'e, 
Unfix'd,  is  in  a  verdant  ocean  lost. 
Another  Flora  there,  of  bolder  hues, 
And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride, 
Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden  hand 
Exuberant  Spring  ;  for  oft  these  valleys  shift 
Their  green-embroider'd  robe  to  fiery  brown. 
And  swift  to  green  again,  as  scorching  suns. 
Or  streaming  dews  and  torrent  rains,  prevail. 

Along  these  lonely  regions,  where,  retired 
From  little  scenes  of  art,  great  Nature  dwells 
In  awful  solitude,  and  nought  is  seen 
But  the  wild  herds  that  own  no  master's  stall, 
Prodigious  rivers  roll  their  fattening  seas, 
On  whose  luxuriant  herbage,  half-conceal'd. 
Like  a  fallen  cedar,  far-diffused  his  train. 
Cased  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 
The  flood  disparts  :  behold  !  in  plaited  mail, 
Behemoth  rears  his  head.     Glanced  from  his  side. 
The  darted  steel  in  idle  shivers  flies  ; 
He  fearless  walks  the  plain,  or  seeks  the  hills. 
Where,  as  he  crops  his  varied  fare,  the  herds, 
In  widening  circle  round,  forget  their  food. 
And  at  the  harmless  stranger  wondering  gaze. 

Peaceful,  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream, 
And  where  the  Ganges  rolls  his  sacred  wave  ; 
Or  'mid  the  central  depth  of  blackening  woods, 
High-raised  in  solemn  theatre  around. 
Leans  the  huge  elephant  :  wisest  of  brutes  ! 
O  truly  wise,  with  gentle  might  endow'd, 
Though  powerful,  not  destructive  .     Here  he  sees 
Revolving  ages  sweep  the  changeful  earth. 
And  empires  rise  and  fall  ;  regardless  he 
Of  what  the  n.ever-resting  race  of  men 
Project :  thrice-happy  !  could  he  'scape  their  guile, 
Who  mine,  from  cruel  avarice,  his  steps  ; 
Or  with  his  towei-y  grandeur  swell  their  state. 
The  pride  of  kings  !  or  else  his  strength  pervert, 
And  bid  him  rage  amid  the  mortal  fray, 
Astonish'd  at  the  madness  of  mankind. 

Wide  o'er  the  winding  umbrage  of  the  floods. 
Like  vivid  blossoms  glowing  from  afar, 
Thickswarmthe  brighter  birds ;  for  Nature's  hand. 
That  with  a  sportive  vanity  has  deck'd 
The  plumy  nations,  there  her  gayest  hues 
Profusely  pours      But,  if  she  bids  them  shine, 
Array'd  in  all  the  beauteous  beams  of  day. 
Yet,  frugal  still,  she  humbles  them  in  song.* 
Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lent 
Proud  Montezuma's  realm,  whose  legions  cast 
A  boundless  radiance  waving  on  the  sun, 
While  Philomel  is  ours  ;  while  in  our  shades. 
Through  the  soft  .silence  of  the  listening  night. 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay. 

But  come,  my  Muse,  the  desert-barrier  burst, 
A  wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  sky. 
And,  swifter  than  the  toiling  caravan. 
Shoot  o'er  the  vale  of  Sennar,  ardent  climb 
The  Nubian  mountains,  and  the  secret  bounds 
Of  jealous  Abyssinia  boldly  pierce. 
Thou  art  uo  ruffian,  who  beneath  the  mask 
Of  social  commerce  comest  to  rob  their  wealth  ; 

*In  all  the  regions  nf  the  torrid  zone,  the  birds,  though 
more  beautiful  in  their  plumage,  are  observed  to  be  less 
nMlodious  thati  oars. 


No  holy  fury  thou,  blaspheming  Heaven, 
With  consecrated  steel  to  stal)  their  peace, 
And  through  the  land,  yet  red  from  civil  wounds, 
To  s]n-ead  the  purple  tyranny  of  Rome. 
Thou,  like  the  harmless  bee,  mayst  freely  range 
From  mead  to  mead  bright  with  exalted  flowers. 
From  jasmine  grove  to  grove  mayst  wander  gay, 
Through  palmy  shades  and  aromatic  woods. 
That  grace  the  plains,  invest  the  peopled  hills. 
And  up  the  more  than  Al]iinc  mountains  wave. 
There  on  the  breezy  summit,  spreading  fair 
For  many  a  league  ;  or  on  stupendous  rocks, 
That  from  the  sun-redoubling  valley  lift. 
Cool  to  the  middle  air,  their  lawny  tops  ; 
Where  palaces,  and  fanes,  and  villas  rise  ; 
And  gardens  smile  around,  and  cultured  fields  ; 
And  fountains  gush  ;  and  careless  herds  and  flocks 
Securely  stray;  a  world  within  itself, 
Disdaining  all  assault  :  there  let  me  draw 
Ethereal  soul,  there  drink  reviving  gales. 
Profusely  breathing  from  the  spicy  groves. 
And  vales  of  fragrance  ;  there  at  distance  hear 
The  roaring  floods  and  cataracts,  that  sweep 
From  disembowel'd  earth  the  virgin  gold  ; 
And  o'er  the  varied  landscape,  restless,  rove. 
Fervent  with  life  of  every  fairer  kind  : 
A  land  of  wonders  !  wliich  the  sun  still  eyes 
With  ray  direct,  as  of  the  lovely  realm 
Enamour'd,  and  delighting  there  to  dwell,     [noon, 
How  changed  the  scene  !     In  blazing  height  of 
The  sun,  oppress'd,  is  plunged  in  thickest  gloom. 
Still  horror  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round 
Of  struggling  night  and  day  malignant  mix'd. 
For  to  the  hot  equator  crowding  fast. 
Where,  highly  rarefied,  the  yielding  air 
Admits  their  stream,  incessant  vapours  roll. 
Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  he.ap'd  ; 
Or  whirl'd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind. 
Or  silent  borne  along,  heavy,  and  slow. 
With  the  big  stores  of  steaming  oceans  charged. 
Meantime,  amid  these  upper  seas,  condensed 
Around  the  cold  aerial  mountain's  brow. 
And  by  conflicting  winds  together  dash'd. 
The  thunder  holds  his  black  tremendous  throne : 
From  cloud  to  cloud  the  rending  lightnings  rage  ; 
Till,  in  the  furious  elemental  war 
Dissolved,  the  whole  precipitated  mass 
Unbroken  floods  and  solid  torrents  poui-s. 

The  treasures  these,  hid  from  the  bounded  search 
Of  ancient  knowledge,  whence,  with  annual  pomp, 
Rich  king  of  floods  !  o'erflows  the  swelling  Nile. 
From  his  two  springs,  in  Gojam's  sunny  realnij 
Pure-welling  out,  he  through  the  lucid  lake 
Of  fair  Dambea  rolls  his  infant  stream. 
There,  by  the  Naiads  nursed,  he  sports  away 
His  playful  youth,  amid  the  fragrant  isles, 
That  with  unfading  verdure  smile  around. 
Ambitious,  thence  the  manly  river  breaks  ; 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  mellow'd  treasures  of  the  sky, 
Winds  in  progressive  majesty  along: 
Through  splendid  kingdoms  now  devolves  his  maze, 
Now  wanders  wild  o'er  solitary  tracts 
Of  life-deserted  sand  ;  till,  glad  to  quit 
The  joyless  desert,  down  the  Nubian  rocks. 
From  thundering  steep  to  steep,  he  pours  his  urn, 
And  Egypt  joys  beneath  the  spreading  wavo 

His  brother  Niger  too,  and  all  the  ttooas 
In  which  the  full-form'd  maids  of  Afric  lave 
Their  jetty  limbs  ;  and  all  that  from  the  tract 
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Of  woody  mountains  stretch'd  tliro'  gorgeous  Ind 
Fall  on  Coi-'mandel's  coast,  or  Mala.bar  ; 
From  Menam's*  orient  stream,  that  niglitly  shines 
With  insect  lamps,  to  where  Aurora  bheds 
On  Indus'  smiling  banks  the  rosy  shower  : 
All,  at  this  bounteous  season,  ope  their  urns. 
And  pour  untoiling  harvest  o'er  the  land. 

Nor  less  thy  world,  Columbus,  drinks,  refresh'd, 
The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year. 
Wide  o'er  his  isles  the  branching  Oronoque 
Rolls  a  brown  deluge,  and  the  native  drives 
To  dwell  aloft  on  life-sufficing  trees. 
At  once  liis  dome,  his  robe,  his  food,  and  arms. 
Swell'd  by  a  thousand  streams,  impetuous  hurlM 
From  all  the  roaring  Andes,  huge  descends 
The  mighty  Orellana.     Scarce  the  Muse 
Dares  stretch  her  wing  o'er  this  enormous  mass 
Of  rushing  water  ;  scarce  she  dares  attempt 
The  sea-like  Plata,  to  whose  dread  expanse. 
Continuous  depth,  and  wondrous  length  of  course. 
Our  floods  are  rills.     With  unabated  force. 
In  silent  dignity  they  sweep  along. 
And  traverse  realms  unknown,  and  blooming  wilds. 
And  fruitful  deserts,  worlds  of  solitude, 
Where  the  sun  smiles,  and  seasons  teem  in  vain, 
Unseen,  and  unenjoy'd.     Forsaking  these, 
O'er  peopled  plains  they  fair-diffusive  flow. 
And  many  a  nation  feed,  and  circle  safe. 
In  their  soft  bosom,  many  a  hapi)y  isle  ; 
The  seat  of  blameless  Pan,  yet  undisturb'd 
By  Christian  crimes  and  Europe's  cruel  sons. 
Thus  pouring  on  they  proudly  seek  the  deep, 
Whose  vanquish'd  tide,  recoiling  from  the  shock. 
Yields  to  this  liquid  weight  of  half  the  globe, 
And  Ocean  trembles  for  his  green  domain. 

But  what  avails  this  wondrous  waste  of  wealth? 
This  g.ay  profusion  of  luxurious  bliss  ? 
This  pomp  of  Nature  ?  what  their  balmy  meads, 
Their  powerful  herbs,  and  Ceres  void  of  pain  ? 
By  vagrant  birds  dispersed,  and  wafting  winds, 
What    their    uiiplanted    fruits  ?    what    the    cool 

draughts, 
The  ambrosial  food,  rich  gums,  and  spicy  health. 
Their  forests  yield  ?     Their  toiling  insects  what  I 
Their  silky  pride,  and  vegetable  robes  ? 
Ah  !  whflt  avail  their  fatal  treasures,  hid 
Deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  pitying  earth, 
Golconda's  gems,  and  sad  Potosi's  mines. 
Where  dwelt  the  gentlest  children  of  the  sun  ? 
What  all  that  Afric's  golden  rivers  roll. 
Her  odoi'ous  woods,  and  shining  ivory  stores  ? 
Ill-fated  race  !  the  softening  arts  of  peace, 
Whate'er  the  humanising  Muses  teach  ; 
The  godlike  wisdom  of  the  temper'd  breast  ; 
Progressive  truth,  the  patient  force  of  thought ; 
Investigation  calm,  whose  silent  powers 
Command  the  world  ;  the  light  that  leads  to  Heaven; 
Kind  equal  rule,  the  government  of  laws. 
And  all-protecting  freedom,  which  alone 
Sustains  the  name  and  dignity  of  man  : 
These  are  not  theirs.     The  parent  sun  himself 
Seems  o'er  this  world  of  slaves  to  tyrannise  ; 
And,  with  oppressive  ray  the  roseate  bloom 
Of  beauty  bla.sting,  gives  the  gloomy  hue, 
And  feature  gross  :  or  worse,  to  ruthless  deeds, 
Mad  jealousy,  blind  rage,  and  fell  revenge. 
Their  fervid  spirit  fires.     Love  dwells  not  there, 

♦  The  river  that  runs  tlirough  Siam,  on  whose  banks  a 
Tast  multitude  of  tl;oso  insects  called  Cre-flica  make  a 
beautiful  apptaiance  at  night. 


The  soft  regards,  the  tenderness  of  life, 
The  heart-shed  tear,  the  ineffable  delight 
Of  sweet  humanity  :  these  court  the  beam 
Of  milder  climes  ;  in  selfish  fierce  desire. 
And  the  wild  fury  of  voluptuous  sense, 
There  lost.     The  very  brute-creation  there 
This  rage  partakes,  and  burns  with  horrid  fire. 

Lo  !  the  green  serpent,  from  his  dark  abode. 
Which  e'en  imagination  fears  to  tread. 
At  noon  forth-issuing,  gathers  up  his  train 
In  orbs  immense,  then,  darting  out  anew, 
Seeks  the  refreshing  fount,  by  which,  diffused, 
He  throws  his  folds  :  and  while,  with  threatening 
And  deathful  jaws  erect,  the  monster  curls  [tongue 
His  flaming  crest,  all  other  thirst  appall'd, 
Or  shivering  flies,  or  check'd  at  distance  stands. 
Nor  dares  approach.     But  still  more  direful  he, 
The  small  close-lurking  minister  of  fate, 
Whose  high-concocted  venom  tlirough  the  veins 
A  rapid  lightning  darts,  arresting  swift 
The  vital  current.     Form'd  to  humble  man. 
This  child  of  vengeful  Nature  !  there,  sublimed 
To  fearless  lust  of  blood,  the  savage  race 
Roam,  licensed  by  the  shading  hour  of  guilt. 
And  foul  misdeed,  when  the  pure  day  has  shut 
His  sacred  eye.     The  tiger  darting  fierce 
Impetuous  on  the  prey  his  glance  has  doom'd ; 
The  lively-shining  leopard,  speckled  o'er 
With  many  a  spot,  the  beauty  of  the  waste  ; 
And,  scorning  all  the  taming  arts  of  man. 
The  keen  hyena,  fellest  of  the  fell  ; 
These  rushing  from  the  inhospitable  woods 
Of  Mauritania,  or  the  tufted  isles 
That  verdant  rise  amid  the  Lybian  wild, 
Innumerous  glare  ai-ound  their  shaggy  king, 
Majestic,  stalkmg  o'er  the  printed  sand  ; 
And  with  imperious  and  repeated  roars. 
Demand  their  fated  food.     The  fearful  flocks 
Crowd  near  the  guardian  swain  ;  the  nobler  herda, 
Where  round  their  lordly  bull,  in  rural  case, 
They  ruminating  lie,  with  horror  hear 
The  coming  rage.     The  avvaken'd  village  starts; 
And  to  her  fluttering  breast  the  mother  strains 
Her  thoughtless  infant.     From  the  pirate's  den, 
Or  stern  Morocco's  tyrant  fang,  escaped,^ 
The  wretch  half  wishes  for  his  bonds  again ; 
While,  uproar  all,  the  wilderness  resounds, 
From  Atlas  eastward  to  tlie  frighted  Nile. 

Unhappy  he,  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 
Society,  cut  off",  is  left  alone 
Amid 'this  world  of  death.     Vay  after  day, 
Sad  on  the  jutting  eminence  he  sits. 
And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below  ; 
Still  fondly  forming  in  the  farthest  verge, 
Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave, 
Ships,  dim-discover'd,  dropping  from  the  clouds  ; 
At  evening  to  the  setting  sun  he  turns 
A  mournful  eye,  and  down  his  dying  heart 
Sinks  helpless  ;  while  the  wonted  roar  is  up, 
And  hiss  continual  through  the  tedious  night. 
Yet  here,  even  here,  into  these  black  abodes 
Of  monsters,  unappall'd,  from  stooping  Rome, 
And  guilty  Casar,  Liberty  retired, 
Her  Cato 'following  through  Numidian  wilds: 
Disdainful  of  Campania's  gentle  plains, 
And  all  the  green  delights  Au.sonia  pours, 
When  for  tlicm  she  nuist  bend  the  servile  kneo. 
And  fawning  take  the  spli-ndid  robber's  boon. 
Nor  stop  the  terrors  of  these  regions  here. 
Commission'd  demons  oft,  angels  of  wrath, 
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Let  loose  the  raging  elements.    Breathed  hot 

From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky, 

And  the  wide  glittering:  waste  of  burning  sand, 

A  suffocating  '  ind  th?  pilgrim  smites 

With  instant  death.     Patient  of  thirst  and  toil. 

Son  of  the  desert  !  even  the  camel  feels, 

Shot  through  his  wither'd  heart,  the  tiery  blast. 

Or  from  the  black-red  other,  bursting  broad. 

Sallies  tlie  sudden  whirlwind.     Straight  the  sands, 

Commoved  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play; 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come  : 

Till,  with  the  general  all-involving  storm 

Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wilds  arise  ; 

And  by  their  noon-day  fount  dejected  thrown, 

Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep, 

Beneath  descendinj;  hills  the  caravan 

Is  buried  deep.     In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 

The  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  vain. 

And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay. 

But  chief  at  sea,  whose  every  flexile  wave 
Obeys  the  blast,  the  aerial  tumult  swells. 
In  the  dread  ocean,  undulating  wide, 
Beneath  the  radiant  line  that  girts  the  globe, 
The  circling  Typhon,  whirl'd  from  point  to  point. 
Exhausting  all  the  rage  of  all  the  sky. 
And  dire  Ecnephia*,  reign.     Amid  the  heavens. 
Falsely  serene,  deep  in  a  cloudy  speck  t 
Compress'd,  the  mighty  tempest  brooding  dwells  ; 
Of  no  regard  save  to  the  skilful  eye, 
Fiery  and  foul,  the  small  prognostic  hangs 
Aloft,  or  on  the  promontory's  brow 
Musters  its  force.     A  faint  deceitful  calm, 
A  fluttering  gale,  the  demon  sends  before, 
To  tempt  the  spreading  sail.     Then  down  at  once, 
Precipitant,  descends  a  mingled  mass 
Of  roaring  winds,  and  flame,  and  rushing  floods. 
In  wild  amazement  fix'd  the  sailor  stands. 
Art  is  too  slow  :  by  rapid  fate  oppress'd. 
His  broad-wing'd  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tidt». 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyss. 
With  such  mad  seas  the  daring  GamaJ  fought, 
For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  dreadful  night. 
Incessant,  labouring  round  the  stormy  Cape  ; 
i5y  bold  ambition  led,  and  bolder  thirst 
(){  gold.     For  then  from  ancient  gloom  emerged 
The  rising  world  of  trade  :  the  Genius,  then. 
Of  navigation,  that,  in  hopeless  sloth, 
Had  slumber'd  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep, 
For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 
The  Lusitanian  prince  §  ;  who.  Heaven-inspired, 
To  love  of  useful  gloi'y  roused  mankind, 
And  in  unbounded  commerce  mix'd  the  world. 

Increasing  still  the  terrors  of  these  storms, 
His  jaws  horrific  arm'd  with  threefold  fate, 
I lere  dwells  the  direful  shark.      Lured  by  the  scent 
Of  steaming  crowds,  of  rank  disease,  and  death. 
Behold  !  he  rushing  cuts  the  briny  flood. 
Swift  as  the  gale  can  bear  the  ship  along  ; 
And,  from  the  partners  of  that  cruel  trade 
Which  spoils  unhappy  Guinea  of  her  sons, 

*  Typhon  and  Ecncphia,  names  of  particular  stoinis  or 
hurricanes,  known  only  between  the  tropics. 

t  Called  by  sailors  the  Ox-eye,  beiii;,'  in  appearance  at 
first  no  bigger. 

$  Vasco  de  Gama.  the  first  who  sailed  round  Africa,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  lloiie,  to  the  East  Indies. 

§  Don  Henry,  third  son  to  John  the  First,  King  of  Por- 
tug.al.  His  strong  genius  to  the  discovery  of  new  countries 
was  the  chief  source  of  all  the  modem  improvements  in 
navigation. 


Demands  his  share  of  prey,  demands  themselves. 
The  stonny  fates  descend  r  one  death  involves 
Tyrants  and  slaves  ;  when  straight,  their  mangled 

lin<bs 
Crashin<;  at  once,  he  dyes  the  purple  sea.s 
With  gore,  and  riots  in  the  vengeful  meal. 

When  o'er  this  world,  by  equinoctial  rains 
Flooded  immense,  looks  out  the  joyless  sun. 
And  draws  the  copious  steam,  from  swampy  fens, 
Where  putrefaction  into  life  ferments. 
And  breathes  destructive  myriads  !  or  from  woods, 
Impenetrable  shades,  recesses  foul. 
In  vapours  rank  and  blue  corruption  wrapt, 
Whose  gloomy  horrors  yet  no  desperate  foot 
Has  ever  dared  to  pierce  ;  then,  wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease. 
A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend, 
Sick  Nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  woe. 
And  feeble  desolation,  casting  down 
The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  man. 
Such  as,  of  late,  at  Carthagena  quench'd 
The  British  fire.     You,  gallant  Vernon,  saw, 
The  miserable  scene  ;  you,  pitying,  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arm  ; 
Saw  the  deep-racking  pang,  the  ghastly  form, 
The  lip  pale-quivering,  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright :  you  heard  the  groans 
Of  agonising  ships,  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
Heard  nightly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  waves 
The  frequent  corse  ;  while  on  each  other  fix'd. 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seem'd, 
Silent,  to  ask,  whom  I'ate  would  next  demand. 

What  need  I  mention  those  inclement  skies, 
Where,  frequent  o'er  the  sickening  city.  Plague, 
The  fiercest  child  of  Nemesis  divine. 
Descends  ?     From  Ethiopia's  poison'd  woods, 
Fi-om  stifled  Cairo's  filth,  and  fetid  fields 
With  locust-armies  putrifying  heap'd||, 
This  great  destroyer  sprung.     Her  awful  rage 
The  brutes  escape  ;  man  is  her  destined  prey, 
Intemperate  man  !  and  o'er  his  guilty  domes 
She  draws  a  close  incumbent  cloud  of  death  ; 
Uninterrupted  by  the  living  winds, 
Forbid  to  blow  a  wholesome  breeze  ;  and  stain'd 
With  many  a  mixture  by  the  sun,  suffused, 
Of  angry  aspect.     Princely  wisdom,  then. 
Dejects  his  watchful  eye  ;  and  from  the  hand 
Of  feeble  justice,  ineft'ectual,  drop 
The  sword  and  balance  :  mute  the  voice  of  joy,    . 
And  hush'd  the  clamour  of  the  busy  world. 
Empty  the  streets,  with  uncouth  verdure  clad  ; 
Into  the  worst  of  deserts  sudden  turn'd 
The  cheerful  haunt  of  men  :  unless  escaped  [reigns, 
From  the  doom'd  liouse,  where  matchless  horror 
Shut  up  by  barbarous  fear,  the  smitten  wretch. 
With  frenzy  wild,  breaks  loose  ;  and  loud  to  Heaven 
Screaming,  the  dreadful  policy  arraigns, 
Inhuman,  and  unwise.     The  sullen  door 
Yet  uninfected,  on  its  cautious  hinge 
Fearing  to  turn,  abhors  society  : 
Dependants,  friends,  relations.  Love  liimself, 
Savage  by  woe,  foi'get  the  tender  tie. 
The  sweet  engagement  of  tlie  feeling  heart. 
But  vain  their  selfish  care:  the  circling  sky, 
The  wide  enlivening  air,  is  full  of  fate  ; 
And,  struck  by  turns,  in  solitary  pangs 
They  fall,  unblest,  imtended,  and  unmourn'd. 

I  These  are  the  causes  supposed  to  be  the  first  origin  al 
the  plague,  in  Dr.  Mead's  elegant  book  on  that  sul)ject 
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Thus  o'er  the  prostrate  city  black  Despair 
Extends  her  raven  wing  ;  while  to  complete 
The  scene  of  desolation,  stretch'd  around, 
The  grim  guai'ds  stand,  denying  all  retreat, 
And  give  the  flying  wretch  a  better  death. 

Much  yet  remains  unsung  :  the  rage  intense 
Of  brazen-vaulted  skies,  of  iron  fields, 
Where  di-ought  and  famine  starve  the  blasted  j'ear : 
Fired  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 
The  infuriate  hill  that  shoots  tlie  pillar'd  flame, 
And,  roused  within  the  subterranean  world, 
The  expanding  earthquake,  that  resistless  shakes 
Aspiring  cities  from  their  solid  base. 
And  buries  mountains  in  the  flaming  gulf. 
But  'tis  enough  ;  return,  my  vagrant  Muse  : 
A  nearer  scene  of  hoiTor  calls  thee  home. 

Behold,  slow-settling  o'er  the  lurid  grove. 
Unusual  darkness  broods,  and,  growing,  gains 
The  full  possession  of  the  sky,  surcharged 
With  wrathful  vapour,  from  the  secret  beds. 
Where  sleep  the  mineral  generations,  drawn. 
Thence  nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  fiery  spume 
Of  fat  bitumen,  steaming  on  the  day. 
With  various-tinctured  trains  of  latent  flame, 
Pollute  the  sky,  and  in  yon  baneful  cloud 
A  reddening  gloom,  a  magazine  of  fate. 
Ferment ;  till,  by  the  touch  ethereal  i-oused. 
The  dash  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below. 
They  furious  spring.     A  boding  silence  reigns. 
Dread  through  the  dun  expanse  ;  save  the  dull  sound 
That  fi'om  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 
liolls  o'er  tlie  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood, 
And  shakes  the  forest-leaf  without  a  breath. 
Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  the  atrial  tribes 
Descend  :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 
Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.     In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye  ;  by  man  forsook. 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast, 
Or  seeks  tlie  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 
'Tis  listening  fear,  and  dumb  amazement  all . 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud; 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast, 
The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven, 
The  tempest  growls  ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes, 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind, 
The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds :  till  over  head  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide  ;  then  shuts. 
And  opens  wider  ;  shuts  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze. 
Follows  the  looson'd  aggravated  roar. 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling  ;  peal  on  peal 
Crush'd  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail. 
Or  prone-descending  rain.      IVide-rent,  the  clouds 
Pour  a  whole  flood  ;  and  yet,  its  flame  unquench'd, 
Tiic  unconquerable  lightning  struggles  through 
llagged  and  fierce,  or  in  red  whirling  balls. 
And  fires  the  mountains  with  redoubled  rage. 
Black  from  the  stroke,  above,  the  si.iouldoring  pine 
Stands  a  sad  shatter'd  trunk  ;  and,  stretch'd  below, 
A  lifeless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie  : 
Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless  look 
They  wore  alive,  and  ruminating  still 
In  fancy's  eye  ;  and  there  the  frowning  bull. 
And  ox  half  raised.     Struck  on  the  castled  cliff", 


The  venerable  tower  and  spiry  fane 
Resign  their  aged  pride.     The  gloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and  from  their  deep  recess. 
Wide-flaming  out,  their  trembling  inmates  shake. 
Amid  Carnarvon's  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repercussive  roar :  with  mighty  crash, 
Into  the  flashing  deep,  from  the  rude  rocks 
Of  Penmanmaur  heap'd  hideous  to  the  sky. 
Tumble  the  smitten  cliffs :  and  Snowden's  peak. 
Dissolving,  instant  yields  his  wintry  load. 
Far  seen,  the  heights  of  heathy  Cheviot  blaze, 
And  Thule  bellows  through  her  utmost  isles. 

Guilthearsappaird,with  deeply-troubled  thought; 
And  yet  not  always  on  the  guilty  head 
Descends  the  fated  flash.     Young  Celadon 
And  his  Amelia  were  a  matchless  pair  ; 
With  equal  virtue  form'd,  and  equal  grace. 
The  same,  distinguish'd  by  their  sex  alone  : 
Hers,  the  mild  lustre  of  the  blooming  morn. 
And  his,  the  radiance  of  the  risen  day. 

They  loved  :  but  such  their  guileless  passion  was 
As  in  the  dawn  of  time  inform'd  the  heart 
Of  innocence  and  undissembling  truth. 
'Twas  friendship,  heighten'd  by  the  mutual  wish  ; 
The  enchanting  hope,  and  sympathetic  glow, 
Beam'd  from  tlie  mutual  eye.     Devoting  all 
To  love,  each  was  to  each  a  dearer  self  ; 
Supremely  happy  in  the  awaken'd  power 
Of  giving  joy.     Alone,  amid  the  shades. 
Still  in  harmonious  intercourse  they  lived 
The  rural  day,  and  talk'd  the  flowing  heart, 
Or  sigh'd  and  look'd  unutterable  things. 

So  pass'd  their  life,  a  clear  united  stream, 
By  care  unruffled  ;  till,  in  evil  hour, 
The  tempest  caught  them  on  the  tender  walk, 
Heedless  how  far  and  where  its  mazes  stray'd, 
While,  with  each  other  blest,  creative  love 
Still  bade  eternal  Eden  smile  around. 
Presaging  instant  fate,  her  bosom  heaved 
Unwonted  sighs,  and,  stealing  oft  a  look 
Of  the  big  gloom,  on  Celadon  her  eye 
Fell  tearful,  wetting  her  disorder'd  cheek. 
In  vain  assuring  love,  and  confidence 
In  Heaven,  repress'd  her  fear ;  it  grew,  and  shook 
Her  fx-ame  near  dissolution.     He  perceived 
The  unequal  conflict,  and,  as  angels  look 
On  dying  saints,  his  eyes  compassion  shed, 
With  love  illummed  high.     "  Fear  not,"  he  said, 
"  Sweet  innocence  !  thou  stranger  to  offence, 
And  inward  stonn  !  He,  who  yon  skies  involves 
In  frowns  of  darkness,  ever  smiles  on  thee 
With  kind  regard.     O'er  thee  the  secret  shaft 
That  wastes  at  midnight,  or  the  undreaded  hour 
Of  noon,  flies  harmless ;  and  that  very  voice. 
Which  thunders  terror  through  the  guilty  heart, 
With  tongues  of  seraphs  whispei-s  peace  to  thine. 
'Tis  safety  to  be  near  thee  sure,  and  thus 
To  clasp  perfection  ! "     From  his  void  embrace, 
(Mysterious  Heaven  !)  that  moment,  to  the  ground, 
A  blacken'd  corse,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid 
But  who  can  paint  the  lover,  as  he  stood. 
Pierced  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life. 
Speechless,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe  ! 
So  (faint  resemblance  !)  on  the  marble  tomb. 
The  well-dissembled  mourner  stooping  stands, 
For  ever  silent,  and  for  ever  sad. 

As  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  shatter'd  cloudf 
Tumultuous  rove,  the  interminable  sky 
Sublimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure.     Through  the  lighten'd  air 
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A  higher  lustre  and  a  clearer  calm, 
Diffusive,  tremble  ;  while,  as  if  in  sign 
Of  danger  past,  a  glittering  robe  of  joy, 
Set  off  abundant  by  the  yellow  ray. 
Invests  the  fields,  and  Nature  smiles  revived. 

'Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  song  around, 
Join'd  to  the  low  of  kine,  and  numerous  bleat 
Of  flocks  thick-nibbling  through  the  clover'd  vale. 
And  shall  the  hymn  be  marr'd  by  thankless  man, 
Most  favour'd  !  who  whh  voice  articulate 
Should  lead  the  chorus  of  this  lower  world  ; 
Shall  he,  so  soon  forgetful  of  the  Hand 
That  hush'd  the  thunder,  and  serenes  the  sky, 
Extinguish'd  feel  that  spark  the  tempest  waked, 
That  sense  of  powers  exceeding  far  his  own. 
Ere  yet  his  feeble  heart  has  lost  its  fears  1 

Cheer'd  by  the  milder  beam,  the  sprightly  youth 
Speeds  to  the  well-known  pool,  whose  crystal  depth 
A  sandy  bottom  shows.     Awhile  he  stands 
Gazing  the  inverted  landscape,  half  afraid 
To  meditate  the  blue  profound  below  ; 
Then  plunges  headlong  down  the  circling  flood. 
His  ebon  tresses  and  his  rosy  cheek 
Instant  emerge  ;  and  through  the  obedient  wave, 
At  each  short  breathing  by  his  lip  repell'd. 
With  arms  and  legs  according  well,  he  makes. 
As  humour  leads,  an  easy-winding  path  ; 
While,  from  his  polish'd  sides,  a  dewy  light 
Effuses  on  the  pleased  spectatoi-s  round. 
This  is  the  purest  exercise  of  health. 
The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer  heats  ; 
Nor,  when  cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening  flood. 
Would  I,  weak-shivering,  linger  on  the  brink. 
Thus  life  redoubles,  and  is  oft  preserved. 
By  t'lj  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  illapse 
Of  accident  disastrous.     Hence  the  limbs 
Knit  into  force  ;  and  the  same  Roman  arm, 
That  rose  victorious  o'er  the  conquer'd  earth, 
First  learn'd,  while  tender,  to  subdue  the  wave. 
Even  from  the  body's  purity  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  a  hazel  copse. 
Where,  winded  into  pleasing  solitudes, 
Runs  out  the  ramhUng  dale,  young  Damon  sat. 
Pensive,  and  pierced  with  love's  delightful  pangs. 
There  to  the  stream  that  down  the  distant  rocks 
Hoarse  murmuring  fell,  and  plaintive  breeze  that 

play'd 
Among  the  bendmg  willows,  falsely  he 
Of  Musidora's  cruelty  complain'd. 
She  felt  his  flame  ;  but  deep  within  her  breast, 
In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride. 
The  soft  return  conceal' d,  save  when  it  3tole 
In  side-long  glances  from  her  downcast  eye, 
Or  from  her  "swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs. 
Touch'd  by  the  scene,  no  stranger  to  his  vows. 
He  framed  a  melting  lay  to  try  her  heart  ; 
And,  if  an  infant  passion  struggled  there. 
To  call  that  passion  f(n-th.     Thrice  happy  swain  ! 
A  lucky  chance,  that  oft  decides  the  fate 
Of  mighty  monarchs,  then  decided  thine. 
For  lo  !  conducted  by  the  laughing  Loves, 
This  cool  retreat  his  Musidora  sought : 
Warm  in  her  cheek  the  sultry  season  glow'd  ; 
And,  robed  in  loose  array  she  came  to  bathe 
Her  fervent  limbs  in  the  refreshing  stream. 
What  shall  he  do  1     In  sweet  confusion  lost. 
And  dubious  flutterings,  he  awhile  remain'd  ; 
A  pure  ingenuous  elegance  of  soul, 
A  delicate  refinement,  known  to  few. 


Perplex'd  his  breast,  and  urged  him  to  retire  : 
But  love  forbade.     Ye  prudes  in  virtue,  say. 
Say,  ye  severest,  what  would  you  have  done  i 
Meantime,  this  fairer  nymph  than  ever  blest 
Arcadian  stream,  with  timid  eye  around 
The    banks   .surveying,  stripp'd    her  beauteous 

limbs. 
To  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood. 
Ah  then  !  not  Paris  on  the  piny  top 
Of  Ida  panted  stronger,  when  aside 
The  rival  goddesses  the  veil  divine 
Cast  unconfined,  and  gave  him  all  thea-  charms. 
Than,  Damon,  thou  ;  as  from  the  snowy  leg. 
And  slender  foot,  the  inverted  silk  she  drew  ; 
As  the  soft  touch  dissolved  the  virgin  zone  ; 
And  through  the  parting  robe,  the  alternate  breast, 
With  youth  wild-throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  gazf 
In  full  luxuriance  rose.     But,  desperate  youth. 
How  durst  thou  risk  the  soul-distracting  view. 
As  from  her  naked  limbs,  of  glowmg  white. 
Harmonious  swell'd  by  Nature's  finest  hand. 
In  folds  loose-floatuig  fell  the  fainter  lawn  ; 
And  fair-exposed  she  stood,  shrunk  from  herself. 
With  fancy  blushing,  at  the  doubtful  breeze 
Alarm'd,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fawn  I 
Then  to  the  flood  she  rush'd  ;  the  parted  flood 
Its  lovely  guest  with  closing  waves  received  ; 
And  every  beauty  softening,  every  grace 
Flushing  anew,  a  mellow  lustre  shed  : 
As  shines  the  lily  through  the  crystal  mild  ; 
Or  as  the  rose  amid  t'le  morning  dew, 
Fresh  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  sweetly  glows. 
While  thus  she  wanton'd,  now  beneath  the  wavo 
But  ill  conceal'd,  and  now  with  streaming  locks. 
That  half  embraced  her  in  a  humid  veil, 
Rising  again,  the  latent  Damon  drew 
Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul. 
As  for  awhile  o'erwhelm'd  his  raptured  thouglit 
With  luxury  too  daring.     Check'd,  at  last. 
By  love's  respectful  modesty,  he  deem'd 
The  theft  profane,  if  aught  profane  to  love 
Can  e'er  be  deem'd  ;   and,  strugglmg  from  the 

With  headlong  hurry  fled  :  but  first  these  lines, 

Traced  by  his  ready  pencil,  on  the  bank 

With  trembling  hand  he  threw.     "Bathe  on,  my 

Yet  unbeheld,  save  by  the  sacred  eye  [fair. 

Of  faithful  love  :  I  go  to  guard  thy  haunt. 

To  keep  from  thy  recess  each  vagrant  foot,  _ 

And  each  licentious  eye."'     With  wild  surprise. 

As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense, 

A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood  : 

So  stands  the  statue*  that  enchants  the  world. 

So  bending  tries  to  veil  the  matchless  boast. 

The  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece. 

Recovering,  swift  she  flew  to  find  those  robes 

Which  blissful  Eden  knew  not  ;  and,  array'd 

In  careless  haste,  the  alarming  paper  snatch'd. 

But,  when  her  Damon's  well-known  hand  sh    Sixvr, 

Her  terrors  vanish'd,  and  a  softer  train 

Of  mix'd  emotions,  hard  to  be  described, 

ller  sudden  bosom  seized  :  shame  void  of  gudt, 

The  charming  blush  of  iimoceuce,  esteem, 

And  admiration  of  her  lover's  flame, 

By  modesty  exalted  ;  even  a  sense 

Of  self-approving  beauty  stole  across 

Her  busy  thought.     At  length  a  tender  «ilm 

Hush'd  by  degrees  the  tumult  of  her  soul  ; 

*  The  Venus  ile'  Medici. 
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And  on  the  spreading  beech,  tuat  o'er  tne  stream 
Incumbent  hung,  she  with  the  silvan  pen 
0<  rural  lovers  this  confession  carved, 
Which  soon  her  Damon  kiss'd  with  weeping  joy  : 
«  Dear  youth,  sole  judge  of  what  these  verses 
mean, 
By  fortune  too  much  favour'd,  but  by  love, 
Alas  !  not  favour'd  less,  be  still  as  now 
Discreet :  the  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly." 
The  sun  has  lost  his  rage  :  his  downward  orb 
Shoots  nothing  now  but  animating  warmth, 
And  vital  lustre  ;  that,  with  various  ray, 
Lights   up  the  clouds,  those   beauteous   robes   of 

heaven, 
Incessant  roll'd  into  romantic  shapes, 
The  dream  of  waking  Fancy.     Broad  below, 
Cover'd  with  ripening  fruits,  and  swelling  fast 
Into  the  perfect  year,  the  pregnant  earth 
And  all  her  tribes  rejoice.     Now  the  soft  hour 
Of  walking  comes  :  for  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  Nature  ;  there  to  harmonise  his  heart,  ' 

And  in  pathetic  song  to  breathe  around 
The  harmony  to  others.     Social  friends, 
Attuned  to  happy  unison  of  soul  ; 
To  whose  exalting  eye  a  fairer  world. 
Of  which  the  vulgar  never  had  a  glimpse, 
Displays  its  chai-ms  ;  whose  minds  are  richly  fraught 
With  philosophic  stores,  superior  light  ; 
And  in  whose  bi-ea^t,  enthusiastic,  burns 
Vii-tue,  the  sons  of  interest  deem  romance  ; 
Now  call'd  abroad  enjoy  the  falling  day  : 
Now  to  the  verdant  Portico  of  woods, 
To  Nature's  vast  Lyceum  forth  they  walk  ; 
By  that  kind  school  where  no  proud  master  reigns, 
The  full  free  converse  of  the  friendly  heart, 
Improving  and  improved.     Now  from  the  world, 
Sacred  to  sweet  retirement,  lovers  steal, 
And  pour  their  souls  in  transport,  which  the  sire 
Of  love  approving  hears,  and  calls  it  good. 
Which  way,  Amanda,  shall  we  bend  our  course  ? 
The  choice  perplexes.  Wherefore  should  we  chuse  ? 
All  is  the  same  with  thee.     Say,  shall  we  wind 
Along  the  streams  1  or  walk  the  smiling  mead  ? 
Or  court  the  forest-glades  ?  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  waving  harvests  ?  or  ascend. 
While  radiant  Summer  opens  all  its  pride. 
Thy  hill,  delightful  Shene*?     Here  let  us  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape  :  now  the  raptured  eye. 
Exulting,  swift  to  huge  Augusta  send. 
Now  to  the  Sister-Hillst  that  skirt  her  plain  ; 
To  lofty  Harrow  now,  and  now  to  where 
Majestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow. 
In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view, 
Calmly  magnificent,  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray  : 
Luxurious,  there,  rove  through  the  pendent  woods 
That  nodding  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retreat  : 
And,  stooping  thence  to  Ham's  embowering  walks. 
Beneath  whose  shades,  in  sjiotloss  peace  retired, 
With  Her  the  pleasing  partner  of  his  heart. 
The  worthy  Queensberry  yet  laments  his  Gay, 
And  polish'd  Cornbury  woes  the  willing  Muse, 
Slow  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  Thames  ; 
Fair  winding  up  to  where  the  muses  haunt 

*  Tlio  old  name  of  Richmond  ;  signifyini,',  in  S.ixon, 
Bhining  or  splendour. 
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InTwick'nam's  bowers,  and  for  their  Pope  implore 
The  healing  God+  ;  to  royal  Hampton's  pile, 
To  Clermont's  terraced  height,  and  Esher's  groves, 
Where  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  embraced 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole, 
From  courts  and  senates  Pelham  finds  repose. 
Enchanting  vale  !  beyond  whate'er  the  Muse 
Has  of  Achaia  or  Hesperia  sung  ! 

0  vale  of  bliss  !  O  softly-swelling  hills  ! 
On  which  the  Power  of  Cultivation  lies. 
And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil. 

Heavens  !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around. 
Of  hills,  and  dales,and  woods,  and  lawns,  andspireu 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  au 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays  ! 
Hapjiy  Britannia  !  where  the  Queen  of  Arts, 
Inspiring  vigour.  Liberty  abroad 
Walks  unconfined,  even  to  thy  farthest  cots. 
And  scatters  plenty  with  unsparing  hand. 

Rich  is  thy  soil,  and  merciful  thy  clime  ; 
Thy  streams  unfailing  in  the  Summer's  drought; 
Unmatched  thy  guardian-oaks  ;  thy  valleys  float 
With  golden  waves  ;  and  on  thy  mountains  flocks 
Bleat  numberless  ;  while,  roving  round  their  sides, 
Bellow  the  blackening  herds  in  lusty  droves. 
Beneath,  thy  meadows  glow,  and  rise  unquelled 
Against  the  mower's  scythe.     On  every  hand 
Tliy  villas  shine.  Thy  country  teems  with  wealth  ; 
And  property  assures  it  to  the  swain. 
Pleased,  and  unwearied,  in  his  guarded  toil. 

Full  are  thy  cities  with  the  sons  of  Art 
And  trade  and  joy,  in  every  busy  street, 
^lingling  are  heard  :  e'en  Drudgery  himself. 
As  at  the  car  he  sweats,  or  dusty  hews 
The  palace-stone,  looks  gay.     Thy  crowded  ports.  • 
Where  rising  masts  an  endless  prospect  yield. 
With  labour  burn,  and  echo  to  the  shouts 
Of  hurried  sailor,  as  he  hearty  waves 
His  last  adieu,  and  loosening  every  sheet. 
Resigns  the  spreading  vessel  to  the  wind. 

Bold,  firm,  and  graceful,  are  thy  generous  youth, 
By  hardship  sinewed,  and  by  danger  fired, 
Scattering  the  nations  where  they  go  ;  and  first 
Or  on  the  listed  plain,  or  stormy  seas. 
Mild  are  thy  glories  too,  as  o'er  the  plains 
Of  thriving  peace  thy  thoughtful  sires  pi-eside 
In  genius,  and  substantial  learning,  high  ; 
For  every  virtue,  every  worth,  renown'd  ; 
Sincere,  plain-hearted,  hospitable,  kind  ; 
Yet  like  the  mustering  thunder  when  provoked. 
The  dread  of  tyrants,  and  the  sole  resource 
Of  those  that  under  grim  oppression  groan. 
Thy  sons  of  Glory  many  !   Alfred  thine. 
In  whom  the  splendour  of  heroic  war. 
And  more  heroic  peace,  when  govern'd  well, 
Combine  ;  whose  hallow'd  name  the  Virtues  saint 
And  his  own  Muses  love  ;  the  best  of  kings  ! 
With  him  thy  Edwards  and  thy  Henries  shine, 
Names  dear  to  fame  ;  the  first  who  deep  impress' J 
On  haughty  Gaul  the  terror  of  thy  arms. 
That  awes  her  genius  still.     In  statesmen  thou. 
And  patriots,  fertile.     Thine  a  steady  More, 

1  Who,  with  a  generous  though  mistaken  zeal, 
j  Withstood  a  brutal  tyrant's  useful  rage, 

.  Like  Cato  firm,  like  Aristides  just, 

1  Like  rigid  Cincinnatus  nobly  poor, 

!  A  dauntless  soul  erect,  who  smiled  on  death. 

j  Frugal  and  wise,  a  Walslngham  is  thine  ; 

I  A  Drake,  who  made  thee  mistress  of  the  deep, 

J  ♦  in  bis  last  Bickness. 
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And  bore  thy  name  in  thunder  round  the  world. 

Then  flamed  tliy  Kpirit  lii;;li  ;  but  wlio  c:in  speak 
The  numerous  worthies  of  the  Maiden  lleigu  ? 
In  Raleigh  mark  tlieir  every  glory  mix'd  ;         [all 
Raleigh,  the  seourgo  of  Spain  !  whose  breast  with 
The  sage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  burn'd  ; 
Nor  sunk  his  vigour,  when  a  eoward  reign 
The  warrior  fetter'd,  and  at  last  resign'd, 
To  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  vanquish'd  foe. 
Tiien,  active  still  and  uiu-est)'ain'd,  his  mind 
Explored  the  vast  extent  of  ages  past. 
And  with  his  prison-hours  enrieh'd  the  world  ; 
Yet  found  no  times,  in  all  the  long  research, 
So  glorious,  or  so  base,  as  those  he  proved, 
In  which  he  conquer'd,  and  in  which  he  bled. 
Nor  can  the  Muse  the  gallant  Sidney  pass, 
The  ]ilume  of  war  !  with  early  laurels  crown'd, 
The  lover's  myrtle,  and  the  poet's  bay. 
A  Hampden  too  is  thine,  illustrious  land  ! 
Wise,  strenuous,  firm,  of  unsubmitting  soul, 
Who  stemm'd  the  torrent  of  a  downward  age 
To  slavery  prone,  and  bade  thee  rise  again 
In  all  thy  native  pomp  of  freedom  bold. 
Bright,  at  his  call,  thy  Age  of  Men  effulged, 
Of  men  on  whom  late  time  a  kindling  eye 
Shall  turn,  and  tyrants  tremble  while  they  read. 
Bring  every  sweetest  flower,  and  let  me  strew 
The  grave  where  Russel   lies  ;    whose  temper  d 

blood. 
With  calmest  cheerfulness  for  thee  resign'd, 
Stain'd  the  sad  annals  of  a  giddy  reign  ; 
Aiming  at  lawless  power,  though  meanly  sunk 
In  loose  inglorious  luxury.     With  him 
His  friend,  the  British  Cassius  ',  fearless  bled ; 
Of  high  determined  spirit,  roughly  brave, 
By  ancient  learning  to  the  enlighten'd  love 
Of  ancient  freedom  warm'd.     Fair  thy  renown 
In  awful  sages  and  in  noble  bards  ; 
Soon  as  the  light  of  dawning  Science  spread 
Her  orient  ray,  and  waked  the  Muses'  song. 
Thine  is  a  Bacon  ;  hapless  in  his  choice. 
Unfit  to  stand  the  civil  storm  of  state. 
And  through  the  smooth  barbarity  of  courts, 
With  firm  but  pliant  virtue,  forward  still 
To  urge  his  course  :  him  for  the  studious  shade 
Kind  Nature  form'd,  deep,  comprehensive,  clear, 
Exact,  and  elegant :  in  one  rich  soul 
Plato,  the  Stagyrite,  and  Tully,  joiu'd. 
The  great  deliverer  he  !  who  from  the  gloom 
Of  cloister'd  monks,  and  jargon-teaching  schools, 
Led  forth  the  true  Philosopliy,  there  long 
Held  in  the  magic  chain  of  words  and  forms. 
And  definitions  void  :  he  led  her  forth. 
Daughter  of  Heaven  !  that  slow  ascending  still, 
Investigating  sure  the  chain  of  things. 
With  radiant  finger  points  to  Heaven  again. 
The  generous  Ashley  t  thine,  the  friend  of  nian  ; 
Who  scann'd  his  nature  with  a  brother's  eye, 
His  weakness  prompt  to  shade,  to  raise  his  aim. 
To  touch  the  finer  movements  of  the  mind. 
And  with  the  moral  beauty  charm  the  heart. 
Why  need  I  name  thy  Boyle,  whose  pious  search 
Amid  the  dark  recesses  of  his  works 
The  great  Creator  sought  ?     And  why  thy  Locke, 
Who  made  the  whole  internal  world  liis  own  ? 
Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence,  whom  God 
To  mortals  lent,  to  trace  his  boundless  works 

*  Algernon  Sidney. 
t  Autbony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury. 


From  laws  sublimely  simple,  speal:  thy  fame 

In  all  philosophy      For  lofty  sense, 

Creative  fancy,  and  inspection  keen 

Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart. 

Is  not  wild  Shaksjjeare  thine  and  Nature's  boast 

Is  not  each  great,  each  amiable  Muse 

Of  classic  ages  in  thy  Milton  met  ? 

A  genius  universal  as  his  theme. 

Astonishing  as  Chaos,  as  the  bloom 

Of  blowing  Eden  fair,  as  Heaven  sublime  ? 

Nor  shall  my  verse  that  elder  bard  forget, 

The  gentle  Spenser,  Fancy's  pleasing  son  ; 

Who,  like  a  copious  river,  pour'd  his  song 

O'er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground  : 

Nor  thee,  his  ancient  master,  laughing  sage, 

Chaucer,  whose  native  manners-painting  verse, 

Well  moralised,  shines  through  the  Gothic  cloud 

Of  time  and  language  o'er  tliy  genius  thrown. 

May  my  song  soften,  as  thy  daughters  I, 

Britannia,  hail  !  for  beauty  is  their  own. 

The  feeling  heart,  simplicity  of  life. 

And  elegance,  and  taste  :  the  faultless  form. 

Shaped  by  the  hand  of  Harmony  ;  the  cheek. 

Where  the  live  crimson,  through  the  native  white 

Soft-shooting,  o'er  the  face  diffuses  bloom. 

And  every  nameless  grace  ;  the  parted  lip. 

Like  the 'red  rose-bud  moist  with  morning-dew, 

Breathing  delight ;  and,  under  flowing  jet, 

Or  sunny  ringlets,  or  of  circling  brown, 

The  neck  slight-shaded,  and  the  swelling  breast 

The  look  resistless,  piercing  to  the  soul. 

And  by  the  soul  inform'd,  when  dress'd  in  love 

She  sits  high-smiling  in  tlie  conscious  eye. 

Island  of  bliss  !  amid  the  subject  seas. 
That  thunder  round  thy  rocky  coasts,  set  up, 
At  once,  the  wonder,  terror,  and  delight. 
Of  distant  nations,  whose  i-emotest  shores 
Can  soon  be  sliaken  by  thy  naval  arm  ; 
Not  to  be  shook  thyself,  but  all  assaults 
Baffling,  as  thy  hoar  cliff's  the  loud  sea-wave. 
O  Tliou  !  by  whose  Almighty  nod  the  scale 
Of  empire  rises,  or  alternate  falls. 
Send  forth  the  saving  Virtues  round  the  land. 
In  bright  patrol  :  white  Peace,  and  social  Love  ; 
The  tender-looking  Charity,  intent 
On  gentle  deeds,  and  shedding  tears  thi-ough  smilesj 
Undaunted  Truth,  and  Dignity  of  mind  ; 
Courage  composed,  and  keen  ;  sound  Temperance 
Healthful  in  heart  and  look  ;  clear  Chastity, 
With  blushes  reddening  as  she  moves  along, 
Disorder'd  at  the  deep  regard  she  draws  ; 
Rough  Industry  ;  Activity  untired. 
With  copious  life  inform'd,  and  all  awake  ; 
While  in  the  radiant  front  superior  shines 
That  first  paternal  virtue.  Public  Zeal  ; 
Wlio  throws  o'er  all  an  equal  wide  survey, 
And,  ever  musing  on  the  common  weal, 
Still  labours  glorious  with  some  great  design. 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees, 
Just  o'er  the  verge  of  day.     The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train. 
In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  setting  throne. 
Air,  earth,  and  ocean  smile  innnense.     And  now 
As  if  his  weary  chariot  sought  the  bowers 
Of  Aniphitrite,  and  her  tending  nymphs, 
(So  Grecian  fable  sung)  he  dips  his  orb  ; 
Now  half-immersed,  and  now  a  golden  curve. 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  disappears. 

For  ever  running  an  enchanted  round, 
Passes  the  day,  deceitful,  vain,  and  void 
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A.3  fleets  the  vision  o'er  the  formful  brain, 

This  moment  hurrying  wild  the  impassion'd  soul, 

'I'he  next  in  nothing  lost.     'Tis  so  to  him, 

The  dreamer  of  this  earth,  an  idle  blank  : 

A  sight  of  horror  to  the  cruel  wretch, 

Who  all  day  long  in  sordid  pleasure  roll'd, 

Himself  a  useless  load,  has  squander' d  vile, 

Upon  his  scoundrel  train,  what  might  have  cheer'd 

A  drooping  family  of  modest  worth. 

But  to  the  generous  still-improving  mind, 

That  gives  the  hopeless  heart  to  sing  for  joy, 

Diffusing  kind  beneficence  around, 

Boastless,  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew  ; 

To  him  the  long  review  of  order'd  life 

Is  inward  rapture,  only  to  be  felt. 

Confess'd  from  yonder  slow-extinguish'd  cloud, 
All  ether  softening,  sober  Evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air  ; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.     First  this 
She  sends  on  earth  ;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind  ;  and  then  a  deeper  still, 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round, 
'L'o  close  the  face  of  thmgs.     A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  corn  ; 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.     The  kind  impartial  care 
(Jf  Nature  nought  disdains  :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feather'd  seed  she  wings. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies,  merry-hearted  ;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail  ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart, 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mix'd  anguish  means. 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass,  o'er  many  a  panting  height. 
And  valley  sunk,  and  unfi-equented  ;  where 
At  fall  of  eve  the  fairy  people  throng. 
In  various  game,  and  revelry,  to  pass 
The  summer  night,  as  village-stories  te- 
But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
.\i',aiiist  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.     The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd  ;  whose  mommful  chambei-s  hold, 
So  night-struck  Fancy  dreams,  the  yelling  ghost. 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge, 
The  glow- worm  lights  his  gems  ;  and,  through  the 

dark, 
\  moving  radiance  twinkles.      Evening  yields 
The  world  to  Night  ;  not  in  her  winter  robe 
S)i  massy  Stygian  woof,  but  loose  array'd 
In  mantle  dun.     A  faint  erroneous  ray, 
Ghinced  from  the  imperfect  surfaces  of  things. 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye  ; 
While  wavering  woods,  and  villages  and  streams, 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retained 
']"he  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene, 
Uncertain  if  beheld.     Sudden  to  heaven 
'ITience  weary  vision  turns,  where,  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  .shines  ;  and  from  her  genial  rise, 
When  day-light  sickens  till  it  springs  afresh, 
Unrival'd  reigns,  tlie  fairest  lamp  of  Night. 
As  thus  th'  effulgence  tremulous  I  drink, 
With  cherish'd  gaze,  the  lambent  lightnings  shooj 


Across  the  sky,  or  horizontal  dart 

In  wondrous  shapes :  by  fearful  murmuring  crowiis 

Portentous  deem'd.     Amid  the  radiant  orbs 

That  more  than  deck,  that  animate  the  sky. 

The  life-infusing  suns  of  other  worlds  ; 

Lo  !  from  the  dread  immensity  of  space 

Returning,  with  accelerated  course. 

The  rushing  comet  to  the  sun  descends  ; 

And  as  he  sinks  below  the  shading  earth, 

With  awful  train  projected  o'er  the  heavens, 

The  guilty  nations  tremble.     But,  above 

Those  superstitious  horrors  that  enslave 

The  fond  sequacious  herd,  to  mystic  faith 

And  blind  amazement  prone,  the  enlightened  few, 

Whose  godlike  minds  Philosophy  exalts, 

The  glorious  stranger  hail.     They  feel  a  joy 

Divinely  great ;  they  in  their  powers  exult, 

That  wondrous  force  of  thought  which  mounting 

spurns 
This  dusky  spot,  and  measures  all  the  sky; 
While,  from  hLs  far  excursion  through  the  wilds 
Of  barren  ether,  faithful  to  his  time. 
They  see  the  blazing  wonder  rise  anew. 
In  seeming  terror  clad,  but  kindly  bent 
To  work  tlie  will  of  all-sustaining  Love  : 
From  his  huge  vapoury  train  perhaps  to  shake 
Reviving  moisture  on  the  numerous  orb.s. 
Through  which  his  long  ellipsis  winds  ;  perhaps 
To  lend  new  fuel  to  declining  suns. 
To  light  up  worlds,  and  feed  the  eternal  fire. 

With  thee,  serene  Philosophy,  with  thee. 
And  thy  bright  garland,  let  me  crown  my  song  I 
Effusive  source  of  evidence,  and  truth  ! 
A  lustre  shedding  o'er  the  ennobled  mind, 
Stronger  than  summer- noon  ;  and  pure  as  that 
Whose  mild  vibrations  soothe  the  parted  soul. 
New  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day. 
Hence  through  her  nourish'd  powers,  enlarged  by 
She  springs  aloft  with  elevated  pride,  [thee, 

Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires. 
That  bind  the  fluttering  crowd,  and,  angel-wmg'd, 
The  heights  of  science  and  of  virtue  gains, 
Where  all  is  calm  and  clear  ;  with  Nature  I'ound.. 
Or  hi  the  starry  regions,  or  the  abyss, 
To  Reason's  and  to  Fancy's  eye  display'd  : 
The  first  up-tracing,  from  the  dreary  void, 
The  chain  of  causes  and  effects  to  Him, 
The  world-producing  Essence,  who  alone 
Possesses  being ;  while  the  last  receives 
The  whole  magnificence  of  heaven  and  earth. 
And  every  beauty,  delicate  or  bold, 
Obvious  or  more  i-emote,  with  livelier  sense. 
Diffusive  painted  on  the  rapid  mind. 

Tutor'd  by  thee,  hence  Poetry  exalts 
Her  voice  to  ages,  and  informs  the  page 
With  music,  image,  sentiment,  and  thought, 
Never  to  die  !  the  treasure  of  mankind  ! 
Their  highest  honour,  and  their  truest  joy  ! 

Without  thee  what  were  unenlighten'd  man  ? 
.\  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wilde 
In  quest  of  prey  ;  and  with  the  unfashion'd  fur 
Rough  clad  ;  devoid  of  every  finer  art, 
Aud  elegance  of  life.     Nor  happiness 
Domestic,  mix'd  of  tenderness  and  care, 
Nor  moral  excellence,  nor  social  bliss. 
Nor  guardian  law  were  his  ;  nor  various  skiL 
To  turn  the  furrow,  or  to  guide  the  tool 
Mechanic,  nor  the  heaven-conducted  prow 
Of  navigation  bold,  that  fearless  braves 
The  burning  line  or  dares  the  wintry  pole  : 
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Mother  severe  of  infinite  delights  ! 

Nothing,  save  rapine,  indolence,  and  guile, 

And  woes  on  woes,  a  still-revolving  train  ! 

Whose  hoi  rid  circle  had  made  human  life 

Than  non-existence  worse  :  but,  taught  by  tlice, 

Ours  are  the  plans  of  policy  and  peace, 

to  live  like  brothers,  and  conjunctive  all 

Embellish  life,      ^'hile  thus  laborious  crowds 

Ply  the  tough  oar,  Philosophy  directs 

The  ruUng  Iielra ;  or,  like  the  liberal  breath 

Of  potent  Heaven,  invisible,  the  sail 

Swells  out,  and  bears  th'  inferior  world  along. 

Nor  to  this  evanescent  speck  of  earthy 
Poorly  confined,  the  radiant  tracts  on  high 
Are  her  exalted  range ;  intent  to  gaze 
Creation  through  ;  and,  from  that  full  coni]>lex. 
Of  never-ending  wonders,  to  conceive 
9f  the  Sole  Bemg  right,  who  spoke  the  V^'oi-i", 


And  Nature  moved  complete.   With  inwani  view 
Thence  on  th'  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
f  ler  eye  ;  and,  instant,  at  her  powerful  glance, 
Th'  obedient  phantoms  vanish  or  appear ; 
Compound,  divide,  and  into  order  shift, 
Each  to  his  rank,  from  plain  perception  up 
To  the  fair  forms  of  Fancy's  fieeting  train  : 
To  reason  then,  deducing  truth  from  truth ; 
And  notion  quite  abstract ;  where  fii-st  begins 
The  world  of  spirits,  action  all,  and  life 
Unfettered  and  unmixed,     Put  here  the  cloud, 
(So  wills  eternal  Providence)  sits  deep. 
Enough  for  us  to  know  that  this  dark  state, 
In  wayward  p.assions  lost,  and  vain  pursuits, 
This  Infancy  of  Being,  cannot  prove 
The  final  issue  of  the  works  of  God, 
Dy  boundless  Love  and  perfect  Wisdom  form(;d, 
And  ever  rising  with  the  rising  mind. 
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INSCRIBED 

TO  THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE   ARTHUR  ONSLOW,   ESQ., 


SPEAKER  OF  THE   HOUSB   OF  COMMONS. 


ARGUMENT. 

T>ie  subject  proposed.  Addressed  to  JMr.  Onslow.  A 
prospect  of  the  fields  ready  for  harvest.  Keflections  in 
praise  of  industry,  niihcd  by  that  view.  Reaping.  A  tale 
relative  to  it.  A  liarvost  storm.  Shooting  and  hunting; 
their  barbarity.  A  luilicrous  account  of  fox-hunting.  A 
view  of  an  orchard.  Wall-fruit.  A  vineyard.  A  descrip- 
tion of  fogs  frequent  in  tlie  latter  part  of  Autumn  ;  whence 
a  digression,  inquiring  into  the  rise  of  fountains  and  rivers. 
Birds  of  season  considered,  that  now  shift  their  habitation. 
Tlio  prodigious  number  of  them  that  cover  the  northern 
and  wostern  isles  of  Scotland.  Hence  a  view  of  the  coun- 
try. A  prospect  of  the  discoloured,  fading  woods.  After 
A  gentle  dusky  day,  moonlight.  Autumnal  meteors. 
Mcming  :  to  which  succeeds  a  calm,  pure,  sunshiny  day, 
fitich  .as  usually  shuts  up  the  season.  The  harvest  being 
gathered  in,  the  country  dissolved  in  joy.  The  whole 
concludes  with  a  panegyric  on  a  philosophical  country  life. 


Crown'd  with  the  sielvle  and  the  wheaten  sheaf. 
While  Autumn,  noddinc;  o'er  the  yellow  plain, 
Comes  jovial  on  ;  the  Doric  reed  once  more, 
Well  pleased,  I  tune.     Whate'er  the  wintry  frost 
Nitrous  prepared  ;  the  various-blossom'd  Sprint, 
Put  in  white  promise  forth  ;  and  Summer-suns 
Concocted  strong,  rush  boundless  now  to  view. 
Full,  perfect  all,  and  swell  my  glorious  theme. 

Onslow  !  the  Muse,  ambitious  of  thy  name. 
To  grace,  inspire,  and  dignity  her  song, 
Would  from  the  public  voice  thy  gentle  ear 
Awhile  engage.     Thy  noble  cares  she  knows, 
The  patriot  virtues  that  distend  thy  thought, 
Spread  on  thy  front,  and  in  thy  bosom  glow  ; 
While  listening  senates  hang  upon  thy  tongue. 
Devolving  through  the  maze  of  eloquence 
.\  roll  of  periods,  sweeter  than  her  song. 
But  she  too  pants  for  public  virtue,  she, 
Tliough  weak  of  power,  yet  strong  in  ardent  will. 
Whene'er  her  counti-y  rushes  on  her  heart. 
Assumes  a  bolder  note,  and  fondly  trios 
To  mix  the  patriot's  with  the  poet's  flame.- 

Wlien  the  bright  Virgin  gi-'es  the  beauteous  days, 
.\iid  Libra  weighs  in  ec[ual  scales  the  year  ; 
l''rom    heaven's    high    cope   the  fierce   effulgence 
Of  ])arting  Summer,  a  .sercner  blue,  [shook 

With  golden  light  enliven'd,  wide  invests 
The  happy  world.     Attemper'd  suns  arise, 
Sweet-beani'd,andslici!(lingoft  through  lucid  clouds 
A  pleasing  calm  ;  while  broad,  and  brown,  below 
Extensive  liarv"><ts  hang  the  heavy  head. 
Rich,  silent,  deep,  they  stand  ;  for  not  a  gale 
Rolls  its  light  billows  o'er  the  bending  plain  : 
A  calm  of  plenty  !  till  tlie  ruffled  air 
Falls  from  its  poise,  and  gives  the  breeze  to  blow. 


Rent  is  the  fleecy  mantle  of  the  sky  ; 
The  clouds  fly  different  ;  and  the  sudden  sut 
By  fits  effulgent  gilds  the  illumined  field. 
And  black  by  fits  the  shadows  sweep  along  : 
A  gaily-checker'd  heart-e.xpanding  view. 
Far  as  the  circling  eye  can  shoot  around, 
Unbounded  tossing  in  a  flood  of  corn. 

These  are  thy  blessings.  Industry  !  rough  poi* 
Whom  labour  still  attends,  and  sweat  and  pain 
Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art. 
And  all  the  soft  civility  of  life  : 
Raiser  of  human  kind  !  by  Nature  cast, 
Naked,  and  helpless,  out  amid  the  woods 
And  wilds,  to  rude  inclement  elements  ; 
With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted,  and  profusely  pour'd  around, 
i\Iaterials  infinite,  but  idle  all. 
Still  unexerted,  in  the  unconscious  breast, 
Slept  the  lethargic  powers  ;  Corruption  still, 
Voracious,  swallow'd  what  the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scatter'd  o'er  the  savage  year  : 
And  still  the  sad  barbarian,  roving,  mix'd 
With  beasts  of  prey  ;  or  for  his  acorn-me.al 
Fought  the  fierce  tusky  boar ;  a  shivering  wretcL  ] 
Aghast,  and  comfortless,  when  the  bleak  north, 
With  Winter  charged,  let  the  mix'd  tempest  fly, 
Hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and  bitter-breathing  frost : 
Then  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut  he  fled  ; 
And  the  wild  season,  sordid,  pined  away. 
For  home  he  had  not ;  home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  pe.ace  and  plenty,  where. 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends. 
And  dear  relations,  mingle  into  bliss. 
But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt. 
Even  desolate  in  crowds  ;  and  thus  his  days 
Roll'd  heavy,  dark,  and  unenjoy'd  along, 
A  waste  of  time  !  till  Industry  approach'd. 
And  roused  him  from  his  miserable  sloth  : 
His  faculties  unfolded  ;  pointed  out. 
Where  lavish  Nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  Art  demanded  ;  show'd  him  how  to  raise 
His  feeble  force  by  the  mechanic  powers. 
To  dig  the  mineral  from  the  vaulted  earth, 
On  what  to  turn  the  jiicrcing  I'age  of  fire. 
On  what  the  torrent,  and  the  gathcr'd  blast  ; 
Gave  the  tall  ancient  forest  to  his  axe  ; 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  stone, 
Till  by  degrees  the  finish'd  fabric  rose  ; 
Tore  from  his  limbs  the  blood -polluted  fur, 
And  wrapt  them  in  the  woolly  vestment  warm, 
Or  bright  in  glossy  silk,  and  flowing  lawn. 
With  wholesome  viands  fill'd  his  table,  pour'd 
The  generous  glass  around,  inspired  to  wake 
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T]ie  life-refiniiijj  «oul  of  decent  wit. 

Nor  sto])p'd  at  barren  bare  necessity  ; 

But  still  advancin;;  bolder,  led  him  on. 

To  ,iomp,  to  pleasure,  elegance,  and  grace  ; 

And,  breathing  high  ambition  through  his  soul, 

Set  science,  wisdom,  glory,  in  his  view, 

And  bade  him  be  ;he  lord  of  all  below.         [bined. 

Then  gathering  men  their  natural  powers   com- 
And  form'd  a  Public  :  to  the  general  good 
Submitting,  aiming,  and  conducting  all. 
For  this  tiie  Patriot-Council  met,  the  full. 
The  free,  and  fairly  repi'csented  Whole  ; 
For  this  they  plann'd  the  holy  guardian  laws, 
Distinguish'd  orders,  animated  arts, 
And,  with  joint  force  Oppression  chaining,  set 
Imperial  Justice  at  the  helm,  yet  still 
To  them  accountable  :  nor  slavish  dream'd 
That  toiling  millions  must  resign  their  weal, 
And  all  the  honey  of  their  search,  to  such 
As  for  themselves  alone  themselves  have  raised. 

Hence  every  form  of  cultivated  life 
In  order  set,  protected,  and  inspired, 
Into  perfection  wrought.     Uniting  all. 
Society  gi-ew  numerous,  high,  polite, 
And  happy.     Nurse  of  art !  the  city  rear'd 
In  beauteous  pride  her  tower-encircled  head  ; 
And,  stretching  street  on  street,  by  thousands  drew, 
From  twining  woody  haunts,  or  the  tough  yew 
To  bows  strong-straining,  her  aspiring  sons. 

Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant ;  the  big  warehouse  built  ; 
Raised  the  strong  crane;  choked  up  the  loaded  street 
With  foreign  plenty  ;  and  thy  stream,  O  Thames, 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  majestic,  king  of  floods  1 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort.     On  either  hand, 
Like  a  long  wintry  forest,  groves  of  masts 
Sh.ot  up  their  spires  ;  the  bellying  sheet  between 
Possess'd  the  breezy  void  ;  the  sooty  hulk 
Steer'd  sluggish  on  ;  the  splendid  barge  along 
Row'd,  regular,  to  harmony  ;  around, 
The  boat,  light-skimming,  stretch'd  its  oary  wmga  ; 
While  deep  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil   [oak, 
From  bank  to  bank  inci-eased  ;  whence  ribb'd  with 
To  bear  the  British  thunder,  black  and  bold, 
The  roaring  vessel  rusii'd  into  the  main. 

Then  too  the  pillar'd  dome,  magnific,  heaved 
Its  ample  roof  ;  and  Luxury  within 
Pour'd  outlier  glittering  stores :  the  canvas  smooth. 
With  glowing  life  protuberant,  to  the  view 
Embodied  rose  ;  the  statue  seem'd  to  breathe, 
And  soften  into  flesh,  beneath  the  touch 
Of  forming  art,  imagination-flush'd. 

All  is  the  fift  of  industry  !  whate'er 
Exalts,  embellishes,  and  renders  life 
Delightful.     Pensive  Winter,  cheer'd  by  him. 
Sits  at  the  social  fii'e,  and  happy  hears 
The  excluded  tempest  idly  rave  along  ; 
His  harden'd  fingers  deck  the  gaudy  Spring  ; 
Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  waste  ; 
Nor  to  the  autumnal  months  could  thus  transmit 
Those  full,  mature,  immeasurable  stores. 
That,  waving  round,  recal  my  wandering  song. 

Soon  as  the  morning  ti-embles  o'er  the  sky, 
And,  unperoeived,  unfolds  the  spreading  day ; 
Before  the  ripen'd  field  the  reapers  stand, 
In  fair  array,  each  by  the  lass  he  loves, 
To  bear  the  rougher  part,  and  mitigate 
By  nameless  gentle  offices  her  toil. 
At  once  they  stooj),  and  swell  the  lusty  sheaves  ; 
Whila  throuffh  their  cheerful  band  tho  rural  tilk, 


The  rural  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest, 
Fly  liarmless  to  deceive  the  tedious  tiiiie. 
And  steal  unfelt  the  sultry  hours  away. 
Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shocks  ; 
And,  conscious,  glancing  oft  on  every  side 
His  sated  eye,  feels  his  heai't  heave  with  joy. 
The  gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  and  there. 
Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick. 
Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen  !  but  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth, 
The  liberal  handful.     Think,  oh  grateful  think  ! 
How  good  the  God  of  Harvest  is  to  you  ; 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields  ; 
While  these  unhappy  partners  of  your  kind 
Wide-hover  round  you,  like  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
And  ask  their  humble  dole.     The  various  turns 
Of  fortune  ponder;  that  your  sons  may  want 
What  now,  with  hard  reluctance,  faint,  ye  give. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends  ; 
And  fortune  smiled,  deceitful,  on  her  birth. 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  deprived  of  all. 
Of  every  stay,  save  Innocence  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  conceal'd. 
Together  thus  they  shunn'd  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride  ; 
Almost  on  Nature's  common  bounty  fed  ; 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose, 
Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  farf. 
Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rese. 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves  ;  unstain'dand  pi:r« 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain  snow. 
The  modest  Virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  gi'ound  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  ilowers  : 
Or  when  the  mournful  talc  her  mother  told. 
Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  promised  one*" 
Thrill'd  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  evening,  shone  in  tears.     A  native  grace 
Sat  fair-proportion'd  on  her  polish'd  limbs, 
Veil'd  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire. 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress  ;  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  is,  when  unadorn'd,  adorn'd  the  most. 
Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty's  self. 
Recluse  amid  the  close-embowering  woods. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild  : 
So  flourish'd  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all, 
The  sweet  Lavinia  ;  till,  at  length,  compell'd 
By  strong  necessity's  supreme  command. 
With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  .she  went 
To  glean  Palemon's  fields.     The  pride  of  swaina 
Palemon  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rich  ; 
Wlio  led  the  rural  life  in  all  its  joy 
And  elegance,  such  as  Arcadian  song 
Transmits  from  ancient  uncorrupted  times. 
When  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man, 
But  free  to  follow  Nature  was  the  mode. 
He  then,  his  fiincy  with  autumnal  scenes 
Amusing,  chanced  beside  his  reaper-train 
To  walk,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew  his  eye  ; 
Unconscious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 
With  unafl'octed  blushes  from  his  gaze  : 
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He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 
The  charms  her  downcast  modesty  conceal'd. 
That  very  moment  love  and  chaste  desire 
Sprung  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown  : 
For  still  the  world  prevail'd  and  its  dread  laugh, 
Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn. 
Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field  ; 
And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sigh'd  : — 

«  What  pity  !  that  so  delicate  a  form, 
By  beauty  kindled,  where  enlivening  sense 
And  more  than  vulgar  goodness  seem  to  dwell, 
Should  be  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
Of  some  indecent  clown  !  she  looks,  methinks, 
Of  old  Acasto's  line  ;  and  to  my  mind 
Recals  that  patron  of  my  happy  life, 
From  whom  my  liberal  fortune  took  its  rise  ; 
Now  to  the  dust  gone  down  ;  his  houses,  lands, 
And  once  fair-spreading  family,  dissolved 
'Tis  said  that  in  some  lone  obscure  retreat. 
Urged  by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  pride, 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days. 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  live. 
Whom  yet  my  fruitless  search  could  never  find. 
Romantic  wish  !  would  this  the  daughter  were  !  " 

When,  strict  inquiring,  from  herself  he  found 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 
Of  bountiful  Acasto  ;  who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surprised  his  heart, 
And  through  his  nerves  in  shivering  transport  ran  ? 
Then  blazed  his  smother'd  flame,  avow'd,  and  bold ; 
And  as  he  view'd  her,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity  wept  at  once. 
Confused,  and  frighten'd  at  his  sudden  tears, 
Her  rising  beauties  flush'd  a  higher  bloom. 
As  thus  Palemon,  passionate  and  just, 
Pour'd  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  soul. 

"  And  ai't  thou  then  Acasto's  dear  remains  \ 
She  whom  my  restless  gratitude  has  sought 
So  long  in  vain  ?     O  heavens  !  the  very  same. 
The  soften'd  image  of  my  noble  friend  ; 
Alive  his  every  look,  his  every  feature. 
More  elegantly  touch'd.     Sweeter  than  Spring  ! 
Thou  sole  surviving  blossom  from  the  root 
That  nourish'd  up  my  fortune  !     Say,  ah  where. 
In  what  sequester'd  desert  hast  thou  drawn 
The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  Heaven  ? 
Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair  ; 
Though  Poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rain, 
Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years  I 
0  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 
Transplant  thee  safe !  where  verna.  suns  andshowers 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence  ; 
And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride  and  joy  ! 
Ill  it  befits  thee,  oh  it  ill  befits 
Acasto's  daughter,  his  whose  open  stores, 
Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart, 
The  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 
The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest-fields 
Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy. 
Then  throw  that  shameful  pittance  from  thy  hand. 
But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task  ; 
The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine  ; 
If  to  the  various  blessings  which  tliy  house 
Has  on  me  lavish'd  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss, 
That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee  !  " 

Here  ceased  the  youth :  yet  still  his  speaking  eye 
Express' d  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul. 
With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  raised. 
Nor  waited  he  reply.     Won  by  the  charm 


Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blush'd  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought, 
While,  pierced  with  anxious  thought,  she  pined 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia's  fate  ;        [away 
Amazed,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heard, 
Joy  seized  her  wither'd  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening-hours  : 
Not  less  enraptured  than  the  happy  pair, 
Who  flourish'd  long  hi  tender  bliss,  and  rear'd 
A  numerous  ofl'spring,  lovely  like  themselves. 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

Defeating  oft  the  labours  of  the  year. 
The  sultry  south  collects  a  potent  blast. 
At  first  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir 
Their  trembling  tops,  and  a  still  murmur  runs 
Along  the  soft-inclining  fields  of  corn. 
But  as  the  aerial  tempest  fuller  swells. 
And  in  one  mighty  stream,  invisible, 
Immense,  the  whole  excited  atmosphere 
Impetuous  rushes  o'er  the  sounding  world  : 
Strain'd  to  the  root,  the  stoopmg  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves. 
High-beat,  the  circling  mountains  eddy  in. 
From  the  bare  wild,  the  dissipated  storm. 
And  send  it  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 
Exposed,  and  naked,  to  its  utmost  rage, 
Through  all  the  sea  of  harvest  rolling  round 
The  billowy  plain  floats  wide,  nor  can  evade, 
Though  pliant  to  the  blast,  its  seizing  force  ; 
Or  whirl'd  in  air,  or  into  vacant  chaff 
Shook  waste.     And  sometimes  too  a  burst  of  rain, 
Swept  from  the  black  horizon,  broad,  descends 
In  one  continuous  flood.     Still  over  head 
The  mmglmg  tempest  waves  its  gloom,  and  still 
The  deluge  deepens,  till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk,  and  flatted,  in  the  sordid  wave. 
Sudden  the  ditches  swell,  the  mea*lows  swim. 
Red,  from  the  hills,  imiumerable  streams 
Tumultuous  roar,  and  high  above  its  banks 
The  river  lift,  before  whose  rushing  tide 
Herds,  flocks,  and  harvests,  cottages,  and  swains, 
Roll  mingled  down  ;  all  that  the  winds  had  spared 
In  one  wild  moment  ruin'd  ;  the  big  hopes 
And  well-earn'd  treasures  of  the  painful  year. 
Fled  to  some  eminence,  the  husbandman 
Helpless  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 
Drivuig  along  ;  his  drowning  ox  at  once 
Descending,  with  his  labours  scatter'd  round, 
He  sees  ;  and  inslant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 
Comes  Winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 
Of  clamant  children  dear.     Ye  masters,  then. 
Be  mindful  of  the  rough  laborious  hand 
That  sinks  you  soft  in  elegance  and  ease  ; 
Be  mindful  of  those  limbs,  in  russet  clad, 
Whose  toil  to  yours  is  warmth  and  graceful  pride  ; 
.\nd,  oh  !  be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board 
Which  covers  yours  with  luxury  profuse. 
Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  rejoice  ! 
Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains 
And  all-involving  winds  have  swept  away. 

Here  the  rude  clamour  of  the  sportsman's  joy, 
The  gun  fast-thundering,  and  the  winded  horn. 
Would  tempt  the  Muse  to  sing  the  rural  game  : 
How,  in  his  mid-career,  the  spaniel  struck. 
Stiff,  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose, 
Outstretch'd  and  finely  sensible,  draws  full, 
Fearful  and  cautious,  on  the  latent  prey  ; 
As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask 
Their  varied  plumes,  and  watchful  every  way, 
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Through  Ihe  rough  stubble  turn  the  secret  cje. 
Caught  in  the  meshy  snare,  in  vam  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings,  entangled  more  and  more  : 
Nor  on  the  surges  of  the  boundless  air, 
Thou-h  borne  triumphant,  are  they  sale  ;  the  gun, 
Glan<red  just  and  sudden,  from  the  fowler  s  eye, 
O'ertakes  their  sounding  pinions  ;  and  agam, 
Tmmediate,  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing, 
bead  to  the  ground  ;  or  drives  them  wide-dispersed, 
Wounded,  and  wheeling  vari.nis,  down  the  wind. 
These  are  not  subjects  for  the  peaceful  Muse, 
Nor  will  she  stain  with  such  her  spotless  song  ; 
Then  most  delighted,  when  she  social  sees 
The  whole  mix'd  animal  creation  round 
Alive  and  happy.     'Tis  not  joy  to  her, 
The  falsely-cheerful  barbarous  game  of  death. 
This  rao'e  of  pleasure,  which  the  restless  youth 
Awakes'!  impatient,  with  the  gleaming  morn  ; 
When  beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  long. 
Urged  by  necessity,  had  ranged  the  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shunn  d  the  light. 
Ashamed.     Not  so  the  steady  tyrant  man, 
Who  with  the  thoughtless  insolence  of  power 
Inflamed,  beyond  the  most  infuriate  wrath 
Of  the  worst  monster  that  e'er  roam'd  the  waste, 
For  sport  alone  pursues  the  cruel  chase, 
Amid  the  beamings  of  the  gentle  days. 
Upbraid,  ye  ravening  tribes,  our  wanton  rage. 
For  hunger  kindles  you,  and  lawless  want  ; 
But  lavish  fed,  in  Nature's  bounty  roll  d. 
To  joy  at  anguish,  and  delight  in  blood. 
Is  what  your  horrid  bosoms  never  knew. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare  ! 
Scared  from  the  corn,  and  now  to  some  lone  seat 
Retired  :  the  rushy  fen  ;  the  ragged  furze, 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  stony  heath  ;  the  stubble  chapt ; 
The  thistly  lawn  ;  the  thick-entangled  broom  ; 
Of  the  same  friendly  hue,  the  wither  d  tern  ; 
The  fallow  ground  laid  open  to  the  sun, 
Concoctive  ;  and  the  nodding  sandy  bank, 
Hung  o'er  the  mazes  of  the  mountain  brook. 
Vain  is  her  best  precaution  ;  though  she  sits 
Conceal'd,  with  folded  ears  ;  unsleeping  eyes, 
By  Nature  raised  to  take  the  horizon  in  ; 
And  head  couch'd  close  between  her  hairy  ieet, 
In  act  to  spring  away.     The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth  ;  and  deep, 
In  scatter'd  sullen  openings,  far  behind. 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  coming  storm.       , 
But  nearer,  and  more  frequent,  as  it  loads  j 

The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amazed,  and  all 
The  salvage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once  : 
The  pack  full-opening,  various  ;  the  shrill  horn 
Resounded  from  thb  hills  ;  the  neighing  steed, 
Wild  for  the  chase  ;  and  the  loud  hunter  s  shout  ; 
O'er  a  weak,  harmless,  flying  creature,  all 
Mix'd  in  mad  tumult,  and  discordant  joy. 

The  stag  too,  singled  from  tho  herd  where  long 
He  ranged  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades, 
Before  the  tempest  drives.     At  first,  in  speed 
He,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith  ;  and,  roused  by  fear, 
Gives  all  his  swift  aerial  soul  to  flight  ; 
Against  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  more 
To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  cny  behind  : 
Deception  short  !  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o'er  the  keen-air'd  mountain  by  the  north. 
He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glades, 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildest  wood ; 
If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  track 
Hnt-steaming,  up  behind  him  come  again 


The  inhuman  rout,  and  from  the  shady  depth 

Expel  him,  circling  through  his  every  shift. 

He  sweeps  the  forest  oft  ;  and  sobbing  sees 

The  glades,  mild  opening  to  the  golden  day  ; 

Where,  in  kind  contest,  with  his  butting  friends 

He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 

Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 

To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides. 

Oft  seeks  the  herd  ;  the  watchful  herd,  alai-m  d, 

With  selfish  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 

What  shall  he  do  I     His  once  so  vivid  nerves, 

So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 

Inspire  the  course  ;  but  fainting  breathless  toil, 

Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart  :  he  stands  at  bay, 

And  puts  his  last  weak  refuge  in  despair. 

The  bi"  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face  ; 

lie  groans  in  anguish  ;  while  the  growling  pack, 

Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair  jutting  chest,  [gore 

And   mark    his   beauteous   checker  d   sides    with 

Of  this  enough.     But  if  the  sylvan  youth, 
Whose  fervent  blood  boils  into  violence, 
Must  have  the  chase  ;  behold,  despising  flight. 
The  roused-up  lion,  resolute,  and  slow, 
Advancing  full  on  the  protended  spear. 
And  coward  band,  that  circling  wheel  aloof. 
Slunk  from  the  cavern,  and  the  troubled  wood, 
See  the  grim  wolf  ;  on  him  his  shaggy  foe 
Vindictive  fix,  and  let  the  ruffian  die  : 
Or,  growling  horrid,  as  the  brindled  boar 
Grins  fell  destruction,  to  the  monster's  heart 
Let  the  dart  lighten  from  the  nervous  arm. 

These  Britain  knows  not ;  give,  ye  Britons,  then 
Your  sportive  fury,  pitiless,  to  pour 
Loose  on  the  nightly  robber  of  the  fold  ; 
Him,  from  his  craggy  winding  haunts  unearth  d. 
Let  all  the  thunder  of  the  chase  pursue. 
Throw  the  broad  ditch  behind  you  ;  o'er  the  hedge 
High  bound,  resistless  ;  nor  the  deep  morass 
Refuse,  but  through  the  shaking  wilderness 
Pick  your  nice  way  ;  into  the  perilous  flood 
Bear  fearless,  of  the  raging  instinct  full ; 
And,  as  you  ride  the  torrent,  to  the  banks 
Your  triumph  sound  sonorous,  running  round, 
Prom  rock  to  rock,  in  circling  echoes  toss'd  ; 
Then  scale  the  mountains  to  their  woody  tops  ; 
Rush  down  the  dangerous  steep  ;  and  o'er  the  lawn, 
In  fancy  swallowing  up  the  space  between. 
Pour  all  your  speed  into  the  rapid  game. 
For  happy  he  !  who  tops  the  wheeling  chase ; 
Has  every  maze  evolved,  and  every  guile 
Disclosed  ;  who  knows  the  merits  of  the  pack  ; 
Who  saw  the  villain  seized,  and  dying  hard. 
Without  complaint,  though  by  a  hundred  mouths 
Relentless  torn.     0  glorious  he,  beyond 
His  daring  peers  1  when  the  retreating  horn 
Calls  them  to  ghostly  halls  of  grey  renown. 
With  woodland  honours  gr.aced  ;  the  fox  s  fur 
Depending  decent  from  the  roof  ;  and  spread 
Round  the  drear  walls,  with  antic  figures  fierce. 
The  stag's  large  front  :  he  then  is  loudest  heard, 
When  the  night  staggers  with  severer  toils. 
With  feasts  Thessalian  centaurs  never  knew, 
And  their  repeated  wonders  shake  the  dome. 
1       But  first  the  fuel'd  chimney  blazes  wide  ; 
*   The  tankards  foam  ;  and  the  strong  table  groans 
Beneath  the  smoking  sirloin,  stretch'd  immense 
From  side  to  side  ;  in  which,  with  desperate  knife, 
1  They  deep  incision  make,  and  talk  the  while 

Of  England's  glory,  ne'er  to  be  d-efaced, 
I  While  hence  they  borrow  vigour  :  or  amain 
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Into  the  pasty  plunged,  at  intervals, 
If  stomach  keen  can  intervals  allow, 
Relating  all  the  glories  of  the  chase. 
Then  sated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Thirst 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl  ;  the  mighty  bowl, 
Swell'd  high  with  iiery  juice,  steams  liberal  round 
A  potent  gale,  del*  nous,  as  the  breath 
Of  Maia  to  the  love-sick  shepherdess. 
On  violets  diffused,  while  soft  she  hears 
Her  panting  shepherd  stealing  to  her  arms. 
Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  October,  drawn. 
Mature  and  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  yeai-s  ;  and  now  his  honest  front 
Flames  "in  the  light  refulgent,  not  afraid 
Even  with  the  vineyard's  best  produce  to  vie. 
To  cheat  the  thirsty  moments.  Whist  a  while 
Walks  his  dull  round  beneath  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
Wreathed,  fragrant,  from  the  pipe  ;  or  the  quick 
In  thunder  leaping  from  the  box,  awake        [dice. 
The  sounding  gannnou  ;  while  romp-loving  miss 
Is  haul'd  about,  in  gallantry  robust. 

At  last,  these  puling  idlenesses  laid 
Aside,  frequent  and  full,  the  dry  divan 
Close  in  firm  circle  ;  and  set,  ai-dent,  in 
For  serious  drinking.     Nor  evasion  sly, 
Nor  sober  shift,  is  to  the  puking  wretch 
Indulged  apart  ;  but  earnest,  brimming  bowls 
Lave  every  soul,  the  table  floating  round, 
And  pavement,  faithless  to  the  fuddled  foot. 
Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  talk. 
Vociferous  at  once  from  twenty  tongues, 
lleels  fast  from  theme   to  theme  ;   from  horsec, 
To  church  or  mistress,  politics  or  ghost,   [hounds, 
In  endless  mazes,  intricate,  perpk^x'd. 
Meantime,  with  sudden  interruption,  loud, 
The  impatient  catch  bursts  from  the  joyous  heart  : 
That  moment  touch'd  is  every  kindred  soul  j 
And,  opening  in  a  full-moutli"d  cry  of  joy, 
The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  joeu  d  curse  go  round  -. 
While,  from  their  slumbers  shook,  the   kennel'd 
Mix  in  the  music  of  the  day  again.  [hounds 

As  when  the  tempest,  that  iuis  vex'd  the  deep 
The  dark  night  long,  with  fainter  murmurs  falls, 
So  gradual  sinks  their  mirth.  Their  feeble  tongues, 
Unable  to  take  up  the  cumbrous  word. 
Lie  quite  dissolved.     Before  their  maudlin  eyes, 
Seen  dim  and  blue,  the  double  tapers  dance, 
Like  the  sun  wading  through  the  misty  sky. 
Then,  sliding  soft,  they  drop.     Confused  above. 
Glasses  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gazetteers, 
As  if  the  table  even  itself  was  drunk, 
Lie  a  wet  broken  scene  ;  and  wide,  below. 
Is  heap'd  the  social  slaughter  :  where  astride 
The  lubber  Power  in  filtliy  triumph  sits, 
Slumbrous,  inclining  still  from  side  to  side» 
And  steeps  them  drench'd  in  potent  sleep  till  morn. 
Perhaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendous  paunch. 
Awful  and  deej),  a  black  abyss  of  drink. 
Outlives  them  all  ;  and  from  bis  buried  flock 
lietiring,  full  of  rumination  sad. 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 
But  if  the  rougher  sex  by  this  fierce  sport 
Is  hurried  wild,  let  not  such  horrid  joy 
E'er  stain  the  bosom  of  the  British  fair. 
Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chase  from  them  ! 
Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill  ; 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rem  the  prancing  steed  ; 
The  cap,  the  whip,  the     asculine  attire. 
In  which  they  roughen  to  the  sense,  and  all 
The  winning  softness  of  their  sex  is  lost. 


In  them  'tis  graceful  to  dissolve  at  woe  ; 

With  every  motion,  every  word,  to  wave 

Quick  o'er  the  kindling  cheek  the  ready  blush  ; 

And  from  the  smallest  violence  t:>  shrink 

Unequal,  then  the  loveliest  in  their  fears  ; 

And  by  this  silent  adulation,  soft. 

To  their  protection  more  engaging  man. 

0  may  their  eyes  no  miserable  sight, 

Save  weeping  lovers,  see  ;  a  nobler  game. 

Through  love's  enchanting  wiles  pursued,  yet  fled. 

In  chase  ambiguoua      May  their  tender  limbs 

Float  in  the  loose  simplicity  of  dress  ! 

And,  fashion'd  all  to  harmony,  alone 

Know  they  to  seize  the  captivated  soul, 

In  rapture  warbled  from  love-breathing  lips  ; 

To  teach  the  lute  to  languish  ;  with  smooth  step. 

Disclosing  motion  in  its  every  charm, 

To  swim  along,  and  swell  the  mazy  dance  ; 

To  train  the  foliage  o'er  the  snowy  lawn ; 

To  guide  the  pencil,  turn  the  tuneful  page  ; 

To  lend  new  flavour  to  the  fruitful  year. 

And  heighten  Nature's  dainties  ;  in  their  race 

To  rear  their  graces  into  second  life  ; 

To  give  society  its  highest  taste  ; 

Well-order'd  home  man's  best  delio;hf.  to  make  ; 

And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skn. 

With  every  gentle  care-eluding  aii:. 

To  raise  the  virtues,  animate  the  bliss. 

And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life  : 

This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praise. 

Ye  swains,  now  hasten  to  the  hazel  bank. 
Where,  down  yon  dale,  the  wildly-winding  brook 
Falls  hoarse  from  steep  to  steep.     In  close  array 
Fit  for  the  thickets  and  the  tangling  shrub, 
Ye  virgins,  come.     For  you  their  latest  song 
The  woodlands  raise  ;  the  clustering  nuts  for  you 
The  lover  finds  amid  the  secret  shade; 
And,  where  they  burnish  on  the  topmost  bough, 
With  active  vigour  crushes  down  the  ti"ee  ; 
Or  shakes  them  ripe  from  the  resigning  huak, 
A  glossy  Jiower,  and  of  an  ardent  brown. 
As  are  the  ringlets  of  Melinda'shair  : 
Melinda  !  forni'd  with  every  grace  complete  ; 
Yet  these  neglecting,  above  beauty  wise. 
And  far  transcending  such  a  a  ulgar  praise. 

Hence  from  the  busy  joy-resounding  fields, 
In  cheerful  error,  let  us  tread  the  maze 
Of  Autumn,  unconfined  ;  and  taste,  revived. 
The  breath  of  orchard  big  with  bending  fruit ; 
Obedient  to  the  breeze  and  beating  ray. 
From  the  deep-loaded  bough  a  mellow  shower 
Incessant  melts  away.     The  juicy  pear 
l.ies,  in  a  soft  profusion  scatter'd  round. 
A  various  sweetness  swells  the  gentle  race, 
By  Nature's  all-refining  hand  prepared  ; 
Of  temper'd  sun,  and  water,  earth,  and  air, 
In  ever-changing  composition  mix'd. 
Such,  falling  frequent  through  the  chiller  night. 
The  fragrant  stores,  the  wide-projected  heaps 
Of  apples,  which  the  lusty-handed  Year, 
Innumerous,  o'er  the  blushing  orchard  shakes. 
A  various  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  keen, 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores  ;  and,  active,  points 
The  piercing  cider  for  the  thirsty  tongue  : 
Thy  native  theme,  and  boon  inspirer  too, 
Philij)s,  Pomona's  bard,  the  second  thou 
Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfetter'd  verse. 
With  British  freedom  s'ing  the  British  song  : 
IIow,  from  Silurian  vats,  high-sparkling  wines 
Foam  in  transparent  floods ;  some  strong  to  cheei 
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ri:e  wintry  revels  of  tlie  labouring  hind  ; 
And  tasteful  some,  to  cool  the  summer  hours. 

In  this  glad  season,  while  his  sweetest  beams 
The  sun  sheds  equal  o'er  the  meeken'd  day, 
Oh  lose  me  in  the  green  delightful  walks 
Of,  Dodington,  thy  seat,  serene  and  plain  ; 
Where  simple  Nature  reigns  ;  and  every  view, 
Diffusive,  spreads  the  pure  Doi-setian  downs. 
In  boundless  prospeet  ;  yonder  shagg'd  with  wood, 
Here  rich  with  harvest,  and  there  white  with  flocks  ; 
Meantime  the  grandeur  of  thy  lofty  dome, 
Far-splendid,  seizes  on  the  ravish'd  eye. 
New  beauties  rise  with  each  revolving  day  ; 
New  columns  swell  ;  and  still  tliR  fresh  Spring  finds 
New  plants  to  quicken,  and  new  groves  to  green. 
Full  of  thy  genius  all  !  the  Muses'  seat  : 
Where  in  the  secret  bower,  and  winding  walk, 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 
Here  wandering  oft,  tired  with  the  restless  thirst 
Of  thy  applause,  I  solitary  court 
The  inspiriiig  breeze,  and  meditate  the  book 
Of  Nature,  ever  open  ;  aiming  thence. 
Warm  from  tlie  heart,  to  learn  the  moral  song. 
Here,  as  I  steal  along  the  sunny  wall 
Where  Autumn  basks,  with  fruit  empurpled  deep, 
My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thought : 
Presents  the  downy  peach,  the  shining  plum, 
The  ruddy  fragrant  nectarine,  and,  dark 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  fig. 
The  vine  too  here  her  curling  tendrils  shoots. 
Hangs  out  her  clusters,  glowing  to  the  south, 
Ar.d  scarcely  wishes  for  a  warmer  sky. 

Turn  we  a  moment  Fancy's  i-apid  flight 
To  vigorous  soils,  and  climes  of  fair  extent  ; 
Where,  by  the  potent  sun  elated  high. 
The  vineyard  swells  refulgent  on  the  day, 
Spreads  o'er  the  vale,  or  up  the  mountain  clim'os, 
Profuse,  and  drinks  amid  the  sunny  rocks. 
From  cliff  to  cliff  increased,  the  heightend  blaze. 
Low  bend  the  weighty  boughs.    The  clusters  clear. 
Half  through  the  foliage  seen,  or  ardent  flame. 
Or  shine  transparent ;  while  perfection  breathe? 
White  o'er  the  turgent  film  the  living  dew. 
As  thus  they  brighten  with  exalted  juice, 
Touch'd  into  flavour  by  the  mingling  ray  ; 
The  rural  youth  and  virgins  o'er  the  field. 
Each  fond  for  each  to  cull  the  autumnal  pi-imo. 
Exulting  rove,  and  speak  the  vintage  nigh. 
Then  comes  the  crushing  swain  ;  the  country  floats, 
.\nd  foams  unbounded  with  the  niashy  flood  ; 
That  by  degrees  fermented,  and  refined. 
Round  the  raised  nations  pours  the  cup  of  joy ; 
The  claret  smooth,  red  as  the  lip  we  press 
In  sparkling  fancy,  while  we  drain  the  bowl ; 
The  mellow-tasted  Burgundy;  and,  quick 
As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gay  Champagne. 

Now,  by  the  cool  declining  year  condensed, 
Descend  the  copious  exhalations,  check'd 
As  up  the  middle  sky  unseen  they  stole. 
And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  around  the  hill. 
No  more  the  mountain,  horrid,  vast,  sublime, 
Which  pours  a  sweep  of  rivers  from  its  sides, 
And  high  between  contending  kingdoms  rears 
The  rocky  long  division,  fills  the  view 
With  great  variety;  but,  in  a  night 
Of  gathering  vapour,  from  the  baffled  sense 
Sinks  dark  and  dreary.     Thence  expanding  far, 
The  huge  dusk,  gradual,  swallows  uj)  the  plain  : 
Vanish  the  woods  ;  the  dim-seen  river  seems 
Sullen,  and  slow,  to  roll  the  misty  wave. 


Even  in  the  height  of  noon  oppress'd,  the  sun 
Sheds  weak,  and  blunt,  his  wide-refi-acted  ray  : 
Whence  glaring  oft,  wit''  many  a  broaden'd  orb, 
He  frights  the  nations,      hulistiyjc:  >.-»  earth, 
Seen  through  the  turbid  air,  heyond  the  life 
Objects  appear  ;  and,  wilder'd,  o'er  the  waste 
The  shepherd  stalks  gigantic.     Till  at  last 
Wreathed  dun  around,  in  deei)er  circles  still 
Successive  closing,  sits  the  general  fog 
Unbounded  o'er  the  world  ;  and,  nnnghng  thick 
A  formless  grey  cor.fusion  covers  all. 
As  when  of  old  (so  sung  the  Hebrew  Bard) 
Light,  uncollected,  through  the  chaos  urged 
Its  infant  way;  nor  Order  yet  had  drawn 
His  lovely  train  from  out  the  dubious  gloom. 

These  roving  mists,  that  constant  now  begin 
To  smoke  along  the  hilly  country,  these. 
With  weightier  rains,  and  melted  Alpine  snows, 
The  mountain-cisterns  fill,  those  ample  stores 
Of  water,  scoop'd  among  the  hollow  rocks  ; 
Wlience  gush  the  streams,  the  ceaseless  fountains 

play. 
And  their  unfailing  wealth  the  rivers  draw. 
Some  sages  say,  that,  where  the  numerous  wave 
For  ever  lashes  the  resounding  shore, 
Drill'd  through  the  sandy  stratum,  every  way. 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise  ; 
Amid  whose  angles,  infinitely  strain'd, 
They  joyful  leave  their  jaggy  salts  behind. 
And  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  soak  along. 
Nor  stops  the  restless  fluid,  mounting  still, 
Though  oft  amidst  the  irriguous  vale  it  springs  ; 
But  to  the  mountain  courted  by  the  sand, 
That  leads  it  darkling  on  in  faithful  maze. 
Far  from  the  parent-main,  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  day,  and  all  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  spouting  rills.     But  hence  this  vain 
Amusive  dream  !  why  should  the  waters  love 
To  take  so  far  a  journey  to  the  hills, 
When  the  sweet  valleys  offer  to  their  toil 
Inviting  quiet,  and  a  nearer  bed  ? 
Or  if,  by  blind  ambition  led  astray. 
They  must  aspire,  why  should  they  sudden  stop 
Among  the  broken  mountain's  rushy  dells. 
And,  ere  they  gain  its  highest  peak,  desert 
The  attractive  sand  that  charm'd  their  course  so 
Besides,  the  hard  agglomerating  salts,  [long  ? 

The  spoil  of  ages,  would  impervious  choke 
Their  secret  channels  ;  or,  by  slow  degrees, 
High  as  the  hills  protrude  the  swelling  vales  : 
Old  Ocean  too,  suck'd  through  the  porous  globe, 
Had  long  ere  now  foraook  his  horrid  bed, 
And  brought  Deucalion's  watery  times  again. 

Say,  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs, 
That,  like  creating  Nature,  lie  conceal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  stores 
Refresh  the  globe,  and  all  its  joyous  tribes  ! 
O  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man, 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
0  lay  the  mountains  bare  !  and  wide  di.sjday 
Their  hidden  structure  to  the  astonish'd  view  ! 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load  ; 
The  huge  incumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretch'd 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounds  S 
Give  opening  Hemus  to  my  searcliing  eye. 
And  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream  ; 
O  from  the  sounding  sunmiits  of  the  north, 
The  Dofrine  Hills,  tlirough  Scandinavia  roU'd. 
To  farthest  Lapland  and  the  frozen  main  ; 
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From  lofty  Caucasus,  far  seen  by  those 

Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Euxine  toil  ; 

From  cold  Uiphsean  rocks,  which  the  wild  Russ 

Relieves  the  stony  gii-dle  of  the  world* ; 

And  all  the  dr=>^dful  mountains,  wrapt  in  storm, 

Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floods  ; 

0  sweep  the  eternal  snows  !     Hung  o'er  the  deep, 
That  ever  works  beneath  his  sounding  base, 

Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  poets  feign, 
His  subterranean  wonders  spread  !  Unveil 
The  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day. 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud-compelling  cliffs. 
And  of  the  bending  Mountains  of  the  Moonf  ! 
O'ertopping  all  these  giant-sons  of  earth, 
Let  the  dii*e  Andes,  from  the  radiant  line 
Stretch'd  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thunder  round 
The  southern  pole,  their  hideous  deeps  unfold  ! 
Amazing  scene  1  Behold  !  the  glooms  disclose, 

1  see  the  rivers  in  theu"  infant  beds  ! 

Deep,  deep,  I  hear  them,  labouring  to  get  free; 

I  see  the  leaning  strata,  artful  ranged  ; 

The  gaping  fissures  to  receive  the  raius, 

The  melting  snows,  and  ever-dripping  fogs. 

Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands. 

The  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  layers  then 

Of  mingled  moulds,  of  more  retentive  earths,  I 

The  gutter'd  rocks  and  mazy-running  clefts  ;  j 

That,  while  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit, 

Retard  its  motion,  and  forbid  its  waste. 

Beneath  the  incessant  weeping  of  these  drains, 

I  see  the  rocky  siphons  stretch'd  immense, 

The  mighty  reservoirs,  of  harden'd  chalk, 

Or  stiff-compacted  clay,  capacious  form'd.  , 

O'erflowing  thence,  the  congregated  stores. 

The  crystal  treasures  of  the  liquid  world, 

Through  the stirr'd sands  a  bubbling  passage  burst ; 

And  welling  out,  around  the  middle  steep. 

Or  from  the  bottoms  of  the  bosora'd  hUls, 

In  pure  effusion  flow.     United,  thus. 

The  exhaling  sun,  the  vapour-burden'd  air. 

The  gelid  mountains,  that  to  rain  condensed 

These  vapours  in  continual  current  draw, 

And  send  them,  o'er  the  fair- divided  earth. 

In  bounteous  rivers  to  the  deep  again, 

A  social  commerce  hold,  and  firm  support 

The  full-adjusted  harmony  of  things. 

When  Autumn  scatters  his  departing  gleams, 
Warn'd  of  approaching  Winter,  gather'd,  play 
The  swallow-people  ;  and  toss'd  wide  around, 
O'er  the  calm  sky,  in  convolution  swift. 
The  feather'd  eddy  floats  ;  rejoicing  once, 
Ere  to  their  wintry  slumbers  they  retire  ; 
In  clusters  clung,  beneath  the  mouldering  bank. 
And  where,  unpierced  by  frost,  the  cavern  sweats. 
Or  rather  into  warmer  climes  convey'd 
With  other  kindred  birds  of  season,  there 
They  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invite  them  welcome  back  :  for,  tlu'onging,  now 
Innumerous  wings  are  in  commotion  all. 

Where  the  Rhine  loses  his  majestic  force 
In  Belgian  plains,  won  from  the  raging  deep. 
By  diligence  amazing,  and  the  strong 
Unconquerable  hand  of  Liberty. 
The  stork-assembly  meets  ;  for  many  a  day. 
Consulting  deep,  and  various,  ere  they  take 

♦  The  Muscovites  call  the  Hiphean  Mountains  Weliki 
Camenypiiis,  that  is,  the  Great  Stony  Girdle  ;  because 
they  suppose  them  to  encompass  the  whole  earth. 

t  A  range  of  mountains  in  Africa,  that  surround  almost 
»ll  Monnmotapju 


Their  arduous  voyage  through  the  liquid  sky : 

And  now  their  route  design'd,  their  leaders  chose. 
Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean'd  theu*  vigorous  wings 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wheel'd  round  and  round,  in  congregation  full, 
The  figured  flight  ascends  ;  and,  riding  high 
The  aerial  billows,  mixes  with  the  clouds. 

Or  where  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  vast  whirls, 
Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 
Of  fai'thest  Thule,  and  the  Atlantic  surge 
Pours  in  among  the  stormy  Hebrides  ; 
Who  can  recount  what  transmigrations  there 
Are  annual  made  \  what  nations  come  and  g')  I 
And  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arise  ? 
Infinite  wings  !  till  all  the  plume-dark  air 
And  rude-resoundmg  shore  are  one  wild  cry. 

Here  the  plain  harmless  native  his  small  flocSi 
And  herd  diminutive  of  many  hues. 
Tends  on  the  little  island's  verdant  swell, 
The  shepherd's  sea-girt  reign  ;  or  to  the  rocks 
Dire-clinging,  gathers  his  ovarious  food  ; 
Or  sweeps  the  fishy  shore  ;  or  treasures  up 
The  plumage,  rising  full,  to  form  the  bed 
Of  luxury.     And  here  awhile  the  Muse, 
High  hovering  o'er  the  broad  cerulean  scene. 
Sees  Caledonia,  in  romantic  view  : 
Her  airy  mountains,  from  the  waving  main. 
Invested  with  a  keen  diffusive  sky. 
Breathing  the  soul  acute  ;  her  forests  large, 
Incult,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 
Planted  of  old  ;  her  azure  lakes  between, 
Pour'd  out  extensive,  and  of  watery  wealth 
Full  ;  winding  deep,  and  green,  her  fertile  vales 
With  many  a  cool  translucent  brimming  flood 
Wash'd  lovely,  from  the  Tweed  (pure  parent  stream, 
Whose  pastoral  banks  first  heard  my  Doric  reed 
With,  sylvan  Jed,  thy  tributary  brook) 
To  where  the  north-inflated  tempest  foams 
O'er  Orca's  or  Betubium's  highest  peak  : 
Nurse  of  a  people,  in  Misfortune's  school 
Train'd  up  to  hardy  deeds  ;  soon  visited 
By  Learning,  when  before  the  Gothic  rage 
She  took  her  western  flight.     A  manly  race. 
Of  unsubmitting  spu-it,  wise,  and  brave ; 
Who  still  tlu-ough  bleeding  ages  struggled  hard 
(As  well  unhappy  Wallace  can  atte.st. 
Great  patriot  hero  !  ill-requited  chief  !) 
To  hold  a  generous  undiminish'd  state  ; 
Too  much  in  vain  !  Hence  of  unequal  bounds 
Impatient,  and  by  tempting  glory  borne 
O'er  every  land,  for  every  land  their  life 
Has  flow'd  profuse,  their  piercing  genius  plann'd 
And  swell'd  the  pomp  of  peace  their  faithful  toil. 
As  from  their  own  clear  north,  in  radiant  streams 
Bright  over  Europe  bursts  the  Boreal  morn. 

Oh  !  is  there  not  some  patriot,  in  whose  powei 
Tiiat  best,  that  god-like  luxury  is  placed. 
Of  blessing  thousands,  thousands  yet  unborn, 
Through  late  posterity  \  some  large  of  soul, 
To  cheer  dejected  industry  ?  to  give 
A  double  harvest  to  the  pining  swain, 
And  teach  the  labouring  hind  the  sweets  of  toil  \ 
How,  by  the  finest  art,  the  native  robe 
To  weave  ;  how,  white  as  hyperborean  snow. 
To  form  the  lucid  lawn  ;  with  venturous  oar 
How  to  dash  wide  the  billow  ;  nor  look  on. 
Shamefully  passive,  while  Batavian  fleets 
Defraud  us  of  the  glittering  finny  swarms. 
That  heave  our  friths,  and  crowd  upon  our  shores 
How  all-enlivening  trade  to  rouse,  and  wing 
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The  prosperous  sail,  from  every  growing  port, 
Uninjured,  round  the  sea-encircled  globe  ; 
And  thus,  in  soul  united  as  in  name, 
Bid  Britain  reign  the  mistress  of  the  deep  ? 

Yes,  there  are  such.    And, full  on  theo,  Argjle, 
Her  hope,  her  stay,  her  darling,  and  her  boast, 
From  her  first  jiatriuts  and  her  heroes  sprung. 
Thy  fond  imploring  country  turns  her  eye  ; 
In  thee,  with  all  a  mother's  triumph,  sees 
Her  every  virtue,  every  grace  combined, 
Her  genius,  wisdom,  her  engaging  turn. 
Her  pride  of  honour,  and  her  courage  tried. 
Calm,  and  intrepid  in  the  vei-y  throat 
Of  sulphui'ous  war,  on  Tenier's  dreadful  field. 
Nor  less  the  palm  of  peace  inwreathes  thy  brow  : 
For,  powerful  as  thy  sword,  from  thy  rich  tongue 
Persuasion  flows,  and  wins  the  high  debate  ; 
While  mix'd  in  thee  combine  the  chann  of  youth, 
The  force  of  manhood,  and  the  depth  of  age. 
Thee,  Forbes,  too,  whom  every  worth  attends, 
As  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  friendship  kind, 
Thee,  truly  generous,  and  in  silence  gi'eat. 
Thy  country  feels  through  her  reviving  arts 
Plann'd  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  inform'd  ; 
And  seldom  has  she  known  a  fi'iend  like  thee. 

But  see  the  fading  many-colour'd  woods, 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown,  a  crowded  umbrage,  dusk,  and  dun. 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.     These  now  the  lonesome  Muse, 
Low-whispering,  lead  into  their  leaf-strown  walks. 
And  give  the  Season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether  ;  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current  ;  while,  illumined  wide, 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun, 
And  through  their  lucid  veil  his  soften'd  force 
Shed  o'er  the  peaceful  world.     Then  is  the  time. 
For  those  whom  Wisdom  and  whom  Nature  charm. 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd, 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things  ; 
To  tread  low-thoughted  Vice  beneath  their  feet  ; 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace  ; 
And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise, 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead. 
And  through  the  sadden'd  grove,  where  scarce  is 

lieai'd 
One  dying  strain,  to  ciieor  the  woodman's  toil. 
Haply  some  widow'd  songster  pours  his  plaint. 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  through  the  tawny  copse ; 
While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks. 
And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 
Swell'd  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades, 
Robb'd  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock  ; 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes. 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note. 
'.)  1  let  not,  aim'd  from  some  inhuman  eye. 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy  ;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm. 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey. 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  ground  ! 

The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires  ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove  ; 
Oft  startling  such  as,  studious,  walk  below  ; 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 


Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams  ; 
Till  choked  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower, 
The  forest  walks,  at  every  rising  gale, 
Roll  wide  the  wither'd  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields  ; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.     E'en  what  remam'd 
Of  stronger  fruits  falls  from  the  naked  tree  ; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  all  around 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul. 

He  comes !  he  comes !  in  every  wreeze  the  PoweJ 
Of  Philosophic  Melancholy  comes  ! 
His  near  approach  the  sudden  starting  tear. 
The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dejected  air. 
The  soften'd  feature,  and  the  beating  heart. 
Pierced  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declai'e 
O'er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes  ! 
Inflames  imagination  ;  through  the  breast 
Infuses  every  tenderness  ;  and  far 
Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  swelling  thought. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 
As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream. 
Crowd  fast  into  the  mind's  creative  eye. 
As  ftist  the  correspondent  passions  rise. 
As  varied,  and  as  high  ;  Devotion  raised 
To  rapture,  and  divine  astonishment ; 
The  love  of  Nature  unconfined,  and,  chief, 
Of  human  race  ;  the  large  ambitious  wish 
To  make  them  blest ;  the  sigh  for  suff'ering  worth 
Lost  in  obscurity  ;  the  noble  scorn 
Of  tyrant-pride  ;  the  fearless  great  resolve  ; 
The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws, 
Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time  ; 
The  awakened  throb  for  virtue,  and  for  fame  ; 
The  sympathies  of  love,  and  friendship  dear  ; 
With  all  the  social  offspring  of  the  heart. 

Oh  !  bear  me  then  to  vast  embowering  shades. 
To  twilight  groves,  and  visionai-y  vales  ; 
To  weeping  grottoes,  and  prophetic  glooms  ; 
Where  angel  forms  athwart  the  solemn  dusk 
Tremendous  sweep,  or  seem  to  sweep  along  ; 
And  voices  more  than  human,  through  the  void 
Deep-sounding,  seize  the  enthusiastic  eai 

Or  is  this  gloom  too  much  ?  Then  lead,  ye  powers, 
That  o'er  the  garden  and  the  rural  seat 
Preside,  which  shining  through  the  cheerful  land 
In  countless  numbers  blest  Britannia  soct  : 
0,  lead  me  to  the  wide-extended  walks. 
The  fair  majestic  paradise  of  Stowe*  ! 
Not  Persian  Cyrus  on  Ionia's  shore 
E'er  saw  such  sylvan  scenes  ;  such  various  art 
By  genius  fired,  such  ardent  genius  tamed 
By  cool  judicious  art ;  that,  in  the  strife. 
All  beauteous  Nature  fears  to  be  outdone. 
And  there,  0  Pitt,  thy  cour.try's  early  boasi. 
There  let  me  sit  beneath  the  shelter'd  slopes, 
Or  in  that  Temple  f  where,  in  future  times. 
Thou  well  shalt  merit  a  distinguish'd  name  ; 
And,  with  thy  converse  blest,  catch  the  last  smiles 
Of  Autumn  beaming  o'er  the  yeUow  woods. 
While  there  with  thee  the  enchanted  round  I  walk, 
The  regulated  wild,  gay  Fancy  then 
Will  tread  in  thought  the  groves  of  Attic  land  ; 
Will  from  thy  standard  taste  refine  her  own. 
Correct  thy  pencil  to  the  purest  truth 
Of  Nature,  or,  the  uniinpassion'd  shades 
Forsaking,  raise  it  to  the  human  mind. 
Or  if  hereafter  she,  with  juster  hand, 
*  The  seat  of  Lord  Cobham. 
'  The  Temple  of  Virtue  ixi  Stowe  Gardnn* 
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Shall  draw  the  tragic  scene,  instruct  her,  thou, 
To  mark  the  varied  movements  of  the  heart. 
What  every  decent  character  requires. 
And  every  passion  speaks :  0  !  through  her  strain 
Breathe  thy  pathetic  eloquence,  that  moulds 
The  attentive  senate,  charms,  persuades,  exalts. 
Of  honest  Zeal  the  indignant  lightning  throws, 
And  shakes  Corruption  on  her  venal  throne  ! 
While  thus  we  talk,  and  through  Elysian  vales 
Delighted  rove,  perhaps  a  sigh  escapes  : 
What  pity,  Cobham,  thou  thy  verdant  files 
Of  order'd  trees  shouldst  here  inglorious  range. 
Instead  of  squadrons  flaming  o'er  the  field. 
And  long  embattled  hosts  !  when  the  proud  foe. 
The  faithless  vain  distui-ber  of  mankind. 
Insulting  Gaul  has  roused  the  world  to  war ; 
Whenkeen,once  more,  within  their  bounds  to  press 
Those  polish'd  robbers,  those  ambitious  slaves, 
The  British  youth  would  hail  thy  wise  command. 
Thy  temper' d  ai'dour  and  thy  veteran  skill. 

The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shorten'd  day  ; 
And  humid  Evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky, 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  the  ground  condensed 
The  vapours  throws.  Whei-e  creeping  waters  ooze. 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  rivers  wind, 
Cluster  the  rolling  fogs,  and  swim  along 
The  dusky -mantled  lawn.     Meanwhile  the  Moon, 
Full-orb'd,  and   breaking   through   the  scatter'd 

clouds, 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimson'd  east. 
Turn'd  to  the  sun  direct,  her  spotted  disk, 
VVhere  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend, 
ilnd  caverns  deep,  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again, 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  through  the  passing  cloud  she  seems  to  siooii, 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
O'er  the  skyed  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale. 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam, 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance,  trembling  round  the  world. 

But  when  half  blotted  from  the  sky  her  light, 
Fainting,  permits  the  starry  fires  to  burn 
With  keener  lustre  through  the  depth  of  heaven  ; 
Or  near  extinct  her  deaden'd  orb  appears, 
And  scai'ce  appears,  of  sickly  beamless  white  ; 
Oft  in  this  season,  silent  from  the  north 
A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots  :  ensweeping  first 
The  lower  skies,  they  all  at  once  converge 
High  to  the  crown  of  heaven,  and  all  at  once 
Relaj)sing  quick,  as  quickly  reascend, 
And  Tnix,  and  thwart,  extinguish  and  renew, 
All  ether  coursing  in  a  maze  of  light. 
From  look  to  look,  contagious  through  the  crowd. 
The  panic  runs,  and  into  wondrous  sliaj)es 
The  appearance  throws  :  armies  in  meet  array, 
Throng'd  with  aerial  spears,  and  steeds  of  fire  ; 
Till,  the  long  lines  of  full-extended  war 
In  bleeding  fight  commix'd,  the  sanguine  flood 
Rolls  a  broad  slaughter  o'er  the  jilaiiis  of  heaven. 
As  tlius  they  scan  the  visionary  scene. 
On  all  sides  swells  the  superstitious  din, 
Incontinent  ;  and  busy  Frenzy  talks 
Of  blood  and  battle  ;  cities  ovcrturn'd, 
And  late  at  night  in  swallowing  earthquake  sunk, 
Or  hideous  wrapt  in  fierce  ascending  flame  ; 
Of  sallow  famine,  inundation,  stoinn  ; 
Of  pestilence,  and  every  great  distress  ; 
Kmpires  subversed,  when  ruling  fate  has  struck 


The  unalterable  hour  :  even  Nature's  self 

Is  deem'd  to  totter  on  the  brink  of  time. 

Not  so  the  man  of  philosophic  eye. 

And  inspect  sage  ;  the  waving  brightness  he 

Curious  surveys,  inquisitive  to  know 

The  causes,  and  materials,  yet  unfix'd. 

Of  this  appearance  beautiful  and  new. 

Now  black,  and  deep,  the  night  begins  to  fall, 
A  shade  immense  !  sunk  in  the  quenching  glocnj; 
Magnificent  and  vast,  are  heaven  and  earth. 
Order  confounded  lies  ;  all  beauty  void  ; 
Distinction  lost  ;  and  gay  variety 
One  universal  blot  :  such  the  fair  power 
Of  light,  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole. 
Drear  is  the  state  of  the  benighted  wretch. 
Who  then,  bewilder'd,  wanders  through  the  dark. 
Full  of  pale  fancies,  and  chimeras  huge  ; 
Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray. 
From  cottage  streaming,  or  from  airy  hall. 
Perhaps  impatient  as  he  stumbles  on. 
Struck  from  the  root  of  slimy  rushes,  blue. 
The  wildfir*^  scatters  round,  or  gather'd  trails 
A  length  oi  flame  deceitful  o'er  the  moss  : 
Whither  decoy'd  by  the  fantastic  blaze. 
Now  lost  and  now  renew'd,  he  sinks  absorb'd. 
Rider  and  horse,  amid  the  miry  gulf : 
While  still,  from  day  to  day,  his  pining  wife 
And  plaintive  children  his  return  await. 
In  wild  conjecture  lost.     At  other  times, 
Sent  by  the  better  Genius  of  the  night. 
Innoxious,  gleaming  on  the  horse's  mane. 
The  meteor  sits  ;  and  shows  the  narrow  path, 
That  winding  leads  through  pits  of  death,  or  else 
Instructs  him  how  to  take  the  dangerous  ford. 

The  lengthen'd  night  elapsed, the  morning  .shines 
.Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright, 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog  ; 
The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  befoi-e  his  beam  ; 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  tw  inkle  round. 

Ah,  see  where,  robb'd  and  murder'd  in  that  ]>ii 
Lies  the  still-heaving  hive  !  at  evening  snatch'd 
Beneath  the  cloud  of  guilt-concealing  night. 
And  fix'd  o'er  sulphur  ;  while,  not  dreaming  ill. 
The  happy  people,  in  their  waxen  cells, 
Sat  tending  public  cares,  and  planning  schemes 
Of  temperance,  for  winter  poor  ;  rejoiced 
To  mark,  full  flowing  round,  their  copious  stores. 
Sudden  the  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends  ; 
And,  used  to  milder  scents,  the  tender  race, 
By  thousands,  tumble  from  their  honey'd  domes. 
Convolved,  and  agonizing  in  the  dust. 
And  was  it  then  for  this  you  roam'd  the  Spring. 
Intent  from  flower  to  flower  ?  for  this  you  toil'd 
Ceaseless  the  burning  Summer-heats  away  • 
For  this  in  Autumn  search'd  the  blooming  waste, 
Nor  lost  one  sunny  gleam  ?  for  this  sad  fate  ? 
0  man  !  tyrannic  lord  !  how  long,  how  long 
Shall  prostrate  Nature  groan  beneath  vour  ra^c. 
Awaiting  renovation  ! — When  obliged. 
Must  you  destroy  ?  of  their  ambrosial  food 
Can  you  not  borrow  ;  and,  in  just  i-eturn, 
Aftbrd  them  shelter  from  tlic  wintry  winds  ? 
Or,  as  the  sharp  year  pinches,  with  their  own 
Again  regale  them  on  some  smiling  day  ? 
See  where  the  stony  Ijottom  of  their  town 
Looks  desolate,  and  wild  ;  with  here  and  there 
A  helpless  number,  who  the  ruin'd  state 
Survive,  lamenting  weak,  cast  out  to  death. 
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Tims  a  proud  ciiy,  populous  ana  ricn, 
Full  of  the  works  of  peace,  and  high  in  joy, 
At  theatre  or  feast,  or  sunk  in  sleep, 
(As  late,  Palermo,  was  thy  fate)  is  seized 
By  some  dread  earthquake,  and  convulsive  hurl'd 
Sheer  from  the  black  foundation,  stench-involved, 
into  a  gulf  of  blue  sulphureous  flame.  : 

Hence  every  harsher  sight  !  for  now  the  day,       j 
O'er  heaven  and  earth  diffused,  grows  warm,  and 

high  ; 
Infinite  splendour  !  wide  investing  all. 
How  still  the  breeze  !  save  what  the  filmy  thread 
Of  dew  evaporate  brushes  from  the  plain. 
How  clear  the  cloudless  sky  !  how  deeply  tinged 
With  a  peculiar  blue  !  the  ethereal  arch 
How  swell'd  immense  !  amid  whose  azure  throned. 
The  radiant  sun  how  gay  !  how  calm  below 
The  gilded  earth  !  the  harvest-treasures  all 
Now  gathcr'd  in,  beyond  the  rage  of  storms, 
Sure  to  the  swain  ;  the  circling  fence  shut  up  ; 
And  instant  Winter's  utmost  rage  defied  ; 
While,  100=6  to  festive  joy,  the  country  round 
Laughs  with  the  loud  sincerity  of  mirth,     [youth. 
Shook  to  the  wind  their  cares.     The  toil-strung 
By  the  quick  sense  of  music  taughtj^alone, 
Leaps  wildly  graceful  in  the  lively  flance. 
Her  every  charm  abroad,  the  village-toast. 
Young,  buxom,  warm,  in  native  beauty  rich. 
Darts  not  unmeaning  looks  ;  and,  where  her  eye 
Points  an  approving  smile,  with  double  force 
The  cudgel  rattles,  and  the  wrestler  twines. 
Age  too  shines  out  ;  and,  garrulous,  recounts 
The  feats  of  youth.     Thus  they  rejoice  ;  nor  think 
That,  with  to-morrow's  sun,  their  annual  toil 
Begins  again  the  never-ceasing  round. 

Oh,  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he  !  who  far  from  public  rag? 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retired, 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life. 
What  though  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud 

gate. 
Each  morning,  vomits  out  the  sneaking  crowd 
Of  flatterers  false,  and  in  their  turn  abused  ? 
Vile  intercourse!  What  though  the  glittering  robe. 
Of  every  hue  reflected  light  can  give. 
Or  floating  loose,  or  stiff"  with  mazy  gold, 
The  pride  and  gaze  of  fools,  oppress  him  not  ? 
What  though,  from  utmost  land  and  sea  purveyed. 
For  him  each  rarer  tributai-y  life 
Bleeds  not,  and  his  insatiate  table  heaps 
With  luxury  and  death  ?     What  though  his  bowl 
Flames  not  with  costly  juice  ;  nor  sunk  in  beds, 
Oft  of  gay  care,  he  tosses  out  the  night, 
Or  melts  the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state  ' 
What  though  he  knows  not  those  fantastic  joys 
That  still  amuse  the  wanton,  still  deceive  ; 
A  face  of  pleasure,  but  a  heart  of  pain  ; 
Their  hollow  moments  undelighted  all  ? 
Sure  peace  is  his  ;  a  solid  life,  estranged 
To  disappointment  and  fallacious  hope  : 
Rich  in  content,  in  Nature's  bounty  rich, 
In  herbs  and  fruits  ;  whatever  greens  the  Spring, 
When  heaven  descends  in  showers  ;  or  bends  the 

bough, 
When  Summer  reddens,and  when  Autumn  beams; 
Or  in  tne  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Conceal'd,  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap  : 
These  are  not  wanting  ;  nor  the  milky  drove, 
Luxuriant,  spread  o'er  all  the  lowing  vale  ; 
Nor  bleating  mountains ;  nor  the  chide  of  streams, 


And  hum  of  bees,  inviting  sleep  sincere 
Into  the  guiltless  bi-east,  beneath  the  shade, 
Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  hay  ; 
Nor  aught  besides  of  prospect,  grove,  or  song, 
Dim  grottoes,  gleaming  lakes,  and  fountain  cleai-. 
Here  too  dwells  simjjle  Truth  ;  plain  Innocence  ; 
Unsullied  Beauty  ;  sound  unbroken  Youth, 
Patient  of  labour,  with  a  little  pleased  ; 
Health  ever  blooming  ;  unambitious  Toil  ; 
Calm  Contemplation,  and  poetic  Ease. 

Let  others  brave  the  flood  in  quest  of  gain, 
And  beat,  for  joyless  months,  the  gloomy  wave. 
Let  such  as  deem  it  glory  to  destroy. 
Rush  into  blood,  the  sack  of  cities  seek  ; 
Unpierced,  exulting  in  the  widow's  wail. 
The  virgin's  shriek,  and  infant's  trembling  cry. 
Let  some,  far  distant  from  their  native  soil, 
Urged  or  by  want  or  harden'd  avarice. 
Find  other  lands  beneath  another  sun. 
Let  this  through  cities  work  his  eager  way. 
By  legal  outrage  and  establish'd  guile, 
The  social  sense  extinct  ;  and  that  ferment 
Mad  into  tumult  the  seditious  herd. 
Or  melt  them  down  to  slavery.     Let  these 
Ensnare  the  wTetched  in  the  toils  of  law. 
Fomenting  discord,  and  perplexing  right. 
An  iron  race  !  and  those  of  fairer  front, 
But  equal  inhumanity,  in  courts, 
Delusive  pomp  and  dark  cabals,  delight ; 
Wreathe  the  deep  bow,  difi'use  the  lying  smile. 
And  tread  the  weary  labyrinth  of  state. 
While  he,  from  all  the  stormy  passions  free 
That  restless  men  involve,  heai-s,  and  but  hears. 
At  distance  safe,  the  human  tempest  roar, 
Wrapp'd  close  in  conscious  peace.  The  fall  of  kings, 
The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states. 
Move  not  the  man,  who,  from  the  world  escaped. 
In  still  retreats  and  flowery  solitudes. 
To  Nature's  voice  attends,  from  month  to  month, 
And  day  to  day,  through  the  revolving  year  ; 
Admiring,  sees  her  in -her  every  shape  ; 
Feels  all  her  sweet  emotions  at  his  heart  ; 
Takes  what  she  liberal  gives,  nor  thinks  of  more. 
He,  when  young    Spring   protrudes  the  bursting 

germs, 
Marks  the  first  bud,  and  sucks  the  healthful  gale 
Into  his  freshen'd  soul  ;  her  genial  hours 
He  full  enjoys  ;  and  not  a  beauty  blows. 
And  not  an  opening  blossom  breathes  in  vain. 
In  Summer  he,  beneath  the  living  shade. 
Such  as  o'er  frigid  Tempo  wont  to  wave. 
Or  Hemus  cool,  reads  what  the  Muse,  of  these, 
Perhaps,  has  in  immortal  numbers  sung  ; 
Or,  what  she  dictates  writes  ;  and,  oft  an  eye 
Shot  i-ound,  rejoices  in  the  vigorous  year. 

When  Autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world. 
And  tempts  the  sickled  swain  into  the  field. 
Seized  by  the  general  joy,  his  heart  distends 
With  gentle  throes;  and,  through  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  best  exerts  his  song. 
Even  Winter  wild  to  him  is  full  of  bliss. 
The  mighty  tempest,  and  the  hoary  waste, 
Abrupt  and  deep,  stretch'd  o'er  the  buried  earth. 
Awake  to  solemn  thought.     At  night  the  skies, 
Disclosed,  and  kindled,  by  refining  frost. 
Pour  every  lustre  on  the  exalted  eye. 
A  friend,  a  book,  the  stealing  hours  secure. 
And  mark  them  down  for  wisdom.      With  swift 
wing 
I  O'er  land  and  sea  imagmation  roams  ; 
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Or  truth,  divinely  breaking  on  hie  mind, 

Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  powers  : 

Or  in  his  breast  liei'oic  virtue  burns. 

Tlie  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels  ; 

The  modest  eye,  whose  beams  on  his  alone 

Ecstatic  shine  ;  the  little  strong  embrace 

Of  prattling  children,  twined  around  his  neck. 

And  emulous  to  please  him,  calling  forth 

Tlie  fond  parental  soul.     Nor  purpose  gay, 

Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  scorns  ; 

For  happiness  and  true  philosophy 

Are  of  the  social,  still,  and  smiling  kind. 

This  is  the  life  which  those  who  fret  in  guilt 

And  guilty  cities,  never  knew  ;  the  life 

Led  by  primeval  ages,  uncorrupt. 

When  angels  dwelt,  and  God  himself,  with  man  ! 

Oh  Nature  !  all-sufficient  !  over  all  ! 
Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works  : 
Snatch  me  to  heaven  ;  thy  rolling  wonders  there. 


World  beyond  world,  in  infinite  extent, 

Profusely  scatter'd  o'er  the  blue  immense, 

Show  me;  their  motions,  periods,  and  their  lii^^e^ 

Give  me  to  scan  ;  through  the  disclosing  deep 

Light  my  blind  way  :  the  mineral  strata  there  ; 

Thrust  blooming  thence,  the  vegetable  world  ; 

O'er  that  the  rising  system,  more  complex. 

Of  animals  ;  and,  higher  still,  the  mind, 

The  varied  scene  of  quick-compounded  thought. 

And  where  the  mixing  passions  endless  shift  ; 

These  ever  open  to  my  ravish'd  eye  ; 

A  search,  the  flight  of  time  can  ne'er  exhaust ! 

But  if  to  that  unequal, — if  the  blood. 

In  sluggish  streams  about  my  heart,  forbid 

That  best  ambition, — under  closing  shades, 

Inglorious,  lay  me  by  the  lowlj  brook, 

And  whisper  to  my  dreams,     from  Thee  begin. 

Dwell  all  on  Thee,  with  Thee  conclude  my  song  ; 

And  let  me  never,  never  stray  fi'om  Thee  ! 


WINTER. 


Horrida  cano 

Hruma  gelu — Viho 


THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   SIR  SPENCER  COMPTON. 


Sih, 

The  author  of  the  following  Poem  begs  leave  to  inscribe  this,  his  first  performance,  to  your  name  and 
patronage.  Unknown  himself,  and  only  introduced  by  the  Muse,  he  yet  ventures  to  approach  you  with  a  modest 
cheerfulness  ;  for  whoever  attempts  to  excel  in  any  generous  art,  though  he  comes  alone,  and  unregarded  by  the 
world,  may  hope  for  your  notice  and  esteem.  Happy  if  I  can,  in  any  degree,  merit  this  good  fortune  :  as  every 
ornament  and  grace  of  polite  learning  is  yours,  your  single  approbation  will  be  my  fame. 

I  dare  not  indulge  my  heart  by  dwelling  on  your  public  character ;  on  that  exalted  honour  and  integrity 
n-hich  distinguish  you  in  that  august  assembly  where  you  preside ;  that  unshaken  loyalty  to  your  sovereign ; 
that  disinterested  concern  for  his  people,  which  shine  out  united  in  all  your  behaviour,  and  finish  the  patriot. 
I  am  conscious  of  my  want  of  strength  and  skill  for  so  delicate  an  undertaking ;  and  yet,  as  the  shepherd  in  his 
cottage  may  feel  and  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  sun  with  as  lively  a  gratitude  as  the  great  man  in  his 
palace,  even  I  may  be  allowed  to  publish  my  sense  of  those  blessings  which,  from  so  many  powerful  virtues,  are 
derived  to  the  nation  they  adorn. 

I  conclude  with  saying,  that  your  fine  discernment  and  humanity,  in  your  private  capacity,  are  so  con- 
spicuous, that  if  this  address  is  not  received  with  some  indulgence,  it  will  be  a  severe  conviction  that  what  I  have 
written  has  not  the  loast  share  of  merit.    I  am,  with  the  profoundest  respect.  Sir, 

Your  most  devoted  and  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

James  Thomson- 


ARGUMENT. 

The  subject  proposed.  Address  to  the  Earl  of  Wil- 
mington. First  approach  of  Winter.  According  to  the 
natural  course  of  the  season,  various  storms  described. 
Rain.  Wind.  Snow.  The  driving  of  the  snows  ;  a  man 
perishing  among  them  ;  whence  reflections  on  the  wants 
and  miseries  of  human  life.  The  wolves  descending  from 
the  Alps  ;ind  Apennines.  A  winter -evening  described  ; 
as  spent  by  philosophers  ;  by  the  country  people  ;  in  the 
city.  Frost.  A  view  of  winter  within  the  polar  circle. 
A  thaw.  The  whole  concluding  with  moral  reflections  on 
a  future  state.  

See,  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year. 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train. 
Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms.     Be  these  my 

theme, 
These  !  that  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  thought, 
And  heavenly  musing.   Welcome,  kindred  glooms! 
Congenial  horrors,  hail  !  with  frequent  foot, 
Pleased  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  morn  of  life. 
When  nursed  by  careless  Solitude  I  lived, 
And  sung  of  Nature  with  unceasing  joy,  [domain  ; 
Pleased   have    I    wander'd    through    your  rough 
Trod  the  pure  virgin-snows,  myself  as  pure  ; 


Heard  the  winds  roar,  and  the  big  torrent  burst ; 
Or  seen  the  deep-femienting  tempest  brew'd 
In  the  grim  evening  sky.     Thus  pass'd  the  time, 
Till  through  the  lucid  chambers  of  the  south 
Look'd  out  the  joyous  Spring,look'd  <iut,andsmiled. 

To  thee,  the  patron  of  her  first  essay, 
The  Muse,  0  Wilmington  !  renews  her  song. 
Since  has  she  rounded  the  revolving  year  : 
Skimm'd  the  gay  Spring  ;  on  eagle-pinions  borne, 
Attempted  through  the  Summer-blaze  to  rise  ; 
Then  swept  o'er  Autumn  with  the  shadowy  gale  ; 
And  now  among  the  wintry  clouds  again, 
Roll'd  in  the  doubling  storm,  she  tries  to  soar  ; 
To  swell  her  note  with  all  the  rushing  winds  ; 
To  suit  her  sounding  cadence  to  the  floods  ; 
As  is  her  theme,  her  numbers  wildly  great : 
Thrice  happy  could  she  fill  thy  judging  ear 
With  bold  description,  and  witli  manly  thought. 
Nor  art  thou  skill'd  in  awful  schemes  alone. 
And  how  to  make  a  mighty  people  thrive  ; 
But  equal  goodness,  sound  integrity, 
A  firm,  unshaken,  uncorrupted  soul 
Amid  a  sliding  age,  and  burning  strong, 
Not  vainly  blazing,  for  thy  country's  weai. 
A  steady  spirit  regularly  free  ; 
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These,  each  exalting  each,  the  statesman  light 
Into  the  patriot ;  these,  the  public  hope 
And  eye  to  thee  convertuig,  bid  the  Muse 
Recoi-d  what  Envy  dares  not  flattery  call. 

Now  when  the  cheerless  empire  of  the  sky 
To  Capricorn  the  Centaur  Archer  yields, 
And  fierce  Aquarius  stains  the  inverted  year  ; 
Hung  o'er  the  farthest  verge  of  heaven,  the  sun 
Scarce  spreads  througli  ether  the  dejected  day. 
Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  ineffectual  shoot 
His  struggling  rays,  in  horizontal  lines, 
Through  the  thick  air ;  as  clothed  in  cloudy  storm. 
Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  the  southern  sky  ; 
And,  soon  descending,  to  the  long  dark  night, 
Wide-shading  all,  the  prostrate  world  resigns. 
Nor  is  the  night  unwish'd  ;  while  vital  heat, 
Light,  life,  and  joy,  the  dubious  day  forsake. 
Meantime,  in  sable  cincture,  shadows  vast, 
Deep-tinged  and  damp,  and  congregated  clouds. 
And  all  the  vapoury  turbulence  of  heaven. 
Involve  the  face  of  things.     Thus  Winter  falls, 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world, 
Through  Nature  shedding  influence  malign, 
And  rouses  up  the  seeds  of  dark  disease  ; 
The  soui  cf  man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life, 
\.nd  black  with  more  than  melancholy  views. 
The  cattle  droop  ;  and  o'er  the  furrow'd  land. 
Fresh  from  the  ])lough,  the  dun  discolour'd  flocks, 
Untended  spreading,  crop  the  wholesome  root. 
Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens. 
Sighs  the  sad  Genius  of  the  coming  storm ; 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  cliffs, 
And  fractured  mountains  wild,  the  bi-awling  brook 
And  cave,  presageful,  send  a  hollow  moan. 
Resounding  long  in  listening  Fancy's  ear. 

Then  comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth. 
Wrapt  in  black  glooms.  First  joyless  rains  obscui-e 
Drive  through  the  mingling  skies  with  vapour  foul; 
Dash  on  the  mountain's  brow,  and  shake  the  woods, 
That  grumbling  wave  below.    The  unsightly  plain 
Lies  a  brown  deluge  ;  as  the  low- bent  clouds 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet,  unexhausted,  still 
Combine,  and  deepening  into  night  shut  up 
The  day's  fair  face.     The  wanderers  of  heaven, 
Each  to  liis  home,  retire  ;  save  those  that  love 
To  take  their  pastime  in  the  troubled  air, 
Or  skimming  flutter  round  the  dimply  pool. 
The  cattle  from  the  untasted  fields  return. 
And  ask,  witli  meaning  low,  their  wonted  stalls, 
Or  ruminate  in  the  contiguous  shade. 
Thither  the  household  feathery  people  crowd. 
The  crested  cock,  with  all  his  female  train. 
Pensive,  and  dripping  ;  while  the  cottage  hind 
Hangs  o'er  tlie  enlivening  blaze,  and  taleful  there 
Recounts  his  simple  frolic  :  much  he  talks, 
.\nd  much  he  laughs,  nor  recks  the  stoi-m  that 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  roof,      [blows 

^ide  o'er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  swell'd, 
And  the  mix'd  ruin  of  its  banks  o'ersproad, 
At  last  the  roused-up  river  pours  along  : 
Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mossy  wild, 
Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt,  and  sounding  far; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads. 
Calm,  sluggish,  silent  ;  till  again,  constrain'd 
Between  two  meeting  hills,  it  bursts  away, 
Whererocksand  woods o'erhang  the  tui-bid  stream  ; 
There  gathering  triple  force,  rapid,  and  deep, 
ft  boils,  and  wheels,  and    foams,  and    thunders 
through. 


Nature  !  great  parent !  whose  unceasing  hand 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
How  mighty,  how  majestic,  are  thy  works  ! 
With  what  a  pleasing  dread  they  swell  the  sonl. 
That  sees  astonish'd,  and  astonish'd  sings  ! 
Ye  too,  ye  winds  !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you. 
Where  are  your  stores,  ye  powerful  beings!  say, 
Where  your  aerial  magazines  reserved. 
To  swell  the  brooding  terrors  of  the  storm  1 
In  what  far  distant  region  of  the  sky, 
Hush'd  in  deep  silence,  sleep  ye  when  'tis  calm  ? 

When  fi'om  the  pallid  sky  the  sun  descends. 
With  many  a  spot,  that  o'er  his  glaring  orb 
Uncertain  wanders,  stain'd  ;  red  fiery  streaks 
Begin  to  flush  around.     The  reeling  clouds 
Stagger  with  dizzy  poise,  as  doubting  yet 
Which  master  to  obey  ;  while  rising  slow. 
Blank,  in  the  leaden-colour'd  east,  the  moon 
Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  horns. 
Seen  through  the  turbid  fluctuating  air, 
The  stars  obtuse  emit  a  shiver'd  i-ay  ; 
Or  frequent  seem  to  shoot  athwart  the  gloom. 
And  long  behind  them  trail  the  whitening  blaze. 
Snatch'd  in  short  eddies,  plays  the  wither'd  leaf ; 
I  And  on  the  flood  the  dancing  feather  floats. 
j  With  broaden'd  nostrils  to  the  sky  up-turn'd, 
The  conscious  heifer  snuff's  the  storm}'  gale. 
Even  as  the  matron,  at  her  nightly  task, 
I   With  pensive  labour  draws  the  flaxen  thread, 
I  The  wasted  taper  and  the  crackling  flame 
-  Foretel  the  blast.     But  chief  the  plumy  race. 
The  tenants  of  the  sky,  its  changes  speak. 
Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day  long 
They  pick'd  their  scanty  fare,  a  blackening  train 
Of  clamorous  rooks  thick-urge  their  weary  flight. 
And  seek  the  closing  shelter  of  the  grove. 
Assiduous,  in  his  bower,  the  wailing  owl 
Plies  his  sad  song.     The  cormorant  on  high 
Wheels  from  the  deep,  and  screams  along  the  land. 
Loud  shrieks  the  soaring  hern  ;  and  with  wild  wing 
The  circling  sea-fowl  cleave  the  flaky  clouds. 
Ocean,  unequal  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heaves  ;  while  from  the  shore, 
Eat  into  caverns  by  the  restless  wave, 
And  forest-rustling  mountains,  comes  a  voice, 
That  solemn  sounding  bids  the  world  prepare. 
Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  burst. 
And  hurls  the  whole  precipitated  air 
Down  in  a  torrent.     On  the  passive  main 
Descends  the  ethereal  force,  and  with  strong  gust 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolour'd  deep. 
Through  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  around, 
Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn  : 
Meantime  the  mountain-billows,  to  the  clouds 
In  dreadful  tumult  swell'd,  surge  above  surge, 
Burst  into  chaos  with  tremendous  roar 
And  anchor'd  navies  from  their  stations  drive. 
Wild  as  the  winds,  across  the  howling  waste 
Of  mighty  waters  :  now  the  inflated  wave 
Stx-aining  they  scale,  and  now  impetuous  shoot 
Into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  deep, 
The  wintry  Baltic  thundering  o'er  their  head. 
Emerging  thence  again,  before  the  breath 
Of  full-exerted  heaven  they  wing  their  course, 
And  dart  on  distant  coasts  ;  if  some  sharp  rock, 
Or  shoal  insidious,  break  not  their  career. 
And  in  loose  fragments  fling  them  floating  round. 
Nor  less  on  land  the  looseu'd  tempest  reigns. 
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The  mountain  tluuidci-s  ;  and  its  sturdy  sons 
Stoop  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  they  shade. 
Lone  on  tlie  midnight  steep,  and  all  aghast, 
The  dark  way-faring  stranger  breatliless  toils, 
And,  often  falling,  climbs  against  the  blast. 
Low  waves  the  rooted  forest,  vex'd,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tarnish'd  honours  yet  remain  ; 
Dash'd  down,  and  scatter'd,  by  the  tearing  wind's 
Assiduous  fury,  its  gigantic  limbs 
Thus  struggling  through  the  dissipated  grove, 
The  whirling  tempest  raves  along  the  plain  ; 
And  on  the  cottage  thatch'd,  or  lordly  roof, 
Keen-fiistening,  shakes  them  to  the  solid  base. 
Sleep  frighted  tlies  ;  and  round  the  rocking  dome, 
For  entrance  eager,  howls  the  savage  blast. 
Then  too,  they  say,  through  all  the  burden'd  air, 
Long  groans  are  heard,  shrill  snunds,  and  distant 
That,  uttcr'd  by  the  Demon  of  the  night,      [sighs, 
VVarn  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death. 

Huge  Uproar  lords  it  wide.  The  clouds  commix'd 
With  stars  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky. 
All  Nature  reels.     Till  Nature's  King,  who  oft 
Amid  tempestuous  darkness  dwells  alone, 
And  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
Walks  dreadfully  serene,  commands  a  calm  ; 
Then  straight  air,sea,and  earth, are  hush'd  at  once. 

As  yet  'tis  midnight  deep.     The  weary  clouds. 
Slow-meeting,  mingle  into  solid  gloom. 
Now,  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep. 
Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  Night, 
And  Contemplation,  her  sedate  compeer  ; 
].iet  me  shake  off  the  intrusive  cares  of  day 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life  ! 
Ye  ever-tempting,  ever-cheating  train  ! 
Where  are  you  now  ?  and  what  is  your  amounts 
Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse. 
Sad,  sickening  thought  !  and  yet  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  pass'd. 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolved, 
With  new-flush'd  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  round. 
Father  of  light  and  life  !  thou  Good  Supreme  ! 
0  teach  me  wliat  is  good  !  teach  me  Thyself ! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  ^'iee, 
From  every  low  jjursuit  !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure  ; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss  ! 

The  keener  tempests  rise  :  and  fuming  dun 
From  all  the  livid  east,  or  piercing  north. 
Thick  clouds  ascend  ;  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapoury  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congeal'd  ; 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along. 
And  file  sky  saddens  with  the  gather' d  storm. 
Through  the  hush'd   air   the   whitening   shower 

desCwMids, 
At  first  thm  wavering  ;  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad,  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.     The  cherish'd  fields 
Put  on  their  winter-robe  of  purest  white. 
'Tis  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 
Along  the  mazy  current.     Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head  ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun 
Faint  from  the  west  emits  his  evening  ray. 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill. 
Is  one  wild  dazzluig  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.     Drooping,  the  labourer  ox 
Stands  cover'd  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
Tiie  fruit  of  all  his  toil.     The  fowls  of  heaven, 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  Httle  bo;:n 


Which  Providence  assigns  them.     One  alone, 
The  red-breast,  sacred  to  the  hou.sehold  godf>. 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.     Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats  ;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance, 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is  : 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet. — The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.     The  hare. 
Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  snares,  and  dogs, 
And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks. 
Urged  on  by  fearless  want.     The  bleating  kiiid 
Eye  the  bleak  heaven, and  next  the  glistening  earth, 
VVith  looks  of  dumb  despair;  then,  sad-disi)ersed, 
Dig  for  the  wither'd  herb  through  heaps  of  snow. 
Now,  shepherds,  to  your  helpless  charge  be  kind. 
Baffle  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
With  food  at  will  ;  lodge  them  below  the  storm, 
And  watch  them  strict ;  for  from  the  bellowing  eas:, 
In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  u])  the  burden  of  whole  wintry  plains 
At  one  wide  waft,  and  o'er  the  hapless  flocks. 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring  hills. 
The  billowy  tempest  whelms  ;  till,  upward  urged, 
The  valley  to  a  shining  mountain  swells, 
Tipp'd  with  a  wreath  liigh-curling  in  the  sky. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise  ;  and  foul,  and  fiei-ce. 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air  ; 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow  ;  and  other  scenes. 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  : 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild  ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray  ; 
Impatient  flouncing  tlu-ough  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home  ;  the  thoughts  of 

home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  sinks  his  soul  ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart  ! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Far  from  the  track  and  blest  abode  of  man  ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast, 
And  every  tempest,  ho\\4ing  o'er  his  head. 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind 
Of  covei''d  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent  !  beyond  the  power  of  frost  ; 
Of  faithless  bogs  ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smooth'd  up  with  snow;  and  what  is  land  unknown. 
What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  liis  fearful  steps  ;  and  down  he  sinks, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift. 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death  ; 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  Nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm  ; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
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Into  the  mingling  storm,  dem.and  their  sire, 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas  ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold  ; 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.     On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes  ;  shuts  up  sense  ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stifTea'd  corse, 
Stretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

Ah  !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround  ; 
They  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste  ; 
Ah  !  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death, 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  flame.     How  many  bleed, 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms  ; 
Shut  from  the  common  air  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.     How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.     How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiei'cer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse  ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  Muse  ; 
Even  in  the  vale  where  Wisdom  loves  to  dwell, 
With  Friendship,  Peace,  and  Contemplation  join'd, 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.  Thought,  fond  man ! 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life. 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  his  high  cai-eer  would  stand  appall 'd. 
And  heedless  rambling  Impulse  lear.u  to  think  ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate  ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh  ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss. 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

And  here  can  I  forget  the  generous  band  *, 
Who,  touch'd  with  human  woe,  redressive  search'd 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  gaol, 
Unpitied,  and  unheard,  where  Misery  moans, 
V'/here  Sickness  pines,  where  Thirst  and  Hunger 

burn. 
And  poor  Misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  Vice  ? 
While  in  thf  land  of  Liberty,  the  land 
Whose  every  street  and  public  meeting  glow 
With  open  freedom,  little  tyrants  raged  ; 
Snatch'd  the  lean  morsel  from  the  starving  mouth  ; 
Tore  from  cold  wintry  limbs  the  tattcr'd  weed  ; 
Even  robb'd  them  of  the  last  of  comforts,  sleep  ; 
The  free-born  Briton  to  the  dungeon  chain'd, 
Or,  as  the  lust  of  cruelty  prevail'd. 
At  pleasure  mark'd  him  with  inglorious  stripes  ; 
And  cru.sh'd  out  lives,  by  secret  barbarous  ways, 
That  for  their  country  would  have  toil'd  or  bled. 
0  great  design  !  if  executed  well. 
With  patient  care,  and  wisdom-temper'd  zeal. 
Ye  sons  of  Mercy !  yet  resume  the  search, 
Drag  forth  the  legal  monsters  into  light. 
Wrench  from  their  hands  oppression's  iron  rod. 


*  Tlie  Gaol  Cnmmittcc,  in  the  year  1729. 


And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 
Much  still  untouch'd  remains ;  in  this  rank  age, 
Much  is  the  patriot's  weeding  hand  required. 
The  toils  of  law,  (what  dark  insidious  men 
Have  cumbrous  added  to  perplex  the  truth, 
And  lengthen  simple  justice  into  trade) 
How  glorious  were  the  day  that  saw  these  broko, 
And  every  man  within  the  reach  of  right  ! 

By  wintry  famine  roused,  from  all  the  tract 
Of  horrid  mountains  which  the  shining  Alps, 
And  wavy  Apennine,  and  Pyrenees, 
Bi'anch  out  stupendous  into  distant  lands  ; 
Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave  ! 
Burning  for  blood,  bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim  ! 
Assembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  descend  ; 
And,  pouring  o'er  the  country,  bear  along, 
Keen  as  the  north-wind  sweeps  the  glossy  snow. 
All  is  their  prize.     They  fasten  on  the  steed. 
Press  him  to  earth,  and  pierce  his  mighty  heart. 
Nor  can  the  bull  his  awful  front  defend. 
Or  sliake  the  murdering  savages  away. 
Rapacious,  at  the  mothers  throat  they  fly, 
And  tear  the  screaming  infant  from  her  breast. 
The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  nought. 
Even  beaut}',  force  divine  !  at  whose  bright  glance 
The  generous  lion  stands  in  soften'd  gaze. 
Here  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistinguish'd  prey. 
But  if,  apprised  of  the  severe  attack. 
The  country  be  shut  up,  lured  by  the  scent, 
On  churchyards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate  !) 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave  ;  o'er  which, 
Mix'd  with  foul  shades  and  frighted  ghosts,  they 
howl. 

Among  those  hilly  regions,  where  embraced 
In  peaceful  vales  the  happy  Grisons  dwell  ; 
Oft,  rushing  sudden  from  the  loaded  cuff's. 
Mountains  of  snow  their  gathering  terrors  roll. 
From  steep  to  steep,  loud-thundering  down  they 
A  wintry  waste  in  dire  commotion  all  ;        [come. 
And  herds,  and  flocks,  and  travellers,  and  swains. 
And  sometimes  whole  brigades  of  marching  troops, 
Or  hamlets  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Are  deep  beneath  the  smothering  ruin  whelm'd. 

Now,  all  amid  the  rigours  of  the  year. 
In  the  wild  depth  of  Winter,  while  without 
The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ice,  be  my  retreat. 
Between  the  groaning  forest  and  the  shore 
Beat  by  the  boundless  multitude  of  waves, 
A  rural,  shelter'd,  solitary  scene  ; 
Where  ruddy  fire  and  beaming  tapers  join 
To  cheer  the  gloom.     There  studious  let  me  sit. 
And  hold  liigh  converse  with  the  mighty  Dead ; 
Sages  of  ancient  time,  as  gods  revered, 
As  gods  beneficent,  who  bless'd  mankind 
With  arts,  with  ai'ms,  and  humanised  a  world. 
Roused  at  the  Inspiring  thought,  I  throw  aside 
The  long-lived  volume  ;  and,  deep-musing,  hail 
The  sacred  shades,  that  slowly-rising  pass 
Before  ray  wondering  eyes.     First  Socrates, 
Who,  firmly  good  in  a  corrupted  state. 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  single  stood, 
Invincible  !  calm  Reason's  holy  law. 
That  Voice  of  God  within  the  attentive  mind, 
Obeying,  fearless,  or  in  life,  or  death  : 
Great  moral  teacher  !  wisest  of  mankind  ! 
Solon  the  next,  who  built  his  common  weal 
On  equity's  wide  base  ;  by  tender  laws 
A  lively  people  cui'bing,  yet  undamp'd  ; 
Preservuig  still  that  quick  peculiar  fire, 
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Whence  in  the  laurel'd  field  of  finer  arts 
And  of  bold  freedom,  they  unequal'd  shone, 
The  pride  of  smiling  Greece,  and  humankind. 
Lycurgus  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 
Of  strictest  discipline,  severely  wise, 
All  human  passions.     Following  him,  I  see, 
As  at  Thermopylae  he  glorious  fell, 
The  firm  devoted  chief*,  who  proved  by  deeds 
The  hai-dest  lesson  which  the  other  taught. 
Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front  ; 
Spotless  of  heart,  to  whom  the  unflattering  voice 
Of  Freedom  gave  the  noblest  name  of  Just  ; 
In  pure  majestic  poverty  revered  ; 
Who,  even  his  glory  to  his  country's  weal 
Submitting,  swell'd  a  haughty  rival's  f  fame. 
Rear'd  by  his  care,  of  softer  ray  appears 
Cimon,  sweet-soul'd  ;  whose  genius,  rising  strong, 
Shook  off"  the  load  of  young  debauch  ;  abroad 
The  scourge  of  Persian  pride,  at  home  the  friend 
Of  every  worth  and  every  splendid  art  ; 
Modest,  and  simple,  in  the  pomp  of  wealth. 
Then  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 
Late  call'd  to  glory,  in  unequal  times. 
Pensive,  appear.     The  fair  Corinthian  boast; 
Timoleon,  happy  temper  !  mild,  and  firm, 
Who  wept  the  brother  while  the  tyrant  bled. 
And,  equal  to  the  best,  the  Theban  pair  J, 
Whose  virtues,  in  heroic  concord  join'd. 
Their  country  raised  to  freedom,  empire,  fiune. 
He  too,  with  whom  Athenian  honour  sunk, 
And  left  a  mass  of  sordid  lees  behind, 
Phocion  the  Good  ;  in  public  life  severe. 
To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm  ; 
But  when,  beneath  his  low  illustrious  roof. 
Sweet  Peace  and  happy  Wisdom  smooth'd  his  brow. 
Not  Friendship  softer  was,  nor  Love  more  kind. 
And  he,  the  last  of  old  Lycurgus'  sons. 
The  generous  victim  to  that  vain  attempt. 
To  save  a  rotten  state,  Agis,  who  saw 
Even  Sparta's  self  to  servile  avarice  sunk. 
The  two  Achaian  heroes  close  the  train : 
Aratus,  who  awhile  relumed  the  soul 
Of  fondly  lingering  Liberty  in  Greece  ; 
And  he  her  darling,  as  her  latest  hope, 
The  gallant  Philopcemen  ;  who  to  arms 
Turn'd  the  luxurious  pomp  he  could  not  cure  ; 
Or  toiling  in  his  farm,  a  simple  swain. 
Or,  bold  and  skilful,  thundering  in  the  field. 
Of  rougher  front,  a  mighty  people  come  ! 
A  i-ace  of  heroes  !  in  those  vii'tuous  times 
Which  knew  no  stain,  save  that  with  partial  flame 
Their  dearest  country  they  too  fondly  loved : 
Her  better  Founder  first,  the  light  of  Rome, 
Numa,  who  soften'd  her  rapacious  sons  ; 
Servius  the  king,  who  laid  the  solid  base 
(J II  which  o'er  earth  the  vast  republic  spread. 
Then  the  great  consuls  venerable  rise  : 
The  public  Father  §  who  the  private  quell'd. 
As  on  the  dread  tribunal  sternly  sad  ; 
He,  whom  his  thankless  country  could  not  lose, 
Camillus,  only  vengeful  to  her  foes  ; 
Fabricius,  scorner  of  all-conquering  gold  ; 
And  Cincinnatus,  awful  from  the  plough  : 
Thy  willing  victim  ||,  Carthage,  bursting  loose 
From  all  that  pleading  Nature  could  oppose, 
From  a  whole  city's  tears,  by  rigid  faith 

*  Leonidas.  t  Themistocles. 

X  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondus. 
§  Marcus  Junius  Brutus.  II  Kegulus. 


Imperious  call'd,  and  Honour's  dire  command  ; 
Scipio,  the  gentle  chief,  humanely  brave. 
Who  soon  the  race  of  spotless  glory  ran, 
And,  warm  in  youth,  to  the  ])oetic  shade 
With  friendship  and  philosophy  retired  ; 
Tully,  whose  powerl'ul  eloquence  awhile 
Restrain'd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome  ; 
Unconquer'd  Cato,  virtuous  in  extreme  ; 
And  thou,  unhappy  Brutus,  kind  of  heart, 
Whose  steady  arm,  by  awful  virtue  urged, 
Lifted  the  Roman  steel  against  thy  friend  : 
Thousands  besides  the  tribute  of  a  verse 
Demand  ;  but  who  can  count  the  stars  of  heaven 
Who  sing  their  influence  on  this  lower  world  ? 
Behold,  who  yonder  comes  !  in  sober  state, 
Fair,  mild,  and  strong,  as  is  a  vernal  sun  : 
'Tis  Pha>bus'  self,  or  else  the  Mantuan  Swain  ! 
Great  Homer  too  apjjcars,  of  daring  wing. 
Parent  of  song  !  and,  equal  by  his  side. 
The  British  Muse  ;  join'd  hand  in  hand  they  walk 
Darkling,  full  up  the  middle  steep  to  fame. 
Nor  absent  are  those  shades,  whose  skilful  touch 
Pathetic  drew  the  impassion'd  heart,  and  charm'd 
Transported  Athens  with  the  moral  scene  ; 
Nor  those  who,  tuneful,  waked  the  enchanting  lyre 

First  of  your  kind  I  society  divine  ! 
Still  visit  thus  my  nights,  for  }0u  reserved, 
And  mount  my  soaring  soul  to  thoughts  like  yours, 
Silence,  thou  lonely  power  !  the  door  be  thine  ; 
See  on  the  hallow'd  hour  that  none  intrude. 
Save  a  few  chosen  friends,  who  sometimes  deign 
To  bless  my  humble  roof,  with  sense  refined. 
Learning  digested  well,  exalted  faith. 
Unstudied  wit,  and  humour  ever  gay. 
Or  from  the  Muses'  hill  will  Pope  descend. 
To  raise  the  sacred  houi",  to  bid  it  smile, 
And  with  the  social  spirit  warm  the  heart  ? 
For  though  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer  sings. 
Yet  is  his  life  the  moi'e  endearing  song.       [pride, 
Where  art  thou,  Hammond  1  then,  the  darling 
The  friend  and  lover  of  the  tuneful  throng  ! 
Ah  why,  dear  youth,  in  all  the  blooming  prime 
Of  vernal  genius,  where  disclosing  fast 
Each  active  worth,  each  manly  virtue  lay, 
Why  wert  thou  ravish'd  from  our  hope  so  soon  I 
What  now  avails  that  noble  thirst  of  fame. 
Which  stung  thy  fervent  breast?  that  treasured  stox-e 
Of  knowledge  early  gain'd  ?  that  eager  zeal 
To  serve  thy  country,  glowing  in  the  band 
Of  youthful  patriots,  who  sustain  her  name  ! 
What  now,  alas  !  that  life-dift'using  charm 
Of  sprightly  wit  ?  that  rapture  for  the  Muse, 
That  heart  of  friendship,  and  that  soul  of  joy, 
Which  bade  with  softest  light  thy  virtues  smile  1 
Ah  !  only  show'd,  to  check  our  fond  pursuits, 
And  teach  our  humbled  hopes  that  life  is  vain  ! 

Thus  in  some  deep  retirement  would  I  pass 
The  winter-glnoms,  with  friends  of  pliant  soul. 
Or  blithe,  or  solemn,  as  the  theme  inspired, 
With  them  would  search,  if  Nature's  boundless 

frame 
Was  call'd,  late-rising  from  tlie  void  of  night, 
Or  sprung  eternal  from  the  Eternal  Mind  ; 
Its  life,  its  laws,  its  progress,  and  its  end. 
Hence  larger  prospects  of  the  beauteous  whole 
Would,  gradual,  open  on  our  opening  minds  ; 
And  each  diff"usive  harmony  unite 
In  full  perfection  to  the  astonish'd  eye. 
Then  would  we  try  to  scan  the  moral  world, 
Which,  though  to  us  it  seems  embroil'd,  moves  on 
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Ill  hi^hei-  order  ;  fitted  and  impeU'd 

Hy  Wisdom's  finest  liand,  and  issuing  all 

In  general  good.     Thu  sage  historic  Muse 

Should  next  conduct  us  through  the  deeps  of  time  : 

Show  us  how  empire  grew,  declined,  and  fell. 

In  scatter'd  states  ;  what  makes  the  nations  smile, 

i  mproves  their  soil,  and  gives  them  double  suns  ; 

And  why  they  jiine  beneath  the  brightest  skies. 

In  Nature's  richest  lap.     As  thus  we  talk'd. 

Our  hearts  would  burn  within  us,  would  inhale 

Tiiat  portion  of  divinity,  that  ray 

Of  purest  heaven,  which  lights  the  public  soul 

Of  patriots  and  of  heroes.     But  if  doom'd, 

In  powerless  humble  fortune,  to  repress 

These  ardent  risings  of  the  kindling  soul  ; 

Then,  even  superior  to  ambition,  we 

Would  learn  the  private  virtues  :  how  to  glide 

Through  shades  and  plains,  along  the  smoothest 

stream 
Of  rural  life  ;  or  snatcli'd  away  by  hope, 
Through  the  dim  spaces  of  futurity. 
With  earnest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 
Of  happiness  and  wonder  ;  where  the  mind. 
In  endless  growth  and  infinite  ascent, 
Rises  from  state  to  state,  and  world  to  world. 
But,  when  with  these  the  serious  thought  is  foil'd, 
We,  shifting  for  relief,  would  play  the  shapes 
Of  frolic  Fancy  ;  and  incessant  form 
Those  rapid  pictures,  that  assembled  train 
Of  fleet  ideas,  never  join'd  before, 
Whence  lively  Wit  excites  to  gay  suiijrise  ; 
Or  folly-painting  Humour,  grave  himself, 
walls  Laughter  forth,  deep-shaking  every  nerve. 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire  ; 
While  well-attested,  and  as  well  believed, 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round  ; 
Till  superstitious  horror  creeps  o'er  all. 
Or,  frequent  in  the  sounding  hall,  they  wake 
The  rural  gambol.     Rustic  mirth  goes  round  ; 
The  simple  joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart, 
Easily  pleased  ;  the  long  loud  laugli,  sincere  ; 
The  kiss,  snatcli'd  hasty  from  the  side-long  maid, 
(Jn  purpose  guardless,  or  pretending  sleep  : 
The  leap,  the  slaj),  tlie  haul  ;  and,  shook  to  notes 
Of  native  music,  the  respondent  dance. 
Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter-night. 

The  city  swarms  intense.     The  public  haunt, 
Full  of  each  theme,and  warm  with  niix'd  discourse. 
Hums  indistinct.     The  sons  of  riot  flow 
Down  the  loose  stream  of  false  enchanted  joy, 
To  swift  destruction.     On  the  rankled  soul 
The  gaming  fury  falls  ;  and  in  one  gulf 
Of  total  ruin,  honour,  virtue,  peace. 
Friends,  families,  and  fortune,  headlong  sink. 
Up-springs  the  dance  along  the  lighted  dome, 
Mix'd  and  evolved,  a  thousand  sprightly  ways. 
The  glittering  court  eff'uses  every  pomp  ; 
The  circle  deepens  :  beam'd  from  gaudy  robes, 
Tapers,  and  sparkling  gems,  and  radiant  eyes, 
A  soft  effulgence  o'er  the  palace  waves  : 
While,  a  gay  insect  in  his  summer-.shine. 
The  fop,  light-fluttering,  spi'eads  his  mealy  wings. 

Dread  o'er  the  scene,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  stalks  ; 
Othello  rages  ;  poor  Slonimia  mourns  ; 
And  Belvidera  pours  her  soul  in  love. 
TeiTor  alarms  the'  breast ;  the  comely  tear 
Steals  o'er  tho  cheek  :  or  else  the  Comic  Muse 
Holds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself, 
And  raises  sly  the  fair  im])artial  laugh. 
Sometimes  slie  lifts  her  strain, and  paints  the  scenes 


Of  beauteous  life  ;  whate'er  can  deck  mankind, 
Or  charm  the  heart,  in  generous  Bevil*  show'd 

0  Thou,  whose  wisdom,  solid  yet  refined, 
Whose  patriot  virtues,  and  consummate  skill 
To  touch  the  finer  springs  that  move  the  world, 
Join'd  to  whate'er  the  Graces  can  bestow, 
And  all  Apollo's  animating  fire. 
Give  thee,  with  pleasing  dignity,  to  .shine 
At  once  the  guardian,  ornament,  and  joy 
Of  polish'd  life  ;  permit  the  rural  Muse, 
O  Chesterfield  !  to  grace  with  thee  her  song, 
Ere  to  the  shades  again  she  humbly  flies, 
Indulge  her  fond  ambition,  in  thy  train, 
(For  every  Muse  has  in  thy  train  a  placej 
To  mark  thy  various  fuU-accomplish'd  mind  : 
To  mark  that  spirit,  which,  with  British  scorn, 
Rejects  the  allurements  of  coiTupted  power  ; 
That  elegant  politeness,  which  excels, 
Even  in  the  judgment  of  presumptuous  France, 
The  boasted  manners  of  her  shining  coflrt  ; 
That  wit,  tlie  vivid  energy  of  sense. 
The  truth  of  Nature,  which,  with  Attic  point. 
And  kind  well-temper'd  satire,  smoothly  keen, 
Steals  through  the  soul,  and  without  pain  correcte. 
Or,  rising  thence  with  yet  a  brighter  flame, 
O  let  me  hail  thee  on  some  glorious  day. 
When  to  the  listening  senate,  ardent,  crowd 
Britannia's  sons  to  hear  her  pleaded  cause. 
Then,  dress'd  by  thee,  more  amiably  fair. 
Truth  the  soft  robe  of  mild  Persuasion  wears  ; 
Thou  to  assenting  Reason  givest  again 
Her  own  enligliten'd  thoughts  ;  call'd  from  the 

heart. 
The  obedient  passions  on  thy  voice  attend  ; 
And  even  reluctant  Party  feels  awhile 
Thy  gracious  power,  as  through  the  varied  maze 
Of  eloquence,  now  smooth,  now  quick,  now  strong, 
Profound  and  clear,  you  roll  the  copious  flood. 

To  thy  loved  haunt  return,  my  happy  Muse  ; 
For  now,  behold,  the  joyous  winter-days. 
Frosty,  succeed  ,:  and  through  the  blue  serene. 
For  sight  too  fine,  the  ethereal  nitre  flies, 
Killing  infectious  damps,  and  the  spent  air 
Storing  afresh  with  elemental  life. 
Close  crowds  the  shining  atmosphere,  and  binds 
Our  strengthen'd  bodies  in  its  cold  embrace. 
Constringent;  feeds  and  animates  our  blood  ; 
Refines  our  spirits,  through  the  new-strung  nervea 
In  swifter  sallies  darting  to  the  brain  ; 
Where  sits  the  soul,  intense,  collected,  cool, 
Bright  as  the  skies,  and  as  the  season  keen. 
All  Nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  Winter,  only  to  the  thoHghtless  eye 
In  ruin  seen.     The  frost-concocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul. 
And  gathers  vigour  for  the  coming  year. 
A  stronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 
Of  ruddy  Fire,  and  luculent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow  ;  their  sullen  deeps, 
Transparent,  open  to  the  shepherd's  gaze,         , 
And  mui'mur  hoai'ser  at  the  fixing  frost. 

What  art  thou,  frost  ?  and  whence  are  thy  keen 
Derived,  thou  secret  all-invading  power,      [3tore3 
Whom  even  the  illusive  fluid  cannot  fly  ? 
Is  not  thy  potent  energy,  unseen^ 
Myriads  of  little  salts  or  hook'd,  or  shaped 
Like  double  wedges,  and  diffused  immense 
Through  water,  earth,  and  ether  1     Hence  at  eve, 

•  A  cliaracter  in  "  The  Conscious  Lovers,"  by  Sir  tt. 

Steele. 
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Steam'd  eager  from  the  red  horizon  round, 
With  the  fierce  rai^e  of  Winter  deep  suffused, 
An  ipy  gale,  oft  sliifting,  o'er  the  i)ool 
Breathes  a  l)Uie  film,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream.     The  looseii'd  ice, 
Let  down  the  flood,  and  half  dissolved  by  day, 
Rustles  no  more  ;  but  to  the  sedgy  baidc 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  l)reath  of  heaven 
Ceriiented  firm  ;  till,  seized  iVom  shore  to  shore, 
The  whole  imprison'd  river  growls  below. 
Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hard  reflects 
A  double  noise ;  while,  at  his  evening  watch. 
The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief ; 
The  heifer  lows  ;  the  distant  water-fall 
Swells  in  the  breeze  ;  and,  with  the  hasty  tread 
Of  traveller,  the  hollow-sounding  plain 
Shakes  from  alar.     The  full  ethereal  round. 
Infinite  worlds  disclosing  to  the  view. 
Shines  out  intensely  keen  ;  and,  all  one  cope 
Of  starry  glitter,  glows  from  pole  to  pole. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  rigid  influence  falls. 
Through  the  still  night,  incessant,  heavy,  strong, 
And  seizes  Nature  fast.     It  freezes  on  : 
Till  Morn,  late  rising  o'er  the  drooping  world. 
Lifts  her  pale  eye  unjoyous.     Then  appears 
The  various  labour  of  the  silent  night  : 
Prone  from  the  dripping  cave,  and  dumb  cascade. 
Whose  idle  torrents  only  seem  to  roar. 
The  pendent  icicle  ;  the  frost-work  fail'. 
Where  transient  hues,  and  fancied  figui'es  rise  ; 
Wide  spouted  o'er  the  hill,  the  frozen  brook, 
A  livid  tract,  cold-gleaming  on  the  morn  ; 
The  forest  bent  beneath  the  plumy  wave  ; 
And  by  the  frost  refined  the  whiter  snow, 
Encrusted  hard,  and  sounding  to  the  tread 
Of  early  shepherd,  as  he  pensive  seeks 
His  pining  flock,  or  fi'om  the  mountain  top. 
Pleased  with  the  sl'ippei-y  surface,  swift  descends. 

On  blithesome  frolics  bent,  the  youthful  swains. 
While  every  work  of  man  is  laid  at  rest. 
Fond  o'er  the  river  crowd,  in  various  sport 
And  revelry  dissolved  ;  where  mixing  s;lad. 
Happiest  of  all  the  train  '  the  raptui-ed  boy 
Lashes  the  whirling  top.     Oi',  where  the  Rhine 
Branch'd  out  in  many  a  long  canal  extends. 
From  every  province  swarming,  void  of  care, 
Batavia  rushes  forth  ;  and  as  they  sweep. 
On  sounding  skates,  a  thousand  different  ways, 
In  circling  poise,  swift  as  the  winds,  along. 
The  then  gay  land  is  madden'd  all  to  joy. 
Nor  less  the  northern  courts,  wide  o'er  the  snow, 
Pour  a  new  pomp.     Eager  on  rapid  sleds. 
Their  vigorous  youth  in  bold  contention  wheel 
The  long-resounding  course.     Meantime  to  raise 
The  manly  strife,  with  highly  blooming  charms, 
Flush'd  by  the  season,  Scandinavia's  dames, 
Or  Russia's  buxom  daughters,  glow  around. 

Pure,  quick,  and  sportful  is  the  wholesome  day : 
But  soon  elapsed.     The  horizontal  sun, 
Broad  o'er  the  south,  hangs  at  its  utmost  noon, 
And,  inelfectual,  strikes  the  gelid  elifl" ; 
His  azure  gloss  the  mountain  still  maintains. 
Nor  feels  the  feeble  touch.     Perhaps  the  vale 
Relents  awhile  to  the  reflected  ray  ; 
Or  from  the  forest  falls  the  cluster'd  snow. 
Myriads  of  gems,  that  in  the  waving  gleam 
Gay-twinkle  as  they  scatter.     Thick  around 
Thunders  the  sport  of  those,  who  with  the  gun, 
And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot, 


Worse  than  the  season  desolate  the  fields  ; 
And,  adding  to  the  ruins  of  the  year. 
Distress  the  footed  or  the  feather'd  game. 

But  what  is  this  I  our  infant  Winter  sinks. 
Divested  of  his  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astonish'd  shoot  into  the  frigid  zone, 
Whei'e,  for  '•elentless'  months,  contiimal  Night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  reign. 

There,  through  the  i)rihon  of  unbounded  wildi 
Barr'd  by  the  hand  of  Nature  from  escape. 
Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile.     Nought  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eye  but  di'serts  lost  in  snow ; 
And  heavy-loaded  groves  ;  and  solid  floods 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  waste 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main  ; 
And  cheerless  towns  far  distant,  never  bless'd 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  eai'avan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  i>f  rich  Cathay*, 
With  news  of  human  kind.     Yot  there  life  glow.s , 
Yet  chcrish'd  there,  beneath  the  .shining  waste, 
The  fuiTy  nations  harbour  :  tijjp'd  with  jet. 
Fair  ermines,  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press  ; 
Sables,  of  glossy  black  ;  and  dark  embrown'd. 
Or  beauteous  freak'd  with  many  a  mingled  hue, 
Thousands  besides,  the  costly  pride  of  courts. 
There,  warm  together  press'd,  the  trooping  deer 
Sleep  on  the  new-fallen  snows;  and,  scarce  his  head 
Raised  o'er  the  heapy  wreath,  the  branching  elk 
Lies  slumbering  sullen  in  the  white  abyss, 
The  ruthless  hunter  wants  nor  dogs  nor  toils, 
Nor  with  the  dread  of  sounding  bows  he  drives 
The  fearful  flying  race  ;:•  with  ponderous  clubs. 
As  weak  against  the  mountain  heaps  they  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain,  and  piteous  bray, 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  the  ensanguined  snows, 
And  with  loud  shouts  rejoicing  bears  them  home. 
There  ^hi'ough  the  piny  forest  half  absorb'd. 
Rough  tenant  of  these  shades,  the  shapeless  bear, 
With  dangling  ice  all  horrid,  stalks  forlorn  ; 
Slow-paced,  and  sourer  as  the  storms  increase, 
He  makes  his  bed  beneath  the  inel'^nent  drift. 
And  with  stern  patience,  scorning  weak  complaint, 
Hardens  his  heart  against  assailing  want. 

Wide  o'er  the  spacious  regions  of  the  north. 
That  see  Bootes  urge  his  tardy  wair., 
A  boisterous  race,  by  frosty  Caurus  f  pierced. 
Who  little  pleasure  know  and  fear  no  pain. 
Prolific  swarm.     They  once  relumed  the  i'.ame 
Of  lost  mankind,  in  polish'd  slavery  sunk  ; 
Drove  martial  horde  on  hordej,  with  dreadful  sweep 
Resistless  rushing  o'er  the  enieebled  south. 
And  gave  the  vanquish'd  world  another  form. 
Not  such  the  sons  of  Lapland  :  wisely  they 
Despise  the  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war  ; 
They  ask  no  more  than  simple  Nature  gives ; 
They  love  their  mountains  and  enjoy  their  storms 
No  false  desires,  no  pride-created  wants. 
Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time  ; 
And  through  the  restless  ever-tortured  maze 
Of  pleasure,  or  ambition,  bid  it  rage.  [tents, 

Their  rein-deer  form  their  riches.      These  theii 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups. 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sled  their  iieeks,  and  whirl  them  swifl 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  heap'd  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep. 
With  a  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glazed. 

*  The  old  name  for  China.       t  The  north-west  wind. 
;;  The  wandering  Scythian  clans. 
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By  dancing  meteors  then,  that  ceaseless  shake 

A  waving  blaze  refracted  o'er  the  heavens, 

And  vivid  moons,  and  stars  that  keener  play 

With  doubfed  lustre  from  the  glossy  waste, 

Even  in  the  depth  of  polar  night  they  find 

A  wondrous  day  ;  enough  to  light  the  chase, 

Or  guide  their  daring  steps  to  Finland  fairs. 

Wish'd  Spring  returns  ;  and  from  the  hazy  south, 

While  dim  Aurora  slowly  moves  before. 

The  welcome  sun,  just  verging  up  at  first, 

By  small  degrees  extends  the  swelling  curve, 

Till  seen  at  last  for  gay  rejoicing  months. 

Still  round  and  round  his  spiral  course  he  winds, 

And,  as  he  nearly  dips  his  flaming  orb, 

Wheels  up  again,  and  re-ascends  the  sky. 

In  that  glad  season,  from  the  lakes  and  floods. 

Where  pure  Niemi's  '  fairy  mountains  rise, 

And  fringed  with  roses  Tenglio  f  rolls  his  stream, 

They  draw  the  copious  fry.     With  these,  at  eve. 

They  cheerful  loaded  to  their  tents  repair; 

Where,  all  day  long  in  useful  cares  employ'd, 

Their  kind  unblemish'd  wives  the  fire  prepare. 

Thrice  happy  race  !  by  poverty  secured 

From  legal  plunder  and  rapacious  power 

In  whom  fell  interest  never  yet  has  sown 

The  seeds  of  vice:  whose  spotless  swains  ne'er  Knew 

Injurious  deed,  nor,  blasted  by  the  breath 

Of  faithless  love,  their  blooming  daughters  woe. 

Still  pressing  on,  beyond  Tornea's  lake. 
And  Hecla  flaming  through  a  waste  of  snow, 
And  farthest  Greenland,  to  the  pole  itself. 
Where,  failing  gradual,  life  at  length  goes  out. 
The  Muse  expands  her  solitary  flight  ; 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  wild  stupendous  scene, 
Beholds  new  seas  beneath  another  sky:{;. 
Throned  in  his  palace  of  cerulean  ice. 
Here  Winter  holds  his  unrejoicing  court  ; 
And  through  his  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  tempest  is  for  ever  heard  ; 
Here  the  gi-im  tyrant  meditates  his  wrath  ; 
Here  arms  his  winds  with  all-subduing  frost. 
Moulds  his  fierce  hail,  and  treasures  up  his  snows. 
With  which  he  now  oppresses  half  the  globe. 

Thence  winding  eastward  to  the  Tartar's  coast, 
She  sweeps  the  howling  margin  of  the  main  ; 
Where  undissolving,  from  the  first  of  time. 
Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  sky  ; 
.\nd  icy  mountains  high  on  mountains  piled 
Seem  to  the  shivering  sailor  from  afar, 
Shapeless  and  white,  an  atmosphere  of  clouds. 
Projected  huge,  and  hoi'rid  o'er  the  surge, 
Alps  frown  on  Alps  ;  or  rushing  hideous  down. 
As  if  old  Chaos  were  again  return'd, 
Wide-rend  the  deep,  and  shake  tb-^  s^iid  pole. 
Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  resist 
The  binding  fury  ;  but,  in  all  its  rage 
Of  tempest  taken  by  the  boundless  frost, 

*  M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  his  book  on  the  "  Figure  of  the 
Earth,"  after  liaving  described  the  beautiful  lake  and 
mountain  of  Nienii  in  Lapland,  says,  "  From  this  Iieight 
we  had  opportunity  several  times  to  see  tliose  vapours  rise 
from  the  lake  which  the  people  of  the  country  call  Haltios, 
iind  which  they  deem  to  be  the  guardian  spirits  of  the 
mountains.  We  had  been  frighted  with  stories  of  bears 
that  haunted  this  place,  but  saw  none.  It  seemed  rather 
a  place  of  rescirt  for  fairies  and  genii  than  bcara." 

t  The  same  author  observes,  "  I  was  surprised  to  see 
upon  the  banks  of  this  river  (the  Tenglio)  roses  of  as  lively 
»  red  as  any  that  are  in  our  gardens." 

t  The  other  liemisphcrc. 


Is  many  a  fathom  to  the  bottom  chain 'd, 
And  bid  to  roar  no  more  :  a  bleak  expanse, 
Shagg'd  o'er  with  wavy  rocks,  cheerless,  and  void 
Of  every  life,  that  from  the  dreary  months 
Flies  conscious  southward.     Miserable  they  ! 
Who,  here  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice. 
Take  their  last  look  of  the  descending  sun  ; 
While,  full  of  death,  and  fierce  with  tenfold  frost, 
The  long  long  night,  incumbent  o'er  their  heads, 
Falls  horrible.     Such  was  the  Briton's  *  fate, 
As  with  first  prow  ( what  have  not  Britons  dared !) 
He  for  the  passage  sought,  attempted  since 
So  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  to  be  shut 
By  jealous  Nature  with  eternal  bars. 
In  these  fell  regions,  in  Arzina  caught. 
And  to  the  stony  deep  his  idle  ship 
Immediate  seal'd,  he  with  his  hapless  crew, 
Each  full  exerted  at  his  several  task, 
Froze  into  statues  ;  to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm. 

Hard  by  these  shores,  where  scarce  his  freezing 
stream 
Rolls  the  wild  Oby,  live  the  last  of  men  ; 
And  half  enliven'd  by  the  distant  sun. 
That  rears  and  ripens  man,  as  well  as  plants. 
Here  human  nature  wears  its  rudest  form. 
Deep  from  the  piercing  season  sunk  in  eaves. 
Here  by  dull  fires,  and  with  nnjoyous  cheer. 
They  waste  the  tedious  gloom.    Immersed  in  furs. 
Doze  the  gross  race.  Nor  sprightly  jest,  nor  "lOng, 
Nor  tenderness  they  know ;  nor  aught  of  life 
Beyond  the  kmdrcd  bears  that  stalk  without. 
Till  Morn  at  length,  her  roses  drooping  all. 
Sheds  a  long  twilight  brightening  o'er  their  fields. 
And  calls  the  quiver'd  savage  to  the  chase. 

What  cannot  active  government  perform. 
New-moulding  man  ?   Wide-stretching  from  these 
A  people  savage  from  remotest  time,          [shoi'es, 
A  huge  neglected  empire,  one  vast  mind. 
By  heaven  inspired,  from  Gothic  darkness  call'd. 
Immortal  Peter  !  first  of  monarchs  !     He 
His  stubborn  country  tamed,  her  rocks,  her  fens, 
Her  floods,  her  seas,  her  ill-submitting  sons  ; 
And  while  the  fierce  barbarian  he  subdued, 
To  more  exalted  soul  he  raised  the  man. 
Ye  shades  of  ancient  heroes,  ye  who  tuil'd 
Thi'ough  long  successive  ages  to  build  up 
A  labouring  plan  of  state,  behold  at  once 
The  wonder  done  !  behold  the  matchless  prince  ! 
Who  left  his  native  throne,  where  reign'd  till  then 
A  mighty  shadow  of  unreal  power  ; 
Who  greatly  spurn'd  the  slothful  pomp  of  courts  ; 
And  i-oaming  every  land,  in  every  port 
His  sceptre  laid  aside,  with  glorious  hand 
Unweained  plying  the  mechanic  tool, 
Gather'd  the  seeds  of  trade,  of  useful  arts. 
Of  civil  wisdom,  and  of  martial  skill. 
Cliarged  with  the  stores  of  Europe  home  he  goes ! 
Then  cities  rise  amid  the  illumined  waste  ; 
O'er  joyless  deserts  smiles  the  imral  reign  ; 
Far-distant  flood  to  flood  is  social  join'd  ; 
The  astonish'd  Euxinc  hears  the  Baltic  roar  ; 
Proud  navies  ride  on  .seas  that  never  foam'd 
With  daring  keel  before  ;  and  armies  stretch 
Each  way  their  dazzling  files,  repressing  here 
The  fi-antic  Alexander  of  the  North, 
And  awing  there  stern  Othnian's  shrinking  sons. 
Sloth  flies  the  land,  and  Ignorance,  and  Vice^ 

*  Sir  Hugh   Willoughliy,  sent   by  Ciueen  Elizabeth  to 
discover  the  north-east  passage. 
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Of  old  dishonour  proud  ;  it  glows  around, 
Taught  by  tlie  royal  hand  that  roused  the  whole, 
One  scene  of  arts,  of  arms,  of  rising  trade  ; 
For  what  his  wisdom  plannM,  and  power  enforced. 
More  potent  still,  his  great  example  show'd. 

Muttering  the  winds  at  eve,  with  blunted  point, 
Blow  hollow-blustering  from  the  soiitli.    Subdued, 
The  frost  resolves  into  a  trickling  thaw. 
Spotted  the  mountains  shine  ;  loose  sleet  descends, 
And  floods  the  country  round.     The  rivers  swell. 
Of  bonds  impatient.     Sudden  from  the  hills. 
O'er  rocks  and  woods,  in  broad  brown  cataracts, 
A  thousand  snow-fed  torrents  shoot  at  once  ; 
And,  where  they  rusli,  the  wide  resounding  plain 
Is  left  one  slimy  wa-ste.     Those  sullen  seas, 
That  wash'd  the  ungenial  pole,  will  rest  no  more 
Beneath  the  shackles  of  the  mighty  north  ; 
But,  rousing  all  their  waves,  resistless  heave. 
And  hark  !  the  lengthening  roar  continuous  runs 
Athwart  the  rifted  deep  :  at  once  it  bursts, 
And  piles  a  thousand  mountains  to  the  clouds. 
Ill    fares    the    bark,    with    trembling    wretches 

charged, 
That,  toss'd  amid  the  floating  fragments,  moors 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle. 
While  night  o'erwhelms  the  sea,  and  horror  looks 
More  horrible.     Can  human  force  endure 
The  assembled  mischiefs  that  besiege  them  round  ? 
Heart-gnawing  hunger,  fainting  weariness. 
The  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crush  of  ice, 
Now  ceasing,  now  renew'd  with  louder  rage. 
And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  main. 
More  to  embroil  the  deep.  Leviathan 
And  his  unwieldy  train,  in  dreadful  sport, 
Tempest  the  loosen'd  brine,  while  through   the 

gloom. 
Far  from  the  bleak  inhospitable  shore. 
Loading  the  winds,  is  heard  the  hungry  how 
Of  famish'd  monsters,  thei-e  awaiting  Vv'i-ecks. 
But  Providence,  that  ever-waking  eye. 
Looks  down  with  pity  on  tlie  feeble  toil 
Of  mortals  lost  to  hope,  and  lights  them  safe 
Through  all  this  dreary  labyrinth  of  fate. 

'Tis   done  !   di'ead   Winter   spreads   his   latest 
glooms. 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer'd  Year. 


How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies  ! 

How  dunil)  the  tuneful  !   Horror  wide  extends 

His  desolate  domain.     Bfhold,  fond  man ! 

See  here  thy  ])ictiired  life  ;  pass  some  few  years. 

Thy    flowering    Spring,    thy    Summer's    arden» 

strength, 
Thy  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age. 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last. 
And  shuts  the  scene.     Ah  !  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness  ?  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness  ?  those  longings  after  fame  ? 
Those  restless  cares  1  those  busy  bustling  days  ? 
Those  gay-spent,   festive   nights  ?    those  veering 

thoughts, 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  life  ? 
All  now  are  vanish'd  !  Virtue  sole  survives, 
Immortal  never-failing  friend  of  man. 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.     And  see  ! 
'Tis  come,  the  glorious  morn  !  the  second  birth 
Of  heaven  and  earth.     Awakening  Nature  hears 
The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life. 
In  every  heighten'd  form,  from  ]iain  and  deatli 
For  ever  free.     The  great  eternal  scheme. 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  jjerfect  whole 
Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 
To  Reason's  eye  refined  clears  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise  !  ye  blind  presumptuous  !  now, 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 
And  wisdom  oft  arraign'd  :  see  now  the  cause 
Why  unassuming  Worth  in  secret  lived, 
And  died  neglected  ;  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gall  and  bittei'ness  of  soul  ; 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 
In  starving  solitude,  while  Luxury 
In  palaces  lay  straining  her  low  thought 
To  form  unreal  wants  ;  why  heaven-born  Trutli, 
And  Moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  Superstition's  scourge  ;  why  licensed  Pain, 
That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosora'd  foe, 
Embitter'd  all  our  bliss.     Ye  good  distress'd  ! 
Ye  noble  few  !  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more  : 
The  storms  of  Wintry  Time  will  quickly  pass, 
And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all. 


A     HYMN. 


These,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields  ;  the  softening  air  is  balm  ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;  the  forest  smiles  ; 
And  every  sense  and  evi-ry  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer-months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  thy  .sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year  ; 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks  ; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whispering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 


In  Winter  awful  Thou  !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roll'd. 
Majestic  darkness  !  on  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime.  Thou  bidd'st  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  Nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round  !  what  skill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear  !  a  simple  train, 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined. 
Shade,  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade, 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole. 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever-busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres  ; 
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Works  in  the  secx-et  deep  ;  shoots,  steaming,  thenre 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  Spring  ; 
Flings  from  tlie  sun  direct  the  flaming  day  ; 
Feeds  every  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth  ; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend  !  join  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join  ;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song  !  To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe   soft,   whose    spirit    in    your    freshness 

breathes : 
Oh,  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms ! 
Where,  o'er  the  rock,  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  theastonish'd  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills  • 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound  , 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale  ;  and  thou,  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise  ;  whose  gi-eater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 
Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  andfruitsand  flowers, 
In  mingled  clouds  to  him  ;  whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil 

paints. 
Ye  forests,  bend,  ye  harvests,  wave  to  Him  ; 
Bi-eathe  your  still' song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams. 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike. 
Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 
Great  source  of  day  !  best  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide. 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round. 
On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls  :  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  world ; 
While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills  :  ye  mossy  rocks, 
Retain  the  sound  :  the  broad  responsive  low, 


Ye  valleys,  raiss  ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns, 
And  his  unsuffei'ing  kingdom  yet  will  come. 
Ye  woodlands  all,  awake  :  a  boundless  song 
Burst  from  the  groves  !  and  when  the  restless  day. 
Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep. 
Sweetest  of  birds,  sweet  Pliilomela,  charm 
The  listening  shades,and  teach  the  night  His  praise. 
Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole,  creation  smiles, 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 
Crown  the  gi'eat  Hymn  !  In  swarming  cities  vast, 
Assembled  men,  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long-resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  cleai", 
At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  base  ; 
And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each. 
In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  heaven. 
Or  if  you  rather  chuse  the  rural  shade. 
And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove  ; 
There  let  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  virgin's  lay, 
The  prompting  sei-aph,  and  the  poet's  lyre, 
Still  sing  the  God  of  Seasons  as  they  roll  ! 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain,  inspirhig  Autumn  gleams. 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east  ; 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  may  Fancy  paint  no  more, 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat  ! 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song  ;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles  ;  'tis  nought  to  me  : 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full  ; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come. 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey  ;  there,  with  new  powers. 
Will  rising  wonders  sing  :  I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  aU  their  suns; 
From  seeming  Evil  still  educing  Good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 
In  infinite  progression.     But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  Ineffable  ! 
Come  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  His  praise. 


THE 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tins  f  oem  being  writ  in  the  manner  of  Spenser,  tlie  obsolete  words,  and  a  8..nj,::city  of  diction  in 
some  of  the  lincs,\vhich  border  on  the  ludicrous,  were  necessary  to  make  th€  imitation  more  perfect. 
And  the  style  of  that  admirable  poet,  as  well  as  the  measure  in  which  he  wrote,  are,  as  it  were,  appro- 
Briated  by  custom  to  all  allegorical  poems  written  in  our  language;  just  as  in  French  the  style  of  Marot, 
who  lived  under  Francis  I.,  has  been  used  in  tales  and  familiar  epistles  by  the  politest  writers  in  the  age 
of  Lewis  XIV. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  OBSOLETE  WORDS  USED  IN  THIS  POEM. 


Archimape,  the  chief  or  greatest  of 

magicians  or  enchanters. 
Apaiii,  paid. 
Appal,  affright. 
Atu-cen,  between. 
Ape,  always. 

Bale,  sorrow,  trouble,  misfortune. 
lienemjit,  named. 
Blazon,  painting,  displaying. 
Breme,  cold,  raw. 
Carol,  to  sing  songs  of  joy. 
Caiirus,  the  north-cast  wind. 
Vertes,  certainly. 
Dan,  a  word  prefixed  to  names. 
Dc/tly,  skilfully. 
Depainteil,  painted. 
Drouisihead,  drowsiness. 
Eath,  easy. 

il/lsoons,  immediately,  often,  after- 
wards. 
Eke,  also. 
Fays,  fairies. 
Fane,  foes. 

Gear  or  Gerr,  f  urni  ture,  equipage,  dress 
Glaive,  sword.  (Fr.) 
Glee,  Joy,  pleasure. 
Han,  have. 

Uighl,  named,  called  :  and  Bometinies 
itisxksdioi  it  called.  Scec.i.  B.vii. 


Idless,  idleness. 

/?Hp, child  orofTspring:  fromthc&a.xon 

impan,  to  graft  or  plant. 
Kcsl,  for  cast. 
Lad,  for  led. 

Lea,  a  piece  of  land  or  meadow. 
Libbard,  leopard. 
Lig,  to  lie. 
Lithe,  loose,  lax. 
Losel,  a  loose  idle  fellow. 
Lovting,  bowing,  bending. 
Mell,  mingle. 
Miie,  more. 
Moil,  to  labour. 
Mote,  might. 

Miickel  or  Moehel,  much,  great. 
Nattiless,  nevertheless. 
AV,  nor. 

Needments,  necessaries. 
A^oiirsl'nci,  a  child  that  is  nursed. 
Noyance,  harm. 

Perdie  (Fr.  par  Dieu),  an  old  oath. 
Praiikt.  coloured,  adorned  gaily. 
Prick'd  thro'  the  forest,  rode  through 

the  forest. 
Sear,  dry,  burnt  up. 
Sheen,  bright,  shining. 
Sicker,  sure,  surely. 
Smacki,  savoured. 


Soot,  sweet,  or  sweetly. 

Sooth,  true,  or  truth. 

Stound,  misfortune,  pang. 

Sweltry,  sultry,  consuming  with  heat 

Swink,  to  labour. 

Thrall,  slave. 

Traiismeio'd,  transformed. 

Unkempt  (Lat.  incomptus), unadorned. 

Vild,  vile. 

If'een,  to  think,  be  of  opinion. 

Wect,  to  know  ;  to  weet,  to  wit. 

Whilom,  ere-while,  formerly. 

Wi'jht,  man. 

Wis,  for  Wist,  to  know,  think,  under- 

stimd. 
Wonne  (a  noun),  dwelling. 
Wroke,  wreakt. 

N.B The  letter  Y  is  frequent)^  placed  in 

ihe  bt-giiining  <f  a  wiird  by  Spenser,  tn 
leiiKthen  it  a  sylinble  ;  and  tn  at  the  end  ii( 
a  word  tor  the  same  reason,  as  nithonttn, 
catUiif  &c. 

Yl'lent,  or  blent,  blended,  mingled. 

Yborn,  born. 

Yclad,  c'.ad. 

Ycleped,  called,  named. 

Y/ere,  together. 

Ymolien,  melted. 

Yode  (pretcr  tense  of  pede),  went. 
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CANTO   J. 


I  l.t  caslle  hight  of  Indolence 
And  its  false  luxury: 

kVhe-re  for  a  little  time,  alas  ' 
We  lived  right  jollily 


O  MORTAL  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate  ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil, 
!s  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date  ; 
And,  cartes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great  ; 
For  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale. 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 


A  pleashig  land  of  drowsihead  it  was, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye  ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  sunmier-sky  : 
There  eke  the  soft  Delights,  that  witcliingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
And  the  calm  Pleasures  always  hover'd  nigh  ; 
iJut  whate'er  smack'd  of  noyance,  or  unrest, 
Was  fill',  far  off  expell'd  from  this  delicious  nest. 


The  landscape  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  'mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phcebus  bright. 
And  made  a  kind  of  checker' d  day  and  night  ; 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate, 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed  ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate 
And    labour  harsh,  complain'd,  lamenting  man's 
estate. 


In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side. 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompass'd  round, 

A  most  enchanting  Wizard  did  abide, 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground  : 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  im- 

brown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,ne  cared  e'en  for  play. 


Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest  : 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between  ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumbrous  influence  kest. 
From  poppies  breathed  ;  and   beds  of  pleasant 

green. 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumber'd  glitteringstreamletsplay'd. 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen  ; 
That,  as  they  bicker'd  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur 

made. 

IV. 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills. 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale  : 
And,  now  and  then,  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale  ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep  ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 


Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale,  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood. 
Where  nought  but  shadowy   forms  was  seen  to 
As  Idless  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood,  [move. 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood  ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below, 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard, and  scarcely  heainl, 
to  flow. 


Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still, 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  thereby  : 
For,  as  they  chauncedto  breathe  on  neighbouring 

hill, 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh  ; 
Till  clustering  round theenchanterfalsetheyhung, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody  ; 
While  o'er  the  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung. 
And  to  the  trembling  choi'ds  these  tempting  vei-sea 


"  Behold  !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold  I 
See  all,  but  man,  with  unearn'd  pleasure  gay  : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
I     Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May  ! 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  ? 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  ? 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly. 

Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 


"  Behold  the  mei'ry  minsti-els  of  the  morn, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  throats  !  that,  from  the  flowering 

thorn. 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love. 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove  : 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow  ;  ne,  fit  for  flail, 
E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodden  sheaves  they  drove  ; 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 

Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  vale. 


"  Outcast  of  nature,  man  !  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweitry  pain. 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  the  heart  with  gall. 
And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train, 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain  : 
For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  began 
To  poison  earth,  Astrsea  left  the  plain  : 
Guile,  Violence,  and  Murder  seized  on  man, 

And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers 
ran. 
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•'  Come,  ye,  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill  ;  but  as  the  fai-thest  steep 
You  trust  to  gaiu,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep, 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valley  deep. 
For  ever  vain  :  come,  and  wilhouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep, 
Your  cares,  your  toils  ;  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 

Of  full  delight :  O  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me  1 


"  With  me,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn. 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds  ; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  Fortune  fawn, 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  paltry  pounds  ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds  ; 
Or  [)ro\vl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey. 

In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 


No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  call, 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear  ; 
To  tardy  swain  no  shi-ill-voiced  matrons  squall  ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear  ; 
No  hammers  thump  ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  sear, 
Ne  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start, 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear  : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 


-'  Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent  ease. 
Good-nature  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down  : 
They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always 
On  others'  ways  they  neversquinta  frown,  [please; 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town  : 
Thus,  from  the  soui'cc  of  tender  Indolence, 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown, 
Is  soothed  and  sweeten'd  by  the  social  sense ; 

For  Interest,  Envy,  Pride,  and  Strife  ai-e  banish'd 
hence. 

XVI. 

"  What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm, 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  Ambition's  wind, 
Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform, 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  ? 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play. 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy  ;  as  breezes  stray 

Across  the  enliven'd  skies,  and  make  them  still  more 

xvii. 

"  The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose  : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fiay  ; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancourgrows, 
Embitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Even  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray. 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore. 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away  : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumajan  shore 

Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 


"  But  if  a  little  exeicise  you  chuse. 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here  : 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  Muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year ; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear. 
Along  the  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude  :  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream, and  nowthe  zephyr'ssigh, 

Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 


"  O  grievous  folly  !  to  heap  up  estate. 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  pun  ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  Fate, 
And  gives  the  untastcd  portion  you  have  won 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 
To  those  who  mock  you,  gone  to  Plato's  reign. 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain. 

To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain." 


He  ceased.  But  still  their  trembling  ears  retam'd 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song  ; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constraia'd 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaps  pour'd  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipt  along. 
In  silent  ease  ;  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer-moons,  the  distant  woods  among. 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  gleam. 
The  soft-embodied  fays  througli  airy  portal  stream: 


By  the  smooth  demon  so  it  order' d  was. 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  fii'st  began  : 
Thoiigh  some  there  were  who  would  not  further 
And  his  alluring  baits  suspected  han  :  [pass, 

The  wise  distrust  the  too  fair-spoken  man. 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  wi.shful  eye  : 
Not  to  move  on,  perdie,  is  all  they  can  : 
For  do  their  very  best  they  cannot  fly. 
But  often  each  way  look,  and  often  sorely  sigh. 


When  this  the  watchful  wicked  wizard  saw, 
With  sudden  spring  he  leap'd  upon  them  straight : 
And  soon  as  touch'd  by  his  unhullow'd  paw. 
They  found  themselves  within  the  cur.«ed  gate ; 
Full  hard  to  be  repass'd,  like  that  of  fate. 
Not  stronger  were  of  old  the  giant  crew. 
Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  state ; 
Though  feeble  wretch  he  seem'd,  of  sallow  hue  : 
Certes,  who  bides  his  grasp,  will  that  encounter  rue. 


For  whomsoe'er  the  villain  takes  in  hand, 
Their  joints  unknit,  their  sinews  melt  apace  ; 
As  lithe  they  grow  as  any  willow-wand. 
And  of  their  vanish'd  force  remains  no  trace  : 
So  when  a  maiden  fair,  of  modest  grace. 
In  all  her  buxom  blooming  May  of  charms. 
Is  seized  in  some  losel's  hot  embrace, 
She  waxeth  very  weakly,  as  she  v.  arms. 
Then  sighing  yields  her  up  to  love's  delicious 
harms. 
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Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely,  full-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep  : 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless   aspect    breathed 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep,  [repose; 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep  ; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran,  [peep  : 
Through  w  hich  his  half-waked  soul  would  faintly 
Then,  taking  his  black  staff,  he  call'd  his  man, 
And  roused  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 


The  lad  leap'd  lightly  at  his  master's  call : 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page, 
SaY3  sleep  and  play  who  minded  nought  at  all, 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage, 
Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit, 
But  ill  becoming  his  grave  personage. 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  permit 
So  this  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it. 


Meantime,  the  master-porter  wide  display'd 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns  ; 
Wherewith  he  those  who  enter'd  in  array'd. 
Loose  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs. 
And  waves  the  summer  woodsSvhen  eveningfro  wns: 
O  fair  undress,  best  dress  !  it  checks  no  vein. 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns,  [fain. 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.  This  done,  right 
Sir  Porter  sat  him  down,  and  turn'd  to  sleep  again. 


Thus  easy  robed,  they  to  the  fountain  sped 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  up-threw 
A  stream,  high  spouting  from  its  liquid  ted, 
And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew  ; 
Thei-e  each  deep  draughts,  as  deep  he  thirsted. 
It  was  a  fountain  of  nepenthe  rare,  [drew  ; 

Whence,  as  Dan  Homer  sings,  huge  pleasaunce 
And  sweet  oblivion  of  vile  earthly  care  ;     [grew. 
Fair  gladsome  waking  thoughts,  and  joyous  di-eams 
more  fair. 

XXVIII. 

This  rite  performed,  all  inly  pleased  and  still, 
Withouten  ti-omp,  was  proclamation  made  : 
"  Ye  sons  of  Indolence,  do  what  you  will  ; 
And  wander  where  you  list,  through  hall  or  glade  ; 
Be  no  man's  pleasure  for  another  staid  ; 
Let  each  as  likes  him  best  his  hours  employ. 
And  cursed  belie  whominds  his  neighbour's  trade  ! 
Here  dwells  kind  Ease  and  unreproving  Joy  : 
He  little  merits  bliss  who  others  can  annoy." 


Straight  of  these  endless  numbers,s\varminground. 
As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray. 
Not  one  cftsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found. 
But  every  man  stroll'd  off  his  own  glad  way, 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  ai-'ca. 
With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertain'd. 
No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray  ; 
While  solitude,  and  perfect  silence  reign'd  ; 
So  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  were  con- 
st'"ain'd. 


As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid- Isles', 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
(Whether  it  be  lone  Fancy  him  beguiles  ; 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand,  embodied,  to  our  senses  plain) 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low, 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro  : 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous  show. 


Ye  gods  of  quiet,  and  of  sleep  profound  ! 
Whose  soft  dominion  o'er  this  castle  sways, 
And  all  the  widely  silent  places  round. 
Forgive  me,  if  my  trembling  pen  displays 
What  never  yet  was  sung  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shall  I  attempt  such  arduous  string  ? 
I  who  have  spent  my  nights,  and  nightly  days. 
In  this  soul-deadening  place  loose  loitering  : 
Ah  !  how  shall  I  for  this  uprear  my  moulted  wing  t 


Come  on,  my  Muse,  nor  stoop  to  low  despair, 
Thou  imp  of  Jove,  touch'd  by  celestial  fire  ! 
Thou  yet  shalt  sing  of  war,  and  actions  fair. 
Which  the  bold  sons  of  Britain  will  inspire  ; 
Of  ancient  bards  thou  yet  shalt  sweep  the  lyre  j 
Thou  yet  shalt  tread  in  tragic  pall  the  stage. 
Paint  love's  enchanting  woes,  the  hero's  ire. 
The  sage's  calm,  the  patriot's  noble  rage, 
Dashing  Corruption  down  through  every  wortldesi- 
age. 

XXXIII. 

The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarmnig  bell, 
Ne  cursed  knocker  plied  by  villain's  hand, 
Self-open'd  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand  ; 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  ? 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  cai'pets  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretch'd  around  in  seemly  band  ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head ; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling 
bed; 

XXXIV. 

And  everywhere  huge  cover'd  tables  stood. 
With  wines  high  flavour'd  and  rich  viands  crown'd, 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found. 
And  all  old  Ocean  'genders  in  his  round  : 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  display'd. 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound  ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obey'd, 
Fair  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  glasses 
play'd. 

XXXV. 

Here  freedom  reign'd,  without  the  least  alloy  ; 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gall, 
Nor  saintly  spleen  durst  murmur  at  our  joy, 
And  with  envenom'd  tongue  our  pleasures  pall. 
For  why  ?  there  was  but  one  great  rule  for  all; 
To  wit,  that  each  should  work  his  own  desire. 
And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall. 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyre. 

And  carol  what,  unhid,  the  Muses  might  inspire. 
*  Those  islands  on  the  wenttrn  cooit  of  Scotland  called 

the  llebride.--. 
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Hi 


The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  huiij;, 
Where  was  imvdvcn  many  a  gentle  tale  ; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung, 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale  : 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Pour'd  forth  at  largo  the  sweetly  tortured  heart; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swell'd  the  gale, 
And  taught  charm'd  Echo  to  resound  their  smart; 
•While  flocks,  woods,  streams  around,  repose  and 
peace  impart. 

XXXVII. 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning  hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age  ; 
What  time  Uan  Abra'am  left  the  Chaldee  land, 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage, 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage. 
Toil  was  not  then  :  of  nothing  took  they  heed, 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage, 
Ando'er  vast  ])lains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed  : 
J31ess'd  sousof  Naturethey  !  true  golden  age  indeed. 

xxxvni. 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls, 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise. 
Or  Autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls  : 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  the  astonish'deyes; 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies  ; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue, 
And  now  rude  mountains  fvown  amid  the  skies ; 
Whate'erLorraine  light-touch'dwith  sc .  .eninghue, 
t)T  savage  Rosa  dash'il,  or  learned  Poussiii  drew. 


Each  sound  too  here  to  languishment  inclined, 
Lull'd  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease  : 
Aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind, 
At  distance  rising  oft,  by  small  degrees. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  trees 
It  hung,  and  breathed  such  soul-dissolving  airs, 
As  did,  alas  !  with  soft  perdition  please  : 
Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares, 
The  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  i-nrcs. 


A  certain  nmsic,  never  known  bef(U-(>, 
Here  lull'd  the  pensive,  melancholy  mind  ; 
-Full  easily  obtaiu'd.     Behoves  no  more, 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently  waving  wind. 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined  ; 
From  which,  with  airy-flying  lingers  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refined, 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight : 
Wheiice,with  jut  cause,tlieharpofVEolus*  ithiglit. 


Ah  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine  ? 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapastm  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine, 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  ? 
Now  rising  love  they  fann'd  ;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  breathed,  in  tender  nuisings,  through  the 
And  now  agi-aver  sacred  strain  they  stole,  [heart ; 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart  : 
Wild  warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  r.rt ! 

*  This  in  not  an  imaRination  of  the  .author;  there  being 
in  fact  huch  nn  instniniuiu,  called  jl'.olus's  harp,  which, 
when  placed  atrainst  a  little  nisliing  or  current  of  uir, 
VrCHiuces  the  eiTect  here  deneribed. 


Such  the  gay  sjileiulour,  the  luxurious  state. 
Of  caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore, 
In  mighty  Bagdat,  populous  and  great. 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  store; 
And  verse,  love,  music,  still  the  garland  wore  : 
When  Sleep  was  coy,  the  bard,*  in  waiting  there, 
Cheei-'d  the  lone  midnight  with  the  Muse's  lore; 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  fair. 
And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 


Near  the  pavilions  where  we  slept,  still  ran 
Soft  tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell. 
And  sobbing  breezes  sigh'd,  and  oft  began 
(So  work'd  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell, 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mell : 
At  doors  and  windows  threatening,  seem'd  to  call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell, 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all, 
When  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secui-eiu  massy  hall. 


And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreanis. 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace, 
O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Elysian  gleams, 
That  play'd  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place. 
And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  Nature's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array, 
So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  ethereal  space  ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

XLV. 

No,  fair  illusions  !  artful  phantoms,  no  ! 
My  Muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land  : 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow  : 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes  too  gross  her  hand. 
But,  sUre  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  sprites. 
Who  thus  in  dreams  voluptuous,  soft,  and  bland, 
Pour'd  all  the  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights, 
And  bless'd  them  oft  besides  with  more  refined 
delights. 

-rl.vi. 

They  were,  in  sooth,  a  most  enchanting  train, 
E'en  feigning  virtue  ;  skilful  to  unite 
With  evil  good,  and  strew  with  pleasure  pain. 
But  for  those  fiends,  whom  blood  and  broils  delight, 
Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  hell  outright, 
Down  down  black  gulfs,  where  sullen  waterssleep, 
Or  liold  him  clambering  all  the  fearful  night 
On  beetling  clifl's,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep  ; 

They,  till  due  tune  should  serve,  were  bid  far  hence 
to  keep. 

XI.VII. 
Ye  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear, 
From   these  foul    demons    shield    the    midnight 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love,  be  near,       [gloom  : 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  dift'use  a  bloom  : 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impart  : 
But  chief,  awhile,  O  !   lend  us  from  the  tomb 
Those  long-lost  fi'iends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart. 

And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy-mix'd  woetheheart. 

*  The  Arabian  caliphs  had  poets  amoni!  the  oflieers  o< 
their  court,  whose  office  it  was  to  do  what  is  here  iiiea 
tioned. 
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Or  are  you  sportive  1 Bid  the  morn  of  youth 

Rise  to  new  hght,  and  beam  afresh  the  days 
Of  innocence,  simpUcity,  and  truth  ; 
To  cares  estranged,  and  manhood's  thorny  ways. 
What  transport,  to  retrace  our  boyish  plays, 
Our  easy  bliss,  when  each  thing  joy  supplied  ; 
The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  warbling  maze 
Of  the  wild  brooks  ! — but,  fondly  wandering  wide, 
My  Muse,  resume  the  task  that  yet  doth  thee  abide. 


One  great  amusement  of  our  household  was. 
In  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy, 
Still  as  you  turn'd  it,  all  things  that  do  pass 
Upon  this  ant-hill  earth,  where  constantly 
Of  idly  busy  men  the  restless  fry 
Run  bustling  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haste. 
In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly  ; 
Or  which,  obtain'd,  the  caitiffs  dare  not  taste  : 
When  nothing  is  enjoy'd,  can  there  be  greater  waste? 


"Of  vanity  the  mirrour,"  this  was  call'd  : 
Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  ledgers  stall'd. 
Eat  up  with  carking  care  and  penury  ; 
Most  like  to  carcase  parch'd  on  gallow-trec, 
"  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got :" 
Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he, 
Ne  of  its  rigour  will  he  bate  a  jot, 
\ill  it  has  quench'd  his  fire,  and  banished  his  pet. 


Straight  from  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  behold  ! 
Comes  fluttering  forth  a  gaudy  speudthrift  heii", 
All  glossy  gay,  enamcl'd  all  with  gold. 
The  silly  tenant  of  the  summer  air. 
In  folly  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care  ; 
Pimps,  lawyers,  stewards,  harlots,  flatterers  vile. 
And  thieving  tradesmen  him  among  them  share  : 
His  father's  ghost  from  limbo  lake,  the  while, 
Sees  this,which  more  damnation  doth  upon  him  pile. 


This  globe  pourtray'd  the  race  of  learned  men. 
Still  at  their  books,  and  turning  o'er  the  page. 
Backwards  and  forwards :  oft  they  snatch  the  pen, 
As  if  inspired,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage  ; 
Then  write,  and  blot,  as  would  your  ruth  engage  ; 
Why,  authors,  all  this  scrawl  and  scribbling  sore  ? 
To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age, 
Praised  to  be  when  you  can  hear  no  more. 
And  much  enrich'd  with  fame,  when  useless  worldly 
store. 

MM. 

Then  would  a  splendid  city  rise  to  view. 
With  carts,  and  cars,  and  coaches  roaring  all  : 
Wide-pour'd  abroad  behold  the  giddy  crew  : 
See  how  they  dash  along  from  wall  to  wall  ! 
At  every  door,  hark  how  they  thundering  call  ! 
Good  lord  !  what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite  ? 
Why,  on  each  other  with  fell  tooth  to  fall, 
A  neighbour's  fortune,  fivme  cr  peace,  to  blight. 
And  make  new  tiresome  parties  for  the  commg 
night 


The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appear'd, 
In  dark  cabals  and  nightly  juntos  met ;     [rear'd 
And  now  they  whisper'd  close,  now  shrugging 
The  important  shoulder  ;  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  set. 
No  sooner  Lucifer*  I'ecals  affairs. 
Than  forth  they  various  rush  iu  mighty  fret ;  [  cares. 
When  lo  !  push'd  up  to  power,  and  crown'd  their 
In  comes  another  set,and  kicketh  them  down  stairs. 


But  what  most  show'd  the  vanity  of  life 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire, 
In  cruel  broils  engaged,  and  deadly  strife  : 
Most  Christian  kings,  inflamed  by  black  desire^ 
With  honourable  rufiians  in  their  hire. 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour  ; 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire. 
They  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before. 
Till  for  new-  scenes  of  woe  peace  shall  their  force 
restore. 

LVI. 

To  number  up  the  thousands  dwelling  here, 
A  useless  were,  and  eke  an  endless  task  ; 
From  kings,  and  those  who  at  the  helm  appear,. 
To  gipsies  brown  in  summer-glades  who  bask. 
Yea  many  a  man,  perdie,  I  could  unmask. 
Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  solemn  show. 
With  tape-tied  trash,  and  suits  of  fools  that  ask 
For  place  or  pension,  laid  iu  decent  row  ; 
But  these  I  passen  by,  with  nameless  numbers  moe. 


Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place. 
There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remarli  ; 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspi-ead  his  face, 
Pensive,  not  sad  ;  in  thought  involved,  not  dark. 
As  soot  this  man  could  sing  as  morning  lark. 
And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the  heart  : 
But  these  his  talents  were  yburied  stark  ; 
Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  impart, 
Which  or  boon  Nature  gave,  or  nature-painting  Art. 


To  noon-tide  shades  incontinent  he  ran. 
Where  pui'ls  the  orook  with  sleep-inviting  sound  ;. 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  began. 
Amid  the  broom  he  bask'd  him  on  the  ground, 
Wliere  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  are  found  : 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sattremblingon  the  welkin's  bound;[stray. 
Then  homeward   through  the  twilight  shadows 
Sauntering  and  slow.   Sohad  he  passed  manyaday ! 


Yet  not  in  thuughtlass  slumber  were  theypassd; 
For  oft  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  concealM 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embei-s,  mounted  fast, 
And  all  its  native  light  anew  reveal'd  : 
Oft  as  he  traversed  the  cerulean  field. 
And  mark'd  the  clouds  that  drove  before  thewindT 
Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  would  ho  build, 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  fiU'd  his  mind  ;  [hind. 
But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no  trace  be- 

*  Tl'e  morning  star. 


Till-:   CASTLE   OP   INDOl.KSCK. 


u; 


With  him  was  sometimes  joinM,  in  silent  walk, 
(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  sixike) 
One*  shver  still,  who  <iuite  detested  talk  : 
Oft,  stuns  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke, 
To  LToves  of  I'ine,  and  broad  o'ersliadowing  oaU, 
There,  inlv  thrili'd,  he  wander'd  all  alone, 
And  on  himself  his  pensive  fury  wroke, 
Ne  ever  utter'd  word,  save  wlien  hrst  shone 
The  ilitterinj^starof  eve-"Thankheaven!  the  day 

is  done." 

LXl. 

Here  lurk'd  a  wretch,  who  had  not  crept  abroad 
For  forty  \ears,  ne  face  of  mortal  seen  ; 
In  chamber  bri)oding  like  a  loathly  toad  : 
And  sure  his  linen  was  not  very  clean. 
Through  secret  loop-holes,that  had  practised  been 
Near  to  his  bed,  his  dinner  vde  he  took  ; 
Unkempt,  and  rough,  of  .-qualid  face  am  mien, 
Our  Castle's  shame!  whence, from  Ins  hltlij  i  ooK, 
We  drfl  te  the  villain  ..ul,  for  tittrr  hur  to  look. 


One  day  there  chaiuued  into  these  halls  to  rove 
A  iovoiis  vouth,  who  took  you  at  first  sight  ; 
Him' the  wild  wave  of  pleasure  hither  drove. 
Before  the  sprightly  tempest  tossing  light  : 
Certes,  he  was  a  must  engaging  wight,  ^ 
Of  social  glee,  and  wit  humane  though  Keen, 
Turning  the  night  to  dav  and  day  t.j  night  : 
For  him  the  merry  bells  had  rung,  I  w-on, 
If,  in  this  iiuok  of  <iuiet,  bells  had  ever  been. 


"Come,  dwell  with  us  !  true  son  of  Virtue,  c(.me  . 
But  if,  alas  !  we  cannot  thee  persuade 
To  lie  content  beneath  our  peaceful  dome, 
Ne  ever  more  to  quit  our  quiet  glade  ; 
Yet  when  at  last  thy  tolls  but  ill  apaid 
Shall  dead  tlivfire,  and  damp  its  heavenly  spark. 
Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade. 
There  to  indulge  tlie  Muse,  and  nafure  mark  :  ^^ 

We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rear  m  Hagley  i  aru. 


Here  whilom  ligg'd  the  Esopus*  of  the  age  ; 
But  call'd  by  fame,  in  soul  ypricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restored  him  to  the  stage. 
And  roused  him  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep. 
Even  from  his  slumbers  we  advantage  reap  : 
With  double  force  the  enliven'd  scene  he  wakes. 
Yet  quits  not  nature's  bounds,  lie  knows  to  keep 
Each  due  decorum  :  novr  the  heart  he  shakes,  ^ 
And    now  with  well-urged   sense   the   enlighten  d 
judgment    akes. 

I.XVIII. 

A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  b^-.i  beseems , 
Who  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gamf, 
On  virtue  still,  and  nature's  pleasing  themea, 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain  : 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain. 
Here  laugh'd  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat ; 
Here  quaff'd  encircled  with  the  joyous  tram, 
Oft  moralizing'  sage :  his  ditty  sweet 
1  He  loathed  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  repeat. 


Jiut  not  e'en  pleasure  to  excess  is  good  . 
Wh:it  most  elates,  then  sinks  the  soul  as  low : 
When  springtide  joy  pours  in  with  covious  flood, 
The  higher  still  the  exulting  billows  flow, 
The  farther  back  again  they  flagging  go, 
And  leave  us  groveling  on  the  dreary  shore  : 
Taught  bv  this  son  of  joy,  we  found  it  so, 
Who,  whilst  he  stay'd,  kept  in  a  gay  ui)r<.ar 
Our  maddeu'd  Castle  all,  the  abode  of  sleep  no  more. 


Full  oft  bv  holy  feet  our  gr(.i;nd  was  trod. 
Of  clerks'good"  plenty  here  you  iiioir  .sp\. 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  mant  of  (Jnd. 
Was  one  1  chiefly  mark'd  among  the  iiy  : 
He  had  a  roijuish  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
And  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew, 
if  a  tight  damsel  chaunced  to  trippen  by  ; 
Which  when  observed,  he  shrunk  into  his  mew, 
And  straight  would  recollect  his  piety  anew. 


As  when  in  prime  of  June  a  burnish'u  fly, 
Spruiigfromthemeads,o'er  which hesweejisalong, 
Cheer'd  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  sky, 
Tunes  upaniid  these  airy  halls  his  song, 
Soothing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng  : 
And  oft  he  sips  their  bowl ;  or,  nearly  drown  d. 
He,  thence  n  covering,  drives  their  beds  among. 
And  scarestheir  tender  sleep,with  trump  profiiund ; 
Then  out  again  he  flies,  tn  wing  iiis  mazy  round. 

ilnother  guestt  tin  re  was,  of  sense  refined, 
Who  felt  each  worth,  for  I'very  worth  he  had  ; 
Serene  yet  warm,  iumiane  yet  Arm  his  mind, 
As  little  touch'd  as  any  man's  with  bad  ; 
Him  througli  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses  lad. 
To  him  the  sacred  love  <if  nature  lent. 
And  sometimes  would  he  make  our  valley  glad  ; 
When  as  we  found  he  would  not  here  be  ])ent, 
To  him  the  better  sort  this  fric-ndly  message  sent : 

»  Cunjecturo~liir^ipl'li«^^i  "■''*  •"  '»■•  Ariusliong  the  poet. 
+  Cinii'e  L(ir<l  l.yttli'ton. 


Nor  be  forgot  a  tribe,  who  minded  noiiglit 
(Old  inmates  of  the  place)  but  state  affairs : 
They  look'd,  perdie,  as  if  they  deeply  thought, 
Viid"  on  their  brow  sat  every  nation's  cares ; 
The  world  bv  them  is  pareel'd  out  in  shares, 
When   in    tile    Hall    of   .Smoke   they   congress 

And  the  .•^aiie  beny  siin-burnt  Moi-lia  liears 
Has   clearM   iluir' inward   eye:    then,   smoke- 
enroll'd,  . 

Their  oracles  break  forth,  mysterious  as  ot  ula. 


*  Mr.  Uuin. 

t  The  following  lints  .if  this  htaiizii  wen-  uritioii  by  a 
friend  of  the  author  (siiici!  understood  to  liave  been  Lord 
I.yttleton).  i>nd  were  desii-iicd  to  po.^r.ny  the  ch;ir;ietef  ol 
Thomson. 

$  Tlie  Uev.  -Mr.  .Muiilecli,  Thonisun's  friend  and  biogra- 
pher. 
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Here  languid  Beauty  kept  her  pale-faced  court : 
Bevies  of  dainty  dames,  of  high  degree, 
From  every  quarter  thither  made  resort ; 
Where,  from  gross  mortal  care  and  business  free, 
They  lay  pour'd  out  in  ease  and  luxury. 
Or  should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  assume, 
Alas  !  and  well-a-day  !  what  can  it  be  ? 
To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom  ; 
But  far  is  cast  the  distaft',  spinning-wheel,  and  loom. 


Tlieir  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time 
(And  labour  dii'e  it  is,  and  weary  woe ;) 
They  sit,  they  loll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme  ; 
Then,  rising  sudden,  to  the  glass  they  go, 
Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow  : 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find  ; 
Straight  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they  throw, 
Where  hours  on  hours  they  sighing  lie  reclined, 
And  court  the  vapoury  god,  soft  breathing  in  the 
wind. 

LXXIII. 

One  nymph  there  was,methought,  in  bloom  of  May, 
On  whom  the  idle  Fiend  glanced  many  a  look. 
In  hopes  to  lead  her  down  the  slippery  way 
To  taste  of  Pleasure's  deep  deceitful  brook  : 
No  virtues  yet  her  gentle  mind  forsook  : 
No  idle  whims,  no  vapours  fiU'd  her  brain  ; 
But  Prudence  for  her  youthful  guide  she  took. 
And  Goodness,  which  no  earthly  vice  could  stain. 
Dwelt  in  her  mind ;  she  was  ne  proud,  I  ween,  or 
vain. 

LXXIV. 

Now  must  I  mark  the  villany  we  found. 
But  ah  !  too  late,  as  shall  eftsoons  be  shown. 
A  place  here  was,  deep,  dreary,  under  ground  ; 
Where  still  our  inmates  when  unpleasing  grown. 
Diseased,  and  loathsome,  privily  were  thrown  : 
Far  from  the  lightof  heaven, they  languish'dthere, 
Unpitied  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan  ; 
For  of  these  wretches  taken  was  no  care  : 
Fierce  fiends,  and  hags  of  hell,  their  only  nurses 
were. 

LXXV. 

Alas  !  the  change  !  from  scenes  of  joy  and  rest, 
To  this  dark  den,  where  sickness  toss'd  alway. 
Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  oppress'd, 
Stretch'd  on  his  back,  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay. 
Heaving  his  sides,  and  snored  night  and  day  ; 
To  stir  him  from  his  traunce  it  was  not  eath, 
And  his  half-open'd  eyne  he  shut  straightway  ; 
He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death, 
And  taught  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yield  the 
breath. 

LXXVI. 

Of  limbs  enormous,  but  withal  unsound, 
Soft-Bwoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  Hydropsy  : 
Unwieldy  man,  with  belly  monstrous  round. 
For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply  ; 
For  still  he  drank,  and  yet  he  still  was  dry. 
And  moping  here  did  Hypochondria  sit, 
Mother  of  Spleen,  in  robes  of  various  dye. 
Who  vexed  was  full  oft  with  ugly  fit  ; 
\i\d  some  her  frantic  deem'd,  and  some  her  deem'd 
a  wit. 


LXXVII. 

A  lady  proud  she  was  of  ancient  blood. 
Yet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  made  crouchen  low  : 
She  felt,  or  fancied  in  her  fluttering  mood, 
All  the  diseases  which  the  spittles  know. 
And  sought  all  physic  which  the  shops  bestow, 
And  still  new  leeches  and  new  drugs  would  try, 
Her  humour  ever  wavering  to  and  fro :         [cry, 
For  sometimes  she  would  laugh  and  sometimes 
Then  sudden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  she  knew  not 
why. 

LXXVHI. 

Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pined, 
With  aching  head  and  squeamish  heart-burnings ; 
Pale,  bloated,  cold,  she  seem'd  to  hate  mankind. 
Yet  loved  in  secret  all  forbidden  things. 
And  here  the  Tertian  shakes  his  chilling  wings  ; 
The  sleepless  Gout  here  counts  the  crowing  cocks, 
A  wolf  now  gnaws  him,  now  a  serpent  stings  ; 
Whilst  Apoplexy  cramm'd  Intemperance  knocks 
Down  to  the  ground  at  once  as  butcher  felleth  ox  *. 


CANTO  II. 


The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry, 
And  his  achievements  fair. 

That  by  lliis  Castle's  overthrow. 
Secured,  and  crowned  were. 


Escaped  the  castle  of  the  sire  of  sin. 
Ah  !  where  shall  I  so  sweet  a  dwelling  find  ? 
For  all  around,  without,  and  all  within. 
Nothing  save  what  delightful  was  and  kind. 
Of  goodness  savouring  and  a  tender  mind, 
E'er  rose  to  view.     But  now  another  strain, 
Of  doleful  note,  alas  !  remains  behind  : 
I  now  must  sing  of  pleasure  turn'd  to  pain, 
And  of  the  false  enchanter  Indolence  complain. 


Is  there  no  patron  to  protect  the  Muse, 
And  fence  for  her  Parnassus'  barren  soil  ? 
To  every  labour  its  reward  accrues, 
And  they  are  sure  of  bread  who  swink  and  moil ; 
But  a  fell  tribe  the  Aonian  hive  despoil, 
As  ruthless  wasps  oft  rob  the  painful  bee  : 
Thus  while  the  laws  not  guard  that  noblest  toil, 
Ne  for  the  Muses  other  meed  decree, 
They  praised  are  alone,  and  starve  right  merrily. 


I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace  : 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace  [face; 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve  : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave  : 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

*  These  four  concIudinR  stanzas  were  claimed  by  Dr 
Armstrong,  and  inscrte<i  in  hip  "Miscellanies." 
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Come  then,  my  Muse,  and  raise  a  bolder  song  ; 
Come  lig  no  more  upon  the  bed  of  sloth, 
Dragging  the  lazy  languid  line  along, 
Fond  to  begin,  but  still  to  finish  loth. 
Thy  half-writ  scrolls  all  eaten  by  the  moth  : 
Arise,  and  sing  that  generous  imp  of  fame, 
Who,  with  the  sons  of  Softness  nobly  wroth. 
To  sweep  away  this  human  lumber  caTue, 
3r  m  a  chosen  few  to  rouse  the  slumberhig  flame. 


F.n  Fairy  Land  there  lived  a  kniglit  of  old. 
Of  feature  stern,  Selvaggio  well  yclep'd, 
A  rough  unpolisli'd  man,  robust  and  bold, 
>^ut  wondrous  poor  :  he  neither  sow'dnorreap'd, 
Ne  stores  in  sunnner  for  cold  winter  heap'd  ; 
In  hunting  all  bis  days  away  he  wore  ; 
Now  scorch'd  by  June,  now  in  November  steep'd. 
Now  piuch'd  by  biting  January  sore, 
He  still  in  woods  pursued  the  libbard  and  the  boar. 


Sometimes,  with  early  dawn,  he  mounted  gay, 
The  hunter  steed,  exulting  o'er  the  dale. 
And  drew  the  roseate  breath  of  orient  day  ; 
Sometimes  retiring  to  the  secret  vale, 
Yclad  in  steel,  and  bright  with  burnish'd  mail, 
He  strain'd  the  bow,  or  toss'd  the  sounding  spear, 
Or,  darting  on  the  goal,  outstripp'd  the  gale, 
Or  wheel'd  the  chariot  in  its  mid  career. 
Or  strenuous  wrestled  hard  with  many  a  tough 

compeer. 

xt. 
At  other  times  he  pried  through  Nature  s  store, 
Whateer  she  in  the  ethereal  round  contains, 
Whate'er  she  hides  beneath  her  verdant  floor. 
The  vegetable  and  the  mineral  reigns  ; 
Or  else  he  scann'd  the  globe,  those  small  domams, 
Where  restless  mortals  such  a  turmoil  keep. 
Its  seas,  its  floods,  its  mountains,  and  its  plains  : 
But  more  he  search'd  the  mind,  and  roused  Iruni 

sleep 
Those  moral  seeds  whence  we  heroic  actions  reap. 


As  he  one  morning,  long  before  the  dawn, 
Prick'd  through  the  forest  to  dislodge  his  prey. 
Deep  in  the  winding  bosom  of  a  lawn. 
With  wood  wild-fringed,  he  mark'd  a  taper's  ray. 
That  from  the  beating  rain  and  wip.try  fray. 
Did  to  a  lonely  cot  his  steps  decoy  ; 
There,  up  to  earn  the  needments  of  the  day. 
He  found  darr.e  Poverty,  nor  fair  nor  coy  : 
Her  he  compress'd,  and  till'd  her  with  a  lusty  boy. 


Amid  the  greenwood  shade  this  boy  was  bred, 
And  grew  at  last  a  kniglit  of  mucliel  fame, 
Of  active  mind  and  vigorous  lustyhed. 
The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry  by  name  . 
Earth  was  his  bed,  the  boughs  his  roof  did  frame  ; 
He  knew  no  beverage  but  the  flowing  stream  ; 
His  tasteful  well-earn'd  food  the  sylvan  game. 
Or  the  brown  fruit  with  which  the  woodlands  teem : 
The  same  to  him  glad  summer,  or  the  winter  bi-erae. 


So  pass'd  his  youtiily  morning,  void  of  care. 
Wild  as  the  colts  that  through  the  conniions  run  : 
For  him  no  tender  parents  troubled  were  ; 
He  of  the  forest  seem'd  to  be  the  son, 
And,  certes,  had  been  utterly  undone, 
But  that  Minerva  i)ity  of  him  took. 
With  all  the  gods  that  love  the  rural  wonne, 
That  teach  to  tame  the  soil  and  rule  the  crook  ; 
Ne  did  the  sacred  Nine  disdain  a  gentle  look. 


Of  fertile  genius,  him  tkey  nurtured  well, 
In  every  science,  and  in  every  art, 
By  which  mankind  the  thoughtless  brutes  excel. 
That  can  or  use,  or  joy,  or  grace  impart, 
Disclosing  all  tin;  jiowers  of  head  and  heart  : 
Ne  were  the  goodly  exercises  spared. 
That  brace  the  nerves,  or  make  the  limbs  alert, 
And  mix  elastic  force  with  firmness  hard  : 
Was  never  kniglit  on  ground  mote  be  with  him 
compared. 


Nor  would  he  scorn  to  stoop  from  high  pursuits 
Of  heavenly  Truth,  and  practise  what  she  taught: 
Vain  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  without  fruits  ! 
Sometimes  in  hand  the  spade  or  plough  he  caught. 
Forth  calling  all  with  which  boon  earth  is  fraught; 
Sometimes  he  plied  the  strong  mechanic  tool. 
Or  rear'd  the  fabric  from  the  finest  draught ; 
And  oft  he  put  himself  to  Neptune's  school. 
Fighting  with  winds  and  waves  on  the  vex'd  ocean 
pool. 

Xlll. 

To  solace  then  these  rougher  toils,  he  tried 
To  touch  the  kindling  canvass  into  life  ; 
With  nature  his  creating  pencil  vied. 
With  nature  joyous  at  the  mimic  strife  : 
Or,  to  such  shapes  as  graced  Pygmalion's  wife, 
He  hew'd  the  marble  ;  or,  with  varied  fire, 
He  roused  the  trumpet,  and  the  martial  life, 
Or  bade  the  lute  sweet  tenderness  inspire, 
Or  verses  framed  that  well  might  wake  Apolio'a 
lyi-e. 

XIV. 

Accomplish'd  thus,  he  from  the  woods  issued. 
Full  of  great  aims,  and  bent  on  bold  emprize  ; 
The  work,  which  long  he  in  his  breast  had  brew'd, 
Now  to  perform  he  ardent  did  devise  ; 
To  wit,  a  barbarous  world  to  civilize. 
Earth  was  till  then  a  boundless  forest  wild  ; 
Nought  to  be  seen  but  savage  wood  and  skies  ; 
No  cities  nourish'd  arts,  no  culture  smiled. 
No  government,  no  laws,  no  gentle  manners  niilil. 


A  rugged  wight,  the  worst  of  brutes,  was  man  : 
On  his  own  wretched  kind  he,  ruthless,  prey'd  : 
The  strongest  still  the  weakest  overran  ; 
In  every  country  mighty  robbers  sway'd, 
And  guile  and  ruffian  force  were  all  their  trade. 
Life  was  a  scene  of  rai)ine,  want,  and  woe  ; 
Which  this  brave  knight,  in  noble  anger,  made 
To  swear  he  would  the  rascal  rout  o'erthrow. 
For,  by  the  powers  divine,  it  should  no  more  be  so ! 
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It  would  exceed  the  purport  of  my  son«;, 
To  say  how  this  best  sun,  from  orient  climes. 
Came  beaming  life  and  beauty  all  along, 
Before  him  chasing  indolence  and  crimes. 
Still  as  he  pass'd  the  nations  he  sublimes, 
And  calls  forth  arts  and  virtues  with  his  ray  : 
Then  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,theirgolden  times 
Successive  had  ;  but  now  in  ruins  grey 
They  lie,  to  slavish  sloth  and  tyranny  a  prey. 


To  crown  his  toils,  Sir  Industry  tlieu  spread 
The  swelling  sail,  and  made  for  Britain's  coast. 
A  sylvan  life  till  then  the  natives  led, 
In  the  brown  shades  and  green- wood  forest  lost, 
All  careless  rambling  where  it  liked  them  most  : 
Theh'  wealth  the  wild  deer  bouncmg  through  the 

glade  ; 
They  lodged  at  lai-ge,  and  lived  at  Nature's  cost ; 
Save  spear  and  bow,  withouten  other  aid  ; 
Yet  not  the  llomn  n  steel  their  naked  breastdismav'd. 


Yet  the  fine  arts  were  what  he  tinish'd  leiist . 

For  why  ?     They  are  the  quintessence  of  all. 

The  growth  of  labouring  time,andslow  increased-. 

Unless,  as  seldom  chances,  it  should  fall 

That  mighty  patrons  the  coy  sisters  call 

Up  to  the  sunshine  of  ■■ncumber'd  ease, 

Where  no  rude  care  tk^   moauting  thought  niav 

thrall, 
And  where  they  nothing  have  to  do  but  please  : 

Ah  !  gracious  God  !  thou  know'st  they  ask  no  other 
fees. 

xxm. 
But  now,  alas  !  we  live  too  late  in  time  : 
Our  patrons  now  even  grudge  that  little  clainu 
Except  to  such  as  sleek  the  soothing  rhyme  ; 
And  yet,  forsooth,  they  wear  Mteceiias"  name, 
Poor  sons  of  puft-up  vanity,  not  fame. 
Unbroken  spirits,  cheer  !  still,  still  remains 
The  eternal  patron.  Liberty  ;  whose  fiame. 
While  she  protects,  inspires  the  noblest  strains  : 

The  best  and  sweetest  far,  are  toil-created  gains. 


He  liked  the  soil,  he  liked  the  clement  skies, 
He  liked  the  verdant  hills  and  flowery  plains  : 
"  Be  this  my  great,  my  chosen  isle,"  he  cries, 
"  This,  whilst  iriy  labours  Liberty  sustains, 
This  queen  of  ocean  all  assault  disdains." 
Nor  liked  he  less  the  genius  of  the  land, 
To  freedom  apt  and  persevering  pains. 
Mild  to  obey,  and  generous  to  command, 
Temper'd  by  forming  Heaven  with  kindest,  firmest 
hand. 

XIX. 

Here,  by  degrees,  his  master-work  arose, 
Whatever  arts  and  hidustry  can  frame  : 
Whatever  finish'd  Agriculture  knows. 
Fair  queen  of  arts  I  from  heaven  itself  who  came. 
When  Eden  flourish'd  in  unsjjotted  fame  : 
And  still  with  her  sweet  Innocence  we  find, 
And  tender  Peace,  and  joys  without  a  name. 
That  while  they  ravish,  tranquillise  the  mind  : 
Nature  and  art  at  once,  delight  and  use  combined. 


When  as  the  knight  hail  framed,  in  Britain-land, 
A  matchless  form  of  glorious  government. 
In  which  the  sovei'eign  laws  alone  command. 
Laws  'stablish'd  by  the  public  free  consent. 
Whose  majesty  is  to  the  sceptre  lent  ; 
When  this  great  plan,  with  each  dependent  art. 
Was  settled  firm,  and  to  his  heart's  content, 
Then  sought  he  from  the  toilsome  scene  to  part. 
And  let  life's  vacant  eve  breathe  quiet  through  th© 
heart. 

x,\v. 

For  this  he  chose  a  (arm  in  Deva's  vale. 
Where  his  long  alleys  ])eep'd  upon  the  main  : 
In  this  calm  seat  he  drew  the  liealthful  gaie  ; 
Here  niix'd  the  chief,  the  patriot,  and  the  swain. 
The  hajipy  monarch  of  his  sylvan  train, 
Here,  sided  by  the  guardians  of  the  fold, 
Hewalk'd  his  rounds,andcheer'd  his  blestdoinain. 
His  days,  the  days  of  unstain'd  nature,  roil'd 
Replete   with   ])eace  and  jov,   like   patriarchs"  o* 
old. 


Then  towns  he  quicken'd  by  inri-lianic  arts. 
And  bade  the  fervent  city  glow  with  toil  ; 
Bade  social  commerce  raise  rOnowned  marts. 
Join  land  to  land,  and  marry  soil  to  soil  ; 
Unite  the  ])oles,  and  without  bloody  spoil 
Bi'ing  home  of  either  Ind  the  gorgeous  stores  ; 
Or,  should  despotic  rage  the  world  embroil. 
Bade  tyrants  tremble  on  remotest  shores. 
While  o'er  llio  encircling  deep  Britiunna's  thunder 
roars. 

XXI. 

The  drooping  Muses  then  he  westward  call'd 
From  the  famed  city*  by  Propontic  Sea, 
What  time  the  Turk  the  enfeebled  G  recian  thrali'd ; 
Thence  from  their  cloister'd  walks  he  set  them 
And  brought  them  to  another  Castalie,         [free. 
Where  Isis  many  a  famous  nursling  breeds  ; 
Or  where  old  Cam  soft-paces  o'er  the  lea 
In  pensive  mood,  and  tunes  his  Doric  reeds. 
The  whilst  his  flocks  at  large  the  lonely  shepherd 
feeds. 

*  Ci'ii-taiitiiioiili!. 


Witness,  ye  hiwing  herds,  who  gave  him  milk, 
Witness,  ye  flocks,  whose  woolly  vestments  far 
Exceed  soft  India's  cotton,  or  her  silk  ; 
Witness,  with  Autunm  charged  the  nodding  car. 
That  home  ward  came  beneath  sweet  evening's  star. 
Or  of  Sejjtember-moons  the  radiance  mild. 
0  hide  thy  head,  abominable  War  ! 
Of  crimes  and  ruflian  idleness  the  eliilcl  ! 
From   Heaven   this   life    yspruiig,   from   hell    thy 
glories  vild ! 

XXVII. 

Nor  from  this  deep  retirement  banish 'd  wius 

The  amusing  care  of  rural  industry. 

Still,  as  with  grateful  change  the  seasons  pass, 

New  scenes  arise,  new  landscapes  strike  the  eye. 

And  all  the  enliven'd  country  beautify  : 

Gay  plains  extend  where  marshes  slept  before  ; 

O'er  recent  meads  the  exulting  streamlets  fly  ; 

Dark  frowning  heaths  grow   bright  with  Ceres' 

store, 
And  woods  imbrown  the  steep,  or  wave  along  the 

shore. 
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As  nearer  to  his  farm  you  made  approach, 
He  polish'd  Nature  with  a  finer  baud  : 
Yet  on  her  beauties  durst  not  -Art  encroach  ; 
'Tis  Art's  alone  these  beauties  to  expand. 
In  graceful  dance  imminslcd,  o'er  the  land, 
Pan,  Pales,  Flora,  and  Pouwna  play'd  : 
Here,  toojbriskgales the  rude  wild  common  fann  d, 
A  happy  place,  where  free,  and  unafraid, 
A.mid  the  flowering  brakes  each  coyer  creature 
stray'd.  | 

XXIX. 

But  in  prime  vigour  what  can  hist  for  aye  ? 
That  soul-enfeebling  wizard,  Indolence, 
I  whilom  sung,  wrought  in  his  works  decay  : 
Spread  far  and  wide  was  his  cursed  influence  ; 
Of  public  virtue  much  he  dull'd  the  sense, 
Even  much  of  private  ;  ate  our  spirit  out. 
And  fed  our  rank  luxurious  vices  :  whence 
The  land  was  overlaid  with  many  a  lout ; 
Not,  as  old  Fame  reports,  wise,  generous,  bold,  and 
stout. 

XXX. 

A  rage  of  pleasui-e  maddun'd  every  breast  ; 
Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran  ■, 
To  his  licentious  wish  each  must  be  bless'd, 
Witli  joy  be  fever'd,  snatch  it  as  he  can. 
Thus  Vice  the  standard  rear'd  ;  her  arrier-ban 
Corruption  call'd,  and  loud  she  gave  the  word, 
"  Mind,  mind  yourselves  !  why  should  the  vulgar 

The  lacquey  be  more  virtuous  than  his  lord  ? 
Enjoy  this  span  of  life  !  'tis  all  the  gods  afford." 


The  tidings  reach'd  to  where,  in  quiet  hall. 
The  good  old  knight  enjoy'd  well-earn'd  repose  : 
«Come,come,SirKnight !  thy  children  on  thee  call ; 
Oime,  save  us  yet,  ere  ruin  round  us  close  ! 
The  demon  Indolence  thy  toils  o'erthrovvs." 
On  this  the  noble  colour  stain'd  his  cheeks. 
Indignant,  glowing  through  the  whitening  snows 
Of  venerable  eld  ;  his  eye  full  speaks 
His  ardent  soul,  and  from   his  couch  at  once  he 
breaks. 

XXXII. 

"  I  will,"  he  cried.  "  so  help  me,  God  !  destroy 
That  villain  Archimage."— His  page  then  straight 
He  to  him  call'd,  a  fiery-footed  boy, 
Benempt  Despatch  :— "  My  steed  be  at  the  gate  ; 
My  bard  attend  ;  quick  bring  the  net  of  fate." 
This  net  was  twisted  by  the  Sisters  three. 
Which,  when  once  cast  o'er  harden'd  wretch,  too 
Repentance  comes  ;  replevy  cannot  be  [late 

iTom  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  Destiny. 


"  Come,"  quoth  the  knight,  •'  a  voice  has  reach  d 
Thedemonlndolence  threatsoverthrow  [mmeear: 
To  all  that  to  mankind  is  good  and  dear  : 
Come,  Philomelus,  let  us  instant  go,' 
O'erturn  his  bowers,  and  lay  his  castle  low 
Those  men,  those  wretched  men,  who  will  be  slaves, 
Must  drink  a  bitter  wrathful  cup  of  woe  : 
But  some  there  be,  thy  song,  as  from  their  graves, 
Shall  raise.    Thrice  happy  he    who  without  rigour 
saves  !'' 

XXXV. 
Lssuing  forth,  the  knight  bestrode  iiis  steed, 
Of  ardent  bay,  and  on  whose  front  a  star 
Shone  blazing  bright  :  sprung  from  the  generous 
That  whirl  of  active  day  the  rapid  car,       [breed 
Ho  pranced  along,  disdaining  gate  or  bar. 
Meantime,  the  bard  on  milk-white  palirey  rode, 
An  honest  sober  beast,  that  did  not  mar 
His  meditations,  but  full  softly  trode  ; 
And  much  they  moralised  as  thus  yfere  they  yode, 

XXXVl. 

They  talk'd  of  virtue  and  of  human  bliss. 
What  else  so  fit  for  man  to  settle  well  '>. 
And  still  their  long  researches  met  in  this, 
This  truth  of  truths,  which  nothing  can  refel  : 
«  From  virtue's  fount  the  purest  joys  outwell. 
Sweet  rills  of  thought  that  cheer  the  conscious 

soul  ;  r  .     II 

Whilevicepoursforththe  troubled  streams  ot  Hell, 
The  which,  howe'er  disguised,  at  last  with  dole 
Willjthroughthe  tortured  breast,  their  fiery  torrenl 
roll." 

X.^XVII. 

At  length  it  dawn'd,  that  fatal  valley  gay. 
O'er  which  high  wood-crown'd  hills  their  summits 
On  the  cool  height  awhile  our  palmers  stay,  [rear  ; 
And  spite  e'en  of  themselves  their  senses  cheer  ; 
Then  to  the  wizard's  wonne  their  steps  they  steer 
Like  a  green  isle,  it  broad  beneath  them  spread, 
With  gardens  round,and  wandering  currents  clear. 
And  tufted  groves  to  shade  the  meadow  bed. 
Sweet  airs  and  song  ;  and  w  ithout  hurry  all  seem'd 
glad. 

XXXVIIl. 

«  As  God  shall  judge  me,  knight,  we  must  forgive 
(The  half-enraptured  Philomelus  cried) 
The  frail  good  man  deluded  here  to  live, 
And  in  these  groves  his  musing  fancy  hide. 
Ah  !  nought  is  pure.     It  cannot  be  denied, 
That  virtue  still  some  tincture  has  of  vice, 
And  vice  of  virtue.     What  should  then  betide. 
But  that  our  charity  be  not  too  nice  *  ^^ 

Come,  let  us  thos^  we  can  to  real  bliss  entice. 


He  came,  the  bard,  a  little  Druid  wight, 
Of  wither'd  aspect ;  but  his  eya  was  keen. 
With  sweetness  mix'd.     In  rusoct  brown  bedight, 
As  is  his  sister*  of  thu  copijes  green, 
He  crept  along,  unpromising  of  mien. 
Gross  he  who  judges  so.     Hifl  soul  was  fair, 
Bright  as  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen  ! 
True  comeliness,  which  nothing  can  impair. 
Dwells  in  the  mind  :  all  else  is  vanity  and  glare. 
*  The  nightingMe. 


«  Ay,  sicker,"  quoth  the  knight, "  all  flesh  is  fraiV 
To  pleasant  sin  and  joyous  dalliance  bent  ; 
But  let  not  brutish  Vice  of  this  avail, 
And  think  to  'scape  deserved  punishment. 
•Justice  were  cruel  weakly  to  relent  ; 
From  Mercy's  self  she  got  her  sacred  glaive  : 
Grace  be  to  those  tvho  can,  and  will,  repent ; 
But  penance  long,  and  dreary,  to  the  slave. 
Who  must  in  floods  of  fire  his  gross  foul  spirit 
lave." 
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Thus,  lioklinj^  liigh  discourse,  they  came  to  where 
The  cursed  carle  was  at  his  wonted  ti-ade  ; 
Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  snare, 
In  witching  wise,  as  I  before  have  said. 
But  when  he  saw,  in  goodly  gear  array'd, 
The  grave  majestic  knight  approaching  nigh, 
And  by  his  side  the  bard  so  sage  and  staid, 
His  countenance  fell  ;  yet  oft  his  anxious  eye 
Mark'd  them,  like  wily  iox  who  roosted  cock  doth 

spy- 

XLI. 

Nathless,  with  feign'd  respect,  he  bade  give  back 
The  rabble  rout,  and  welcomed  them  full  kind  ; 
•Struck  with  the  noble  train,  they  were  not  slack 
His  orders  to  obey,  and  fall  behind. 
Then  he  resumed  his  song  ;  and  unconfined 
Pour'd  all  his  music,  ran  through  all  his  strings  : 
With  magic  dust  their  eyne  he  tries-  to  blind, 
And  virtue's  tender  airs  o'er  weakness  flings. 
Ujiat  jiity  base  his  song  who  so  divinely  sings  ! 

XLII. 

1'Aa.te  in  thought,  he  counted  them  his  own, 
They  listen'd  so  intent  with  fix'd  delight : 
But  they  instead,  as  if  transmew'd  to  stone, 
Marvel'd  he  could  with  such  sweet  art  unite 
Thelightsand  shadesofmannei-s,  wrong  and  right. 
Meantime,  the  silly  crowd  the  charm  devour. 
Wide  pressing  to  the  gate.     Swift  on  the  knight 
He  darted  fierce,  to  drag  him  to  his  bower. 

Who  backening  shunn'd  his  touch,fov  well  he  knew 
its  power. 

xLiir. 
As  in  throng'd  amphitheatre  of  old 
Tlie  wary  Retiarius  *  trapp'd  his  foe. 
Even  so  the  knight,  returning  on  him  bold, 
A  t  otice  involved  him  in  the  Net  of  Woe 
Whereof  I  mention  made  not  along  ago. 
Enraged  at  first,  he  scorn'd  so  weak  a  jail, 
And  leap'd,  and  flew,  and  flounced,  to  and  fro  : 
r>ut,  when  he  found  that  nothing  could  avail, 

lie  sat  him  felly  down,  and  gnaw'd  his  bitter  nail. 

XLIV. 

Alai-m'd,  the  inferior  demons  of  the  place 

Raised  rueful  shrieks  and  hideous  yells  around  ; 

niack  stormy  clouds  deform'd  the  welkin's  face. 

And  from  beneath  was  heard  a  wailing  sound, 

.\.s  of  infernal  sj)rites  in  cavern  bound  ; 

A  solemn  sadness  every  creature  strook, 

.\nd   lightnings   flash'd,   and  horror  i-ock'd  the 

ground  :  [look, 

Huge  crowds  on  crowds  outpour'd  with  blemish'd 

As  if  on  time's  last  verge  this  frame  of  things  had 

shook. 

XLV. 

Soon  as  the  short-lived  tempest  was  yspont, 
Stoani'd  from  the  jaws  of  vex'd  Avcrnus'  hole, 
And  liush'd  the  hubbub  of  the  rabblemcnt, 
Sir  Industry  the  first  calm  moment  stole  : 
*■  There  nmst,''  he  cried,  "amid  so  vast  a  shoal. 
Be  some  who  are  not  tainted  at  the  heart. 
Not  poison'd  quite  by  this  same  villain's  bowl  : 
(.'ome  then,  my  Lard,  thy  heavenly  fire  impart  ; 
Touch  soul  with  soul,  till  forth  the  latentspiritstart." 

*  A  Rl.idiiitnr,  who  ii;ade  use  of  a  net,  which  he  threw 
ivir  bJH  Jidvcruary. 


The  bard  obey'd  ;  and  taking  from  hia  sids:, 
Where  it  in  seemly  sort  depending  hung, 
His  British  harp,  its  speaking  strings  he  triec, 
The  which  with  skilful  touchlie  deftly  strung. 
Till  tinkling  in  clear  symphony  they  rung. 
Then,  as  he  felt  the  Muses  come  along, 
Light  o'er  the  chords  his  raptured  hand  he  flung, 
And  play'd  a  prelude  to  his  rising  song  : 
The  whilst,like  midnight  mute,  ten  thousands  round 
him  throng. 

XLV  1 1. 

Thus,  ardent,  burst  his  strain  :  "  Ye  hapless  race, 
Dire  labouring  here  to  smother  Reason's  ray. 
That  lights  our  Maker's  image  in  our  face. 
And  gives  us  wide  o'er  earth  unquestion'd  sway. 
What  is  the  adored  Supreme  Peifection,  say  ? 
What,  but  eternal  never-resting  soul. 
Almighty  power,  and  all-directing  day  ; 
By  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  planets  roll  ; 
Who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,   and  agitates  the 
whole  ? 

XLVIII. 

"  Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  hearts  unfold  ! 
Draw  from  its  fountain  life  !     'Tis  thence,  alone. 
We  can  excel.     Up  from  unfeeling  mould, 
To  seraphs  burning  round  the  Almighty's  throne, 
Life  rising  still  on  life,  in  higher  tone, 
Perfection  forms,  and  with  perfection  bliss. 
In  universal  nature  this  clear  shown. 
Not  ueedeth  proof  ;  to  prove  it  were,  I  wis, 

To  prove  the  beauteous  world  excels  the  brute  abyss. 


"  Is  not  the  field,  with  lively  culture  green, 
A  sight  moi"e  joyous  than  the  dead  morass  ! 
Do  not  the  skies,  with  active  ether  clean. 
And  fann'd  by  sprightly  zephyrs,  far  surpass 
The  foul  November  fogs  and  slumbrous  mass 
With  which  sad  Nature  veils  her  di-ooping  face  ! 
Does  not  the  mountain  stream,  as  clear  as  glasr., 
Gay-dancing  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgrace  ? 

The  same  in  all  holds  true,  but  chief  in  human  race. 


"  Tt  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  case. 
That  Greece  obtain'd  the  brighter  palm  of  art  ; 
That  soft  yet  ardent  Athens  learn'd  to  please. 
To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart. 
In  all  supreme  !  complete  in  ever}'  part ! 
It  was  not  thence  majestic  Rome  arose. 
And    o'er   the   nations   shook  her   conquering 

dart : 
For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows  ; 

Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  Repose. 


"  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought, 
But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away  ; 
Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  Dalliance  sought. 
Pleased  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay. 
Rude  nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to-day  ; 
No  cities  e'er  their  towery  fronts  had  raised. 
No  arts  had  made  U6  opulent  and  gay  ; 
With  brether-bruteslhehumai:  race  had  grazed  ; 

None  e'er  had  soar'd  to  fame,  none  honour'd  been, 
none  praised. 
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•^  Great  Homer's  song  Imd  never  fired  the  breast 
To  thirst  of  glory  and  heroic  deeds  ; 
Sweet  Maro's  muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  rest, 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Minciaii  reeds  ; 
The  wits  of  modern  time  had  told  their  beads, 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains  ; 
Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapt  in  weeds. 
Our  Shakspeare  stroll'd  and  laugh'd  with  Warwick 
swains, 

Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  charm'd  his  Mulla's 
plains. 

LIII. 

'*  Dumb  too  had  been  the  sage  historic  muse. 
And  perish'd  all  the  sons  of  ancient  Fame  ; 
Those  starry  lights  of  virtue,  that  difl'use 
Through  the  dai-k  depth  of  time  their  vivid  flame, 
Had  all  been  lost  with  such  as  have  no  name. 
Who  then  had  scorn'd  his  ease  for  others'  good  ? 
Who  then  liad  toil'd  rapacious  men  to  tame  ? 
Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood, 

And  for  his  country's  cause  been  prodigal  of  blood  1 


"  But,  should  to  fame  your  hearts  unfeeling  be. 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  all  require  : 
Then  hear  how  best  may  be  obtain'd  this  fee. 
How  best  enjoy'd  this  nature's  wide  desire. 
Toil  and  be  glad  1  let  Industry  inspire 
Into  your  quicken'd  limbs  her  buoyant  breath  ! 
Who  does  not  act  is  dead  ;  absorpt  entire 
In  miry  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  he  hath  : 

0  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with  dfianj  , 


•'  Ah  !  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  ? 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given  ! 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss, 
And  exercise  of  health.     In  proof  of  this. 
Behold  the  wretch,  who  slugs  his  life  away. 
Soon  swallow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss  ; 
While  he  whom  toil  has  braced,  or  manly  play. 

Has  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear  as 
day. 

LVI. 

"  O  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joys  of  health  ! 
Unclogg'd  the  body,  unobscured  the  mind  : 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth  ; 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find  : 
See  !  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  meads, 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind  ; 
Rampant  witli  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds  : 

Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  dancuig  plca- 
saunce  breeds  ? 


"  But  here,  instead,  is  foster'd  every  ill 
Which  or  distempcr'd  minds  or  bodies  know. 
Come  then,  my  kindred  spirits,  do  not  spill 
Your  talents  here  :  this  place  is  but  a  show. 
Whose  charms  delude  you  to  the  den  of  woe. 
Come,  follow  me,  I  will  direct  you  right. 
Where  pleasure's  roses,  void  of  serpents,  grow, 
Sincere  as  sweet  ;  come,  follow  this  good  Knight, 

And  you  will  bless  the  day  that  brought  him  to 
your  sight. 


"  Some  he  will  lead  to  courts,  and  some  to  camps, 
To  senates  some,  and  public  sago  debates, 
Where,  by  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight  lamps. 
The    world    is    poised,    and    managed    mighty 

states  ; 
To  high  discovery  some,  that  new  creates 
The  face  of  earth  ;  some  to  the  thriving  mart  ; 
Some  to  the  rural  reign,  and  softer  fates  ; 
To  the  sweet  Muses  some,  who  raise  the  heart  : 

All  glory  shall  be  yours,  all  nature,  and  all  art  ! 


"  There  are,  I  see,  who  listen  to  my  lay. 
Who  wretched  sigh  for  virtue,  but  despair  ; 
'  All  may  bo  done,'  niethinks  I  hear  them  say, 
*  Even  death  despised  by  generous  actions  fair  ; 
AH,  but  for  those  who  to  these  bowers  repair. 
Their  every  power  dissolved  in  luxury, 
To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  lair, 
And  from  the  powerful  arms  of  Sloth  get  free  t 

'Tis  risins  from  the  dead — Alas  !  it  cannot  be  1' 


"  Would  you  then  le.arn  to  dissipate  the  band 
Of  these  huge  tlu'eatening  difficulties  dire. 
That  in  the  weak  man's  way  like  lions  stand. 
His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  rising  fire  ? 
Resolve,  resolve,  and  to  be  men  aspire. 
Exert  that  noblest  privilege,  alone 
Here  to  mankind  indulged  ;  control  desire  : 
Let  godlike  Reason,  from  her  sovereign  throne, 

Speak  thecommanding  word,'I  will !'  and  it  is  don» 


"  Heavens  !  can  you  then  thus  wa'^te,  in  shamefu. 
Your  few  important  days  of  trial  here  ?       [wise, 
Heirs  of  eternity  !  yborn  to  rise 
Through  endless  states  of  being,  still  more  near 
To  bliss  approaching,  and  perfection  clear  ; 
Can  you  renounce  a  fortune  so  sublime, 
Such  glorious  hopes,  your  backward  steps  to  steer, 
And  roll,  with  vilest  brutes,  through  mud  and  slimel 

No  !  no  ! — Your  heaven-touch'd  hearts  disdain  th* 
sordid  crime  !" 


"■  Enough  !  enough  !"  they  cried — straight, from  the 
The  better  sort  on  wings  of  transport  fly  :  [crowd^ 
As  when  amid  the  lifeless  summits  proud 
Of  Alpine  cliff's,  where  to  the  gelid  sky 
Snows  piled  on  snows  in  winti-y  torpor  lie. 
The  rays  divine  of  vernal  Plioebus  play  ; 
The  awaken'd  heaps,  in  streamlets  from  on  high. 
Roused  into  action,  lively  leap  away. 

Glad  warbling  through  the  vales,  in  their  new  bemy 

Lxrir. 
Not  less  the  life,  the  vivid  joy  serene. 
That  lighted  up  these  new-created  men, 
Than  that  which  wings  the  exulting  spirit  clean. 
When,  just  dcliver'd  from  this  fleshly  den. 
It  soaring  seeks  its  native  skies  agen  : 
How  light  its  essence  !  how  unclogg'd  its  powers 
Beyond  the  blazon  of  my  mortal  pen  ! 
Even  so  we  glad  forsook  these  sinful  bowers, 
Even  such  enraptured  life,  such  energy  was  ours 
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But  far  the  greater  part,  with  rage  inflamea, 
Dire  mutter'd  curses,  and  blasphemed  higt,  Jove  : 
"  Ye  sons  of  hate  !"  they  bitterly  exclaim'd, 
'■  What  brought  you  to  this  seat  of  peace  and  love  1 
While  with  kind  Nature,  here  amid  the  grove. 
We  pass'd  the  harmless  sabbath   of  our  time. 
What  to  disturb  it  could,  fell  men,  emove 
Your  barbarous  hearts  ?  Is  happiness  a  crime  ? 
Then  do  the  fiends  of  hell  rule  in  yon  Heaven  sub- 
lime." 

LXV. 

■*  Ye  impious  wretches,"  quoth  the  Knight  in  wrath, 
"  Your  happiness  behold  1" — Then  straight  a  wand 
He  waved,  an  anti-magic  power  that  hath 
Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command. 
Sudden  the  landscape  sinks  on  every  hand  ; 
The  pure  quick  streams  are  marshy  puddles  found  ; 
On  baleful  heaths  the  groves  all  blackeu'd  stand. 
And  o'er  the  weedy,  foul,  abhorred  ground, 

Snakes,  adders,   toads,  each   loathsome  creature 
crawls  around. 


A.nd  here  and  there,  on  trees  by  lightning  scath'd, 
Unhappy  wights  who  loathed  life  yhung  ; 
Or,  in  fresh  gore  and  recent  murder  bathed, 
They  weltering  lay  ;  or  else,  infuriate  flung 
Into  the  gloomy  flood,  while  ravens  sung 
The  funeral  dirge,  they  down  the  torrent  roll'd  : 
These,  by  distemper'd  blood  to  madness  stung. 
Had  doom'd  themselves  ;  whence  oft,  when  night 
controll'd 
The  world,  returning  hither  their  sad  spirits  hovl'd. 


"  Then  patient  bear  the  sufferings  you  have  earn'd, 
And  by  these  sufferings  purify  the  mind  ; 
Let  wisdom  be  by  past  misconduct  learn'd  ; 
Or  pious  die,  with  penitence  resign'd  ; 
And  to  a  life  more  happy  and  refined, 
Doubt  not,  you  shall,  new  creatures,  yet  arise. 
Till  then,  you  may  expect  in  me  to  find 
One  who  will  wipe  your  sorrow  from  your  eyes, 

One  who  will  soothe  your  pangs,  and  wing  you  to 
the  skies." 

LXXI. 

They  silent  heard,  and  pour'd  their  thanks   in 

tears ; 
"  For  you,"  resumed  the  Knight  with  sterner  tone, 
"  Whose  hard  dry  hearts  the  obdurate  demon  sears. 
That  villain's  gifts  will  cause  you  many  a  groan  ; 
In  doloi'ous  mansion  long  you  must  bemoan 
His  fatal  charms,  and  weep  your  stains  away  : 
Till,  soft  and  pure  as  infant  goodness  grown, 
You  feel  a  perfect  change  :  then,  who  can  say 
What  grace   may  yet  shine   forth   in    Heaven's 

eternal  day  ?" 

Lxxn. 
This  said,  his  powerful  wand  he  waved  anew  : 
Instant,  a  glorious  angel-train  descends. 
The  Charities,  to  wit,  of  rosy  hue  ; 
Sweet  love  their  looks  a  gentle  radiance  lends, 
And  with  seraphic  flame  compassion  blends. 
At  once,  delighted,  to  their  charge  they  fly  : 
When  lo  1  a  goodly  hospital  ascends, 
In  which  they  bade  each  lenient  aid  be  nigh, 
That  could  the  sick-bed  smooth  of  that  sad  company 


Meantime  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid  ; 
That  lazar-house,  I  whilom  in  my  lay 
Depainted  have,  its  horrors  deep  display'd, 
And  gave  unnumber'd  wretches  to  the  day, 
Who  tossing  there  in  squalid  misei-y  lay. 
Soon  as  of  sacred  light  the  unwonted  smile 
Pour'd  on  these  living  catacombs  its  ray, 
Through  the  drear  caverns  stretchingmany  a  mile. 
The  sick  upraised  their  heads,  and  dropp'd  their 
woes  awhile. 

LXVIII. 

•'  0 Heaven  !"  they  cried, "  and  do  we  once  moresee 
Yon  blessed  sun,  and  this  green  earth  so  fair  ? 
Are  we  from  noisome  damps  of  pesthouse  free  1 
And  drink  our  souls  the  sweet  ethereal  air  ? 
0  thou  !  or  Knight,  or  God  !  who  boldest  there 
That  fiend,  oh  keep  him  in  eternal  chains  ! 
But  what  for  us,  the  children  of  Despair, 
Brought  to  the  brink  of  hell,  what  hope  remains  ? 

R'-'pentance  does  itself  but  aggravate  our  pains." 


The  gentle  Knight,  who  saw  their  rueful  case, 
Let  fail  adown  his  silver  beard  some  tears. 
''  Certcs,"  quoth  he,  "  it  is  not  even  in  grace 
T'  undo  the  past,  and  eke  your  broken  years  : 
Nathless,  to  nobler  worlds  Repentance  rears, 
With  humble  hope,  her  eye  ;  to  her  is  given 
A  power  the  truly  contrite  heai'ts  that  cheers  ; 
She  quells  the  brand  by  which  the  rocks  are  riven  ; 
She  more  than  merely  softens,  she  rejoices  Heaven. 


It  was  a  worthy  edifying  sight, 
And  gives  to  human  kind  peculiar  grace. 
To  see  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night. 
With  tender  ministry,  from  place  to  place. 
Some  prop  the  head  ;  some  from  the  pallid  face 
Wipe  off  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  Nature  sheds  ; 
Some  reach  thehealing  draught :  the  whilstjto  chase 
The  fear  supreme,  around  their  softeu'd  beds, 

Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all  opening  Heaven 
dispreds. 

Lxxrv. 
Attended  by  a  glad  acclaiming  train. 
Of  those  he  rescued  had  from  gaping  hell. 
Then  turn'd  the  Knight  ;  and,  to  his  hall  again 
Soft-pacing,  sought  of  peace  the  mossy  cell  : 
Yet  down  his  cheeks  the  gems  of  pity  fell, 
To  see  the  helpless  wretches  that  remain'd, 
There  left  thi'ough  delves  and  deserts  dire  to  yell  ; 
Amazed,  their  looks  with  pale  dismay  were  stain'd, 

And  spreading  wide  their  hands,  they  meek  re- 
pentance feign'd. 

LXXV. 

But  ah  !  their  scorned  day  of  gi'ace  was  past  : 
For  (horrible  to  tell  !)  a  desert  wild 
Before  them  stretcird,bare,comfortless,and  vast ! 
With  gibbets,  bones,  and  carcases  defiled. 
There  nor  trim  field,  nor  lively  culture  smiled  , 
Nor  waving  shade  was  seen,  nor  fountain  fair  ; 
But  sands  abrupt  on  sands  lay  loosely  piled,  [care, 
Through  which  they  floundering  toil'dwith  painful 
Whilst  Piioebus  smote  them  sore,  and  fired  the 
cloudless  air. 
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Then,  v:u} ing  to  a  joyless  land  of  bogs, 
The  saddeiiM  country  a  grey  waste  appear'd, 
Where  nought  but  i)Utrid  steams  and  noisome  fogs 
For  ever  hung  on  drizzly  Auster's  beard  ; 
Or  else  the  ground,  by  piercing  Caurus  sear'd, 
Was  jagg'd  with  frost,  or  heap'd  with  glazed  snow; 
Through  these  extremes  a  ceaseless  round  they 
By  cruel  fiends  still  hurried  to  and  fro,  [steer'd, 
Gaunt  Beggary  and  Scorn,  with  many  hell-hounde 
moe. 


Tlio  other  was  a  fell  despighttul  fiend  : 
Hell  holds  none  worse  in  baleful  bower  bf-iuw  ; 
By  pride,  and  wit,  and  rage,  pnd  rancour,  keen'd  t 
Of  man  alike,  if  good  or  bad,  the  foe  ! 
With  nose  upturn 'd  he  always  made  a  show 
.■Vs  if  he  smelt  some  nauseous  scent  ;  his  eye 
Was  cold  and  keen,  like  blast  from  boreal  snow  ; 
And  taunts  he  casten  forth  most  bitterly. 
Sueh  were  the  twain  that  off  drove  this  ungodly  fry 


The  first  was  w»tii  base  dunghill  rags  yclad, 
Tainting  the  gale,  in  which  they  flutter'd  light  ; 
Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad  ! 
His  hollow  oyne  shook  forth  a  sickly  light  ; 
And  o'er  his  l:\nk  jawbone,  in  piteous  plight, 
His  black  rough  beard  was  matted  rank  and  vile  ; 
Direful  to  see  !  a  heart-appalling  sight  ! 
Meantime  foul  scurf  and  blotches  him  defile  , 
And  dogs,  where'er  lie  went,  still  barked  nil  tho 

wlijii". 


Even  so  through  Brentford  town,  a  town  of  mud, 
A  herd  of  bristly  swine  is  priciv'd  along  ; 
The  filthy  beasts,  that  never  chew  the  cud,  [song, 
Still  grunt,  and  squeak,  and  sing  their  troublous 
And  oft  they  plunge  themselves  the  mire  among  ; 
But  aye  the  ruthless  driver  goads  them  on, 
And  aye  of  barking  dogs  the  bitter  throng 
Makes  them  renew  their  unmelodious  moan  ; 
No  «ver  find  they  restfrono  their  unresting  fone. 


A    POEM, 


TO    Tfl£    MEMORY    OF    SIR    ISAAC    NEWTON. 


INSCRIBED    TO 


THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE  SIR   ROBERT   WALPOI-E. 


SiiALL  the  great  soul  of  Newton  quit  this  earth, 

To  mingle  with  his  stai's  ;  and  every  Muse, 

Astonish'd  into  silence,  shun  the  weight 

Of  honours  due  to  his  illustrious  name  ? 

But  what  can  man  1 — Even  now  the  sons  of  light 

In  strains  high-warbled  to  seraphic  lyre, 

Hail  his  ai-rival  on  the  coast  of  bliss. 

Yet  am  not  I  deterr'd,  though  high  the  theme, 

And  sung  to  harps  of  angels  ;  for  with  you, 

Ethereal  flames  !  ambitious,  I  aspire 

In  Nature's  genei'al  symphony  to  join. 

And  what  new  wonders  can  ye  show  your  guest  ! 
NVho,  while  on  this  dim  spot,  where  mortals  toil 
Clouded  in  dust,  from  motion's  simple  laws, 
Could  trace  the  secret  hand  of  Providence, 
Wide-working  through  this  univei-sal  frame. 

Have  ye  not  iisten'd  while  he  bound  the  suns 
And  planets  to  their  spheres  !  the  unequal  task 
Of  human-kind  till  then.     Oft  had  they  roll'd 
O'er  erring  man  the  year,  and  oft  disgraced 
The  pride  of  schools,  before  their  course  was  known 
Full  in  its  causes  and  effects  to  him, 
Ml-piercing  sage  !  who  sat  not  down  and  dream'd 
Aomantic  schemes,  defended  by  the  din 
Of  specious  words,  and  tyranny  of  names  ; 
But,  bidding  his  amazing  mind  attend, 
And  with  heroic  patience  years  on  years 
Deep-searching,  saw  at  last  the  System  dawn, 
\nd  shine,  of  all  his  race,  on  him  alone. 

What  were  his  raptures  then  !  how  pure  !  how 
strong  ! 
And  what  the  triumphs  of  old  Greece  and  Rome, 
By  his  diminish'd,  but  the  pride  of  boys 
In  some  small  fray  victorious  !  when  instead 
Of  shattor'd  parcels  of  this  earth  usurp'd 
By  violence  unmanly,  and  sore  deeds 
Of  cruelty  and  blood.  Nature  herself 
Stood  all-subdued  by  him,  and  open  lai^ 
Her  ever-latent  glory  to  his  view. 

All  intellectual  eye,  our  solar  round 
First  gazing  through,  he  by  the  blended  power 
Of  gravitation  and  projection  saw 
The  whole  in  silent  harmoiiv  revolve. 


From  unassisted  vision  hid,  the  moons 

To  cheer  remoter  planets  numerous  form'd, 

By  him  in  all  their  mingled  tracts  were  seen. 

He  also  fix'd  our  wandering  queen  of  night. 

Whether  she  wanes  into  a  scanty  orb. 

Or,  waxing  broad,  with  her  pale  shadowy  light, 

In  a  soft  deluge  overflows  the  sky. 

Her  every  motion  clear-discerning,  he 

Adjusted  to  the  mutual  main,  and  taujrht 

Why  now  the  mighty  mass  of  water  swells 

Resistless,  heaving  on  the  broken  rocks. 

And  the  full  river  turning  :  till  again 

The  tide  revertive,  unattracted,  leaves 

A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind. 

Then  breaking  hence,  he  took  his  ardent  flight 
Through  the  blue  infinite  ;  and  every  star. 
Which  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter's  night 
Pours  on  the  eye,  or  astronomic  tube, 
Far-stretching,  snatches  from  the  dark  abyss  ; 
Or  such  as  farther  in  successive  skies 
To  fancy  shine  alone,  at  his  approach 
Blazed  into  suns,  the  living  centre  each 
Of  an  harmonious  system  :  all  combined. 
And  ruled  unerring  by  that  single  power, 
Which  draws  the  stone  projected  t-~  ■\lie  ground. 

0  unprofuse  magnificence  divine  1 
O  wisdom  truly  perfect  !  thus  to  call 
From  a  few  causes  such  a  scheme  of  things. 
Effects  so  various,  beautiful,  and  great. 
An  universe  complete  I     And,  O  beloved 
Of  Heaven  !  whose  well-purged  penetrative  eye, 
The  mystic  veil  transpiercing,  inly  scann'd 
The  rising,  moving,  wide-establish'd  frame. 

He,  first  of  men,  with  awful  wing  pursued 
The  comet  through  the  long  elliptic  curve. 
As  round  innunierous  worlds  he  wound  his  way  ; 
Till,  to  the  forehead  of  our  evening  sky 
Return'd,  the  blazing  wonder  glares  anew, 
And  o'er  the  trembling  nations  shakes  dismay. 

The  heavens  are  all  his  own  ;  from  the  wild  rule 
Of  whirling  vortices,  and  circling  spheres, 
To  their  first  great  simplicity  restored. 
The  schools  astonish'd  stood  ;  but  found  it  vain 
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To  combat  still  with  demonstration  strong, 
And,  unawaken'd,  dream  beneath  the  blaze 
Of  truth      At  once  their  pleasing  visions  fled 
With  the  gay  shadows  of  the  morning  mix'd, 
When  Newton  rose,  our  philosophic  sun. 

The  aerial  flow  of  sound  was  known  to  him, 
From  whence  it  first  in  wavy  circles  breaks, 
Till  the  touch'd  organ  takes  the  message  in. 
Nor  could  the  darting  beam  of  speed,  immense. 
Escape  his  swift  pursuit,  and  measuring  eye. 
Even  light  itself,  which  everything  displays, 
Shone  undiscovcr'd,  till  his  brighter  mind 
Untwisted  all  the  shining  robe  of  day  ; 
And,  from  the  whitening  uudistinguish'd  blaze, 
vSollecting  every  ray  into  his  kind. 
To  the  chai-in'd  eye  educed  the  gorgeous  train 
Of  parent  colour        First  the  flaming  red 
Sprung  vivid  forth  ;  the  tawny  orange  next  ; 
And  next  delicious  yelloM  ;  by  whose  siUe 
Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all-refreshing  green  : 
'I'lien  the  pure  blue,  that  swells  autumnal  skies, 
Ethereal  play'd  ;  and  then,  of  sadder  hue, 
Emerged  the  deepen'd  indico,  as  when 
The  heavy-skirted  evening  droops  with  frost  ; 
While  the  last  gleamings  of  refracted  light 
Died  in  the  fainting  violet  away. 
These,  when  the  clouds  distil  the  rosy  shower. 
Shine  out  distinct  adown  the  watery  bow  ; 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  dewy  vision  bends 
Delightful,  melting  on  the  fields  beneath. 
Myriads  of  mingling  dyes  from  these  result, 
And  myriads  still  remain  : — infinite  source 
Of  beauty,  ever  flushing,  ever  new  ! 

Did  ever  poet  imago  aught  so  fair, 
Dreaming   m  whispering  groves,   by  the  hoarse 

brook  1 
( )r  prophet,  to  whose  rapture  heaven  descends  ? 
Even  now  the  setting  sun  and  shifting  clouds, 
Seen,  Greenwich,  from  thy  lovely  heights,  declare 
How  just,  how  beauteous  the  refractive  law. 

The  noiseless  tide  of  time,  all  bearing  down 
To  vast  eternity's  unbounded  sea, 
Where  the  green  islands  of  the  happy  shine, 
He  stemm'd  alone  :  and  to  the  source  (involved 
Deep  in  primeval  gloom)  ascending,  raised 
His  lights  at  equal  distances,  to  guide 
Historian,  wilder'd  on  his  darksome  way. 

But  who  can  number  up  his  labours  1  who 
1 1  is  high  discoveries  sing  ?  when  but  a  few 
<  )f  the  deep-studying  race  can  stretch  their  minds 
To  what  he  knew.      In  fancy's  lighter  thought, 
How  shall  the  Muse  then  grasp  the  mighty  theme? 

What  wonder  thence  that  his  devotion  sweil'd 
Ilesponsive  to  his  knowledge  !  for  could  he. 
Whose  piercing  mental  eye  diffusive  saw 
The  finish'd  university  of  things, 
1  n  all  its  order,  magnitude  and  parts. 
Forbear  incessant  to  adore  that  Power 
Who  fills,  sustains,  and  actuates  the  whole  ! 

Say,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  happy  few, 
Who  saw  him  in  the  softest  lights  of  life. 


All  un withheld,  indulging  to  his  friends 

The  vast  unborrow'd  treasures  of  his  mind, 

Oh  speak  the  wondrous  man  !  how  mild,  how  calm« 

How  greatly  humble,  how  divinely  good  ; 

How  firm  establish'd  on  eternal  truth  ; 

Fervent  in  doing  well,  with  every  nerve 

Still  pressing  on,  forgetful  of  the  past, 

And  panting  for  perfection  :  far  above 

Those  little  cares,  and  visionary  joys, 

That  so  perplex  the  fond  impassion'd  heart 

Of  ever  cheated,  ever  trusting  man. 

And  you,  ye  hopeless  gloomy-minded  tribe, 
You  who,  unconscious  of  those  nobler  flights 
That  reach  impatient  at  immortal  life,- 
Against  the  prime  endearing  privilege 
Of  being  dare  contend,  say,  can  a  soul 
Of  such  extensive,  deep,  tremendous  powers, 
Enlarging  still,  be  but  a  finer  breath 
Of  spirits  dancing  through  their  tubes  awhile. 
And  then  for  ever  lost  in  vacant  air  ? 

But  hark  !  methinks  I  hear  a  warning  voice, 
Solemn  as  when  some  awful  change  is  come, 
Sound  through  the  world — 'Tis  done  !  The  mea- 
sure 's  full  ; 
And  I  resign  my  charge. — Ye  mouldering  stones, 
Th.at  build  the  towering  pyramid,  the  proud 
Triumphal  arch,  the  monument  effaced 
By  ruthless  ruin,  and  whate'er  supports 
The  worship'd  name  of  hoar  antiquity, 
Down  to  the  dust  !  what  grandeur  can  ye  boast 
While  Newton  lifts  his  column  to  the  skies. 
Beyond  the  waste  of  time.     Let  no  weak  drop 
Be  shed  for  him.     The  virgin  in  her  bloom 
Cut  off",  the  joyous  youth,  and  darling  child, 
These  are  the  tombs  that  claim  the  tender  tear. 
And  elegiac  song.     But  Newton  calls 
For  other  notes  of  gratulation  high, 
That  now  he  wanders  through  those  endless  worlds 
He  here  so  well  described,  and  wondering  talks 
And  hymns  their  Author  with  his  glad  compeers. 
Oh,  Britain's  boast !  whether  with  angels  thou 
Sittestin  dread  discourse,  or  fellow-blest, 
Who  joy  to  see  the  honour  of  their  kind  ; 
Or  whether,  mounted  on  cherubic  wing. 
Thy  swift  career  is  with  the  whii'ling  orbs, 
Comparing  things  with  things,  in  rapture  lost. 
And  grateful  adoration,  for  that  light 
So  plenteous  ray'd  into  thy  mind  below, 
From  Light  himself  ;  oh,  look  with  pity  down 
On  human-kind,  a  frail  erroneous  race  ! 
Exalt  the  spirit  of  a  downward  world  ! 
O'er  thy  dejected  country  chief  preside. 
And  be  her  genius  call'd  !  her  studies  raise. 
Correct  her  manners,  ard  inspire  her  youth. 
For,  though  depraved  and  sunk,  she  brought  the« 

forth. 
And  glories  in  thy  name  ;  she  points  thee  out 
To  all  her  sons,  and  bids  them  eye  thy  star  : 
While  in  expectance  of  the  second  life. 
When  time  shall  be  no  more,  thy  sacred  dust 
Sleeps  with  her  kings,  and  dignifies  the  scene. 


A     POEM, 

TO 

THE   MEMORY    OF   THE   RIGHT   HON.  THE   LORD    TALBOT, 


I.ATE   CHANCELLOR    OF    OREAT    BRITAIN. 


ADDRESSED  TO  HIS  SON. 


While,  with  the  public,  you,  my  Lord,  lament 
A  tVieiul  and  father  lost  ;  permit  the  Muse, — 
riie  Muse  assign'd  of  old  a  double  theme, — 
Til  praise  dead  worth  and  humble  living  pride. 
Whose  generous  task  begins  where  interest  ends  ; 
Permit  her  on  a  Talbot's  tomb  to  lay 
This  cordial  verse  sincere,  by  truth  inspired, 
Which  means  not  to  bestow  but  borrow  fame. 
Yes,  she  may  sing  his  matchless  virtues  now — 
Qnhappy  that  she  may.     But  where  begin  ■ 
How  from  the  diamond  single  out  each  ray, 
W  here  all,  though   trembling   with   ten   thousand 
Effuse  one  dazzling  undivided  light  ?  [Isues. 

Let  the  low-minded  of  these  narrow  days 
No  more  presume  to  deem  the  lofty  tale 
Of  ancient  times,  in  pity  to  their  own, 
Romance.     In  Talbot,  we  united  saw 
The  piercing  eye,  the  quick  enlighten'd  soul, 
The  graceful  rase,  the  flowing  tongue  of  Gi'eece, 
Join'd  to  the  virtues  and  the  force  of  Rome. 

Eternal  Wisdom,  that  all-quickening  sun, 
tVhence  every  life,  in  just  proportion,  draws 
l-)irecting  liglU  and  actuating  fiame, 
Ne'er  with  a  larger  portion  of  its  beams 
Awaken'd  mia-tal  clay.     Hence  steady,  calm. 
Diffusive,  dee]),  and  clear,  his  reason  saw. 
With  instantaneous  view,  the  truth  of  things  ; 
Thief  what  to  human  life  and  human  bliss 
Pertains,  that  noblest  science,  fit  for  man  : 
And  hence,  responsive  to  his  knowledge,  glow'd 
His  ardent  virtue.      Igiivirance  and  vice. 
In  consort  foul,  agree  ;  each  heightening  each  ; 
Willie  virtue  draws  from  knowledge  brigiitcr  fire. 

What  grand,  what  comely,  or  what  tender  sense, 
What  talent,  or  what  virtue,  was  not  his  ? 
Wliat  that  can  render  man  or  great  or  good, 
<iive  useful  worth,  or  amiable  grace  1 
.\or  could  he  lirook  in  studious  shade  to  lie, 
i  n  Soft  retirement,  indolently  ])leased 
With  selKsh  peace.      The  siren  of  the  wise, 
(Who  steals  the  Acinian  song,  and,  in  the  shape 
Of  virtue,  wooes  them  from  a  worthless  world) 
Though  ileep  he  felt  her  charms,  could  never  meli 
His  .strenuous  spirit,  recollected,  calm, 
As  .silent  night,  yet  active  as  the  day.  • 


The  more  the  bold,  die  bustling,  and  the  baid. 
Press  to  usurp  the  reins  of  power,  the  more 
Behoves  it  virtue,  with  indignant  zeal, 
To  cheek  their  combination.     Shall  low  view.s 
Of  sneaking  interest  or  luxurious  vice. 
The  villain's  passions,  quicken  mm-e  to  toil. 
And  dart  a  livelier  vigour  through  the  soul, 
Than  these  that,  mingled  with  our  truest  good, 
With  present  honour  and  immortal  fame. 
Involve  the  good  of  all?     An  empty  form 
Is  the  weak  virtue,  that  amid  the  shade 
Lamenting  lies,  with  future  schemes  amused, 
While  wickedness  and  folly,  kindred  powers, 
Confound  the  world.     A  Talbot's,  different  fai-, 
Sprung  ardent  into  action,  that  disdaiii'd 
To  lose  in  deathlike  sloth  one  ])ulse  of  life. 
That  might  be  saved  ;  disdaiiTd  for  coward  ease, 
And  her  insipid  pleasures,  to  resign 
The  prize  of  glory,  the  keen  sweets  of  toil. 
And  those  high  joys  that  teach  the  truly  gr^at 
To  live  for  others,  and  for  others  die. 

Early,  behold  !  he  breaks  benign  on  life. 
Not  breathing  more  beneficence,  the  Spring 
Leads  in  her  swelling  train  the  gentle  airs  : 
While  gay,  beliind  her,  smiles  the  kindling  waste 
Of  ruffian  storms  and  winter's  lawless  rage. 
In  him  Astrrea,  to  this  dim  abode 
Of  ever  wandering  men,  returiiM  again  : 
To  bless  them  his  deli<;ht,  to  l)ri,i:,'  them  back. 
From  thorny  error,  from  unjoyous  wrong, 
Into  the  paths  of  kind  primeval  faith. 
Of  happiness  and  justice.      All  his  parts. 
His  virtues  all,  collected,  sought  tlie  good 
Of  human  kind.     For  thai  he,  fer\ent,  felt 
The  thi'ob  of  patriots,  when  they  model  states  • 
Anxious  for  tliat,  nor  needful  slee])  ct)uld  lioid 
His  still-awaken'd  soul  ;  nor  friends  had  charp"; 
To  steal,  v,illi  pleasing  guile,  one  useful  hour  , 
'I'oil  i<new  no  languor,  no  attraction  joy. 
Thus  with  unwearied  stejts,  by  \  irtue  led, 
He  gain'd  the  summit  of  th.-it  sacred  hill, 
Wliere,raised  above  bipck  Envy's  darkening  cloii'.a, 
Her  spotless  temple  lifts  its  radiant  front. 
Be  named,  victorious  ravagevs,  no  more  ! 
Vanish,  ve  h  uiian  come'^s  !  sl^riiLlt  vovr  b!.\-e  I 
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Ye  that  your  glory  to  your  terrors  owe, 
As,  o'er  the  gazing  desolated  earth, 
You  scatter  famine,  pestilence,  and  war  ; 
Vanish  !  before  this  vernal  sun  of  fame  ; 
KflTulgent  sweetness  !  beaming  life  and  joy. 

How  the  heart  listen'd,  while  he,  pleading,  spoke! 
While  on  the  enlighten'd  mind,  with  winning  art, 
His  gentle  reason  so  persuasive  stole, 
That  the  charm'd  hearer  thought  it  was  his  own. 
Ah  !  when,  ye  studious  of  the  laws,  again 
Shall  such  enchanting  lessons  bless  your  ear  1 
VV'lien  shall  again  the  darkest  truths,  perplex'd, 
Be  set  in  ample  day  ?  when  shall  the  harsh 
And  arduous  open  into  smiling  ease  ? 
The  solid  mix  with  elegant  delight  ? 
His  w.as  the  talent  with  the  purest  light 
At  once  to  pour  conviction  on  the  soul. 
And  warm  with  lawful  flame  the  impassion'd  heart. 
That  dangerous  gift  with  him  was  safely  lodged 
By  Heaven.     He,  sacred  to  his  country's  cause, 
To  trample  want  and  worth,  to  suffering  right, 
To  the  lone  widow's  and  her  orphan's  woes. 
Reserved  the  mighty  charm.     With  equal  brow, 
Despising  then  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  power. 
He  all  that  noblest  eloquence  effused. 
Which  generous  passion,  taught  by  reason,  breathes : 
Then  spoke  the  man  ;  and,  over  barren  art, 
I'revaii'd  abundant  nature.     Freedom  then 
His  client  was,  humanity  and  truth. 

Placed  on  the  seat  of  justice,  there  he  reiarn'd, 
In  a  superior  sphere  of  cloudless  day, 
A  pure  intelligence.     No  tumult  there, 
No  dark  emotion,  no  intemperate  heat, 
No  passion  e'er  disturb'd  the  clear  serene 
That  round  him  spread.     A  zeal  for  right  alont, 
Tlie  love  of  justice,  like  the  steady  sun, 
Its  equal  ardour  lent  ;  and  sometimes  raised 
Against  the  sous  of  violence,  of  pride, 
And  bold  deceit,  hi?  indignation  gleam'd. 
Yet  still  by  sober  dignity  restrain'd. 
As  intuition  quick,  he  snatch'd  the  truth. 
Yet  with  progressive  patience,  step  by  step, 
Self-difhdent,  or  to  the  slower  kind, 
He  through  the  maze  of  falsehood  traced  it  on, 
Till,  at  the  last,  evolved,  it  full  appear'd. 
And  even  the  loser  own'd  the  just  decree. 

But  when,  in  senates,  he,  to  freedom  firm, 
j'^nlighten'd  freedom,  plann'd  salubrious  laws. 
His  various  learning,  his  wide  knowledge,  then. 
His  insight  deep  into  Britannia's  weal, 
Spontaneous  seem'd  from  simple  sense  to  flow, 
And  the  plain  patriot  smooth'd  the  brow  of 
No  specious  swell,  no  frothy  pomp  of  words 
Fell  on  the  cheated  ear  ;  no  studied  maze 
Of  declamation,  to  perplex  the  right, 
He,  darkening,  threw  around  :  safe  in  itself, 
in  its  own  force,  all-powerful  reason  spoke  ; 
While  on  the  great,  the  ruling  point,  at  once. 
He  stream'd  decisive  day,  and  show'd  it  vain 
To  lengthen  farther  out  the  clear  debate. 
Conviction  breathes  conviction  ;  to  the  heart, 
Pour'd  ardent  forth  in  eloquence  unbid, 
The  heart  attends  .  for  let  the  venal  try 
Their  every  hardening  stupifying  art. 
Truth  must  prevail,  zeal  will  enkindle  zeal, 
And  Nature,  skilful  touch'd,  is  honest  still. 

Behold  him  in  the  councils  of  his  prince. 
What  faithful  light  he  lenas  !     How  i-are,in  courts, 
oueh  wisdom  !  such  abilities  !  and  join'd 
To  virtue  so  determined,  public  zeal, 


And  honour  of  such  adamantine  proof. 

As  even  corruption,  hopeless,  and  o'er-awed. 

Durst  not  have  tempted  !  <-.  Yet  of  manners  mllJ, 

And  winning  every  heart,  he  knew  to  please. 

Nobly  to  please  ;  while  equally  he  scorn'd 

Or  adulation  to  receive,  or  give. 

Happy  the  state,  where  wakes  a  ruling  eye 

Of  such  inspection  keen,  and  general  care  ! 

lieneath  a  guard  so  vigilant,  so  pure. 

Toil  may  resign  his  careless  head  to  rest. 

And  ever-jealous  freedom  sleep  in  peace. 

Ah  !  lost  untimely  !  lost  in  downward  days  ! 

And  many  a  patriot  counsel  with  him  lost ! 

Counsels  that  might  have  humbled  Britain's  foe, 

Her  native  foe,  from  eldest  time  by  fate 

Appointed,  as  did  once  a  Talbot's  arras. 

Let  learning,  arts,  let  universal  worth, 
Lament  a  patron  lost,  a  friend  and  judge. 
Unlike  the  sons  of  vanity,  that,  veil'd 
Beneath  the  patron's  prostituted  name,  . 
Dare  sacrifice  a  worthy  man  to  pride, 
And  flush  confusion  o'er  an  honest  cheek. 
When  he  conferr'd  a  grace,  it  seem'd  a  debt 
Which  he  to  merit,  to  the  public,  paid, 
And  to  the  great  all-bounteous  Source  of  Good. 
His  sympathising  heart  itself  i-eceived 
The  generous  obligation  he  bestow'd. 
This,  this  indeed,  is  patronizing  worth. 
Their  kind  protector  him  the  Muses  own. 
But  scorn  with  noble  pride  the  boasted  aid 
Of  tasteless  vanity's  insulting  hand. 
The  gracious  stream,  that  cheers  the  letter'd  world. 
Is  not  the  noisy  gift  of  summer's  noon. 
Whose  sudden  current,  from  the  naked  root. 
Washes  the  little  soil  which  yet  remain'd. 
And  only  more  dejects  the  blushing  flowers  : 
No,  'tis  the  soft  descending  dews  at  eve. 
The  silent  treasures  of  the  vernal  year, 
Indulging  deep  theu-  stores,  the  still  night  long  : 
Till,  with  returning  morn,  the  freshen'd  world 
Is  fragrance  all,  all  beauty,  joy,  and  song. 

Still  let  me  view  him  in  the  pleasing  light 
Of  private  life,  where  pomp  forgets  to  glare. 
And  where  the  plain  unguarded  soul  is  seen. 
There,  with  that  truest  greatness  he  appear'd 
Which  thinks  not  of  appearing  ;  kindly  veil'd 
In  the  soft  graces  of  the  friendly  scene. 
Inspiring  social  confidence  and  ease. 
As  free  the  converse  of  the  wise  and  good, 
As  joyous,  disentangling  every  power. 
And  breathing  mix'd  improvement  with  deliglif, 
As  when  amid  the  various-blossom 'd  spring. 
Or  gentle-beaming  autumn's  pensive  shade. 
The  philosopnic  mind  with  nature  talks. 
Say  ye,  his  sons,  his  dear  remains,  with  whom 
The  father  laid  superfluous  state  aside. 
Yet  raised  your  filial  duty  thence  the  more. 
With  friendship  raised  it,  with  esteem,  with  lore 
Beyond  the  ties  of  blood,  oh  !  speak  the  joy, 
The  pure  serene,  the  cheerful  wisdom  mild. 
The  virtuous  spirit,  which  his  vacant  hours. 
In  semblance  of  amusement,  through  the  breast 
Infused.     And  thou,  0  Bundle*!  lend  thy  strain, 
Thou  darling  friend  !  thou  brother  of  his  soul ! 
In  whom  the  head  and  heart  their  stores  unite  : 
Whatever  fancy  paints,  invention  pours. 
Judgment  digests,  the  well-tuned  bosom  feels. 
Truth  natural,  moral,  or  divine,  has  taught, 

*  Dr.  Uun<Ue,  Into  bishop  of  Derry  in  Ireland. 
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The  virtues  dictate  or  the  Muses  sing. 
Lend  me  the  plaiut,  which,  to  the  lonely  main, 
With  memory  conversing,  you  will  pour, 
As  on  the  pebbled  shore  you,  pensive,  stray, 
Where  Derry's  mountains  a  bleak  cresceat  form, 
A  nd  mid  their  ample  round  receive  the  waves. 
That  from  the  frozen  pole,  resounding,  rush, 
Impetuous.    Though  from  native  sun-shine  driven, 
Driven  from  ^our  friends,  the  sun-shine  of  the  soul, 
By  slanderous  zeal,  and  politics  infirm. 
Jealous  of  worth  ;  yet  will  you  bless  your  lot. 
Yet  will  you  triumph  in  your  glorious  fate. 
Whence  Talbot's  friendship  glows  to  future  times. 
Intrepid,  warm  !  of  kindred  tempers  born  ; 
Nursed,  by  experience,  into  slow  esteem. 
Calm  confidence  unbounded,  love  not  blind. 
And  the  sweet  light  from  mingled  minds  disclosed. 
From  mingled  chymic  oils  as  bursts  the  fire. 

I  too  remember  well  that  cheerful  bowl. 
Which  round  his  table  flow'd.     The  serious  there 
Mix'd  with  the  sportive,  with  the  learn'd  the  plain  ; 
Mirth  soften'd  wisdom,  candour  temper'd  mii-th  ; 
And  wit  its  honey  lent,  without  the  sting. 
Not  simple  nature's  unaff"ected  sons. 
The  blameless  Indians,  round  the  forest-cheer, 
In  sunny  lawn  or  shady  covert  set. 
Hold  more  unspotted  converse  :  nor,  of  old, 
Rome's  awful  consuls,  her  dictator-swains. 
As  on  the  product  of  their  Sabine  farms 
They  fared,  with  stricter  virtue  fed  the  soul : 
Nor  yet  in  Athens,  at  an  Attic  meal. 
Where  Socrates  presided,  fairer  truth. 
More  elegant  humanity,  more  grace. 
Wit  more  refined,  or  deeper  science  reign'a. 

But  far  beyond  the  little  vulgar  bounds 
Of  family,  or  friends,  or  native  land. 
By  just  degrees,  and  with  proportion'd  flame. 
Extended  his  benevolence  :  a  friend 
To  human  kind,  to  parent  nature's  works. 
Of  free  access,  and  of  engaging  grace, 
Such  as  a  brother  to  a  brother  owes. 
He  kept  an  open  judging  ear  for  all. 
And  spread  an  open  countenance,  where  smiled 
The  fair  effulgence  of  an  open  heart  : 
While  on  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  high,  the  low, 
With  equal  ray,  his  ready  goodness  shone : 
For  nothing  human  foreign  was  to  him. 

Thus  to  a  dread  inheritance,  my  Lord, 
And  hard  to  be  supported,  you  succeed  : 
But  kept  by  virtue,  as  by  virtue  gain'd, 
It  will,  through  latest  time,  enrich  your  race. 
When  grosser  wealth  shall  moulder  into  dust. 
And  with  their  authors  in  oblivion  sunk 
Vain  titles  lie,  the  servile  badges  oft 
Of  mean  submission,  not  the  meed  of  worth. 
True  genuine  honour  its  large  patent  holds 
Of  all  mankind,  through  every  land  and  age, 
Of  universal  reason's  various  sons, 
And  even  of  God  himself,  sole  perfect  Judge  ! 
Yet  know  these  noblest  honours  of  the  mind 
On  rigid  terms  descend  :  the  high-placed  heir, 
Scann'd  by  the  public  eye,  that,  with  keen  gaze, 
Malignant  seeks  out  faults,  cannot  through  life, 
AiTsid  the  nameless  insects  of  a  court, 
Unheeded  steal  :  but,  with  his  sire  compared. 
He  must  be  glorious,  or  he  must  be  scorn'd. 


This  truth  to  you,  who  merit  well  to  bear 
A  name  to  Britons  dear,  the  officious  Muse 
May  safely  sing,  and  sing  without  reserve. 

Vain  were  the  plaint,  and  ignorant  the  tear. 
That  should  a  Talbot  mourn.     Ourselves,  indeed. 
Our  country  robb'd  of  her  delight  and  strength, 
We  may  lament      Yet  let  us,  grateful,  joy. 
That  we  such  virtues  knew,  such  virtues  felt, 
And  feel  them  still,  teaching  our  views  to  rise 
Through  ever-brightening  scenes  of  future  worlds. 
Be  dumb,  ye  worst  of  zealots  !  ye  that,  prone 
To  thoughtless  dust,  renounce  that  generous  hope 
Whence  every  joy  below  its  spirit  draws, 
And  every  pain  its  balm  :  a  "Talbot's  light, 
A  Talbot's  virtues  claim  another  source, 
Than  the  blind  maze  of  undesigning  blood  ; 
Nor  when  that  vital  fountain  plays  no  more. 
Can  they  be  quench'd  amid  the  gelid  stream. 

Methinks  I  see  his  mounting  spirit,  freed 
From  tangling  earth,  regain  the  realms  of  day. 
Its  native  country,  whence,  to  bless  mankind. 
Eternal  Goodness,  on  this  darksome  spot. 
Had  ray'd  it  down  a  while.     Behold  !  approved. 
By  the  tremendous  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth. 
And  to  the  Almighty  Father's  presence  join'd, 
He  takes  his  rank,  in  glory,  and  in  bliss. 
Amid  the  human  worthies.     Glad  around 
Crowd  his  compatriot  shades,  and  point  him  out 
With  joyful  pride,  Britannia's  blameless  boast. 
Ah  !  who  is  he,  that  with  a  fonder  eye 
Meets  thine  enraptured  ? — 'Tis  the  best  of  sons' 
The  best  of  friends  !  — -  Too  soon  is  realized 
That  hope,  which  once  forbad  thy  tears  to  flow  t 
Meanwhile  the  kindred  souls  of  every  land, 
(Howe'er  divided  in  the  fretful  days 
Of  prejudice  and  error)  mingled  now. 
In  one  selected  never-jarring  state. 
Where  God  himself  their  only  monarch  reigns, 
Partake  the  joy  :  yet,  such  the  sense  that  still 
Remains  of  earthly  woes,  for  us  below. 
And  for  our  loss  they  drop  a  pitying  tear. 
But  cease,  presumptuous  Muse,  nor  vainly  strive 
To  quit  this  cloudy  sphere  that  binds  thee  down  : 
'Tis  not  for  mortal  hand  to  trace  these  scenes, 
Scenes,  that  our  gross  ideas  gi-oveling  cast 
Behind,  and  strike  our  boldest  language  dumb. 

Forgive,  immortal  shade  !  if  aught  from  earth. 
From  dust  low-warbled,  to  those  groves  can  rise, 
W^here  flows  celestial  harmony,  forgive 
This  fond  supei-fluous  verse.     With  deep-felt  voicej 
On  every  heart  impress'd,  thy  deeds  themselves 
Attest  thy  praise.     Thy  praise  the  widow's  sigha^ 
And  orphan's  tears  embalm.     The  good,  the  bad. 
The  sons  of  justice  and  the  sons  of  strife. 
All  who  or  freedom  or  who  interest  prize, 
A  deep-divided  nation's  parties  all, 
Conspire  to  swell  thy  spotless  praise  to  heaven. 
Glad  heaven  receives  it,  and  seraphic  lyres 
With  songs  of  triumph  thy  arrival  hail. 
How  vain  this  tribute  then  !  this  lowly  lay  ! 
Yet  nought  is  vain  which  gratitude  inspires. 
The  Muse,  besides,  her  duty  thus  approves 
To  virtue,  to  her  country,  to  mankind. 
To  ruling  nature,  that,  in  glorious  charge. 
As  to  her  priestess,  gives  it  her,  to  hymn 
1  WJiatever  good  and  excellent  she  fornis. 
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EPITAPH  ON  JIISS  STANLEY. 

Here,  Stanley  !  rest,  escaped  this  mortal  strife. 
Above  the  joys,  beyond  the  woes  of  hfe. 
Fierce  pangs  no  more  thy  lively  beauties  stain, 
And  sternly  try  thee  with  a  year  of  pain  : 
No  more  sweet  patience,  feigning  oft  relief, 
Lisjhts  thy  sick  eye,  to  cheat  a  parent's  grief  : 
With  tender  art,  to  save  her  anxious  groan, 
No  moi-e  thy  bosom  presses  down  its  own  : 
Now  well-earn'd  peace  is  thine,  and  bliss  sincere  : 
Oui-s  be  the  lenient,  not  unpleasing  tear  ! 

O  born  to  bloom,  then  sink  beneath  the  storm  ; 
To  show  us  Virtue  in  her  fairest  form  ; 
To  show  us  artless  Reason's  moral  reign. 
What  boastful  Science  arrogates  in  vain  ; 
The  obedient  passions,  knowing  each  their  part  ; 
Calm  light  the  head,  and  harmony  the  heart  ! 

Yes,  we  must  follow  soon,  will  glad  obey, 
When  a  few  suns  have  roU'd  their  cares  away, 
Tired  with  vain  life,  will  close  the  willing  eye  : 
'Tis  the  great  bii-th-right  of  mankind  to  die. 
Blest  be  the  bark,  that  wafts  us  to  the  shore. 
Where  death-divided  friends  shall  part  no  more  '. 
To  join  thee  there,  here  with  thy  dust  repose, 
Is  all  the  hope  thy  hapless  mother  knows. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  MURDOCH, 

RECTOR  OP   STRADDISHALI.  IV  SUFFOLK.    1738. 

Thus  safely  low,  my  friend,  thou  canst  not  fall  : 
Here  reigns  a  deep  tranquillity  o'er  all  ; 
No  noise,  no  care,  no  vanity,  no  strife  ; 
Men,  woods,  and  fields,  all  breathe  untroubled  life. 
Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear  ; 
Trust  me,  the  tender  arc  the  most  severe. 
Guard,  while  'tis  thine,  thy  philosophic  ease. 
And  ask  no  joy  but  that  of  virtuous  peace  ; 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  storms  of  fate  : 
High  bUss  is  only  for  a  higher  state. 


A  PARAPHRASE  ON  THE  LATTER  PART  OF  THE 
SIXTH  CHAPTER  OF  ST.  MATTHEW. 

Wheh  my  breast  labours  with  oppressive  care, 
And  o'er  my  cheek  descends  the  falling  tear  ; 
While  all  my  warring  passions  are  at  strife, 
Oh,  let  me  listen  to  the  words  of  life  ! 
Raptures  deep-felt  his  doctrine  did  impart, 
And  thus  he  raised  from  earth  the  drooping  heart : 


Think  not,  when  all  your  scanty  stores  affoid 
Is  spread  at  once  upou  the  sparing  board  ; 
Think  not,  when  worn  the  homely  robe  appears. 
While,  on  the  roof,  the  howling  tempest  bears  ; 
What  farther  shall  thus  feeble  life  sustain, 
And  what  shall  clothe  these  shivering  limbs  again. 
Say,  does  not  life  its  nourishment  exceed  ? 
And  the  fair  body  its  investing  weed  ? 

Behold  1  and  look  away  your  low  despair 

See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air  : 
To  them,  nor  stores,  nor  granaries,  belong, 
Nought  but  the  woodland,  and  the  pleasing  song  ; 
Yet,  your  kind  heavenly  Father  bends  his  eye 
On  the  least  wing,  that  flits  along  the  sky. 
To  him  they  sing  when  Spring  renews  the  plain, 
To  him  they  cry  in  Winter's  pinching  reign  ; 
Nor  is  their  music  nor  their  plaint  in  vain  : 
He  hears  the  gay,  ana  the  distressful  call, 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all. 

Observe  the  rising  lily's  snowy  grace. 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race  ; 
They  neither  toil,  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow, 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush  !  how  bright  they  glow  I 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare  ! 
What  king  so  shining  !  or  what  queen  so  fair  : 

If,  ceaseless,  thus  the  fowls  of  heaven  he  feeds  ; 
If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spreads  ; 
Will  he  not  care  for  you,  ye  faithless,  say  ? 
Is  he  unwise  1  or,  are  ye  less  than  they  ! 


O  THOU,  whose  tender  serious  eyes 
Expressive  speak  the  mind  1  love  ; 
The  gentle  azure  of  the  skies. 
The  pensive  shadows  of  the  grove  : 

O  mix  their  beauteous  beams  with  mine, 
And  let  us  interchange  our  hearts  ; 
Let  all  their  sweetness  on  me  shine, 
Pour'd  through  my  soul  be  all  their  darts. 

Ah  I  'tis  too  much  !  I  cannot  bear 
At  once  so  soft,  so  keen,  a  ray  : 
In  pity,  then,  my  lovely  fair, 
O  turn  these  killing  eyes  away  ! 

But  wh.at  avails  it  to  conceal 

One  charm,  where  nought  but  charms  we  see  I 

Their  lustre  then  again  reveal. 

And  let  me,  Myra,  die  of  thee. 
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SONG. 

One  day  the  god  of  fond  desire, 
Ou  mischief  bent,  to  Damon  said, 

Why  not  disclose  your  tender  fire, 
Not  own  it  to  the  lovely  maid  ? 

The  shepherd  mark'd  his  treacherous  art. 
And,  softly  sighing,  thus  replied  : 

Tis  true  you  have  subdued  my  heart. 
But  shall  not  triumph  o'er  my  pride. 

The  slave  in  private  only  beai-s 

Your  bondage,  who  his  love  conceals  : 

Hut  when  his  passion  he  declares, 

You  drag  him  at  your  chariot- wheels. 


Hard  is  the  fate  of  him  who  loves, 
Yet  dares  not  tell  his  trembling  pain. 

But  to  the  sympathetic  groves. 
But  to  the  lonely  listening  plain. 

Oh  !  when  she  blesses  next  your  shade. 
Oh  !  when  her  footsteps  next  are  seen 

In  flowery  tracUs  along  the  mead. 
In  fresher  mazes  o'er  the  green. 

Ye  gentle  spirits  of  the  vale. 

To  whom  the  tears  of  love  are  dear. 

From  dying  lilies  waft  a  gale, 
And  sigh  my  sorrows  in  her  ear. 

Oh  tell  her  what  she  cannot  blame. 

Though  fear  my  tongue  must  ever  bind  ; 

Oh  tell  her  that  my  virtuous  flame 
Is  as  her  spotless  soul  refined. 

Not  her  own  guardian  angel  eyes 
With  chaster  tenderness  his  care. 

Not  purer  her  own  wishes  rise. 

Not  holier  her  own  sighs  in  prayer. 

But  if,  at  first,  her  virgin  fear 

Should  start  at  love's  suspected  name, 

With  that  of  friendship  soothe  her  ear — 
True  love  and  friendship  are  the  same. 


UifU&S  with  my  Amanda  blest, 

In  vain  I  twine  the  woodbine  bower 

Unless  to  deck  her  sweeter  breast. 
In  vain  I  rear  the  breathing  flower. 

Awaken'd  by  the  genial  year, 

lu  vain  the  birds  around  me  sing  ; 

Ir.  vain  the  freshening  fields  appear  : 
Without  my  love  there  is  no  spring. 


For  ever,  Foi'tune,  wilt  thou  pi-ove 
An  unrelenting  foe  to  love. 
And  when  we  meet  a  mutual  hear;, 
Come  in  between,  and  bid  us  part  : 

Bid  us  sigh  on  fi-om  day  to  day, 
And  wish,  and  wish  the  soul  away  : 
Till  youth  and  genial  years  are  flown. 
And  all  the  life  of  life  is  gone  1 

But  busy,  busy  still  art  thou. 
To  bind  the  loveless  joyless  vow. 
The  heart  fi-om  pleasure  to  delude, 
To  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude. 

For  once,  0  Fortune  !  hear  my  pray^ 
And  I  absolve  thy  future  care  ; 
All  other  blessings  I  resign. 
Make  but  the  dear  Amanda  mine. 


Come,  gentle  god  of  solt  desire. 

Come  and  possess  my  happy  breast. 

Not  fury-like  in  flames  and  fire, 
Or  frantic  folly's  wiidness  drest ; 

But  come  in  friendship's  angel-guise  : 
Yet  dearer  thou  than  friendship  ar:. 

More  tender  spirit  in  thy  eyes, 
More  sweet  emotions  at  the  heart. 

0  come  with  goodness  in  thy  train. 

With  peace  and  pleasure  void  of  storui. 

And  wouldst  thou  me  for  ever  gain, 
Put  on  Amanda's  winning  form. 


Tell  me,  thou  soul  of  her  I  love. 
Ah  !  tell  me,  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 

A)  what  delightful  world  above, 
Appomted  for  the  happy  dead  ? 

Or  dost  thou,  free,  at  pleasure,  roam, 
And  sometimes  share  thy  lover's  woe  ; 

Where,  void  of  thee,  his  cheerless  home 
Can  now,  alas  I  no  comfort  know  ? 

Oh  !  if  thou  hover'st  round  my  walk, 
While,  under  every  well-known  tree, 

I  to  thy  fancied  shadow  t:ilk, 
And  every  tear  is  full  of  thee  ; 

Should  then  the  weary  eye  of  grief, 
Beside  some  sympathetic  stream, 

In  slumber  find  a  short  relief. 

Oh  visit  thou  my  soothing  di-cnm  ! 
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()  NIGHTINGALE,  best  poet  of  the  ^rove, 

That  plaintive  strain  can  ne'er  belong  to  thee, 
Blest  in  the  full  possession  of  thy  love  : 

0  lend  that  strain,  sweet  Nightingale,  to  me  ! 

'Tis  mine,  alas  !  to  mourn  my  wretched  fate  : 

1  love  a  maid  who  all  my  bosom  charms, 
^'et  lose  my  days  without  this  lovely  mate  ; 

Inhuman  Fortune  keeps  her  from  my  arms. 

\  ou,  happy  birds  !  by  nature's  simple  laws 

Lead  your  soft  lives,  sustain'd  by  nature's  fare  : 

■^'ou  dwell  wherever  roving  fancy  draws, 
And  love  and  song  is  all  your  pleasing  care  : 

IJut  we,  vain  slaves  of  interest  and  of  pride, 
Dare  not  be  blest,  lest  envious  tongues  should 

And  hence  in  vain  I  languish  for  my  bride  ;  [blame: 
0  mourn  with  me,  sweet  bird,  my  hapless  flame. 


ODE   TO  SERAPHINA. 

The  wanton's  charms,  however  bright, 

.Vrc  like  the  false  illusive  light. 

Whose  flattering  unauspicious  blaze 

'I'o  precipices  oft  betrays  : 

But  that  sweet  lay  your  beauties  dart. 

Which  clears  the  mind,  and  cleans  the  hearty 

[s  like  the  sacred  queen  of  night, 

Who  pours  a  lovely  gentle  light 

Wide  o'er  the  dark,  by  wanderers  blest, 

Conducting  them  to  peace  and  rest. 

A  vicious  love  depraves  the  mind, 
'Tis  anguish,  guilt,  and  folly  join'd  ; 
But  Seraphina's  eyes  dispense 
A  mild  and  gracious  influeace  ; 
Such  as  in  visions  angels  shed 
Around  the  heaven-illumined  head. 
To  love  thee,  Seraphina,  sure 
1 3  to  be  tender,  happy,  pui'e  ; 
■f  is  from  low  passions  to  escape. 
And  woo  bright  Virtue's  fairest  shape  , 
'Tis  ecstasy  with  wisdom  join'd. 
And  heaven  infused  into  the  mind. 


ODIC   ON   iEOLUSS  UARP  ♦. 

Ethereal  race,  inhabitants  of  air. 

Who  hymn  your  God  amid  the  secret  grove  ; 
Ye  unseen  beings  to  my  harp  repair, 

And  raise  majestic  sti-ains,  or  melt  in  love. 

Those  tender  notes,  how  kindly  they  upbraid. 
With  what  soft  woe  they  thrill  the  lover's  heart  ! 

Sure  from  the  hand  of  some  unhaj)py  maid. 

Who  died  of  love,  these  sweet  complainings  part. 

But  hark  !  that  strain  v.-as  of  a  graver  tone. 
On  the  deep  strings  his  hand  some  hermit  throws ; 

Or  he  the  sacred  bard  f  who  sat  alone. 

In  the  drear  waste,  and  wept  his  people's  woes. 

*  bolus's  harp  is  a  musical  instrument  which  plays 
with  the  wind,  invented  by  Mr.  Oswald.         f  Jeremiah. 


Such  was  the  song  which  Zion's  children  song. 

When  by  Euphrates'  stream  they  made  their 
And  to  such  sadly  solemn  notes  are  strung  [plaint  ; 
Angelic  harps,  to  soothe  a  dying  saint. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  full  celestial  choir. 

Through  heaven's  high  dome  their  awful  antheii.> 
raise  ; 

Now  chanting  clear,  and  now  they  all  conspire 
To  swell  the  lofty  hymn,  from  praise  to  praise. 


Let  me,  ye  wandering  spirits  of  the  wind. 

Who, as  wild  fancy  prompts  yoa, touch  the  strim^ 

Smit  with  your  theme,  be  in  your  chorus  join'd  ; 
For  till  you  cease,  my  Muse  forgets  to  sing. 


HYMN  ON  SOLITUDE 

Hail,  mildly  pleasing  Solitude, 
Companion  of  the  wise  and  good  ! 
But  from  whose  holy  piercing  eye 
The  herd  of  fools  and  villains  fly. 

Oh  !  how  I  love  with  thee  to  walk, 
And  listen  to  thy  whisper'd  talk, 
Which  innocence  and  truth  imparts, 
And  melts  the  most  obdurate  liearts. 

A  thousand  shapes  you  wear  with  ease, 
And  still  in  every  shape  you  please. 
Now  wrapt  in  some  mysterious  dream, 
A  lone  philosopher  you  seem  ; 
Now  quick  from  hill  to  vale  you  fly, 
And  now  you  sweep  the  vaulted  sky. 
A  shepherd  next,  you  haunt  the  plain, 
And  warble  forth  your  oaten  strain  : — 
A  lover  now,  with  all  the  grace 
Of  that  sweet  passion  in  your  face  : 
Then,  calra'd  to  friendship,  you  assume 
The  gentle-looking  Hartford's  bloom, 
As,  with  her  Musidora,  she, 
(Her  Musidora  fond  of  thee) 
Amid  the  long  withdrawing  vale. 
Awakes  the  rival'd  nightingale. 

Thine  is  the  balmy  breath  of  morn. 
Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  born  ; 
And  while  meridian  fervours  beat, 
Thine  is  the  woodland  dumb  retreat ; 
But  chief,  when  evening  scenes  decay, 
And  the  faint  landscape  swims  away, 
Thine  is  the  doubtful  soft  decline, 
And  that  best  hour  of  musing  thine. 

Descending  angels  bless  thy  train, 
The  virtues  of  the  sage,  and  swain  ; 
Plain  Innocence,  in  white  array'd. 
Before  thee  lifts  her  fearless  head  : 
Religion's  beams  around  thee  shine, 
And  cheer  thy  glooms  with  light  divine  : 
About  thee  sports  sweet  Liberty  ; 
And  rapt  Urania  sings  to  thee. 

Oh,  let  me  pierce  thy  secret  cell. 
And  in  tliy  doep  recesses  dwell  ! 
Perhaps  from  Norwood's  oak-clad  hill, 
When  Meditation  has  her  fill, 
I  just  may  cast  my  careless  eyes 
Where  London's  spiry  turrets  ri.se. 
Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain, 
Then  shield  me  in  the  woods  again, 
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ON  THE   DEATU    OF  IIIS   MOTHER. 

Ye  fabled  Muses,  I  your  aid  disclaim, 

Your  airy  raptures,  and  your  fancied  flame  : 

True  genuine  woe  my  throbbing  breast  inspires. 

Love  prompts  my  lays,  and  filial  duty  fires  ; 

The  soul  springs  instant  at  the  warm  design, 

And  the  heart  dictates  every  flowing  line. 

See  !  where  the  kindest,  best  of  mothers  lies, 

And  death  has  shut  her  ever-weeping  eyes  ; 

Has  lodged  at  last  peace  in  her  weary  breast, 

And  luU'd  her  many  piercing  cares  to  rest. 

No  more  the  orphan  train  around  her  stands. 

While  her  full  heart  upbraids  her  needy  hands  ! 

No  more  the  widow's  lonely  fate  she  feels. 

The  shock  severe  that  modest  want  conceals. 

The  oppressor's  scourge,  the  scorn  of  wealthy  pride, 

And  poverty's  unnumber'd  ills  beside. 

For  see  !  attended  by  the  angelic  throng. 

Through  yonder  worlds  of  light  she  glides  along, 

And  claims  the  well-earn'd  raptures  of  the  sky. — 

Yet  fond  concern  recals  the  mother's  eye  ; 

She  seeks  the  helpless  orphans  left  behind  ; 

So  hardly  left  !  so  bitterly  resign'd  ! 

Still,  still !  is  she  my  soul's  divinest  theme, 

The  waking  vision,  and  the  wailing  dream  : 

Amid  the  ruddy  sun's  enlivening  blaze 

O'er  my  dark  eyes  her  dewy  image  plays. 

And  in  the  dread  dominion  of  the  night 

Shines  out  again  the  sadly  pleasing  sight. 

Triumphant  virtue  all  around  her  darts. 

And  more  than  volumes  every  look  imparts — 

Looks  soft  yet  awful,  melting  yet  serene, 

Where  both  the  mother  and  the  saint  are  seen. 

But  ah  !  that  night — that  torturing  night  remains ; 

May  darlcness  dye  it  with  its  deepest  stains. 

May  joy  on  it  forsake  her  rosy  bowers. 

And  screaming  sorrow  blast  its  baleful  hours. 

When  on  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood 

Chill'd  with  a  sad  presaging  damp  I  stood. 

Took  the  last  look,  ne'er  to  behold  her  more, 

And  mix'd  our  murmurs  with  the  wavy  roar. 

Heard  the  last  words  fall  from  her  pious  tongue, 

Then,  wild  into  the  bulging  vessel  flung. 

Which  soon,  too  soon  convey'd  me  from  her  sight 

Dearer  than  life,  and  liberty  .and  light  ! 

Why  was  I  then,  ye  powers,  reserved  for  this  ? 

Nor  sunk  that  moment  in  the  vast  abyss  ? 

Devour'd  at  once  by  the  relentless  wave, 

And  whelm'd  for  ever  in  a  watery  grave  ? — 

Down,  ye  wild  wishes  of  unruly  woe  ! — 

I  see  her  with  immortal  beauty  glow. 

The  early  wrinkle  care-contracted  gone. 

Her  tears  all  wiped,  and  all  her  sorrows  flown  ; 

The  exalting  voice  of  Heaven  I  hear  her  breathe, 

To  soothe  her  soul  in  agonies  of  death  ; 

I  see  her  through  the  mansians  blest  above. 

And  now  she  meets  her  dear  expecting  love. 

Heart-cheering  sight  !  but  yet,  alas  !  o'erspread 

By  the  damp  gloom  of  Griefs  uncheerful  shade. 

Come  then  of  reason  the  reflecting  hour. 

And  let  me  trust  the  kind  o'er-ruling  Power 

Who  from  the  night  commands  the  shining  day, 

The  poor  man's  portion,  and  the  orphan's  stay  ! 


ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF   AIKMAN, 


THE    PAINTER, 


Oh  could  I  draw,  my  friend,  thy  genuine  mind, 
Just,  as  the  living  forms  by  thee  design'd. 
Of  Raphael's  figures  none  should  fairer  shine, 
Nor  Titian's  colours  longer  last  than  mine. 
A  mind  in  wisdom  old,  in  lenience  young, 
From  fervent  truth  where  every  virtue  sprung  ; 
Where  all  was  real,  modest,  plain,  sincere  : 
Worth  above  show,  and  goodness  unsevere  : 
View'd  round  and  round,  as  lucid  diamonds  throw 
Still  as  you  turn  them  a  revolving  glow  ; 
So  did  his  mind  reflect  with  secret  ray. 
In  various  virtues,  heaven's  internal  day. 
Whether  in  high  discourse  it  soar'd  sublime, 
And  sprung  impatient  o'er  the  bounds  of  Time, 
Or  wandering  nature  through  with  raptured  eye. 
Adored  the  hand  that  turn'd  yon  azure  sky  : 
Whether  to  social  life  he  bent  his  thought. 
And  the  right  poise  of  mingling  passions  sought. 
Gay  converse  bless'd  ;  or  in  the  thoughtful  grove 
Bid  the  heart  open  every  source  of  love. 
New  varying  light  still  set  before  your  eyes 
The  just,  the  good,  the  social,  or  the  wise. 
For  such  a  death  who  can,  who  would,  refuse 
The  friend  a  tear,  a  verse  the  mournful  Muse  ! 
Yet  pay  we  just  acknowledgment  to  Heaven, 
Though  snatch'd  so  soon, that  Aikman  e'er  was  givea. 
A  friend,  when  dead,  is  but  removed  from  sight, 
Hid  in  the  lustre  of  eternal  light : 
Oft  with  the  mind  he  wonted  converse  keeps 
In  the  lone  walk,  or  when  the  body  sleeps 
Lets  in  a  wandering  I'ay,  and  all  elate 
Wings  and  attracts  her  to  another  state  ! 
And  when  the  parting  storms  of  life  are  o'er. 
May  yet  rejoin  him  on  a  happier  shore. 
As  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part. 
String  after  string  is  sever'd  from  the  heart ; 
Till  loosen'd  life  at  last — but  breathing  clay, 
Without  one  pang,  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
Unhappy  he  who  latest  feels  the  blow. 
Whose  eyes  have  wept  o'er  every  friend  laid  low, 
Dragg'd  lingering  on  from  partial  death  to  deatlj, 
And  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath. 


T(»  DR.  UE  LA  COUR,  IN  IRELAND. 

ON  HIS  PROSPKCT  OV  POETRY. 

Hail  gently-warbling  De  la  Cour,  whose  fame, 

Spurning  Hibernia's  solitary  coast. 

Where  small  rewards  attend  the  tuneful  throng. 

Pervades  Britannia's  well-discerning  isle  : 

In  spite  of  all  the  gloomy-minded  tribe 

That  would  eclipse  thy  fame,  still  shall  the  Muso, 

High  soaring  o'er  the  tall  Parnassian  mount 

With  spreading  pinions — sing  thy  wondrous  pnu8«v 

In  strains  attuned  to  the  seraphic  lyrcr. 

Sing  unappall'd,  though  mighty  be  the  theme  ! 

Oh  !  could  she  in  thy  own  harmonious  strain, 

Where  softest  numbers  smoothly  flowing  glide 

In  trickling  cadence  ;  where  the  milky  maze 

Devolves  in  silence  ;  by  the  harsher  sound 

Of  hoarser  neriods  stUi  unruffled,  could 
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Her  Hues  but  like  thine  own  Euphrates  flow — 
Then  might  she  sing  in  numbers  worthy  thee. 
But  wliat  can  language  do,  when  Fancy  finds 
Herself  unequal  to  ihe  lovely  task  1 
Can  feeble  words  thy  vivid  colours  paint, 
Or  show  the  sweets  which  inexhaustive  flow  ? 
Hearken,  ye  woods,  and  long-resounding  groves  ; 
Listen,  ye  streams,  soft  purling  through  the  meads, 
And  hymning  horrid,  all  ye  tempests  roar. 
Awake,  ye  woodlands  !  sing,  ye  warbling  larks, 
In  wildly  luscious  notes  !  But  most  of  all, 
Attend,  ye  grateful  fair,  attend  the  youth 
Who  sweetly  sings  of  nature  and  of  you  : 
From  you  alone  his  conscious  breast  expects 
Its  soft  rewards,  by  sordid  love  of  gain 
Unbiass'd,  undebased  ;  to  meaner  minds 
Belong  such  narrow  views  ;  his  nobler  soul, 
Transported  with  a  generous  thirst  of  fame, 
Sublimely  rises  with  expanded  wings. 
And  through  the  lucid  empyrean  soars. 
So  the  young  eagle  wings  its  rapid  way 
Through  heaven's  broad  azure  ;  sometimes  springs 

aloft. 
Now  drops,  now  cleaves  with  even-waving  wings 
The  yielding  air,  nor  seas  nor  mountains  stop 
Its  flight  impetuous,  gazing  at  the  sun 
With  irretorted  eye,  whilst  he  pervades 
A  trackless  void,  and  unexplored  before. 
Long  had  the  curious  traveller  strove  to  find 
The  ruins  of  aspiring  Babylon — 
In  vxin — for  nought  the  nicest  eye  could  trace 
Save  one  wide,  watery,  undistinguish'd  waste  : 
But  you  with  more  than  magic  art  have  raised 
Semiramis's  city  from  its  grave  ; 
You  have  reversed  the  scripture  curse,  which  said. 
Dragons  shall  here  inhabit  ;  in  your  page 
We  view  the  rising  spires  ;  the  hurried  eye 
Distracted  wanders  through  the  verdant  maze  ; 
In  middle  air  the  pendent  gardens  hang. 
Tremendous  ceiling  ! — whilst  no  solar  beam 
Falls  on  the  lengthen'd  gloom  beneath  ;  the  wooda 
Project  above  a  steep-alluring  shade  ; 
The  finish'd  garden  opens  to  the  view 
Wide-stretching  vistas,  while  the  v/hispcring  wind 
Dimples  along  the  breezy-ruffled  lake. 
Now  every  tree  irregular  and  bush 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony  :  the  birds 
Frequent  the  aerial  wood,  and  nature  blushes, 
Ashamed  to  find  herself  outdone  by  art  : 
These  and  a  thousand  beauties  could  I  sing. 
Collecting  like  the  ever-toiling  bee 
From  yonder  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers 
The  aromatic  sweets  ;  while  you,  great  youth  ! 
O'er  thy  decaying  country  chief  preside  ; 
Be  thou  her  genius  call'd,  inspire  her  youth 
With  noble  emulation  to  arrive 
At  Helicon's  fair  font,  which  few,  alas  ! 
Save  you,  have  tasted,  of  Hibernian  youth. 
Thy  country,  though  corrupted,  brought  thee  forth, 
And  dcem'd  her  greatest  ornament  ;  and  now 
Regards  thee  as  her  brightest  northern  star. 
Long  may  you  reign  as  such ;  and  should  grim 

Time, 
With  iron  teeth,  deprive  us  of  our  Pope, 
Then  we'll  transplant  thy  blooming  laurels  fresh 
From  your  bleak  shore  to  Albion's  happier  coast. 


VERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  JIISS  YOUNG. 

Ah  urge  too  late  !  from  beauty's  bondage  free. 
Why  did  I  trust  my  liberty  with  thee  \ 
And  thou,  why  didst  thou,  with  inhuman  art, 
If  not  resolved  to  take,  seduce  my  heart  1 
Yes,  yes,  you  said  (for  lovers'  eyes  speak  true)  , 
You  must  have  seen  how  fast  my  passion  grew  : 
And  when  your  glances  chanced  on  me  to  shine. 
How  my  fond  soul  ecstatic  sprung  to  thine  ! 

But  mark  me,  fair  one,  what  I  now  declare 
Thy  deep  attention  claims,  and  serious  care  : 
It  is  no  common  passion  fires  my  breast, 
I  must  be  wretched,  or  I  must  be  blest  ! 
My  woes  all  other  remedy  deny  ; 
Or,  pit}ing,  give  me  hope,  or  bid  me  die  ! 


TO  MISS  YOUNG, 

WITH  A  PBESENT  OF  HIS  SEASONS. 

Accept,  loved  nymph  !  this  tribute  due 
To  tender  friendship,  love,  and  you  ; 
But  with  it  take  what  breathed  the  whole. 
Oh  !  take  to  thine  the  poet's  soul. 
If  fancy  here  her  power  displays. 
And  if  a  heart  exalts  these  lays — 
You  fairest  in  that  fancy  shine. 
And  all  that  heart  is  fondly  thine. 


ON  niS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE 
OF    WALES. 

While  secret-leaguing  nations  frown  around, 
Ready  to  pour  the  long-expected  storm  ; 

While  she,  who  wont  the  restless  Gaul  to  bound, 
Britannia,  drooping,  grows  an  empty  form  ; 

While  on  our  vitals  selfish  parties  prey. 

And  deep  corruption  eats  our  soul  away  : 

Yet  in  the  goddess  of  the  main  appeare 
A  gleam  of  joy,  gay-flushing  every  grace, 

As  she  the  cordial  voice  of  millions  hears, 
Rejoicing,  zealous,  o'er  thy  rising  race  : 

Straight  her  rekindling  eyes  resume  their  fire, 

The  virtues  smile,  the  Muses  tune  the  lyre. 

But  more  enchanting  than  the  Muses'  song. 
United  Britons  thy  dear  offspring  hail  : 

The  city  triumphs  through  her  glowing  throng  ; 
The  shepherd  tells  his  transport  to  the  dale  ; 

The  sons  of  roughest  toil  forget  their  i)ain. 

And  the  glad  sailor  cheers  the  midnight  main. 

Can  aught  from  fair  Augusta's  gentle  blood, 
And  thine,  thou  friend  of  liberty  !  be  born  : 

Can  aught  save  what  is  lovely,  generous,  good  ; 
What  \\<ill,  at  once,  defend  us,  and  adorn  ? 

From  thence  prophetic  joy  new  Edwards  eyes, 

New  Henrys,  Annas,  and  Elizas  rise. 

May  fate  my  fond  devoted  days  extend. 

To  sing  the  promised  glories  of  thy  reign  !  [bend ! 

What  though,  by  years  depres.s'd,  my  muse  might 
My  heart  will  teach  her  still  a  nobler  strain  : 

How  with  recover'd  Britain,  will  she  soar, 

W  hen  France  insults,  and  Spain  sliall  rob  no  moi-e ' 
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THE  IN'COMPARABLE  SOPORIFIC  DOCTOR. 

Sweet,  sleeky  doctor  !  dear  pacific  soul ! 
Lay  at  the  beef,  and  suck  the  vital  bowl  ! 
Still  let  the  involving  smoke  around  thee  fly. 
And  broad-look'd  dulness  settle  in  thine  ^jye. 
Ah  !  soft  in  down  these  dainty  limbs  repose, 
-Vad  in  the  very  lap  of  slumber  doze  ; 
ilut  chiefly,  on  the  lazy  day  of  grace. 
Call  forth  the  lambent  glories  of  thy  face  ; 
1  f  aught  the  thoughts  of  dinner  can  prevail, 
And  sure  the  Sunday's  dinner  cannot  fail. 
To  the  thin  church  in  sleepy  pomp  proceed. 
And  lean  on  the  lethargic  book  thy  head. 
These  eyes  wipe  often  with  the  hallow'd  lawn. 
Profoundly  nod,  immeasurably  yawn. 
Slow  let  the  |n-ayers  by  the  meek  lips  be  sung. 
Nor  let  thy  thoughts  be  distanced  by  thy  tongue  ; 
If  e'er  the  lingerers  are  within  a  call, 
Or  if  on  prayers  thou  deign'st  to  think  at  all. 
\'et — only  yet — the  swimming  head  v,'e  bend  ; 
Hut  when  serene,  the  pulpit  you  ascend. 
Through  every  joint  a  gentle  horror  creeps. 
And  round  you  the  consenting  audience  sleeps. 
So  when  an  ass  with  sluggish  front  appears, 
Tlie  horses  start,  and  prick  their  quivering  ears  ; 
But  soon  as  e'er  the  sage  is  heard  to  bray. 
The  fields  all  thunder,  and  they  bound  away. 


THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

iIe's  not  th"^  happy  man,  to  whom  is  given 
A  plenteous  fortune  by  indulgent  Heaven  ; 
Whose  gilded  roofs  on  shining  columns  rise, 
And  painted  walls  enchant  the  gazer's  eyes  : 
Whose  table  flows  with  hospitable  cheer. 
And  all  the  various  bounty  of  the  year  ;      [spring. 
Whose  valleys  smile,  whose  gardens  breathe  the 
Whose  carved  mountains  bleat,  and  forests  sing  ; 
For  whom  the  cooling  shade  in  summer  twines. 
While  his  full  cellars  give  their  generous  wines  ; 
From  whose  wide  fields  unbounded  autumn  pours 
A  golden  tide  into  his  swelling  stores  : 
Whose  winter  laughs  ;  for  whom  the  liberal  gales 
Stretch  the  big  sheet,  and  toiling  commerce  sails  ; 
When  yielding  crowds  attend,  and  jjleasure  serves  ; 
While  youth,and  health,andvigour,string  his  nerves. 
Even  not  all  these,  in  one  rich  lot  combined. 
Cap  make  the  happy  man,  witiiout  the  mind  ; 
Where  judgment  sits  clear-sighted,  and  surveys 
The  chain  of  reason  with  unerring  gaze  ; 
Where  fancy  lives,  and  to  the  brightening  eyes, 
Tlis  fairer  scenes,  and  bolder  figures  rise  ; 
Where  social  love  exerts  her  soft  command, 
And  plays  the  passions  with  a  tender  hand  ; 
Whence  every  virtue  flows,  in  rival  strife. 
And  all  the  moral  harmony  of  life. 

Nor  canst  thou,  Dodington,  this  truth  decline, 
Tliine  is  the  fortune,  and  the  mind  is  thine. 


REPORT  OF  A  WOODEN   BRIDGE  TO   UK 
BUILT  AT  WESTftUNSTER. 

By  Rufus'  hall,  where  Thames  polluted  flowb, 
Provoked,  the  Genius  of  the  river  rose. 
And  thus  axclaim'd  :  "  Have  I,  ye  British  swains. 
Have  I  for  ages  laved  your  fertile  plains  ? 
Given  herds,  and  flocks,  and  villages  increase, 
And  fed  a  richer  than  a  golden  fleece  ? 
Have  I,  ye  merchants,  with  each  swelling  tide, 
Pour'd  Afric's  treasure  in,  and  India's  pride  I 
Lent  you  the  fruit  of  every  nation's  toil  ? 
Made  every  climate  yours,  and  every  soil  ? 
Yet  pilfer'd  from  the  poor,  by  gaming  base. 
Yet  must  a  wooden  bridge  my  waves  disgrace  i 
Tell  not  to  foreign  streams  the  shameful  Uile, 
And  be  it  publisli'd  in  no  Gallic  vale." 
He  said  ;  and  plunging  to  his  crystal  dcji;c. 
While  o'er  his  head  the  cii'cliug  waters  fi>i>\ui. 


PROLOGUE 


MR.  MALLETS   '<  MUSTAPU A." 

Since  Athens  first  began  to  draw  mankind. 
To  picture  life,  and  show  the  inipassion'd  raird. 
The  truly  wise  have  ever  deem'd  the  stage 
The  moral  school  of  each  enligliten'd  age. 
There,  in  full  pomp,  the  tragic  Muse  appears, 
Queen  of  soft  sorrows,  and  of  useful  fears. 
Faint  is  the  lesson  reason'd  rules  impart  : 
She  pours  it  strong  and  instant  through  the  heart. 
If  virtue  is  the  theme,  we  suaden  glow 
With  generous  flame  ;  and  what  we  feel,  we  grow 
If  vice  she  paints,  indignant  passions  rise  ; 
The  villain  sees  himself  with  loathing  eyes. 
His  soul  starts,  conscious,  at  another's  groan  ; 
And  the  pale  tyrant  trembles  on  his  throne. 

To-night  our  meaning  scene  attempts  to  show 
What  fell  events  from  dark  suspicion  flow  ; 
Chief  when  it  taints  a  lawless  monarch's  mind. 
To  the  false  herd  of  flattering  sl.wes  confined. 
The  soul  sinks  gradual  to  so  dire  a  state  ; 
Even  excellence  but  serves  to  feed  its  hate  : 
To  hate  remorseless,  cruelty  succeeds, 
And  every  worth,  and  every  virtue  bleeds. 

Behold,  our  author  at  your  bar  appears, 
His  modest  hopes  depress'd  by  conscious  fejirs. 
Faults  he  has  many — But  to  balance  thosi-, 
His  verse  with  heartfelt  love  of  virtue  glows  '. 
All  slighter  errois  let  indulgence  .'^pare, 
And  be  his  equal  trial  full  and  fair. 
For  this  best  British  privilege  we  call  ; 
Then — as  he  merits,  let  him  stand,  or  fail. 


BRITANNIA, 

a  33oem. 


Et  tantas  audetis  toUere  moles  ? 

Quos  ego — sed  motos  pr^stiit  componere  fluctus. 
Post  niilii  non  simili  poena  conimissa  luetis. 
Maturate  fusani,  regique  liaec  dicite  vestio  : 
Non  illi  imperium  pelagi,  sa;vumque  tridenteni, 
Sed  niihi  sorte  datum. Virg. 


As  on  tne  sea-beat  shore  Britannia  sat. 
Of  her  degenerate  sons  the  faded  fame 
Deep  in  her  anxious  heart  involving  sad  : 
Bare  was  her  throbbing  bosom  to  the  gale, 
That  hoarse,  and  hollow, from  the  bleak  surge  blew; 
Loose  flow'd  her  tresses,  rent  her  azure  robe. 
Hung  o'er  the  deep,  from  her  majestic  brow 
She  tore  the  laurel,  and  she  tore  the  bay. 
Nor  ceased  the  copious  grief  to  bathe  her  cheek  ; 
Nor  ceased  her  sobs  to  niuimur  to  the  main. 
Peace  discontented  nigh,  departing,  stretch'd 
Her  dove-like  wings  ;   and  War,  though    greatly 

roused, 
Yet  mourns  his  fetter'd  hands  ;   while  thus   the 

queen 
Of  nations  spoke  ;  and  what  she  said  the  Muse 
Recorded,  faithful,  in  unbidden  verse. 

Even  not  yon  sail,  that,  from  the  sky-mixt  wave, 
Dawns  on  the  sight,  and  wafts  the  Royal  Youth*, 
A  freight  of  future  glory  to  ray  shore  ; 
Even  not  the  flattering  view  of  golden  days, 
And  rising  periods  yet  of  bright  renown, 
Beneath  the  Parents,  and  their  endless  line 
Tlu'ough  late  revolving  time,  can  soothe  my  rage  ; 
While,  unchastised,  the  insulting  Spaniard  dax-es 
Infest  the  trading  flood,  full  of  vain  war 
Despise  my  navies,  and  my  merchants  seize  ; 
As,  tinisting  to  false  peace  they  fearless  roam 
The  world  of  waters  wild,  made,  by  the  toil, 
\.nd  liberal  blood  of  glorious  ages,  mine  : 
Nor  bursts  my  sleeping  thunder  on  their  head. 
Whence  this  unwonted  patience?  this  weak  doubt  1 
Thi.i  tame  beseeching  of  rejected  peace  1 
This  meek  forbearance  ?  this  unnative  fear, 
To  generous  Britons  never  known  before  ? 
And  sail'd  my  fleets  for  this  ;  on  Indian  tides 
To  float,  unactive,  with  the  veering  winds  ! 
The  mockery  of  war  !  while  hot  disease, 
And  sloth  distempcr'd,  swept  off"  burning  crowds. 
For  action  ardent  !  and  amid  the  deep. 
Inglorious,  sunk  them  in  a  watery  grave. 
There  now  they  lie  beneath  the  rolling  flood, 
Far  rrom  their  friends  and  country,  unavenged  ; 
*  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  tlien  lately  arrived. 


And  back  the  drooping  war-ship  conies  ag-ii'  , 
Dispirited,  and  thin  ;  her  sons  ashamed. 
Thus  idly  to  review  their  native  shore  ; 
With  not  one  glory  sparkling  in  their  eye, 
One  triumph  in  their  tongue.     A  passenger. 
The  violated  merchant  comes  along  ; 
That  far-sought  wealth,  for  which  the  noxious  g;ile 
He  drew,  and  sweat  beneath  equator  suns. 
By  lawless  force  detain'd  ;  a  force  that  soon 
Would  melt  av/ay,  and  every  spoil  resign. 
Were  once  the  British  lion  heard  to  roar. 
Whence  is  it  that  the  proud  Iberian  thus. 
In  their  own  well-asserted  element. 
Dares  rouse  to  wrath  the  masters  of  the  main  1 
Who  told  him,  that  the  big  incumbent  war 
Would  not,  ere  this,  have  roU'd  his  trembling  ports 
In  smoky  ruin  1  and  his  guilty  stores, 
Won  by  the  ravage  of  a  butcher' d  world, 
Yet  unatoned,  sunk  in  the  swallowing  deep, 
Or  led  the  glittering  prize  into  the  Thames  ? 
There  was  a  time  (O  let  my  languid  sons 
Resume  their  spirit  at  the  rousing  thought !) 
When  all  the  pride  of  Spain,  in  one  dread  fleet, 
Swell'do'erthelabouringsurge  ;  like  a  whole  heaven 
Of  clouds,  wide-roU'd  before  the  boundless  breeze. 
Gaily  the  splendid  armament  along 
Exultant  plough'd,  reflecting  a  red  gleam, 
As  sunk  the  sun,  o'er  all  the  flaming  vast  ; 
Tall,  gorgeous,  and  elate  ;  drunk  with  the  dream 
Of  easy  conquest  ;  while  their  bloated  war, 
Stretch'd  out  from  sky  to  sky,  the  gather'd  force 
Of  ages  held  in  its  capacious  womb. 
But  soon,  regardless  of  the  cumbrous  pomp, 
My  dauntless  Britons  came,  a  gloomy  few, 
With  tempest  black,  the  goodly  scene  deform'd, 
And  laid  their  glory  waste.     The  bolts  of  fate 
Resistless  thunder'd  through  their  yielding  sides  ; 
Fierce  o'er  their  beauty  blazed  the  lurid  flame  ; 
And  seized  in  horrid  grasp,  or  shatter'd  wide, 
Amid  the  mighty  waters  deep  they  sunk. 
Then  too  from  every  promontory  chill. 
Rank  fen,  and  cavern  where  the  wild  wave  works, 
I  swept  confederate  winds,  and  swell'd  a  storni. 
Round  the  glad  isle,  snatch'd  by  the  vengeful  blast. 
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The  scatter'd  remnants  drove  ;  on  the  bhnd  shelve 
And  pointed  rock,  that  marks  the  indented  shore, 
Relentless  dash'd,  where  loud  the  northern  main 
Howls  through  the  fractured  Caledonian  isles. 

Such  were  the  dawnings  of  my  watery  reign  ; 
But  since  how  vast  it  grew,  how  abuolute, 
Even  in  those  troubled  times,  when  dreadful  Blake 
Awed  angry  nations  with  the  British  name. 
Let  every  humbled  state,  let  Europe  say, 
Sustain'd  and  balanced,  by  my  naval  arm. 
Ah  what  must  those  immortal  spirits  think 
Of  your  poor  shifts?  Those,  for  their  country's  good. 
Who  faced  the  blackest  danger,  knew  uo  fear, 
No  mean  submission,  but  commanded  peace. 
Ah  how  with  indignation  must  they  burn, 
(If  aught,  but  joy,  can  touch  ethereal  breasts) 
With  shame  !  with  grief  !  to  see  their  feeble  sons 
Shrink  from  tliat  empire  o'er  the  conquer'd  seas, 
Fi  >rwhich  theirwisdom  plann'djtheir  councilsglow'd, 
And  their  veins  bled  through  many  a  toiling  age. 

Oh  first  of  human  blessings  1  and  supreme  ! 
Fair  Peace  !  how  lovely,  how  delightful  thou  ! 
By  whose  wide  tie,  the  kindred  sons  of  men. 
Like  brothers  live,  in  amity  combined. 
And  unsuspicious  faith  ;  while  honest  toil 
Gives  every  joy,  and  to  those  joys  a  right, 
Which  idle,  barbarous  I'apine  but  usurps. 
Pure  is  thy  reign  ;  when,  unaccursed  by  blood. 
Nought,  save  the  sweetness  of  indulgent  showers. 
Trickling  distils  into  the  verdant  glebe  ; 
Instead  of  mangled  carcases,  sad-seen, 
Wiieu  the  blithe  sheaves  lie  scatter'd  o'er  the  field  ; 
When  only  shining  shares,  the  crooked  knife, 
And  hooks  imprint  the  vegetable  wound  ; 
When  the  land  blushes  with  the  rose  alone, 
The  falling  fruitage  and  the  bleeding  vine. 
Oh,  Peace  !  thou  source,  and  soul  of  social  life  ! 
Beneath  whose  calm  inspiring  influence. 
Science  his  views  enlarges,  Art  refines, 
And  swelling  Commerce  opens  all  her  ports  ; 
Blest  be  the  man  divine,  who  gives  us  thee  ! 
Who  bids  the  trumpet  hush  his  horrid  clang. 
Nor  blow  the  giddy  nations  into  rage  ; 
Who  sheaths  the  murderous  blade  ;  the  deadly  gun 
Into  the  well-piled  armoury  returns  ; 
And,  every  vigour  from  the  work  of  death 
To  grateful  industry  converting,  makes 
The  country  flourish,  and  the  city  smile. 
Unviolated,  him  the  virgin  sings  ; 
And  him  the  smiling  mother  to  her  train. 
Of  him  the  shepherd,  in  the  peaceful  dale 
Chaunts  ;  and  the  treasures  of  his  labours  sure. 
The  husbandman  of  him,  as  at  the  plough. 
Or  team,  he  toils.     With  him  the  sailor  soothes. 
Beneath  the  trembling  moon,  the  midnight  wave  ; 
And  the  full  city,  warm,  from  street  to  street, 
.Vnd  shop  to  shoj),  responsive,  rings  of  him. 
Nor  joys  one  land  alone  ;  his  praise  extends 
Far  as  the  sun  rolls  the  diffusive  day ; 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear  the  gifts  of  peace, 
Till  all  the  happy  nations  catch  the  song. 

What  would  not.  Peace!  the  patriot  bearfor  thee? 
What  painful  patience  ?  What  incessant  care  ? 
What  mix'd  anxiety  ?  What  sleepless  toil  ? 
Kven  from  the  rash  protected,  what  reproach  ! 
I"<ir  lie  thy  value  knows  ;  thy  friendship  he 
To  human  nature  :  but  the  better  thou. 
The  richer  of  delight,  sometimes  the  more 
Inevitable,  war  ;  when  ruffian  force 
Awakes  the  fury  of  an  injured  state. 


Even  the  good  patient  man,  wliom  reason  rules. 

Roused  by  bold  insult,  and  injurious  rage, 

Witli  sharp  and  sudden  check,  the  astonish'd  sons 

Of  violence  confounds  ;  firm  as  his  cause. 

His  bolder  heart  ;  in  awful  justice  clad  ; 

His  eyes  effulging  a  peculiar  fire  : 

And,  as  he  charges  through  the  prostrate  war, 

His  keen  arm  teaches  faithless  men,  no  more 

To  dare  the  sacred  vengeance  of  the  just. 

And  what,  my  thoughtless  sons,  should  fire  you 
more 
Than  when  your  well-earn'd  empire  of  the  deep 
The  least  beginning  injury  receives  ? 
What  better  cause  can  call  your  lightning  forth  ? 
Your  thunder  wake  ?  your  dearest  life  demand  ? 
What  better  cause,  than  when  your  country  sees 
The  sly  destruction  at  her  vitals  aim'd  ? 
For  oh  it  nmch  imports  you,  'tis  your  all, 
To  keep  your  trade  entire,  entire  the  force 
And  honour  of  your  fleets  ;  o'er  that  to  watch. 
Even  with  a  hand  severe,  and  jealous  eye. 
In  intercourse  be  gentle,  genei-ous,  just. 
By  wisdom  polish'd,  and  of  manners  fair  ; 
But  on  the  sea  be  terrible,  untamed, 
Unconquerable  still  ;  let  none  escape, 
Who  shall  but  aim  to  touch  your  glory  there. 
Is  there  the  man,  into  the  lion's  den 
Who  dares  intrude,  to  snatch  his  young  away  ! 
And  is  a  Briton  seized  I  and  seized  beneath 
The  slumbering  terroi's  of  a  British  fleet  i 
Then  ardent  rise  !  Oh  great  in  vengeance  rise  ! 
O'erturn  the  proud,  teach  rapine  to  restore  : 
And  as  you  ride  sublimely  round  the  world. 
Make  every  vessel  stoop,  make  every  state 
At  once  their  welfare  and  their  duty  know. 
This  is  your  glory  ;  this  your  wisdom  ;  this 
The  native  power  for  which  you  were  design'd 
By  fate,  when  fate  design'd  the  firmest  state. 
That  e'er  was  seated  on  the  subject  sea  ; 
A  state  alone  where  Liberty  should  live. 
In  these  late  times,  this  evening  of  mankind, 
When  Athens,  Rome,  and  Carthage  are  no  more, 
The  world  almost  in  slavish  sloth  dissolved. 
For  this,  these  rocksaround  your  coast  were  thrown ; 
For  this,  your  oaks,  peculiar  harden'd,  shoot 
Strong  into  sturdy  growth  ;  for  this,  your  hearts 
Swell  with  a  sullen  courage,  growing  still 
As  danger  grows  ;  and  strength  and  toil  for  this 
Are  liberal  pour'd  o'er  all  the  fervent  land. 
Then  cherisli  this,  this  unexpensive  power, 
Undangei'ous  to  the  public,  ever  prompt. 
By  lavish  natui'e  thrust  into  your  hand  : 
And,  unencumber'd  with  the  bulk  immense 
Of  conquest,  whence  huge  empires  rose,  and  fell 
Self-crush'd,  extend  your  reign  from  shore  to  shore. 
Where'er  the  winds  your  high  behests  can  blow  ; 
.\nd  fix  it  deep  on  this  eternal  base. 
For  should  the  sliding  fabric  once  give  way. 
Soon  slacken'd  quite,  and  past  recovery  broke. 
It  gathers  ruin  as  it  rolls  along. 
Steep-rushing  down  to  that  devouring  gulf, 
Where  many  a  mighty  empire  buried  lies. 
And  should  the  big  redundant  flood  of  trade. 
In  which  ten  thousand  thousand  labours  join 
Their  several  currents,  till  the  boundless  tide 
Rolls  in  a  radiant  deluge  o'er  the  land  ; 
Should  this  bright  stream,  the  least  inflected,  point 
Its  course  another  w-ay,  o'er  other  lands 
The  various  treasure  would  resistless  pour, 
Ne'er  to  be  won  a^ain  ;  its  ancient  tract 
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Left  a  vile  channel,  desolate,  and  dead. 

With  all  around  a  miserable  waste. 

Not  Egypt,  were,  her  better  heaven,  the  Nile 

Turn'd  in  the  pride  of  flow  ;  when  o'er  his  rocks, 

And  roaring  cataracts,  beyond  the  reach 

Of  dizzy  vision  piled,  in  one  wide  flivsli 

An  Ethiopian  deluge  foams  amain  ; 

(\\'^hence  wondering  fable  traced  him  from  the  sky) 

Even  not  that  prime  of  earth,  where  harvests  crowd 

On  untill'd  harvests,  all  the  teeming  year. 

If  of  the  fat  o'erflowing  culture  robb'd. 

Were  then  a  more  uncomfortable  wild, 

Steril,  and  void  ;  than  of  her  trade  deprived, 

Britons,  your  boasted  isle  :  her  princes  sunk  ; 

Her  high-built  honour  moulder'd  to  the  dust ; 

Unnerved  her  force  ;  her  spirit  vanish'd  quite  ; 

iVith  rapid  wing  her  riches  fled  away  ; 

Iler  unfrequented  ports  alone  the  sign 

Of  what  she  was  ;  her  merchants  scattcr'd  wide  ; 

Her  hollow  shops  shut  up ;  and  in  her  streets. 

Her  fields,  woods,  markets,  villages,  and  roads, 

The  cheerful  voice  of  labour  heard  no  more. 

Oh  let  not  then  waste  Luxury  impair 
That  manly  soul  of  toil,  which  strings  your  nerves, 
.Vnd  your  own  proper  happiness  creates. 
Oh  let  not  the  soft  penetrating  plague 
( 'reep  on  the  free-born  mind  :   and  woi-king  there. 
With  the  sharp  tooth  of  many  a  new-form'd  want. 
Endless,  and  idle  all,  eat  out  the  lieart 
Of  Liberty  ;  the  high  conception  blast  ; 
The  noble  sentiment,  the  impatient  scorn 
Of  base  subjection,  and  the  swelling  wish 
For  general  good,  erasing  from  the  mind  : 
While  nought  save  naiTow  selfishness  succeeds, 
And  low  design,  the  sneaking  passions  all 
Let  loose,  and  reigning  in  the  rankled  breast, 
ludu'jed  at  last,  by  scar':e-perceived  degrees, 


Sapping  the  very  frame  of  government. 
And  life,  a  total  dissolution  comes  ; 
.Sloth,  ignorance,  dejection,  flattery,  fear, 
Oppression  raging  o'er  the  waste  he  makes  ; 
The  human  being  almost  quite  extinct  ; 
And  the  whole  state  in  broad  corruption  sinks. 
Oh  shun  that  gulf  ;  that  gaping  ruin  shun  ! 
And  countless  ages  roll  it  far  away 
From  you,  ye  heaven-beloved  !  may  Liberty, 
The  light  of  life  1  the  sun  of  human-kind  ! 
Whence  heroes,  bards,  and  patriots  borrow  flame. 
Even  where  the  keen  depressive  Noi"th  descends, 
Still  spread,  exalt,  and  actuate  your  powers  ! 
While  slavish  southern  climates  beam  in  vain. 
And  may  a  public  spirit  from  the  throne. 
Where  every  virtue  sits,  go  copious  forth. 
Live  o'er  the  land  ;  the  liner  arts  inspire  ; 
Make  thoughtful  science  raise  his  pensive  head. 
Blow  the  fresh  bay,  bid  industry  rejoice. 
And  the  rough  sons  of  lowest  labour  smile. 
As  when,  profuse  of  spring,  the  loosen'd  west 
Lifts  up  the  pining  year,  and  balmy  breathes 
Youth,  life,  and  love,  and  beauty  o'er  the  worl«' 

But  haste  we  from  these  melancholy  shores. 
Nor  to  deaf  winds,  and  waves,  our  fruitless  plaint 
Pour  weak  ;  the  country  claims  our  active  aid  . 
That  let  us  roam ;  and  where  we  find  a  spark 
Of  public  virtue,  blow  it  into  flame. 
Lo  !  now  my  sons,  the  sons  of  freedom  !  meet 
Li  awful  senate  ;  thither  let  us  fly  ; 
Burn  in  the  patriot's  thouglit,  flow  from  his  tongue 
In  fearless  truth  ;  myself,  transform'd,  preside. 
And  shed  the  spirit  of  Britannia  round. 

This  said  ;  her  fleeting  form,  and  airy  train, 
Sunk  in  the  gale  ;  and  nought  but  ragged  rocks 
Rush'd  on  the  broken  eye  ;  and  nought  w.as  iioard 
But  the  rough  cadence  of  the  dashinj;  wave. 


LIBERTY; 

TO 

HIS   ROYAL   HIGHNESS  FREDERIC   PRINCE   OF    WALES. 


WuBN  I  reflect  upon  that  ready  condescension,  that  preventing  generosity,  with  which  your  Royal  Highness 
Te<.eived  the  following  Poem  under  your  protection,  I  can  alone  ascribe  it  to  the  recommendation  and  influence 
of  the  subject.  In  you  the  cause  and  concerns  of  Liberty  have  so  zealous  a  patron,  as  entitles  whatever  may  hare 
tho  least  tendency  to  promote  them,  to  the  distinction  of  your  favour.  And  who  can  entertain  this  delightful 
reflection  without  feeling  a  pleasure  far  superior  to  that  of  the  fondest  author,  and  of  whic'i  all  true  lovers  of 
their  country  must  participate  ?  To  behold  the  noblest  dispositions  of  the  prince  and  of  thu  patriot  united;  an 
overflowing  benevolence,  generosity,  and  candour  of  heart,  joined  to  an  enliglitened  zeal  for  liberty— an  intimate 
persuasion  that  on  it  depend  the  happiness  and  glory  both  of  kings  and  people :  to  see  these  shining  out  in  public 
virtues,  as  they  have  hitherto  smiled  in  all  the  social  lights  and  private  accomplishments  of  life,  is  a  prospect 
tiiat  cannot  but  inspire  a  general  sentiment  of  satisfaction  and  gladness  more  easy  to  be  felt  than  expressed. 

If  the  following  attempt  to  trace  Liberty  from  the  first  ages  down  to  her  excellent  establishment  in  Great 
IJritain  can  at  all  merit  your  approbation,  and  prove  an  entertainment  to  your  Royal  Highness  ;  if  it  can  in  any 
degree  answer  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  name  under  which  I  presume  to  shelter  it;  I  have  my  best 
reward, — particularly  as  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  declaring  that  I  am,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  respect. 

Sir, 
Your  Royal  Higiiness's  most  obedient  and  most  devoted  servant, 

•James  Thomson. 


ANCIENT    AND    MODERN    HISTORY    COMPARED  ; 

BEING 

THE  FIRST  PART  OF  LIBERTY,   A   POEM. 


CONTENTS. 

Thb  following  poem  is  thro^vn  into  the  form  of  a  poetical 
rision.  Its  scene,  the  ruin-,  of  ancient  Rome.  The  goddess 
of  Liberty,  who  is  supposed  to  speak  through  the  whole, 
appears,  '.naractcrised  as  Uritish  Liberty.  Gives  a  view  of 
ancient  Italy,  and  particularly  of  republican  Rome,  in  all 
her  magnificence  and  glory.  This  contrasted  by  modern 
Italy;  its  valleys,  mountains,  culture,  cities,  people:  the 
difference  appearing  strongest  in  the  capital  city  Rime. 
The  ruins  of  the  great  works  of  Liberty  more  magnificent 
than  the  borrowed  pomp  of  Oppression  ;  and  from  them 
revived  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture.  The  old 
Romans  apostrophised,  with  regard  to  the  several  melan- 
choly changes  in  Italy:  Horace,  TuUy,  and  Virgil,  with 
regard  to  their  Tibur,  Tuscnlum,  and  Naples.  That  once 
fin>.«tan<I  most  ornamented  part  of  Italy,  all  along  the 
coast  of  Haiae.  how  changed  This  desolation  of  Italy  ap- 
plifrt  to  llritiiin.     A.ldrrws  to  the  goddess  of  Liberty,  that 


she  would  deduce  from  the  first  ages,  her  chief  establisli- 
ments,  the  description  of  which  constitute  the  subject  of 
the  following  parts  of  this  poem.  She  assents,  and  com- 
mands what  she  says  to  be  sung  in  Britain;  whose  liapjiiness, 
arising  from  freedom,  and  a  limited  monarchy,  she  marks. 
An  immediate  Vision  attends,  and  paints  her  words.  In- 
vocation. 


OfjiY  lamented  Talbot !  wliile  with  thee 
The  Muse  gay  roved  the  glad  Hesperian  round, 
And  drew  the  inspiring  breath  cf  ancient  artt"  ; 
Ah  !  little  thought  she  her  returning  verse 
Should  sing  her  darling  subject  to  tliy  shade. 
And  does  the  mystic  ■"eil,  from  mortal  beam. 
Involve  those  eyes  where  every  virtue  smiles. 
And  all  thy  father's  candid  spirit  shone  J 
The  light  of  reason,  pure,  without  a  doud  . 
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Full  of  the  generous  heart,  the  mild  regard  ; 
Honour  disdaining  blemish,  coi'dial  faith, 
And  limpid  truth,  that  looks  the  very  soul. 
Hilt  to  the  death  of  mighty  nations  turn. 
My  strain  ;  be  there  ahsorpt  th(!  private  tear. 

Musing,  I  lay  ;  warm  from  the  sacred  walks, 
Where  at  each  step  imagination  burns  •, 
While  scatter'd  wide  around,  awful,  and  hoar, 
Lies,  a  vast  monument,  once-glorious  Rome, 
The  tomb  of  empire  !  ruins  !   that  ett'ace 
Whate'er,  of  finish'd,  modern  pomp  can  boast. 
Snatch'd  by  these  wonders  to  that  world  where 
thought 
Unfetter'd  ranges.  Fancy's  magic  hand 
Led  me  anew  o'er  all  the  solemn  scene, 
Still  in  the  mind's  pure  eye  more  solemn  drest  ; 
Whenstraight,  metliought,  the  fair  majestic  power 
•Of  Liberty  appcar'd.     Not,  as  of  old, 
Hxtended'in  her  hand  the  cap,  and  rod, 
Whose  slave-enlarging  touch  gave  double  life  : 
Hut  her  bright  temples  bound  with  British  oak, 
And  naval  honours  nodded  on  her  brow. 
Sublime  of  port  :  loose  o'er  her  shoulder  flow'd 
Her  sea-green  I'obe,  with  constellations  gay. 
An  island-goddess  now  ;  and  her  high  care 
Tiie  Queen  of  Isles,  the  mistress  of  the  main. 
My  heart  beat  filial  transport  at  the  sight ; 
And,  as  she  moved  to  speak,  the  awaken'd  Muse 
Listen'd  intense.     A  while  she  look'd  around, 
With  mournful  eye  the  well-known  ruins  niark'd, 
And  then,  her  sighs  repressing,  thus  began. 

Mine  are  these  wonders,  all  thou  see'st  is  mine; 
3ut  ah  how  changed  !  the  faUing  poor  remains 
Of  what  exalted  once  the  Ausonian  shore. 
Look  back  through  time;  and,  rising  from  the  gloom, 
Mark  the  dread  scene,  that  paints  whate'er  I  say. 

The  great  reituhlie  see  !  that  glow'd,  sublime, 
With  the  mix'd  freedom  of  a  thousand  states  ! 
Raised  on  the  thrones  of  kings  her  curule  chair, 
And  by  her  fasces  awed  the  subject  world. 
>^ee  busy  millions  ((uickening  all  the  land. 
With  cities  throng'd,  and  teeming  culture  high: 
P'or  nature  then  smiled  on  her  fi-ee-born  sons, 
And  pour'd  the  plenty  that  belongs  to  men. 
B.'hold,  the  country  cheering,  villas  rise, 
In  lively  prospect  ;  by  the  secret  lapse 
or  brooks  now  lost  and  streams  renown'd  in  song : 
In  Umbria's  closing  vales,  or  on  the  brow 
Of  her  brown  hills  that  breathe  the  scented  gale: 
On  Baiai's  viny  coast  ;  where  peaceful  seas, 
Fann'd  by  kind  zephyrs,  ever  kiss  the  shore  ; 
.\nd  suns  unclouded  shine,  through  purest  air  : 
Or  in  the  spacious  neighbourhood  of  Rome  ; 
Far-shining  ujiward  to  the  Sabine  hills, 
To  Anio's  shore,  and  Tibur's  olive  shade', 
To  where  I'renestc  lifts  her  airy  brow  ; 
Or  downward  spreading  to  the  sunny  shore, 
Where  Alba  breathes  the  freshness  of  the  main. 
See  distant  mountains  leave  their  valleys  dry. 
And  o'er  the  proud  arcade  the  tribute  pour. 
To  lave  imperial  Rome.     For  ages  laid. 
Deep,  massy,  firm,  diverging  every  way, 
With  tombs  of  heroes  sacred,  see  her  roads. 
By  various  nations  trod,  and  suiipliaiit  kings  ; 
With  legions  flaming,  or  with  triumph  gay. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  these  wondrous  works. 
The  pride  of  earth  !  Rome  in  her  glory  see  ! 
Behold  her  demigods,  in  senate  met  ; 
All  head  to  counsel,  and  all  heart  to  act : 
Theeoimiionwcal  insi>iring  every  tongue 


With  fervent  eloquence,  unbi-ibed,  and  bold  ; 
Ere  tame  corruption  taught  the  servile  herd 
To  rank  obedient  to  a  master's  voice. 

Her  forum  see,  warm,  ])opular,  and  loud, 
In  trembling  ^vonder  husli'd,  when  the  two  sii-es*, 
As  they  the  private  father  greatly  quell'd, 
Stood  up  the  public  fathers  of  the  state. 
See  justice  judging  there  in  human  shape. 
Hark  I  how  with  freedom's  voice  it  thunders  high, 
Or  in  soft  murmurs  sinks  to  Tally's  tongue. 

Her  tribes, her  census,  see  ;  her  generous  troops, 
Whose  pay  was  glory,  and  their  best  reward 
Fx-ee  for  their  country,  and  for  me  to  die  ; 
Ere  mercenary  murder  grew  a  trade. 

Mark,  as  the  purple  triumjjh  waves  along, 
The  highest  pomp  and  lowest  fall  of  life. 

Her  festive  games,  the  school  of  heroes,  see  ; 
Her  circus,  ardent  with  contending  youth  ; 
Her  streets,  her  temples,  palaces,  and  baths, 
Full  of  fair  forms,  of  beauty's  eldest  born. 
And  of  a  people  cast  in  virtue's  mould  : 
While  sculpture  lives  around,  and  Asian  hills 
Lend  their  best  stores  to  heave  the  pillar'd  dome; 
All  that  to  Roman  strength  the  softer  touch 
Of  Grecian  art  can  join.     But  language  fails 
To  paint  this  sun,  this  centre  of  mankind  ; 
Where  every  virtue,  glory,  treasure,  art. 
Attracted  strong,  in  heighten' d  lustre  met. 

Need  I  the  contrast  mark  i  unjoyous  view  ! 
A  land  in  all,  in  government,  and  arts. 
In  vii'tue,  genius,  earth  and  heaven,  i-evei'sed. 
Who  but  these  far-famed  ruins  to  behold, 
Proofs  of  a  people,  whose  heroic  aims 
Soar'd  far  above  the  little  selfish  sphei-e 
Of  doubting  modern  life  ;  who  but  inflamed 
With  classic  zeal,  these  consecrated  scenes 
Of  men  and  deeds  to  trace  :  unhappy  land, 
Would  trust  thy  wilds,  and  cities  loose  of  sway  ? 

Are  these  the  vales,  that,  once,  exulting  slates 
In  their  warm  bosom  fed  l  The  mountains  these, 
On  whose  high-blooming  sides  my  sons,  of  old, 
I  bred  to  glory  ?    These  dejected  towns. 
Where,  mean,"  and  sordid,  life  can  scarce  subsist, 
The  scenes  of  ancient  opulence,  and  pomp  I 

Come  !  by  whatever  sacred  name  disguised. 
Oppression,"  come  !  and  in  thy  works  rejoice! 
See  nature's  richest  plains  to  putrid  fens 
Turn'd  by  thy  fury.     From  their  cheerful  bounds, 
See  razed  the  enlivening  village,  farm,  and  seat. 
First,  rural  toil,  by  thy  rapacious  hand 
Roiib'd  of  his  poor  reward,  resign'd  the  plough  ; 
And  now  he  dares  not  turn  the  noxious  glebe. 
'Tis  thine  entire.     The  lonely  swain  himself. 
Who  loves  at  large  along  the  grassy  downs 
His  flocks  to  pasture,  thy  drear  chanipain  flies. 
Far  as  the  sickening  eye  can  sweep  around, 
'Tis  all  one  desert,  desolate,  and  grey, 
Grazed  by  the  sullen  buffalo  alone  ; 
And  where  the  rank  uncultivated  growth 
Of  rotting  ages  taints  the  jiassing  gale. 
Beneath  the  baleful  blast  the  city  pines, 
Or  sinks  enfeebled,  or  infected  burns. 
Beneath  it  mourns  the  solitary  road, 
lloH'd  in  rude  mazes  o'er  the  abandon'd  wa.ste  ; 
While  ancient  ways,  ingulf'd,  are  seen  no  more. 

Such  thy  dire  plains,  thou  self-destroyer  !  Foe 
To  human-kind  !  Thy  mountains  too,  profuse. 
Where  savage  nature  blooms,  seem  their  sad  plaint 
To  raise  against  thy  desolating  rod. 

*   I,   .)    Hiiitii-i.  ;iml  ViiginiuB. 
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There  on  the  breezy  brow,  where  thriving  states, 
And  famous  cities,  once,  to  the  pleased  sun. 
Far  other  scenes  of  rising  culture  spread, 
Pale  shine  thy  ragged  towns.     Neglected  round. 
Each  harvest  pines  ;  the  livid,  lean  produce 
Of  heartless  labour  :  while  thy  hated  joys, 
Not  proper  pleasure,  lift  the  lazy  hand. 
Better  to  sink  in  sloth  the  woes  of  life, 
Than  wake  their  rage  with  unavailing  toil. 
Hence  drooping  art  alraos''  ^o  nature  leaves 
The  rude  unguided  year.     Thin  wave  the  gifts 
Of  yellow  Ceres,  thin  the  radiant  blush 
Of  orchard  reddens  in  the  warmest  ray. 
To  weedy  wildness  run,  no  rural  wealth 
rSuch  as  dictators  fed)  the  garden  pours. 
Crude  the  wild  olive  flows,  and  foul  the  vine  ; 
Nor  juice  Coecubian,  nor  Falernian,  more. 
Streams  life  and  joy,  save  in  the  Muse's  bowl. 
Unseconded  by  art,  the  spinning  race 
Di-aw  the  bright  thread  in  vain,  and  idly  toil. 
In  vain,  forlorn  in  wilds,  the  citron  blows  ; 
And  flowering  plants  perfume  the  desert  gale. 
Through  the  vile  thorn  the  tender  myrtle  twines. 
Inglorious  droops  the  laurel,  dead  to  song. 
And  long  a  stranger  to  the  hero's  brow. 

Nor  half  thy  triumph  this :  cast  from  brute  fields, 
Into  the  haunts  of  men  thy  ruthless  eye. 
There  buxom  plenty  never  turns  her  horn  ; 
The  grace  and  virtue  of  exterior  life, 
No  clean  convenience  reigns  ;  even  sleep  itself, 
Least  delicate  of  powers,  reluctant,  there. 
Lays  on  the  bed  impure  his  heavy  head. 
Thy  horrid  walk  !  dead,  empty,  unadorn'd, 
See  streets  whose  echoes  never  know  the  voice 
Of  cheerful  hurry,  commerce  many-tongued, 
And  art  mechanic  at  his  various  task, 
Fervent  employ'd.     Mark  the  desponding  race. 
Of  occupation  void,  as  void  of  hope  ; 
Hope,  the  glad  ray,  glanced  from  Eternal  Good, 
That  life  enlivens,  and  exalts  its  powers. 
With  views  of  fortune — madness  all  to  them  ! 
By  thee  relentless  seized  their  better  joys. 
To  the  soft  aid  of  cordial  airs  they  fly. 
Breathing  a  kind  oblivion  o'er  their  woes, 
And  love  and  music  melt  their  souls  away. 
From  feeble  justice  see  how  rash  revenge, 
Trembling,  the  balance  snatches  ;  and  the  sword, 
Fearful  himself,  to  venal  ruffians  gives. 
See  where  God's  altar,  nursing  murder,  stands, 
With  the  red  touch  of  dark  assassins  stain'd. 

But  chief  let  Rome,  the  mighty  city  !  speak 
The  full-exerted  genius  of  thy  reign. 
Behold  her  rise  amid  the  lifeless  waste, 
Expiring  nature  all  coi-rupted  round  ! 
While  the  lone  Tiber,  tlu'ough  the  desert  plain, 
Winds  his  waste  stores,  and  sullen  sweeps  along. 
I'atch'd  from  my  fragments,  in  unsolid  pomp, 
Mark  how  the  temple  glares  ;  and,  artful  dress'd, 
Amusive,  draws  the  superstitious  train. 
Mark  how  the  palace  lifts  a  lying  front, 
Ckincealing  often,  in  magnific  jail, 
Proud  want  ;  a  deep  unanimated  gloom  ! 
And  oft  adjoining  to  the  drear  abode 
Of  misery,  whose  melancholy  walls 
Seem  its  voracious  grandeur  to  reproach. 
Within  the  city  bounas,  the  desert  see. 
See  the  rank  vine  o'er  subterranean  roofs, 
Indecent,  spread  ;  Vjeneath  whose  fretted  gold 
It  once,  exulting,  flow'd.     The  pe()]>Ie  mark. 
Matchless,  while  fired  by  me  ;  to  public  good 


Inexorably  firm,  just,  generous,  brave, 

Afraid  of  nothing  but  unworthy  life. 

Elate  with  glory,  an  heroic  soul 

Known  to  the  vulgar  breast  :  behold  then  now 

A  thin  despairing  number,  all-subdued. 

The  slaves  of  slaves,  by  superstition  fool'd. 

By  vice  unmann'd,  and  a  licentious  rule, 

In  guile  ingenious,  and  in  murder  brave. 

Such  in  one  land,  beneath  the  same  fair  clime, 

Thy  sons.  Oppression,  are  ;  and  such  were  mine. 

Even  with  thy  labour'd  pomp, forwhose  vain  show 
Deluded  thousands  starve  ;  all  age-begrimed. 
Torn,  robb'd,  and  scatter'd  in  unnumber'd  sacks. 
And  by  the  tempest  of  two  thousand  years 
Continual  shaken,  let  my  ruins  vie  : 
These  roads  that  yet  the  Roman  hand  assert, 
Beyond  the  weak  repair  of  modern  toil ; 
These  fractured  arches,  that  the  chiding  stream 
No  more  delighted  hear  ;  these  rich  remains 
Of  marbles  now  unknown,  where  shines  imbibed 
Each  parent  ray  ;  these  massy  columns,  hew'd 
Fi'om  Afi'ic's  farthest  shore  ;  one  granite  all. 
These  obelisks  high-towering  to  the  sky. 
Mysterious  mark'd  with  dark  Egyptian  lore  ; 
These  endless  wonders  that  this  sacred  way" 
Illumine  still,  and  consecrate  to  fame  ; 
These  fountains,  vases,  urns,  and  statues,  charged 
With  the  fine  stores  of  art-completing  Greece. 
Mine  is,  besides,  thy  every  later  boast  ; 
Thy  Buonarotisf,  thy  Palladiosf  mine  ; 
And  mine  the  fair  designs,  which  Raphael'sf  soul 
O'er  the  live  canvass,  emanating,  breathed. 

What  would  you  say,  ye  conquerors  of  earth  ! 
Ye  Romans  !  could  you  raise  the  laurel'd  head  ; 
Could  you  the  country  see,  by  seas  of  blood, 
And  the  dread  toil  of  ages,  won  so  dear  ; 
Your  pride,  your  tiumph,  your  supreme  delight  . 
For  whose  defence  oft,  in  the  doubtful  hour. 
You  rush'd  with  rapture  down  the  gulf  of  fate. 
Of  death  ambitious  !  till  by  awful  deeds. 
Virtues,  and  courage,  that  amaze  mankind, 
The  queen  of  nations  rose  ;  possess'd  of  all 
Which  nature,  art,  and  glory  could  bestow  : 
What  would  you  say,  deep  in  the  last  abyss 
Of  slavery,  vice,  and  unambitious  want, 
Thus  to  behold  her  sunk  1  Your  erowded  plains, 
Void  of  their  cities  ;  unadorn'd  your  hills  ; 
Ungraced  your  lakes  ;  your  ports  to  ships  unknown  ; 
Your  lawless  floods,  and  your  abandon'd  streams  : 
These  could  you  know  ?  these  could  you  love  again  ! 
Thy  Tibur,  Horace,  could  it  now  inspire 
Content,  poetic  ease,  and  rural  joy. 
Soon  bursting  into  song  :  while  through  the  grovea 
Of  headlong  Anio,  dashing  to  the  vale. 
In  many  a  tortured  stream,  you  mused  along ! 
Yon  wild  retreatj,  where  superstition  dreams, 
Could,  Tully,  you  your  Tusculum  believe  ? 
And  could  you  deem  yon  naked  hills,  that  form. 
Famed  in  old  song,  the  ship-forsaken  bay§. 
Your  Formian  shore  ?  once  the  delight  of  earth. 
Where  art  and  nature,  ever-smiling,  join'd 

*  Via  Sacra. 

t  M.  Angelo  Buonaroti,  Palladio,  and  Raphael  d't'r- 
bino ;  the  three  great  modern  masters  in  oculpture, 
architecture,  and  painting. 

I  Tusculum  is  reckoned  to  hare  stood  at  a  place  now 
called  Grotta  Ferrata,  a  convent  of  monks. 

§  The  bay  of  Mola  (anciently  Formitc)  into  which 
Homer  brings  Ulysses  and  his  companions.  NcarFormiaf 
Cicero  had  ;i  villa. 
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land  to  lavish  all  their  stores. 
How  chaiif;ed,  how  vacant,  Virgil,  wide  around, 
Would  now  your  Naples  seem  I    Disaster'd  less 
Bv  black  Vesuvius  thundering  o'er  the  coast, 
Il'is  midnight  earthciuakes,  and  iiis  mining  iirCB, 
Than  by  despotic  rage'^'  :  that  in\>ard  gnaws, 
A.  native  toe  ;  a  foreign,  tears  without, 
rirst  from  your  flatter'd  Ciesars  this  began  : 
ni:,  doom'd  t(^  tyrants  an  eternal  prey, 
riiin-peopled  spreads,  at  last,  the  syren  plainf, 
J'hat  the  dire  soul  of  Hannibal  disarm'd  ; 
And  wrajit  in  weeds  the  shore  of  N'eiuist.  lies, 
riior;;  IJaiic  sees  no  more  the  joyous  tlireng  ; 
Her  bank  ail  beaming  with  the  i)ride  of  Rome  : 
No  generous  vines  now  bask  along  the  hills. 
Where  s])ort  the  breezes  of  the  Tyrrhene  main  : 
With  baths  and  temples  mixt,  no  villas  rise  ; 
Nor,  art-sustain'd  amid  reluctant  waves. 
Draw  the  cool  murnuus  of  the  breathing  deep  : 
No  spreading  ports  their  sacred  arms  extend  : 
No  mighty  moles  the  big  intrusive  storm, 
l-'rom  the  calm  station,  roll  resounding  back. 
An  almost  total  desolation  sits, 
A  dreary  stillness,  saddening  o'er  the  coast  ; 
Where,  when  soft  suns  and  tejiid  winters  ros(>, 
Uejoieing  crowds  inhaled  the  balm  of  peace  ; 
Where  city'd  hill  to  hill  rellected  blaze  ; 
.'ind  where,  with  Ceres,  Bacchus  wont  to  liold 
A  genial  strife§.     Her  youthful  form,  robust, 
Even  Nature  yields  ;  by  lire,  and  earthquake  rent : 
Whole  stately  cities  in  the  dark  abrupt 
Swallow'd  at  once,  or  vile  in  rubbish  laid, 
A  nest  for  serpents  ;  from  the  red  abyss 
New  hills,  explosive,  thrown  ;  the  Lucrinc  lake 
A  nedy  pool  ;  and  all  to  Cuma's  point, 
7'lie  sea  recovering  his  usurp'd  domain. 
And  pourM  triumphant  o'er  the  buried  dome, 

1  lence,  Britain,  learn  ;  my  best-establish'd,  last, 
And  more  than  Greece,  or  Rome,  my  steady  reij;E  ', 
The  land  where,  king  iind  people  equal  bound 
By  guardian  laws,  my  fullest  blessings  ilow  ; 
And  N*'here  my  jealous  unsubmitting  soul. 
The  dread  of  tyrants  !  burns  in  every  breast: 
Learn  hence,  if  sucli  the  miserable  fate 
Of  an  heroic  race,  the  masters  once 
Oi  human-kind  ;  whaf,  when  deprived  of  me. 
How  grievous  must  be  thine  ?     In  spite  of  climes, 
Whose  sun-enliven'd  ether  wi-.kes  the  soul 
To  higher  powers  ;  in  spite  of  hap])y  soils. 
That,  but  by  labour's  slightest  aitl  impelTd, 
With  treasures  teem  to  thy  cold  clime  unknown  ; 
If  tlierc  desponding  fail  th.e  common  arts. 
And  sustenance  of  life  :  could  life  itself, 
Far  less  a  thoughtless  tyrant's  hollow  pomp, 
Subsist  with  thee  1  Against  depressing  skies, 
Joiu'd  to  full-spread  oppression's  cloudy  brow, 

*  N.aplcs,  then  under  the  Austrian  government. 

■f  C'ampagna  Felice,  adjoining  to  Capua. 

X  The  coast  of  Baiac,  wlii;h  was  formerly  adorned  with 
the  worlcs  mentioned  in  the  following  lines;  and  where, 
amidsit  many  niapnificei\t  ruins,  those  of  a  temple  erected 
to  Venus  arc  still  to  be  seen. 

§  AH  alonft  this  coast,  the  aneic^nt  Komans  had  their 
winter  retreats ;  and  several  populous  cities  stood. 


How  could  thy  spirits  hold  1  where  vigour  find, 
Forced  fruits  to  tear  from  their  unnative  soil  ? 
Or,  storing  every  harvest  in  thy  jiorts, 
To  plough  the  dreadful  all-producing  wave? 

Here  paused  the  goddess     "iy  the  pause  assured, 
In  trembling  accents  thus  1  moved  my  prayer. 
"  Oh,  first,  and  most  benevolent  of  powers  ! 
Come  from  eternal  s])lciulours,  hen;  on  earth, 
Against  despotic  pride,  ami  rage,  and  lust, 
To  shield  mankind  !  to  raise  them  to  assort 
The  native  rights  and  honour  of  their  race  : 
Teach  nu-  thy  lowest  subject,  but  in  zeal 
Yielding  to  none,  the  progress  of  thy  reign. 
And  with  a  strain  from  thee  enrich  the  Muse. 
As  thee  aU)ne  she  serves,  her  patron,  thou. 
And  great  inspirer  be  !  then  will  .she  joy 
Through  narrow  life  her  lot,  and  private  shade  : 
And  when  her  venal  voice  she  barters  vile. 
Or  to  thy  open  or  thy  secret  foe.s, 
May  ne'er  those  sacred  raptures  touch  her  morCi 
By  "slavish  hearts  unfelt  !  and  may  her  song 
Sink  iri  oblivion  with  the  nameless  crew  ! 
Vermin  of  state  !  to  thy  o'erilowing  light 
That  owe  their  being,  yet  betray  Ihy  cause." 

Then,  condescendii\g  kind,  the  heavenly  Tower 
Return'd.— — "  What  here,  suggested  by  the  scene, 
I  slight  unfold,  record  and  sing  at  home. 
In  tiiat  blest  isle,  where  (so  we  spirits  move) 
With  one  quick  efibrt  of  my  will  I  am. 
There  Truth,  unlicensed,  walks  ;  and  dares  accost 
Even  kings  themselves,  the  monarchs  of  the  free  I 
Fi.\"d  on  my  rock,  there,  an  indulgent  race 
O'er  Britons  wield  the  sceptre  of  their  choice  . 
And  there,  to  finish  what  his  sires  began, 
A  prince  behold  !  for  me  who  burns  sincere, 
Even  with  a  subject's  zeal.     He  my  great  work 
Will  parent-like  sustain  ;  and  added  give 
The  touch,  the  Graces  and  the  Mn.ses  owe. 
For  Britain's  glory  swells  his  panting  breast ; 
And  ancient  arts  he  emulous  revolves  : 
His  pride  to  let  the  smiling  heart  abroad. 
Through  clouds  of  pomp,  that  but  conceal  the  man  ; 
To  please,  his  pleasure  ;  bounty  his  delight  ; 
And  all  the  soul  of  Titus  dwells  in  him." 

Hail,  glorious  theme  i  But  how,  alas  I  shall  verse, 
From  the  crude  stores  of  mortal  language  drawn. 
How  faint  and  tedious,  sing,  what  piercing  deep. 
The  goddess  flash'd  at  once  upon  my  soul  ? 
For,  clear  precision  all,  the  tongue  of  gods 
Is  harmony  itself ;  to  every  ear 
Familiar  known,  like  light  to  every  eye. 
Meantime  disclosing  ages,  as  she  spoke. 
In  long  succession  })our'd  their  empires  forth  ; 
Scene  after  scene,  the  Inunan  drama  spread  ; 
And  still  the  embodied  picture  rose  to  sight. 

Oh  thou  !   to  whom  the  Muses  owe  their  flame  | 
Who  bidd'st,  beneath  the  ]H)1c,  Parnassus  rise, 
And  lIipi)ocrcnc  flow  ;  with  thy  bold  ease. 
The  striking  force,  the  lightning  of  thy  thought, 
And  thy  strong  phrase,  that  rolls  profound  aud 

clear ; 
Oh,  gracious  goddess  !  re-inspire  my  song  ; 
While  I,  to  nobler  than  poetic  fame 
Aspiring,  thy  commands  to  Britons  bear. 
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Thus  spoke  the  sioddess  of  the  fearless  eye  ; 
And  at  her  voice,  renew'd,  the  Vision  rose. 

First,  in  the  dawn  of  time,  with  Eastern  swains, 
In  woods,  and  tents,  and  cottages,  I  Uved  ; 
While  on  from  plain  to  plain  they  led  their  flocks, 
In  search  of  clearer  spring,  and  fresher  field. 
These,  as  increasing  families  disclosed 
The  tender  state,  I  taught  an  equal  sway. 
Few  were  offences,  properties,  and  law.s. 
Beneath  the  rural  portal,  palm-o'erspread, 
The  father-senate  met.     There  Justiec  dealt. 
With  reason  then  and  equity  thes;uiie. 
Free  as  the  common  air,  her  ]irompt  decree  ; 
Nor  yet  had  stain'd  her  sword  with  subjects'  blood. 
The  simpler  arts  were  all  their  Bimi)le  wants 
Had  urged  to  light.     But  instant,  tlicsc  supplied, 
Another  set  of  fonder  wants  arose, 
And  other  arts  with  them  of  finer  aim  ; 
Till,  from  refining  want  to  want  impell'd, 
The  mind  by  thinking  push'd  her  latent  powers, 
And  life  began  to  glow,  and  arts  to  shine. 

At  first,  on  brutes  alone  the  rustic  war 
Launch'd  the  rude  spear  ;  swift,  as  he  glared  along, 
On  the  grim  lion,  or  the  robber-wolf. 
For  then  young  sportive  life  was  void  of  toil, 
Demanding  little,  and  with  little  pleased  : 
But  when  to  manhood  grown,  and  oiulless  joys, 
Led  on  by  equal  toils,  the  bosom  fired  ; 
Lewd  lazy  rapine  broke  ])rimeval  ])care. 
And,  hid  in  caves  and  idle  forests  drear, 
1  Jrom  itie  ione  pilgrim  and  the  wandering  swain 


Seized  what  he  durst  not  earn.     Then  brother'a 

blood 
First,  horrid,  smoked  on  the  polluted  skies. 
Awful  in  justice,  then  the  burning  youth, 
Led  by  their  temper'd  sires,  on  lawless  men. 
The  last  worst  monsters  of  the  shaggy  wood, 
Turn'd  the  keen  arrow,  and  the  sharpeu'd  spear. 
Then  war  grew  glorious.     Heroes  then  arose  ; 
Who,  scorning  coward  self,  for  others  lived, 
Toil'd  for  their  ease,  and  for  their  safety  bled. 
West  with  the  living  day  to  Greece  I  came  : 
Earth  smiled  beneath  my  beam  :  the  Muse  before 
Sonorous  flew,  that  low  till  then  in  woods 
Had  tuned  the  reed,  and  sigh'd  the  shepherd's  paia; 
But  now,  to  sing  heroic  deeds,  she  swell'd 
A  nobler  note,  and  bade  the  banquet  burn. 
For  Greece  my  sons  of  Egypt  I  forsook  ; 
A  boastful  race,  that  in  the  vain  abyss 
Of  fabling  ages  loved  to  lose  their  source, 
And  with  their  river  traced  it  from  the  skies. 
While  there  my  laws  alone  despotic  reign'd. 
And  king,  as  well  as  people,  proud  obey'd  ; 
I  taught  them  science,  virtue,  wisdom,  arts  ; 
By  poets,  sages,  legislators  sought ; 
The  school  of  polish'd  life,  and  human-kind. 
But  when  mysterious  Superstition  came. 
And,  with  her  civil  sister*  leagued,  involved 
In  studied  darkness  the  desponding  mind  ; 
Then  tyrant  power  the  righteous  scourge  unloosed  s 
For  yielding  reason  speaks  the  soul  a  slave. 
Instead  of  useful  works,  like  nature's,  great, 
Enormous,  cruel  wonders  crush'd  the  land  ; 
.'Vnd  round  a  tyraiit's  tomb  f,  who  none  deserved, 
For  one  vile  carcass  perish'd  countless  lives. 
Then  the  great  dragon  J,  couch'd  amid  his  floods, 
Swell'd  his  fierce  heart,  and  cried — "  This  flood  is 
"'Tis  I  that  bid  it  flow." — But,  undeceived,  [niiue, 
His  frenzy  soon  the  proud  blasphemer  felt ; 
Felt  that,  without  my  fei-tilising  power. 
Suns  lost  theii'  force,  and  Niles  o'crflow'd  in  vain. 
Nought  could  retard  me  :  nor  the  frugal  state 
Of  rising  Persia,  sober  in  extreme. 
Beyond  the  ])itch  of  man,  and  thence  reversed 
Into  luxurious  waste  :  nor  yet  the  ports 
Of  old  Phoenicia  ;  first  for  letters  famed. 
That  paint  the  voice,  and  silent  speak  to  sight. 
Of  arts  prime  source,  and  guardian  !  by  fair  stars^ 
First  temjited  out  into  the  lonely  deep  ; 
To  whom  I  first  disclosed  mechanic  arts. 
The  winds  to  conquer,  to  subdue  the  waves, 
With  all  the  peaceful  power  of  rujing  trade  ; 

*  Civil  tyranny.  t  The  Pynuniii*. 

f  Tlie  tyrajite  of  Egj-pt. 
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Earnest  of  Britain.     Nor  by  these  retain'd  ; 
Nor  by  tlie  neij^hbouring  hind,  whose  palmy  shore 
The  silver  Jordan  laves  :  before  me  lay 
Tlie  promised  Land  of  Arts,  and  urged  my  flight. 

Hail  Nature's  utmost  boast  1  unrival'd  Greeee  ! 
My  fairest  i-eign  !  where  every  power  benign 
Conspired  to  blow  the  flower  of  human-kind, 
And  lavish'd  all  that  genius  can  inspire. 
Clear  sunny  climates,  by  the  breezy  main, 
Ionian  or  /Egean,  tempcr'd  kind  : 
Light,  airy  soils  :  a  country  rich,  and  gay  ; 
Broke  into  hills  with  balmy  odoui's  crown'd, 
And,  bright  with  purple  harvest,  joyous  vales  : 
Mountains  and  streams,  where  verse  spontaneous 

flow'd  ; 
Whi.'nee  deem'd  by  wondering  men  the  seat  of  gods. 
And  still  the  mountains  and  the  streams  of  song. 
Ail  that  boon  nature  could  luxuriant  pour 
Of  high  materials,  and  my  restless  Arts 
Frame  into  finisli'd  life.     IIow  many  states. 
And  clustering  towns,  and  monuments  of  fame. 
And  scenes  of  glorious  deeds,  in  little  bounds  ! 
From  the  rough  tract  of  bending  mountains,  beat 
By  Adria's  here,  there  by  yEgean  waves  ; 
To  where  the  deep-adorning  Cyclade  Isles 
In  shining  jirospect  rise,  and  on  the  shore 
Of  furthest  Crete  resounds  the  Lybian  main. 

O'er  all  two  rival  cities  rear'd  the  brow. 
And  balanced  all.     Spread  on  Eurotas'  bank, 
.\niid  a  circle  of  soft-rising  hills, 
The  ])atient  Sparta  one  :  the  sober,  hard. 
Anil  man-subduing  city  ;  which  no  shape 
Of  pain  could  conquer,  nor  of  pleasure  charm. 
Lycurgus  there  built,  on  the  solid  base 
Of  equal  life,  so  well  a  tempcr'd  state  ; 
Where  mix'd  each  government,  in  such  just  poise  * 
E:K-h  power  so  checking,  and  supporting,  each  ; 
That  iirm  for  ages,  and  unmoved,  it  stood, 
riie  fort  of  Greece  !  without  one  giddy  hour. 
One  shock  of  faction,  or  of  party  rage. 
For,  di'ain'd  the  springs  of  wealth,  corruption  the"e 
Lay  witlier'd  at  the  root.     Thrice  hapi)y  land  ! 
Had  not  neglected  art,  with  weedy  vice 
Confounded,  sunk.     But  if  Athenian  arts 
Loved  not  the  soil  ;  yet  there  the  calm  abode 
Of  wisdom,  virtue,  philosophic  ease. 
Of  manly  sense  and  wit,  in  frugal  phrase 
Confined,  and  press'd  into  Laconic  force. 
There  too,  by  rooting  thence  still  treacherous  ^elf. 
The  public  and  the  private  grew  the  same. 
The  children  of  the  nursing  jjublie  all, 
And  at  its  table  fed,  for  that  they  toil'd. 
For  that  they  lived  entire,  and  even  for  that 
The  tender  mother  urged  her  son  to  die. 

Of  softer  genius,  but  not  less  intent 
To  seize  the  palm  of  eni])ire,  Athens  rose. 
Where,  with  bright  marbles  big  and  future  pomp, 
Hymettus*  spread,  amid  the  scented  sky. 
His  thymy  treasures  to  the  labouring  bee, 
And  to  botanic  hand  the  stores  of  health  ; 
Wrapt  in  a  soul-attenuatiiig  clime. 
Between  Ilissus  and  Cephissusf  glow'd 
This  hive  of  science,  shedding  sweets  divine. 
Of  active  arts,  and  animated  ai"ms. 
Tliore,  passionate  for  me,  an  easy-moved, 
A  ((uick,  refined,  a  delicate,  humane, 
Enlighten'd  people  reign'd.     Oft  on  the  brink 
Of  ruin,  hurried  by  the  charm  of  speech, 

♦  A  mountain  near  AllicMii. 

\  Two  rivers,  tetwixt  which  Athens  was  situated. 


Inforcing  hasty  counsel  immature, 

Totter'd  the  rash  democracy  ;  unpoised. 

And  by  the  rage  di'vonr'd,  that  ever  tears 

A  populace  unequal  ;  jiart  too  rich. 

And  part  or  fierce  with  want  or  abject  grow:. 

Solon,  at  last,  their  mild  restorer,  rose  : 

Allay'd  the  tempest ;  to  the  calm  of  laws 

U'duccd  the  settling  whole  ;  and,  with  the  weight 

Which  the  two  senates*  to  the  public  lent. 

As  with  an  anchor  fix'd  the  driving  state. 

Nor  was  my  forming  care  to  these  confined. 
For  emulation  through  the  whole  I  pour'd. 
Noble  contention  !  who  should  most  excel 
In  government  well-poised,  adjusted  best 
To  public  weal :  in  countries  cultured  high  : 
In  ornamented  towns,  where  order  reigns. 
Free  social  life,  and  polish'd  manners  fair  : 
In  exercise,  and  arms  ;  arms  only  drawn 
For  connnon  Greece,  to  quell  the  Persian  pride  : 
In  moral  science,  and  in  graceful  arts. 
Hence,  as  for  glory  peacefully  they  strove. 
The  prize  grew  greater,  and  the  prize  of  all. 
By  contest  brighten'd,  hence  the  radiant  youth 
Pour'd  every  beam  ;  by  generous  pride  inflamed, 
Felt  every  ardour  burn  :  their  great  reward 
The  verdant  wreath,  which  sounding  Pisaf  gave. 

Hence  flourish'd  Greece  ;  andhence  araceofmeu, 
As  gods  by  conscious  future  times  adored  : 
In  whom  each  virtue  wore  a  smiling  air, 
Each  science  shed  o'er  life  a  friendly  light. 
Each  art  was  nature.     Spartan  valour  hence, 
At  the  famed  pass  J  firm  as  an  isthmus  stood  ; 
And  the  whole  eastern  ocean,  waving  far 
As  eye  could  dart  its  vision,  nobly  check'd. 
While  in  extended  battle,  at  the  field 
Of  Marathon,  my  keen  Athenians  drove 
Before  their  ardent  band  an  host  of  slaves. 

Hence  through  the  continent  ten  thousand  Greeka 
Urged  a  retreat,  whose  glory  not  the  prime 
Of  victories  can  reach.     Deserts,  in  vain, 
Opposed  their  course  ;  and  hostile  lands,  unknown, 
And  deep  rapacious  floods,  dire-bank'd  with  death; 
And  mountains,  in  whose  jaws  destruction  grinn'd, 
Hunger,  and  toil  ;  Armenian  snow-s,  and  storms  : 
And  circling  myriads  still  of  barbarous  foes. 
Greece  in  their  view,  and  glory  yet  untouch 'd, 
Their  steady  column  pierced  the  scattering  herds, 
Which  a  whole  empire  pour'd  ;  and  hold  its  way 
Triuni])hant,  liy  the  Sage-exalted  Chief  § 
Fired  and  suslain'd.      Oh  light  and  force  of  mind, 
Almost  almighty  in  severe  extremes  ! 
The  sea  at  last  from  Colchian  mountains  seen. 
Kind-hearted  transport  round  their  captains  threw 
The  soldier's  fond  embrace  ;  o'erflow'd  their  eyes 
With  tender  floods,  and  loosed  the  general  voice 
To  cries  resounding  loud — The  sea  !   The  sea  ! 

In  Attic  bounds  hence  heroes,  sages,  wits. 
Shone  thick  as  stars,  the  milky-way  of  Greece  ! 
And  though  gay  wit,  and  pleasing  grace  was  theii-s, 
All  the  soft  modes  of  elegance  and  ease  ; 
Yet  was  not  courage  less,  the  patient  touch 
Of  toiling  art.  and  disquisition  deep. 

*  The  Arcnpnpus,  nr  supreme  court  of  judicature,  whish 
Solon  reformed,  und  improved  :  and  tlie  council  of  four 
luindred,  by  him  instituted.  In  this  council  all  affairs  <>( 
state  wei'o  deliberated,  bofore  they  came  to  be  voted  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people. 

t  Or  Olympia,  the  city  whcic  the  Olympic  games  weie 
celebrated. 

^  The  straits  of  Thenropyle.  §  Xen^ohoa. 
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My  Spirit  pours  a  vigour  through  the  soul, 
The  uufettcr'd  thought  with  energy  inspires, 
InvineiDie  m  arts,  in  the  hriglit  field 
Of  nol.,«r  science,  as  in  that  of  arms. 
Athenians  thus  not  less  intrepid  burst 
The  iionds  of  tyrant  darkness,  than  they  spurn'd 
Tiic  Persian  chains  :  while  through  the  city,  full 
Of  mirthful  quarrel  and  of  witty  war, 
incessant  struggled  taste  refining  taste, 
And  friendly  free  discussion,  calling  forth 
From  the  fair  jewel  Truth  its  latent  ray. 
O'er  all  shone  out  tiie  great  Athenian  Sage*, 
And  father  of  philosophy  :  the  sun, 
From  whose  white  blaze  emerged  each  various  sect 
Took  various  teints,  but  with  diminish'd  beam. 
Tutor  of  Athens  !  he,  in  every  street, 
Dealt  priceless  treasure  :  goodness  his  delight. 
Wisdom  his  \\ealth,  and  glory  his  reward. 
Deep  through  the  human  heart,  with  playful  art, 
His  simple  question  stole  ;  as  into  truth, 
And  serious  deeds,  he  smiled  the  laughing  race  ; 
Taught  moral  hajipy  life,  whate'er  can  bless. 
Or  grace  mankind  ;"  and  what  he  taught  he  was. 
Compounded  high,  though  plain,  his  doctrine  broke 
In  different  Schools.     The  bold  poetic  phrase 
Of  figured  Plato  ;  Xenophon's  pure  strain, 
Like  the  clear  brook  that  steals  along  the  vale  ; 
Dissecting  truth,  the  Stagyrite's  keen  eye  ; 
The  exalted  Stoic  pride  ;  the  Cynic  sneer  ; 
The  slow-consenting  Academic  doubt ; 
And,  joining  bliss  to  virtue,  the  glad  ease 
Of  Epicurus,  seldom  understood. 
They,  ever-candid,  reason  still  opposea 
To  reason  ;  and,  since  virtue  was  their  aim, 
Each  by  sure  practice  tried  to  prove  his  way 
The  best.     Then  stood  untouch'd  the  solid  base 
Of  Liberty,  the  Liberty  of  Mind  : 
For  systems  yet,  and  soul-enslaving  creeds. 
Slept 'with  the  monsters  of  succeeding  times. 
From  priestly  darknesssprungthe  enlightening  arts 
Of  fire,  and  sword,  and  rage,  and  horrid  names. 
O  Greece  !  thou  sajiient  nurse  of  Finer  Arts  ! 
Which  to  bright  science  blooming  fancy  bore. 
Be  this  thy  j)raise,  that  thou,  and  thou  alone. 
In  these  hast  led  the  way,  in  these  excelFd, 
Crown'd  with  the  laurel  of  assenting  time. 

In  thy  full  language,  speaking  mighty  things  ; 
Like  a  clear  torrent  close,  or  else  diffused 
A  broa<l  majestic  stream,  and  rolling  on 
Through  all  the  winding  harmony  of  sound  : 
In  it  the  power  of  Eloquence,  at  large. 
Breathed  tlie  ])ersuasive  or  pathetic  soul  ; 
Still'd  by  degrees  the  democratic  storm. 
Or  bade  it  threatening  rise,  and  tyrants  shook, 
Flush'd  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  troops. 
In  it  the  jNIuse,  her  fury  never  quench'd 
By  mean  unyielding  ])hrasc,  or  jarring  sound. 
Her  unconfincd  divinity  display'd  ; 
And,  still  harmoiiifius,  forni'd  it  to  her  will  : 
Or  soft  depress'd  it  to  the  shepherd's  moan, 
Or  raised  it  swelling  to  the  tongue  of  gods. 

Heroic  song  was  thine  ;  the  Fountain-Bardf, 
VViienco  each  poetic  stream  derives  its  course. 
Thine  the  dread  moral  scene,  thy  chief  delight  ! 
WliiTC  idle  fancy  durst  not  mix  her  voice. 
When  re.ison  spoke  august  ;  the  fervent  heart 
Or  plain'd,  or  storm'd  ;  and  in  the  impassion'd  man, 
Concealing  art  with  art,  the  poet  sunk. 
T!iis  potent  school  of  maimers,  but  when  left 
*  Socrates.  t  Komcr. 


To  loose  neglect,  a  land-corrupting  plague, 
Was  not  unworthy  deem'd  of  puljlic  care 
And  Ijoundless  cost,  by  thee  ;  whose  every  son, 
Even  last  mechanic,  the  true  taste  possess'd 
Of  what  had  flavour  to  the  uourish'd  soul. 
The  sweet  enforcer  of  the  poet's  strain. 
Thine  was  the  meaning  Music  of  the  heart : 
Not  the  vain  trill,  that,  void  of  passion,  runs 
In  giddy  mazes,  tickling  idle  ears  ; 
But  that  deep-searching  voice,  and  artful  hand. 
To  which  respondent  shakes  the  varied  soul. 

Thy  fair  ideas,  thy  delightful  forms, 
By  love  imagined,  by  the  graces  touch'd, 
TJie  boast  of  well-pleased  nature !  Sculpture  seized 
And  bade  them  ever  smile  in  Parian  stone. 
Selecting  Beauty's  choice,  and  that  again 
Exalting,  blending  in  a  perfect  whole, 
Thy  workmen  left  even  nature's  self  behind. 
From  those  far  different,  whose  pi-olific  hand 
Peoples  a  nation  ;  they  for  years  on  years. 
By  the  cool  touches  of  judicious  toil, 
Tlieir  rapid  genius  curbing,  pour'd  it  all 
Through  the  live  features  of  one  breathing  stonew 
There,"beaming  full,  it  shone  ;  expressing  goda : 
Jove's  awful  brow,  Apollo's  air  divine, 
The  fierce  ^.trocious  frown  of  sinew'd  Mars, 
Or  the  sly  graces  of  the  Cyprian  Queen. 
Minutely  perfect  all  !  Each  dimple  sunlc. 
And  every  muscle  swell'd,  as  natui-e  taught. 
In  tresses,  braided  gay,  the  marble  waved  ; 
'  Flow'd  in  loose  robes,  or  thin  transparent  veils  ; 
•  Sprung  into  motion  ;  soften'd  into  flesh  ; 
I  Was  fired  to  passion,  or  refined  to  soul. 
I       Nor  less  thy  ]"'encil,  with  creative  touch, 
Shed  mimic  life,  when  all  thy  brightest  dames. 
Assembled,  Zeuxis  in  his  Helen  mix'd  ; 
And  when  Apelles,  who  peculiar  knew 
To  n-ive  a  grace  that  more  than  mortal  smiled. 
The  soul  of  beauty  !  call'd  the  queen  of  love. 
Fresh  from  the  billows,  blushing  orient  charms. 
Even  such  enchantment  then  thy  pencil  pour'd, 
That  cruel-thoughted  War,  the  impatient  torch 
Dash'd  to  the  ground  ;  and,  rather  than  destroy 
The  patriot  picture*,  let  the  city  'scape. 

First  elder  Sculjiture  taught  her  sister  art 
Correct  design  ;  where  great  ideas  slione. 
And  in  the  secret  trace  expression  spoke  : 
Taught  her  the  graceful  attitude  ;  the  turn. 
And  beauteous  airs  of  head  ;  the  native  act. 
Or  bold,  or  easy  ;  and,  cast  free  behind. 
The  swelling  mantle's  well-adjusted  flow. 
Then  the  bright  Muse,  their  eldest  sister,  came  ; 
And  bade  her  follow  where  she  led  the  way  : 
Bade  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  in  colours  rise  ; 
And  copious  action  on  the  canvass  glow  ; 
Gave  her  gay  fable  ;  spread  invention's  store  ; 
Enlarged  lier  view  ;  taught  composition  high. 
And  just  arrangement,  circling  round  one  point. 
That  starts  to  sight,  binds  and  commandsthe  whola 
Caught  from  tin-  heavenly  Muse  a  nobler  aim. 
And  scorning  the  soft  trade  of  mere  delight. 
O'er  all  thy  temples,  porticoes,  and  schools, 
1  leroic  deeds  she  traced,  and  warm  display'd 
liach  moral  Ijeauty  to  the  ravish'd  eye.    

*  When  Deniotiius  besieged  Rhodes,  and  could  liavi 
reduced  the  city,  by  setting  fire  to  that  quarter  of  U 
where  stood  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Protogen-s ;  h( 
chose  rather  to  raise  the  siege,  than  liazard  the  burning 
of  u  famous  picture  called  J^ilysus,  the  masterinece  U 
J   that  jjaintcr. 
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Here,  :is  the  imagined  presence  of  the  god 
Aroused  the  mind,  or  v;ie;uit  hours  inchiced 
Ciihn  contemphition,  or  assemhleil  youth 
Burn'd  in  ambitious  circle  round  the  sage, 
The  living  lesson  stole  into  the  heart, 
With  more  prevailing  force  than  dwells  in  words. 
These  rouse  to  glory  ;  while,  to  rural  lite, 
The  softer  canvass  oft  reposed  the  soul. 
There  gaily  broke  the  sun-ilhimined  cloud  ; 
Tlie  lessening  prospect,  and  the  mountain  blue, 
Vaiiish'd  in  air  ;  the  precipice  frown'd,  dire  ; 
White,  down  the  rock,  the  rushing  torrent  dash'd; 
The  Sim  shone,  trembling,  o'er  the  distant  main  ; 
The  tempest  foam'd,  inunense  ;  the  driving  storm 
Saddcn'd  the  skies,  and,  from  the  doubling  gloom, 
On  the  scathed  oak  the  ragged  lightning  fell  ; 
In  closin';  shades,  and  where  the  current  strays, 
With  peace,  and  love,  and  innocence  around. 
Piped  the  lone  shepherd  to  his  feeding  Hock  : 
Rouiuniapp;  i:::"«»its  smiled  their  younger  selves; 
And  friends  conversed,  uj  :'"-ith  divided  long. 

To  public  virtue  thus  the  snnm.f;  -n-ts, 
Unblemish'd  handmaids,  served  ;  the  gi-aces  they 
To  dress  this  fairest  Venus.     Thus  revered. 
And  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  sordid  care, 
The  high  awarders  of  immortal  fame, 
Al(jne  for  glory  thy  great  masters  strove  ; 
Courted  by  kings,  and  by  contending  states 
Assumed  the  boasted  honour  of  their  birth. 

In  •■Vrchitecture  too  thy  rank  supreme  ! 
That  art  where  most  magnificent  appears 
The  little  builder  man  ;  by  thee  refined, 
And,  smiling  high,  to  full  perfection  brought. 
iSiich  thy  sure  rules,  that  Goths  of  every  age, 
Who  scorn'd  their  aid,  have  only  loaded  earth 
With  labour'd  heavy  monuments  of  shame  : 
IS'dt  those  gay  dome's  that  o'er  thy  splendid  shore 
iShot,  all  proportion,  up.     First  unadorned. 
And  n(djly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose  ; 
The  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace, 
Her  airy  pillar  heaved  ;  luxuriant  last. 
The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  w-anton  wreath  : 
The  whole  so  measured  true,  so  lessen'd  oft' 
By  fine  proportion,  that  the  marble  pile, 
Form'd  to  repel  the  still  or  stormy  waste 
Of  rolling  ages,  light  as  fabrics  look'd 
That  from  the  magic  wand  atrial  rise. 

These  were  the  wonders  that  illumined  Greece, 

From  end  to  end Here  interrupting  warm, 

Where  are  they  now  I  (I  cried,)  say,goddess, where? 

And  what  the  land  thy  darling  thus  of  old  I 

Suidc  !  she  resumed  ;  deep  in  the  kindred  gloom 

Of  su})erstition,  and  of  slavery,  sunk  ! 

2>'o  glory  now  can  touch  their  hearts,  henumb'd 

By  loose  dejected  sloth  and  servile  fi'ar  ; 

No  science  pierce  the  darkness  of  their  mii/us  ; 

jS'o  nobler  art  the  (luick  ambitious  soul 

Of  imitation  in  theii"  breast  awake. 

Even,  to  supi)ly  the  needful  arts  of  life, 

^Mechanic  toil  denies  the  hopeless  hand. 

Scarce  any  trace  remaining,  vestige  grey, 

Or  nodding  column  on  the  desert  shore, 

To  point  where  Corinth,  or  where  Athens  stood. 

A  faithless  land  of  violence,  and  death  ! 

Wlu're  commerce  jiarleys,  dubious,  on  the  shore  ; 

And  his  wild  impulse  curious  search  restrains, 

Afraid  to  trust  the  inhospitiible  elinu'. 

Neglected  nature  fails  ;  in  sordid  want 

Slink,  and  debased,  their  beauty  beams  no  more. 

The  sun  himself  seems,  angry  to  regard, 


Of  light  unworthy,  the  degenerate  race  ; 
And  fires  them  oft  with  pestilential  rays  : 
While  earth,  blue  poison  steaming  on  the  skies. 
Indignant,  shakes  them  from  her  troubled  sides. 
But  as  from  man  to  man,  fate's  first  decree, 
Impartial  death  the  tide  of  riches  rolls, 
So  states  must  die  and  Liberty  go  round. 

Fierce  was  the  stand,  ere  virtue,  valour,  arts. 
And  the  soul  fired  by  me  (that  often,  stung 
With  thoughts  of  better  times  and  old  renown, 
From  hydra-tyrants  tried  to  clear  the  land) 
Lay  quite  extinct  in  Greece,  their  works  eft'aced, 
And  gross  o"er  all,  unfeeling  bondage  spread. 
Sooner  I  moved  my  much-reluctant  fiight. 
Poised  on  the  doubtful  wing  :  when  Greece  with 

Greece 
Embroil'd  in  foul  contention  fought  no  more 
For  common  glory,  and  for  common  weal  : 
But  f.ilso  to  freedom,  sought  to  quell  the  free  ; 
Broke  the  firm  band  of  jjeace,  and  sacred  love, 
That  lent  the  whole  irrefragable  force  ; 
And,  as  around  the  partial  trophy  blush'd. 
Prepared  the  way  for  total  overthrow. 
Then  to  the  Persian  power,  whose  pride  they  scorn'd. 
When  Xerxes  pour'd  his  millions  o'er  the  land, 
Sparta,  by  turns,  and  Athens,  vilely  sued  ; 
Sued  to  be  venal  parricides,  to  spill 
Their  country's  bravest  blood,  and  on  themselves 
To  turn  their  matchless  mercenary  arms. 
Peaceful  in  Susa,  then,  sat  the  Great  King*  ; 
And  by  the  trick  of  treaties,  the  still  waste 
Of  sly  corruption,  and  barbaric  gold, 
Effected  what  his  steel  could  ne'er  perform. 
Profuse  he  gave  them  the  luxurious  draught, 
Inflaming  all  the  land  :  unbalanced  wide 
Their  tottering  states  ;  theii^  wild  assemblies  ruled. 
As  the  winds  turn  at  every  blast  the  seas  : 
And  by  their  listed  orators,  whose  breath 
Still  with  a  factious  storm  infested  Greece, 
Roused  them  to  civil  war,  or  dash'd  them  down 
To  sordid  i)eaee — f  Peace  !  that,  when  Sparta  shook 
Astonish'd  Artaxerxes  on  his  throne. 
Gave  up,  fair-spread  o'er  Asia's  sunny  shore. 
Their  kindred  cities  to  perpetual  chains. 
What  could  so  base,  so  infamous  a  thought 
In  Spartan  hearts  inspire?     Jealous,  they  saw 
Respiring  AthensJ  rear  again  her  walls  ; 
And  the  pale  fury  fired  them,  once  again 
To  crush  this  rival  city  to  the  dust. 
For  now  no  more  the  noble  social  soul 
Of  Liberty  my  families  combined  ; 
But  by  short  views,  and  selfish  passions,  broke, 
Dire  as  when  friends  are  rankled  into  foes, 
They  mix'd  severe,  and  waged  eternal  war  : 
Nor  felt  they,  furious,  their  exhausted  force  ; 
Nor,  with  false  glory,  discord,  madness  blind. 
Saw  how  the  blackening  storm  from  Thraeia  came. 
Long  years  roU'd  on,  by  many  a  battle  stain'd§, 
The  blush  and  boast  of  fame  I  where  courage,  ax't, 
And  military  glory  shone  supreme  : 
But  let  detesting  ages,  from  the  scene 


*  So  the  kings  of  I'ersiii  were  called  by  the  Greeks. 

t  The  peace  made  by  An  talcidas,  the  Lacedemonian  admi- 
ral, with  tlie  Persians  ;  by  which  Jhe  Lacedemonians 
abandoned  all  the  Greeks  cstublislicd  in  the  Lesser  Asia  to 
the  dominion  of  the  king  of  I'ersia. 

i  Athens  had  been  dismantled  by  the  Lnccdemoni;ins, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  I'eloponnesian  war,  and  was  at  thii 
time  restored  by  Conon  to  its  fornier  splendour. 
§  The  I'cloiionncsian  war. 
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Of  Greece  self-mangled,  turn  the  sickening  eye. 

At  last,  when,  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds, 

She  feit  her  spirits  fail  ;  and  in  the  dust 

Her  latest  heroes,  Nicias,  Conon,  lay, 

Agesilaiis,  and  the  Theban  Friends  *  : 

The  Macedonian  vulture  mark'd  his  time, 

By  the  dire  scent  of  Cheronieaf  lured. 

And,  fierce-descending',  seized  his  hapless  ])rey. 

Thus  tame  submitted  to  the  victor's  yoke 
Greece,  once  the  gay,  the  turbulent,  the  bold  ; 
For  every  gi-ace,  and  muse,  and  science  born  ; 
With  arts  of  war,  of  government,  elate  ; 
To  tyrants  dreadful,  dreadful  to  the  best  ; 
Whom  I  myself  could  scarcely  rule  :  and  thus 


The  Persian  fetters,  that  inthrall'd  the  mind, 
Were  turn'd  to  formal  and  apparent  chains. 

Unless  corruption  first  deject  the  pi'ide, 
And  guardian  vigour  of  the  free-born  soul, 
All  crude  attempts  of  violence  are  vain  ; 
For  firm  within,  and  while  at  heart  untouch'd, 
Ne'er  yet  by  force  was  freedom  overcome. 
But  soon  as  independence  stoops  the  head, 
To  vice  enslaved,  and  vice-created  wants  ; 
Then  to  some  foul  corrupting  hand,  whose  waste 
These  heighten'd  wants  with  fatal  bounty  feeds  : 
From  man  to  man  the  slackening  ruin  runs, 
Tiil  the  whole  state  unnerved  iu  slavery  sinks. 
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CONTENTS. 

As  this  Part  contains  a  description  of  the  establishment 
of  Liberty  in  Rome,  it  begins  with  a  view  of  the  Grecian, 
eclonics  settled  in  the  southem  parts  of  Italy,  which  with 
Bicily  constituted  the  Great  Greece  of  the  ancients.  With 
these  colonies  the  spiiit  of  Liberty,  and  of  republics,  spreads 
over  Italy.  Transition  to  Pythagoras  and  his  philosophy, 
which  he  taught  through  those  free  states  and  cities. 
Amidst  the  many  small  republics  in  Italy,  Rome  the 
destined  seat  of  Liberty.  Her  establishment  there  dated 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  How  diliering  from 
that  in  Greece.  Refereneetoa  viewof  theRomanrepublie 
flvcn  in  the  tirst  part  of  this  poem ;  to  mark  its  rise  and 
fall  the  peculiar  purport  of  this  During  its  first  ages,  the 
greatest  force  of  Liberty,  and  virtue,  exerted.  The  source 
whence  derived  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  Romans.  Enume- 
ration of  these  virtues.  Thence  their  security  at  home; 
their  glory,  success,  and  empire,  abroad.  Bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire  geographically  described.  The  states  of 
G I  eece  restored  to  Liberty,  by  Titus  Quintus  Flaminius, 
the  hinhest  instance  of  public  generosity  and  beneficence. 
The  loss  of  Liberty  in  Rome.  Its  causes,  progress,  and 
completion  in  the  death  of  IJrutus.  Rome  under  the 
Emperors.  From  Rome  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  goes  among 
tlie  northern  nations;  where,  by  infusing  into  them  her 
sr.irit  and  general  principles,  she  lays  the  groundwork  of 
her  future  establishments  ;  .sends  them  in  vengeance  on 
the  Roman  empire,  now  totally  enslaved  ;  and  then,  with 
arts  and  sciences  in  her  train,  quits  earth  during  the  dark 
ai-'es.  The  celestial  regions,  to  which  Liberty  retired,  not 
proper  to  be  opened  to  the  view  of  mortals. 


Here  melting  mi.\'d  with  au-  the  ideal  forms, 
That  painted  still  whate'er  the  goddess  sung. 
Tlien  I,  impatient — "From  extiiiguish'd  Greece, 
To  what  new  region  stream'd  the  Human  Day  ?" 
She  softly  sighing,  as  when  Zephyr  leaves, 
Resign'd  to  Boreas,  the  declining  year, 

Resumed. Indignant,  these  last  scenes;!:  I  fled; 

And  long  ere  then,  Lcucadia's  cloudy  cliff, 

*  Pelopidas,  and  Epaniinondas. 
t  The  b.ittle  of  C  hcronaea,  in  which  I'hilipof  Macciioii 
utterly  defeated  the  Greeks. 
X  The  last  struggles  of  Liberty  in  Greece 


And  the  Ceraunian  hills  behind  me  thrown, 

All  Latium  stood  aroused.     Ages  before, 

Great  mother  of  republics  !  Greece  had  pour'd. 

Swarm  after  swarm,  her  ardent  youth  around. 

Ou  Asia,  Afric,  Sicily,  they  stoop'd, 

But  chief  on  fair  Hesperia's  winding  shore  ; 

Where,  from  Lacinium*  to  Etrurian  vales. 

They  roll'd  increasing  colonies  along, 

And  lent  materials  for  my  Roman  reign. 

With  them  my  spirit  spread;  and  numerous  states. 

And  cities  rose,  on  Grecian  models  form'd  ; 

As  its  parental  policy,  and  arts. 

Each  had  imbibed.     Besides,  to  each  assign'd 

A  guardian  genius,  o'er  the  public  weal, 

Kept  an  unclosing  eye  ;  tried  to  sustain. 

Or  more,  .sublime  the  soul  mfuscd  by  me  : 

And  strong  the  battle  rose,  with  various  v/ave, 

Against  the  tyrant  demons  of  the  land. 

Thus  they  their  little  wars  and  triumphs  knew  ; 

Their  flows  of  fortune,  and  i-eceding  times. 

But  almost  all  below  the  proud  regard 

Of  story  vow'd  to  Rome,  on  deeds  intent. 

That  truth  beyond  the  flight  of  fable  bore. 

Not  so  the  Samian  sagef  ;  to  him  belongs 
The  brightest  witness  of  recording  fame. 
For  these  free  states  his  native  isle  J  forsook,- 
A'ld  a  vain  tyrant's  transitory  smile, 
He  sought  Crotona's  pure  salubrious  air, 
AndthrouL;hGreatGreece.§  his  gentlewisdom  taught; 
Wisdom  that  calm'dfor  listening  years'!  the  mind. 
Nor  ever  heard  amid  the  storm  of  zeal. 
His  mental  eye  first  launch'd  into  the  deeps 
Of  boundless  ether  ;  where  unnumber  d  orbs, 
Myriads  on  myriads,  through  the  pathless  sky 
Unerring  roll,  and  wind  their  steady  way. 
There  he  the  full  consenting  choir  beheld  ; 
There  first  discern'd  the  secret  band  of  love, 

*  A  promontory  in  Calabria.  t  Pythagoras. 

J  Sanios,  over  which  then  i-eigncd  the  tyr.Mit  Polycrates. 
§  The  southern  parts  of  I  taly  and  Sicily,  so  called  becauso 
of  the  Grecian  colonies  there  settled. 

^  His  scholars  were  enjoined  silence  for  i'lvc  years. 
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The  kind  attraction,  tliat  to  central  suns 
Binds  circling  earths,  and  world  Nvith  ^yorld  unites. 
Instructed  thence  he  great  ideas  form  < 
Of  the  whole-moving,  all-informmg  l^od 
The  Sun  of  beings  !  beaming  unconhned 
Light,  life,  and  love,  and  cver-activc  power  : 
Whom  nought  can  image,  and  who  best  approves 
The  silent  worship  of  the  moral  heart,  _ 

That  joys  in  bounteous  IIeaven,and  spreads  the  joy. 
Nor  scoru'd  tliO  soaring  sage  to  stoop  to  lite. 
And  bound  his  reason  to  the  sphere  ot  man. 
He  gave  the  four  yet  reigning  virtues*  name  ; 
Inspired  the  study  of  the  finer  arts,    _      " 
That  civilised  mankind,  and  laws  devised 
Where  with  cnlighten'd  justice  mercy  mix  d. 
He  even,  into  his  tender  system,  took 

■  Whatevc'r  shares  the  brotherhood  ot  lite  : 
^  He  tau<^ht  that  life's  indissoluble  ilarae,      _ 

■  From  brute  to  man,  and  man  to  brute  again, 
For  ever  shifting,  runs  the  eternal  round  ; 

'  Thence  tried  against  the  blood-polluted  meal. 
And  limbs  vet  quivering  with  some  kindred  soul, 
To  turn  the  human  heart.     Delightiul  truth  ! 
Had  he  beheld  the  living  chain  ascend, 
And  not  a  cu-cling  form,  but  rising  whole. 

Amid  these  small  republics  one  arose. 
On  yellow  Tiber's  bank,  almighty  Rome, 
Fated  for  me.     A  nobler  spirit  warm  d 
Her  sons  ;  and,  roused  by  tyrants,  nobler  still 
It  burn'd  in  Brutus  ;  the  proud  Tarqums  chased 
With  all  their  crimes  ;  bade  radiant  eras  rise, 
And  the  long  honours  of  tlie  consul-line. 

Here  from  the  fairer,  not  the  greater,  plan 
Of  Greecw  I  varied  ;  whose  unmixing  states, 
By  tlif^  keen  soul  of  emulation  pierced. 
Long  waged  alone  the  bloodless  war  of  arts, 
And^heir  best  empire  gaiii'd.     But  to  dift'use 
O'er  men  an  empire  was  my  purpose  now  : 
To  let  my  martial  majesty  aln-oad  ; 
Into  the  vortex  of  one  state  to  draw 
The  whole  mix'd  force,  and  liberty,  on  earth  ; 
To  conquer  tyrants,  and  set  nations  free. 

Alreadv  have  I  given,  with  flying  touch, 
A  broken"  view  of  this  my  amplest  reign. 
Now,  while  its  first,  last,  periods  you  survey, 
Mark  how  it  labouring  rose,  and  rapid  fell.  ^ 

When  Rome  in  noon-tide  empire  grasp  d  the 
And,  soon  as  her  resistless  legions  shone,    [world. 
The  nations  stoop'd  around  ;  though  then  appear  d 
Her  grandeur  most,  yet  in  her  dawn  of  power, 
By  many  a  jealous  e(iual  people  press'd. 
Then  was  the  toil,  the  mighty  struggle  then  ; 
Tlien  for  eaL-h  Roman  I  an  liero  told  ; 
And  every  passing  sun,  and  Latian  scene. 
Saw  patriot  virtues  then,  and  awful  deeds. 
That  or  surpass  the  faith  of  modern  times. 
Or,  if  believed,  with  sacred  horror  strike. 
■  yor  then,  to  prove  my  most  exalted  power, 
1  totlie  point  of  full  perfection  pusli'd. 
To  fondness  and  enthusiastic  zeal. 
The  great,  the  reigning  passion  of  the  free  ; 
Tliat  godlike  passion  !  which,  the  bounds  of  self 
Divinely  bursting,  the  whole  pubHc  takes 
Into  the  heart,  enlarged,  and  burning  high 
Witli  the  mix'd  ardour  of  unnumber'd  selves  ; 
Of  all  who  safe  beneath  the  voted  laws 
Of  the  same  i)arent  state,  fraternal,  live.^ 
From  this  kind  sun  of  moral  nature  tlow'd 
Virtues,  that  shine  the  liglit_of  human-kind, 


*"Thi;  four  caidinal  virtues. 


And,  ray'd  through  story,  wai-m  remotest  tune. 
Tliese  virtues  too,  reflected  to  their  source, 
Increased  its  flame.    Tlie  social  charm  went  round, . 
The  fair  idea,  more  attractive  still, 
As  more  by  virtue  mark'd  ;  till  Romans,  all     _ 
One  band  of  friends,  unconquerable  grew.    [vo\ce, . 
Hence,  when  their  country  raised  her  p  auitive 
The  voice  of  pleading  nature  was  not  heard  ; 
And  in  their  hearts  the  fathers  throbb'd  no  more  : 
Stern  to  themselves,  but  gentle  to  the  whole. 
Hence  sweeten'd  pain,  the  luxury  of  toil  ; 
Patience,  tliat  baffled  fortune's  utmost  rage  ; 
High-minded  hope,  which  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
When  Brennus  conquer  d  and  when  Cannse  bled, . 
The  bravest  impulse  felt,  and  scorn'd  despair. 
Hence  moderation  a  new  conquest  gain  d  ; 
As  on  the  vanquish'd,  like  descending  Heaven, 
Their  dewy  mercy  dropp'd,  their  bounty  beamd. 
And  by  the  labouring  hand  were  crowns  beatoWd. 
Fruitful  of  men,  hence  hard  laborious  life, 
Which  no  fatigue  can  quell,  no  season  pierce. 
Hence,  independence,  with  his  little  pleased 
Serene,  and  self-sufficient,  like  a  god  ; 
In  whom  corruption  could  not  lodge  one  charm. 
While  he  his  honest  roots  to  gold  preferr  d  ; 
While  truly  rich,  and  by  his  Sabine  field 
The  man  maintain'd,  the  Roman's  splendour  aU 
Was  in  the  public  wealth  and  glory  placeu  : 
Or  ready,  a  rough  swain,  to  guide  the  plough  ; 
Or  else,  the  purple  o'er  his  shoulder  thrown, 
In  long  majestic  flow,  to  rule  the  state. 
With  wisdom's  purest  eye  ;  or,  clad  in  steel, 
To  drive  the  steady  battle  on  the  foe. 
Hence  every  passion,  even  the  proudest,  stoop  d,. 
To  common  good  :  Camillus,  thy  revenge  ; 
Thy  glory,  Fabius.     All  submissive  hence, 
Consuls,  Dictators,  still  resign'd  their  rule. 
The  very  moment  that  the  laws  ordain  d. 
Thou<'h  conquesto'er  them  clapp'd  hereagle-wmgs, 
Her  laurels  wreathed,  and  yoked  her  snowy  steeds 
To  the  triumphal  car  ;  soon  as  expired 
The  latest  hour  of  sway,  taught  to  submit, 
(A  harder  lesson  that  than  to  command) 
Into  the  private  Roman  sunk  the  duet. 
If  Rome  was  served,  and  glorious,  careless  they  _ 
By  whom.    Their  country's  fame  they  deem  d  their 
And  above  envy,  in  a  rival's  train,  [owi  ; 

Sunn-  the  loud  los  by  themselves  deserved. 
Hence  matchless  courage.     On  Cremera  s  bank. 
Hence  fell  the  Fabii  ;  hence  the  Decii  died  ; 
And  Curtius  plunged  into  the  flaming  gult. 
Hence  Regulus  the  wavering  fathers  firm  d, 
By  dreadful  counsel  never  given  before  ; 
For  Roman  honour  sued,  and  his  own  dooin. 
Hence  he  sustain'd  to  dare  a  death  prepared 
By  Punic  rage.     On  earth  his  manly  look 
Relentless  fix'd,  he  from  a  last  embrace, 
By  chains  polluted,  put  his  wife  aside, 
His  little  children  climbing  for  a  kiss;  _ 

Then  dumb  through  rows  of  weeping  wondering 
A  new  illustrious  exile  !  press'd  along.      [trieuds. 
Nor  less  impatient  did  he  pierce  the  crowds 
Opposing  his  return,  than  if,  escai)ed 
From  long  li-igious  suits,  he  glad  forsook 
The  noisy  towr.  a  while  and  city  cloud. 
To  breathe  Venafrian  (U-  Tarentine  air. 
Need  1  these  high  particulars  recount  ? 
The  meanest  bosom  felt  a  thirst  for  fame  ; 
Flight  tlicir  worst  death,  and  shame  their  only  few. 
Life  had  no  charms,  nor  any  terrors  fate, 
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When  Rome  and  glory  call'd.     But,  in  one  view, 

Mark  the  rare  boast  of  these  unequal'd  times. 

Ages  revolved  unsullied  by  a  crime  : 

Astrffia  reign'd,  and  scarcely  needed  laws 

To  bind  a  race  elated  with  the  pride 

Of  virtue,  and  disdaining  to  descend 

To  meanness,  mutual  violence,  and  wrongs. 

While  war  around  them  r'a^ed,  in  happy  Rome 

All  peaceful  smiled,  all  safe  the  passing  clouds 

That  often  hang  on  Freedom's  jealous  brow  ; 

And  fair  unblemish'd  centuries  elapsed. 

When  not  a  Roman  bled  but  in  the  field. 

Their  virtue  such,  that  an  unbalanced  state. 

Still  between  noble  and  plebeian  tost, 

As  flow'd  the  wave  of  fluctuating  power. 

Was  thence  kept  firm,  and  with  triumphant  prow 

Rode  out  the  storms.      Jft  though  the  native  feuds. 

That  from  the  first  their  constitution  shook', 

(A  latent  ruin,  growing  as  it  grew) 

Stood  on  the  tlireatening  point  of  civil  war 

Ready  to  rush  :  yet  could  the  lenient  voice 

Of  wisdom,  soothing  the  tumultuous  soul. 

Those  sons  of  virtue  calm.    Their  generous  hearts, 

Unpetrified  by  self,  so  naked  lay 

And  sensible  to  truth,  that  o'er  the  rage 

Of  giddy  faction,  by  oppression  swell'd, 

Prevail'd  a  simple  fable,  and  at  once 

To  peace  recover'd  the  divided  state. 

But  if  their  often-cheated  hopes  refused 

The  soothing  touch  ;  still,  in  the  love  of  Rome, 

The  dread  Dictator  found  a  sure  resource. 

Was  she  assaulted  ?  was  her  glory  stain'd  ! 

One  common  quarrel  wide  inflamed  the  whole. 

Foes  in  the  forum  in  the  field  were  friends, 

By  social  danger  bound  ;  each  fond  for  each, 

An<5  for  their  dearest  country  all,  to  die. 

Thus  up  the  hill  of  empire  slow  they  toil'd  : 
Till,  the  bold  summit  gaia'd,  the  thousand  states 
Of  proud  Italia  blended  iiUo  one  : 
Then  o'er  the  nations  they  resistless  rush'd. 
And  touch'd  the  limits  of  the  failing  world. 

Let  fancy's  eye  the  distant  lines  unite. 
See  that  which  bordci-s  wild  the  western  main. 
Where  storms  at  large  resound,  and  tides  immense  : 
From  Caledonia's  dim  cerulean  coast. 
And  moist  Hibernia,  to  where  Atlas,  lodged 
Amid  the  restless  clouds  and  leaning  heaven. 
Hangs  o'er  the  deep  that  bcrrows  thence  its  name. 
Mark  that  opposed,  where  first  the  springing  morn 
Her  roses  sheds,  and  shakes  around  her  dews : 
From  the  dire  deserts  by  the  Casjiian  laved. 
To  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  join'd. 
Impetuous  tear  the  Babylonian  plain  ; 
And  blest  Arabia  aromatic  bixjathes. 
See  that  dividing  far  the  watery  north. 
Parent  of  floods  !  from  the  majestic  Rhine, 
Drunk  byBatavian  meads,  to  where, seven-mouth'd, 
In  Euxine  waves  the  flashing  Danube  roars  ; 
To  where  the  frozen  Tanais  scarcely  stirs 
The  dead  Majotic  pool,  or  the  long  Rha*, 
In  tlie  black  Scythian  scaf  his  torrent  throws. 
Last,  that  beneath  the  burning  zone  behold. 
See  where  it  runs,  from  the  deep-loaded  plains 
Of  Mauritania  to  the  Lybian  sands, 
Where  Amnujii  lifts  amid  the  torrid  waste 
A  verdant  isle  with  sliade  anil  fountain  fresh  ; 
And  farther  to  the  full  Egyptijui  shox'e, 

*  The  ancient  n:ime  of  the  Volga. 
t  The-  CaBpian  Sea. 


To  where  the  Nile  from  Ethiopian  clouds. 

His  never-drain'd  ethereal  urn,  descends. 

In  this  vast  space  what  various  tongues,  and  states 

What  bounding  rocks,  and  mouutaius,  floods,  and 

seas  ! 
What  purple  tyrants  quell'd,  and  nations  freed  ! 

O'er  Greece  descended  chief,  with  stealth  divine. 
The  Roman  bounty  in  a  flood  of  day  : 
As  at  her  Isthmian  games,  a  fading  pomp  ! 
Her  full-assembled  youth  iniumierous  swarm'd. 
On  a  tribunal  raised  Flaminius  sat  ; 
A  victor  he,  from  the  deep  phalanx  pierced 
Of  iron-coated  Macedon,  and  back 
The  Grecian  tyrant*  to  his  bounds  repell'd. 
In  the  high  thoughtless  gaiety  of  game. 
While  sport  alone  their  unambitious  hearts 
Possess'd  ;  the  sudden  trumpet,  sounding  hoarse, 
Bade  silence  o'er  the  bright  assembly  reign. 
Then  thus  a  herald — "To  the  states  of  Greece 
The  Roman  people,  unconfined,  restore 
Their  countries,  cities,  liberties,  and  laws  : 
Taxes  remit,  and  garrisons  withdraw." 
The  crowd  astonish'd  half,  and  half  inform'd, 
Stared    dubious   round  ;   some   question'd,   some 

exclaim'd, 
(Like  one  who  dreaming,  between  hope  and  fear, 
is  lost  in  anxious  joy)  "  Be  that  again. 
Be  that  again  proclaim'd,  distinct,  and  loud." 
Loud,  and  distinct,  it  was  again  proclaim'd  ; 
And  still  as  midnight  in  the  rural  shade, 
j  When  the  gale  slumbers,  they  the  words  devour'd. 
A  while  severe  amazement  held  them  mute, 
Then,  bursting  broad,  the  boundless  shout  to  heaven 
From  many  a  thousand  hearts  ecstatic  sprung. 
On  every  hand  rebellow'd  to  their  joy 
The  swelling  sea,  the  rocks,  and  vocal  hills  : 
Through  all  her  turrets  stiitely  Corintlii-  shook  : 
And,  from  the  void  aljove  of  shatter'd  air, 
The  flitting  bird  fell  breathless  to  the  groinid. 
What  piercing  bliss  !  how  keen  a  sense  of  fame, 
Did  then,  Flaminius,  reach  thy  inmost  soul  ? 
And  with  what  deep-felt  glory  didst  thou  theu 
Escape  the  fondness  of  transported  Greece  ? 
Mix'd  in  a  tempest  of  superior  joy. 
They  left  the  sports  ;  like  Bacchanals  they  flew, 
Each  other  straining  in  a  strict  embrace, 
Nor  strain'd  a  slave  ;  and  loud  acclaims  till  night 
Round  the  proconsul's  tent  repeated  rung. 
Then, crown'd  with  garlands,  came  the  festive  hours; 
And  nmsic,  sparkling  wine,  and  converse  warm, 
Their  raptures  waked  anew. — "  Ye  gods!"  they 

cried, 
"  Ye  guardian  gods  of  G  reece  !    And  are  we  free  I 
Was  it  not  madness  deem'd  the  very  thought  ? 
And  is  it  true  I  How  did  we  purchase  chains  I 
At  what  <a  dire  expense  of  kindred  blood  ? 
And  are  they  now  dissolved  I  And  scarce  one  drop 
For  the  fair  first  of  blessings  have  we  paid  1 
Courage,  and  conduct,  in  the  doubtful  field. 
When  rages  wide  the  storm  of  mingling  war, 
A  re  rare  indeed  ;  but  how  to  generous  ejida 
To  turn  success,  and  conquest,  rarer  still  : 
That  the  great  gods  and  Romans  only  know. 
Lives  there  on  earth,  almost  to  Greece  unknov¥% 
A  peoi)l(;  so  magnanimous,  to  quit 
'J'heir  native  soil,  traverse  the  stornry  deep. 
And  by  their  blood  and  treasure,  spent  for  Ufl, 

*  The  king  of  Macedonia, 
t  The  Ittthniian  games  were  celebrated  at  Corinth. 
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llcdeom  our  states,  our  liberties,  and  laws  ; 
There  (Iocs !  there  does !  O  saviour  Titus !  Rome ! " 
Thus  through  the  happy  night  they  pour'd  their 
And  in  my  last  reflected  beams  rejoiced.      [souls, 
As  when  the  shepherd,  on  the  mountain  brow, 
Sits  piping  to  his  flocks,  and  gamesome  kids  ; 
Meantime  the  sun,  beneath  tlie  green  earth  sunk. 
Slants  upward  o'er  the  scene  a  parting  gleam  ; 
!?hort  is  the  glory  that  the  mountain  gilds. 
Plays  on  the  glittering  ilocks,  and  glads  the  swain  ; 
To  western  worlds  irrevocable  roU'd, 
Ripid,  the  source  of  light  recals  his  I'ay. 

Here  interposing  I — "  Oh  queen  of  men  ! 
Beneath  whose  sceptre  in  essential  rights 
E(iual  they  live  ;  though  placed,  for  common  good, 
Various,  or  in  subjection  or  command  ; 
And  that  by  connnon  choice  :  alas  !  the  scene. 
With  virtue,  freedom,  and  with  glory  bright, 
Streams  into  blood,  and  darkens  into  woe." 
Thus  she  pursued — Near  this  great  era,  Rome 
Began  to  feel  the  swift  approach  of  fate. 
That  now  her  vitals  gain'd  :  still  more  and  more 
Her  deep  divisions  kindling  into  rage. 
And  war  with  chains  and  desolation  charged. 
From  an  unequal  balance  of  her  sons 
These  fierce  contentions  sprung ;  and  as  increased 
This  hated  inequality,  more  fierce 
They  flamed  to  tumult.     Independence  fail'd  ; 
Here  by  luxurious  wants,  by  real  there  ; 
And  with  this  virtue  every  virtue  sunk, 
As,  with  the  sliding  rock,  the  pile  sustain'd 
A  last  rttempt,  too  late,  the  Gracchi  mada 
To  fix  the  flying  scale,  and  poise  the  state. 
On  one  side  swell'd  aristocratic  pride  ; 
With  usury,  the  villain  !  whose  fell  gripe 
Bends  by  degrees  to  baseness  the  free  soul  ; 
And  luxury  rapacious,  cruel,  mean, 
IMother  of  vice  !  While  on  the  other  crept 
A  po]iulace  in  want,  with  i)leasure  flred  ; 
Fit  for  proscriptions,  for  the  darkest  deeds, 
As  the  proud  feeder  bade  :  uiconstant,  blind. 
Deserting  friends  at  need,  and  duped  by  foes  ; 
Loud  and  seditious,  when  a  chief  inspired 
Their  headlong  fury,  but,  of  him  deprived, 
Already  slaves  that  lick'd  the  scourging  hand. 

This  firm  republic,  that  against  the  blast 
Of  o])posiiion  rose  ;  that  (like  an  oak, 
Nursed  on  feracious  Algidum,  whose  boughs 
Still  stronger  shoot  beneath  the  rigid  axe) 
By  loss,  by  slaughter,  from  the  steel  itsell, 
Ivveii  force  and  spirit  drew  ;  sniit  with  the  calm, 
The  dead  serene  of  prosperous  fortune,  pined. 
Nought  now  her  weighty  legions  could  oj)posie  ; 
Her  terror*  once,  on  Afric's  tawny  shore. 
Now  smoked  in  dust,  a  stabling  now  for  wolves  ; 
And  every  dreaded  power  received  the  yoke. 
Besi<les,  destructive,  from  the  conquer'd  east. 
In  the  soft  plunder  came  that  worst  of  plague, 
That  jicstllence  of  mind,  a  fever'd  thirst 
For  the  false  joys  which  luxury  prepares  ; 
Unworthy  joys  !  that  wasteful  leave  behind 
No  mark  of  honour,  in  reflecting  houi". 
No  secret  ray  to  glad  the  conscious  soul  ; 
At  once  involving  in  one  ruin  wealth. 
And  wealth-acquiring  powers  :  while  stupid  self, 
Of  narrow  gust,  and  iiebetating  sense. 
Devour  the  nobler  faculties  of  bliss. 
Hence  Roman  virtue  slacken'd  into  sloth  ; 
Security  relax'd  the  softening  state  ; 


And  the  broad  eye  of  government  lay  closed. 

No  more  the  laws  inviolable  reign'd, 

And  public  weal  no  more;  :  but  party  raged  ; 

And  ])artial  power,  and  lici'iice  unrestrain'd, 

Lot  discord  through  the  deathful  city  loose. 

First,  mild  Tiberius*-,  on  thy  sacred  head 

The  fury's  vengeance  fell  ;  the  first,  whose  blood 

Had  since  the  consuls  stain'd  contending  Rome. 

Of  precedent  pernicious  !  With  thee  bled 

Three  hundred  Romans  ;  with  thy  brother,  next, 

Three  thousand  more  :  till,  into  battles  turn'd 

Debates  of  peace,  and  forced  the  trembling  laws. 

The  forum  and  comitia  horrid  grew, 

A  scene  of  barter'd  p(n\er,  or  reeking  gore. 

When,  half-ashamed,  corrui)tion's  thievish  arts. 

And  ruffian  force  begin  to  sap  the  mounds 

And  majesty  of  laws  ;  if  not  in  time 

Repress'd  severe,  for  lunium  aid  too  strong 

The  torrent  turns,  and  overljears  the  whole. 

Thus  luxury,  dissension,  a  niix'd  rage 
Of  boundless  pleasure  and  of  boundless  wealth. 
Want  wishing  change,  and  waste  repairing  war, 
Raiiinc  for  ever  lost  to  peaceful  toil, 
Guilt  unatoncd,  profuse  of  blood  revenge, 
Ci)rru]ition  all  uvow'd,  and  lawless  force, 
Each  heightening  each,  alternate  shook  the  state. 
Meantime  ambition,  at  the  dazzling  head 
Of  hardy  legions,  with  the  laurels  heap'd 
And  spoil  of  nations,  in  one  circling  blast 
Combined  in  various  storm,  and  from  its  base 
The  broad  republic  tore.     By  virtue  built 
It  touch'd  the  skies,  and  spread  o'er  slielter'd  earta 
An  ani])le  roof:  by  virtue  too  sustain'd. 
And  balanced  steady,  every  tempest  sung 
Innoxious  by,  or  bade  it  firmer  stand. 
But  when,  with  sudden  and  enormous  change. 
The  first  of  mankind  sunk  into  the  last, 
As  once  in  virtue,  so  in  vice  extreme. 
This  universal  fabric  yielded  loose, 
Before  ambition  still  ;  and  thundering  down. 
At  last,  beneath  its  ruins  crush'd  a  world. 
A  conquering  people,  to  themselves  a  prey. 
Must  ever  fall  ;  when  their  victorious  ti-oops, 
In  blood  and  rapine  savage  grown,  can  find 
No  land  to  sack  and  pillage  but  their  own. 

By  brutal  Marius,  and  keeri  Sylla,  first 
Effused  the  deluge  dire  of  civil  blood. 
Unceasing  woes  began,  and  this,  or  that, 
(Deep-drenching  their  revenge)  nor  virtue  sparei^j 
Nor  sex,  nor  age,  nor  quality,  nor  name  ; 
Till  Rome,  into  a  human  shambles  turn"d, 
iVIade  dcsarts  lovely. — Oh,  to  well-eavn"d  chains 
Devoted  race  ?^If  no  true  Roman  then, 
No  Scicvola  there  was,  to  raise  for  me 
A  vengeful  hand  :  was  there  no  father,  robb'd 
Of  blooming  youth  to  prop  his  wither'd  age  ? 
No  son,  a  witness  to  his  hoary  sire 
In  dust  and  gore  defiled  I  No  friend  forlorn  ? 
No  wretch  that  doubtful  trembled  for  himself  ? 
None  brave,  or  wild,  to  pierce  a  monster's  heart. 
Who,  heaping  horror  round,  no  more  deserved 
The  sacred  slielter  of  the  laws  he  spurn'd  ? 
No.     Sad  o'er  all  profound  dejection  sat  ; 
And  nerveless  fear.     The  slave's  asylum  theira  : 
Or  flight,  ill-judging,  that  tJie  timid  back 
Turns  weak  to  slaughter  ;  or  partaken  guilt. 
In  vain  from  Sylla's  vanity  I  drew 
An  unexampled  deed.     The  power  resign'd, 
And  all  unhoped  the  common-wealth  restored, 
*  Tib.  Gracchus. 
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Amazed  the  public,  and  effaced  his  crimes. 
Througii  streets  yet  streaming  from  his  murderous 

hand 
Unarm'd  he  stray'd,  unguarded,  unassail'd, 
And  on  the  bed  of  peace  his  ashes  laid  ; 
A  grace,  which  I  to  his  demission  gave. 
But  with  him  died  not  the  despotic  soul. 
Ambition  saw  that  stooping  Rome  could  bear 
A  master,  nor  had  virtue  to  be  free. 
Hence,  for  succeeding  years,  my  troubled  reign 
No  certain  peace,  no  spreading  prospect  knew. 
Destruction  gather'd  round.      Still  the  black  soul. 
Or  of  a  Catiline,  or  Rullus  *,  swell'd 
With  fell  designs  ;  and  all  the  watchful  art 
Of  Cicero  demanded,  all  the  force, 
All  tlie  state-wielding  magic  of  his  tongue  ; 
And  all  the  thunder  of  my  Cato's  zeal. 
"With  these  I  linger'd  ;  till  the  flame  anew 
Burst  out  in  blaze  immense,  and  wrapt  the  world. 
The  shameful  contest  sprung  ;  to  whom  mankind 
Should  yield  the  neck  :  to  Pompey,  who  conceal'd 
A  rage  impatient  of  an  equal  name  ; 
Or  to  the  nobler  Ciiesar,  on  ^^■hose  brow 
O'er  daring  vice  deluding  virtue  smiled. 
And  who  no  less  a  vain  superior  scorn'd. 
Both  bled,  but  bled  in  vain.     New  traitors  rose. 
Tlie  venal  will  be  bought,  the  base  have  lords. 
To  these  vile  wars  I  left  ambitious  slaves  ; 
And  from  Philippi's  field,  from  where  in  dust 
The  last  of  Romans,  matchless  Brutus  !  lay. 
Spread  to  the  north  untamed  a  rapid  wing. 

What  though  thefirstsmoothCsesar'sartscaress'd 
]Merit,  and  virtue,  simulating  me  ? 
Severly  t  nder  !  cruelly  humane  ! 
The  chain  to  clinch,  and  make  it  softer  sit 
On  the  new-broken  still  ferocious  state  ; 
From  the  dark  third  t,  succeeding,  I  beheld 
The  imperial  monsters  all. — A  race  on  earth 
Vindictive,  sent  the  scourge  of  human-kind  ! 
Whose  blind  profusion  drain'd  a  bankrupt  v.orld  ; 
Whose  lust  to  forming  nature  seems  disgrace  ; 
And  whose  infernal  rage  bade  every  drop 
Of  ancient  blood,  that  yet  retain'd  my  flame, 
To  that  of  Psetus  X,  i'l  the  peaceful  bath. 
Or  Rome's  aff"righted  streets,  inglorious  flow. 
But  almost  just  the  meanly-patient  death. 
That  waits  a  tyrant's  unprcvcnted  stroke. 
Titus  indeed  gave  one  short  evening  gleam  ; 
JMore  cordial  felt,  as  in  the  midst  it  spread 
Of  storm,  and  hornn-.     The  delight  of  men 
He  who  the  day,  when  his  o'erflowing  hand 
Had  made  no  hapi)y  heart,  concluded  lost  ; 
Trajan  and  he,  with  tlio  mild  sire  and  son,§ 
His  son  of  virtue  !  eased  awhile  mankind  ; 
And  arts  revived  beneath  their  gentle  beam. 
Then  was  their  l^ot  effort  ;    what  sculpture  raised 

«  Pub.  Servilius  Uiillus,  tribune  of  the  people,  proposed 
an  Agrarian  law,  in  appearance  very  advantageous  fur  the 
people,  but  destructive  of  their  liberty  ;  and  which  was 
defeated  by  the  eloiiucnce  of  Cicero,  in  his  speech  against 
Uullus.  t  Tiberius. 

t  Tlinisca  Psetus,  put  to  death  by  Nero.  Tacitus  intro- 
duces the  account  he  gives  of  liis  death  thus :—"  After 
having  inhumanly  slaughtered  so  many  illustrious  men, 
ho  ;Xer()i  burned  at  last  with  a  desire  of  cutting  ofl' virtue 
itself  in  the  person  of  Thrasia,"  &c. 

S  Antoninus  I'ius,  and  his  adopted  son  Mai-cas  Aurelius, 
afterwards  calluU  Antoninus  I'hiloeophus. 


To  Trajan's  glory,  following  triumphs  stole  ; 
And  mix'd  with  Gothic  forms  (the  chisel's  shame) 
On  that  triumphal  arch  *,  the  forms  of  Greece. 

Meantime  o'er  rocky  Thrace,  and  the  deep  vales 
Of  gelid  HsemuB,  I  pursued  my  flight  ; 
And,  piercing  farthest  Scythia,  westward  swept 
Sarmatia  f,  traversed  by  a  thousand  streams  : 
A  sullen  land  of  lakes,  and  fens  immense. 
Of  rocks,  resounding  torrents,  gloomy  heaths. 
And  cruel  desarts  black  with  sounding  pine  ; 
Where  nature  frowns :  though  sometimes  mto  smiles 
She  softens  ;  and  immediate,  at  the  touch 
Of  southern  gales,  throws  from  the  sudden  glebe 
Luxuriant  pasture,  and  a  waste  of  flowers. 
But,  cold-comprest,  when  the  whole  loaded  heaven 
Descends  in  snow,  lost  in  one  white  abrupt. 
Lies  undistinguish'd  earth  ;  and,  seized  by  frost. 
Lakes,  headlong  streams,  And  floods,  and  oceang 

sleep. 
Yet  there  life  glows  ,  the  furry  millions  there 
Deep-dig  their  dens  beneath  the  sheltering  snows  : 
And  there  a  race  of  men  prolific  swarms. 
To  various  pain,  to  little  pleasure  used  ; 
On  whom,  keen-parching,  beat  Riphiean  winds  ; 
Hard  like  their  soil,  and  like  their  climate  fierce, 
The  nursery  of  nations  ! — These  I  roused, 
Di'ove  land  on  land,  on  people  people  pour'd  ; 
Till  from  almost  perpetual  night  they  broke. 
As  if  in  search  of  day  ;  and  o'er  the  banks 
Of  yielding  empire,  only  slave-sustain'd, 
P^esistless  raged,  in  vengeance  urged  by  me. 

Long  in  the  barbarous  heart  the  buried  seeds 
Of  freedom  lay,  for  many  a  wintry  age  ; 
And  though  my  spirit  work'd,  by  slow  degrees. 
Nought  but  its  pride  and  fierceness  yet  appear" d. 
Then  was  the  night  of  time,  that  parted  worlds. 
I  quilted  earth  the  while.     As  when  the  tribes 
Aerial,  warn'd  of  rising  winter,  ride 
Autumnal  winds,  to  warmer  climates  borne  ; 
So,  arts  and  each  good  genius  in  my  train, 
1  cut  the  closing  gloom,  and  soar'd  to  heaven. 

In  the  bright  regions  there  of  purest  day, 
Far  other  scenes,  and  palaces,  arise, 
Adorn'd  profuse  with  other  arts  divine. 
All  beauty  here  below,  to  tliem  compared. 
Would,  like  a  rose  before  the  mid^lay  sun, 
Shrink  up  its  blossom  ;  like  a  bubble  break 
The  passing  poor  magnificence  of  kings. 
For  there  the  King  of  Nature,  in  full  blaze. 
Calls  every  splendour  forth  ;  and  there  his  court 
Amid  etherial  powers,  and  virtues,  holds  : 
Angel,  archangel,  tutelary  gods 
Of  cities,  nations,  empires,  and  of  worlds. 
But  sacred  be  the  veil,  that  kindly  clouds 
A  light  too  keen  for  mortals  ;  wraps  a  view 
Too  softening  fair,  for  those  that  here  in  dust 
Must  cheerful  toil  out  their  appointed  years. 
A  sense  of  higher  life  would  only  damp 
The  schoolboy's  task,  and  spoil  his  playful  hours. 
Noi-  could  the  child  of  reason,  feeble  man, 
With  vigour  through  this  infant  being  drudge  ; 
Did  brigliter  worlds,  their  unimagined  bliss 
Disclosing,  dazzle  and  dissolve  his  mind. 

*  Constantino's  arch,  to  build  which,  that  of  Trajan  was 
dcstroysd,  sculpture  having  been  then  almost  entirely  lost. 

t  The  ancient  Sarmatia  contained  a  vast  tract  of  country 
running  all  along  tlie  north  •f  li-  -"ocaud  Asia 
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Struck  with  the  rising  scene,  thus  I,  amazed — 
"  Ah,  goddess,  wluit  a  change  !  Is  eartli  tlie  same  I 
Of  the  same  kind  tlie  ruthless  race  she  feeds  2 
And  does  the  same  fair  sun  and  ether  spread 
Round  this  vile  spot  their  all-enlivening  soul  ' 
Lo  !  beauty  fails  ;  lost  in  unlovely  forms 
Of  little  pomp,  magnificence  no  more 
Exalts  the  mind,  and  bids  the  public  smile  . 
While  to  rapacious  interest  gloi'y  leaves 
Mankind,  and  every  grace  of  life  is  gone." 

To  this  the  Power,  whoso  vital  radiance  calls 
From  the  brute  mass  of  man  an  oi-dcr'd  world  : 

Wait  till  the  morning  shines,and  from  the  depth 
Of  Gothic  darkness  springs  another  day. 
True,  genius  droops  ;  the  tender  ancient  taste 
Of  beauty,  then  fresh-blooming  in  her  prime, 
But  faintly  trembles  through  the  callous  soul  ; 
And  grandeur,  or  of  morals,  or  of  life. 
Sinks  into  safe  pursuits,  and  creeping  cares. 
Even  cautious  vii-tue  seems  to  stoop  her  flight, 
And  aged  life  to  deem  the  generous  deeds 
Of  youth  romantic.     Yet  in  cooler  thought 
Well  reason'd,  in  researches  jjiercing  deep 
Through  nature's  works,  in  profitable  arts, 
And  all  that  calm  experience  can  disclose, 


(.Slow  guide,  but  sure)  behold  the  world  anew 
J'^xalted  rise,  with  other  honours  crown'd  ; 
And  where  my  spirit  wakes  the  finer  powers 
Athenian  laurels  still  afresh  shall  bloom. 

Oblivious  ages  pass'd  ;  while  earth  forsook 
By  her  best  genii,  lay  to  demons  foul, 
And  unchain'd  furies,  an  abandon'd  prey. 
Contention  led  the  van  ;  first  small  of  size, 
But  soon  dilating  to  the  skies  she  towers : 
Then,  wide  as  air,  the  livid  fury  spread, 
And  high  her  head  above  the  stormy  clouds, 
Slie  blazed  in  omens,  swell'd  tlie  groaning  winds 
With  wild  surmises,  battlings,  sounds  of  war  : 
From  land  to  land  the  maddening  trumpet  blew, 
And  pour'd  her  venom  through  the  heart  of  man| 
Shook  to  the  pole,  the  north  obey'd  her  call. 
Forth  rush'd  the  bloody  power  of  Gothic  war, 
War  against  human-kind  :  rapine  that  led 
Millions  of  raging  robbers  in  his  train  : 
Unlistening,  barbarous  force,  to  whom  the  sword 
Is  reason,  honour,  law  :  the  foe  of  arts 
By  monsters  follow'd,  hideous  to  behold. 
That  claim'd  their  place.     Outrageous  mix'd  with 
Another  species  of  tyrannic  rule*,  [these 

Unknown  before,  whose  cankerous  shackles  seized 
The  envenom'd  soul ;  a  wilder  fury,  she 
Even  o'er  her  elder  sisterf  tyrannized  ; 
Or,  if  perchance  agreed,  inflamed  her  rage. 
Dire  was  her  train,  and  loud  :  the  sable  band. 
Thundering, — "  Submit,  ye  laity  !  Ye  prophane  ! 
Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  therefore  ours  ;  let  kings 
Allow  the  common  claim,  and  half  be  theirs  ; 
If  not,  behold  !  the  sacred  lightning  flies  :" 
Scholastic  discord,  with  an  hundred  tongues, 
For  science  uttering  jangling  words  obscure, 
Where  frighted  reason  never  yet  could  dwell  : 
Of  peremptory  feature,  cleric  pride. 
Whose  reddening  cheek  no  contradiction  bears  ; 
And  holy  slander,  his  associate  firm, 
On  whom  the  lying  spirit  still  descends  : 
Mother  of  tortures  !  persecuting  zeal. 
High-flashing  in  lier  hand  the  ready  torch, 
Or  poniard  bathed  in  unbelieving  blood  ; 
Hell's  fiercest  fiend  !  of  saintly  brow  denmre, 
Assuming  a  celestial  seraph's  name. 
While  she,  beneath  the  blasphemous  pretence 
Of  pleasing  Parent  Heaven,  the  source  of  love  ! 
Has  wrought  more  horrors  more  detested  deeds. 
Than  all  the  rest  combined.     Led  on  by  her, 

*  Church  power  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
t  Civil  tyraimy. 
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Ana  wild  ot  head  to  work  her  fell  designs, 
Came  idiot  superstition  ;  round  with  ears 
Innumerous  strow'd,  ten  thousand  monkish  forms 
With  legends  plied  them,  and  with  tenets,  meant 
To  charm  or  scare  ♦he  simple  into  slaves, 
And  poison  reason  ;  gross,  she  swallows  all, 
The  most  absurd  believing  ever  most. 
Broad  o'er  the  whole  her  universal  niglit. 
The  gloom  still  doubling,  ignorance  dittusi^a. 

Nought  to  be  seen,  but  visionary  monks 
To  councils  strolling,  and  embroiling  creeds  ; 
Banditti  saints*,  disturbing  distant  lands  ; 
And  unknown  nations,  wandering  for  a  home. 
All  lay  reversed  :  the  sacred  arts  of  rule 
Turn'd  to  flagitious  leagues  against  mankind. 
And  arts  of  plunder  more  and  more  avow'd  ; 
Pure  plain  devotion  to  a  solemn  fai'cef  ; 
To  holy  dotage  virtue,  even  to  guile. 
To  murder,  and  a  mockery  of  oaths  ; 
Brave  ancient  freedom  to  the  rage  of  slavesj, 
Proud  of  their  state,  and  fighting  for  their  chains ; 
Dishonour'd  courage  to  the  bravo's§  ti'ade, 
To  civil  broil  ;  and  glory  to  romance. 
Thus  human  life  unhinged  to  ruin  reel'd. 
And  giddy  reason  totter'd  on  hor  throne. 

At  last  Heaven's  best  inexplicable  scheme, 
Disclosing,  bade  new  brightening  eras  smile. 
The  high  command  gone  forth,  arts  in  my  train, 
And  azure-mantled  science,  swift  we  spread 
A  sounding  pinion.     Eager  pity,  mixt 
With  indignation,  urged  her  downward  flight. 
On  Latium  first  we  stoop'd,  for  doubtful  life 
That  panted,  sunk  beneath  unnumber'd  woe3. 
Ah  poor  Italia  !  what  a  bitter  cup 
Of  vengeance  hast  thou  drain"d  ?    Goths,  Vandals, 

Huns, 
Lombards,  barbarians  broke  from  every  land. 
How  many  a  ruffian  form  hast  thou  beheld  I 
What  horrid  jargons  heard,  where  rage  alone 
Was  all  thy  frighted  ear  could  comprehend  2 
How  frequent  by  the  red  inhuman  hand. 
Yet  warm  with  brother's,  husband's,  father's  blood, 
Hast  thou  thy  matrons  and  thy  virgins  seen 
To  violation  dragg'd,  and  mingled  death  ? 
What  conflagrations,  earthquakes,  ravage,  floods. 
Have  turn'd  thy  cities  into  stony  wilds  ; 
And  succourless,  and  bare,  the  poor  remains 
Of  wretches  forth  to  nature's  common  cast  ? 
Added  to  these,  the  still-continued  waste 
Of  inbred  foes^,  that  on  thy  vitals  prey. 
And,  double  tyrants,  seize  the  very  soul. 
Where  hadst  thou  treasures  for  this  rapine  all  2 
These  hungry  myriads,  that  tliy  bowels  tore, 
Heap'd  sack  on  sack,  and  buried  in  their  rage 
Wonders  of  art  ;  whence  this  grey  scene  a  mine 
Of  more  than  gold  becomes  and  orient  gems. 
Where  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  united  glow. 

Here  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  bent 
From  ancient  models  to  restore  their  arts, 
Remain'd.     A  little  trace  we  how  they  rose. 

Amid  the  hoary  ruins  sculpture  first, 
Deep-digging,  from  the  cavern  dark  and  damp. 
Their  grave  for  ages,  bill  her  marble  race 
Spring  to  new  light.     Joy  sparkled  in  her  eyes, 
And  old  remembrance  tlirill'd  in  every  thought, 
As  she  the  pleasing  resurrection  saw. 

»  Crusades, 
t  The  corn.;)".ic  ns  of  the  chureh  of  Rome, 
i  Vassalage,  wli  luc  the  attacUiiient  of  cliins  to  their 
eUet  )  DiuliDg.  %  The  Hierarchy. 


In  leaning  site,  respiring  from  his  toils, 

The  well-known  hero*,  who  deliver'd  Greece, 

His  ample  chest,  all  tempested  with  force, 

Uncon(juerable  rear'd,     She  saw  the  head, 

Breathing  the  hero,  small,  of  Grecian  size, 

Scarce  more  extensive  than  the  sinewy  neck  , 

The  spreading  shoulders,  muscular,  and  broad  ; 

The  whole  a  mass  of  swelling  sinews,  touch'd 

Into  harmonious  shape  ;  she  saw,  and  joy'd. 

The  yellow  hunter,  Mcleager,  raised 

His  beauteous  front,  and  through  the  finish'd  whole 

Shows  what  ideas  smiled  of  old  in  Greece. 

Of  raging  aspect,  rush'd  impetuous  forth 

The  gladiatorf.     Pitiless  his  look. 

And  each  keen  sinew  braced,  the  storm  of  war, 

Ruffling,  o'er  all  his  nervous  body  frowns. 

The  dying  otherj  from  the  gloom  she  drew. 

Supported  on  his  shorten 'd  arm  lie  leans. 

Prone  agonisuig  ;  with  incumbent  fate. 

Heavy  declines  his  head  ;  yet  dark  beneath 

The  suffering  feature  sullen  vengeance  lowrs. 

Shame,  indignation,  unaccomplish'd  rage  ; 

And  still  the  cheated  eye  expects  his  fall. 

All  conquest-flush'd,  from  prostrate  Python,  came 

The  quiver'd  god^.     In  graceful  act  he  stands. 

His  arm  extended  with  the  slacken'd  bow. 

Light  flows  his  easy  robe,  and  fair  displays 

A  inanly-softeii'd  form.     The  bloom  of  gods 

Seems  youthful  o'er  the  beardless  check  to  wave. 

His  features  yet  heroic  ardour  warms  ; 

And  sweet  subsiding  to  a  native  smile, 

jMix'd  with  the  joy  elating  conquest  gives, 

A  scatter'd  frown  exalts  his  matchless  air. 

On  Flora  moved  ;  her  full-proportion'd  limbs 

Rise  through  the  mantle  fluttering  in  the  breeze 

The  queen  of  love^  arose,  as  from  the  deep 

She  sprung  in  all  the  melting  pomp  of  charr  . 

Bashl'ul  she  bends,  her  well-taught  look  aside 

Turns  in  enchanting  guise,  where  dubious  mix 

Vain  conscious  beauty,  a  dissembled  sense 

Of  modest  shame,  and  sl-npery  looks  of  love. 

The  gazer  grows  euamour'd,  and  the  stone, 

As  if  exulting  in  its  conquest,  smiles. 

So  turn'd  each  limb,  so  swell'd  with  softening  art, 

That  the  deluded  eye  the  marble  doubts. 

At  last  her  utmost  masterpiecell  she  found. 

That  Maro**  fired  ;  the  miserable  sire, 

Wrapt  with  his  sons  in  fate's  severest  grasp. 

The  serpents,  twisting  round,  their  strin^^cnt  folds 

Inextricable  tie.     Such  passion  here. 

Such  agonies,  such  bitterness  of  pain. 

Seem  so  to  tremble  through  the  tortured  stone. 

That  the  touch'd  heart  engrosses  all  the  view. 

Almost  unmurk'd  the  best  proportions  pass, 

Tliat  ever  Greece  beheld  ;  and,  seen  alone. 

On  the  rapt  eye  the  imperious  passions  seize  : 

'I'he  father's  double  pangs,  both  for  himself 

And  sons  convulsed  ;  tn  heaven  his  rueful  look, 

Inijiloring  aid,  and  half-accusing,  cast  ; 

His  fell  despair  with  indignation  mix'd. 

As  the  strong-curling  monsters  from  his  side 

His  full-extended  fury  cannot  tear. 

More  tender  touch'd,  with  A-aried  art,  his  sons 

All  the  soft  rage  of  younger  jiassions  show  : 

In  a  boy's  helpless  fate  one  sinks  oppress'd  ; 

*  The  Hercules  of  Farnese. 
t  The  fiRhting  Rhidiator.  J  The  dyins  Rladintor, 

§  The  Apollo  of  lielviderc.  %  The  Venus  of  Mcdiei. 

II    I  ho  KiDUp  of  Laoeooii  a  ul  his  two  sons,  dentrnvcU  by 
two  scrpeuts.  **  See  -Kiieid.  ii.  vcr.  ]!i!t— J27, 
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While,  yet  unpierced,  the  frighted  other  tries 
Ills  foot  to  steal  out  of  the  horrid  twine. 

She  bore  no  more,  hut  straii^ht  from  Gothic  inist 
ller  chisel  clear'd,  anil  dust*  and  fra;^nuMit.s  drove 
Impetuous  round.     Sucfi'ssi\e  as  it  wont 
From  son  to  son,  with  more  enllveniuj;  toufh, 
From  the  brute  rock,  it  eall'd  the  breathing  form  ; 
Till,  in  a  legislator's  awful  grace 
Drcss'd,  Buonaroti  bid  a  Mosesf  rise 
And,  looking  love  inmiense,  a  Saviour-Godf. 

Of  these  obscvvant,  Painting  felt  the  fire 
Burn  inward       Then  ecstatic  she  ditt'used 
The  canvass,  seized  the  pallet,  with  (piick  hand 
The  colours  brew'd  ;  and  on  the  void  expanse 
Her  gay  creation  pour'd,  her  mimic  world. 
I'oor  was  the  manner  of  lier  eldest  race, 
Barren,  and  dry  ;  just  struggling  from  the  taste, 
'i  hat  had  for  ages  scared  in  cloistei-s  ilim 
The  superstitious  herd  :  yet  glorious  then 
Were  deem'd  their  works  ;  where  undevelop'd  lay 
The  future  wonders  that  cnrich'd  mankind. 
And  a  new  light  and  grace  o'er  Eurojte  cast. 
Arts  gradual  gather  streams.     Enlarging  this 
To  each  his  portion  of  her  various  gifts 
The  goddess  dealt,  to  none  indulging  all  ; 
No,  not  to  Raphael.     At  kind  distance  still 
Perfection  stands,  like  happiness,  to  tcni[it 
The  eternal  chase.     In  elegant  design 
Imjiroving  nature  ;  in  ideas  fair, 
Or  great,  extracted  from  the  fine  antique  ; 
In  attitude,  expression,  airs  divine  ; 
Her  sons  of  Rome  and  Florence  bore  the  pri;:c. 
To  those  of  Venice  she  the  magic  art 
Of  colours  melting  into  colours  gave. 
Theirs  too  it  was  by  one  embracing  mass 
Of  light  and  shade,  that  settles  round  the  whole, 
Or  varies  trenmlous  from  part  to  part, 
O'er  all  a  binding  harmony  to  throw. 
To  raise  the  picture,  and  i-epose  the  sight. 
The  Lombard  school*  succeeding,  mingled  both. 

Meantime  dread  fanes  and  palaces,  around, 
Ilear'd  the  niagnific  front.     Music  again 
Her  universal  language  of  the  heart 
IvcnewM  ;  and,  rising  from  the  plaintive  vale, 
To  the  full  concert  spread,  and  solemn  quire. 

Even  Ijigots  smiled  ;  to  their  protection  took 
Arts  not  their  own,  and  from  them  bori'ow'dpomp  : 
For  in  a  tyrant's  garden  these  a  while 
May  bloom,  though  freedom  be  their  parent  soil. 

And  now  contest,  with  gently-growing  gleam, 
The  morning   shone,  and  westward   strcam'd   its 

light. 
The  Muse  awoke.     Not  sooner  on  the  wing 
Is  the  gay  bird  of  dawn.     Ai'tless  her  voice, 
Fntaughtand  wild, yet  wai'bling  through  the  woods 
Romantic  lays.      But  as  her  northern  course 
She,  with  her  tutor  science,  in  my  train, 
Ardent  i)ursued,  her  strains  more  noble  grew  : 
While  reason  drew  the  ])lan,  the  heart  inibrni'd 
The  moral  jiage,  and  fancy  lent  it  grace. 

Rome  and  her  circling  deserts  cast  behind, 
I  pass'd  not  idle  to  my  great  sojourn. 

On  Arno'sg  fertile  plain,  where  the  rich  vine 

*  It  is  rcjiorted  of  Jlichael  AnRclo  liunnaroti,  the  most 
celebiatcil  master  of  modern  sculpture,  tluit  lie  wrought 
with  a  kind  of  inspiration,  or  cntliusiastical  fury,  which 
produced  the  effect  here  nientiimcd. 

t  Ksteemed  the  two  finest  pieces  of  modern  sculjiture. 

t  The  school  of  the  Caracci. 

§  The  river  Arno  runs  through  Florence. 


Luxuriant  o'er  Etrurian  mountains  roves, 
Safe  in  the  lap  reposed  uf  pi-ivatc  bliss, 
1  small  republics*  raised.     Thrice  happy  they  ! 
Had  social  freedom  bound  their  peace,  and  arts. 
Instead  of  iniling  power,  ne'er  meant  for  tli(>m. 
Employ 'd  their  little  cares,  and  saved  their  fate. 

Beyond  the  ruggid  Apennines,  that  roll 
Far  througli  Italian  bounds  their  wavy  tops, 
My  path  too  I  with  public  blessings  strow'd  ; 
Free  states  and  cities,  where  the  Lombard  plain, 
In  sj)ite  of  culture  negligent  and  gross. 
From  her  deej)  bosom  pours  unbidden  joys. 
And  green  o'er  all  the  land  a  garden  spreads. 

The  barren  rocks  themselves  beneath  my  foot, 
Relenting  bloom'd  on  the  Lignrian  shore. 
Thick. swarming  peoplef  there  like  ennnets,  seized, 
Amid  surrounding  cliffs,  the  scatter'd  spots 
Which  nature  left  in  her  destroying  rageij. 
Made  their  own  fields,  nor  sigh'd  for  other  lands. 
There,  in  white  prosjiect,  from  the  rocky  hill 
Gradual  descending  to  the  shelter'd  shore. 
By  me  jjroud  Genoa's  marble  turrets  rose. 
And  while  my  genuine  spirit  warm'd  her  sons, 
Beneath  her  Dorias,  not  unworthy,  she 
Vied  for  the  trident  of  the  narrow  sea^. 
Ere  Britain  yet  had  open'd  all  the  main. 

Nor  be  the  then  triumphant  state§  forgot  ; 
Where^,  push'd  from  plundcr'd  earth,  a  i-emnanl 

still. 
Inspired  by  me,  through  the  dark  ages  kept 
Of  my  old  Roman  flame  some  sparks  alive  : 
The  seeming  god-built  city  !  which  my  hand 
Deep  in  the  bosom  fix'd  of  wondering  seas. 
Astonish'd  mortals  sail'd,  with  pleasing  awe, 
Around  the  sea-girt  walls,  by  Neptune  fenced. 
And  down  the  briny  street ;  where  on  each  hand. 
Amazing  seen  amid  unstable  waves, 
Tl;c  splendid  palace  shines  ;  and  rising  tides, 
Tlie  green  steps  marking,  murmur  at  the  door. 
To  this  iair  queen  of  Adria's  stormy  gulf. 
The  mart  of  nations  !  long,  obedient  seas 
Roll'd  all  the  treasure  of  the  radiant  east. 
But  now  no  more.     Than  one  great  tyrant  worse 
(Whose  shared  oppression  lightens,  as  diffused) 
Each  subject  tearing,  many  tyrants  i-o.se  ; 
The  least  the  proudest.     Join'd  in  dark  cabal, 
They  jealous,  watchful,  silent,  and  severe, 
Cast  o'er  the  whole  indissoluble  chains  : 
The  softer  shackles  of  luxurious  ease 
They  likewise  added,  to  secure  their  sway. 
Thus  Venice  fainter  shines  ;  and  commei'ce  thus. 
Of  toil  iin))atient.  Hags  the  drooping  sail. 
Bursting,  besides,  his  ancient  bounds,  he  took 
A  larger  circle||  ;  found  another  seat**, 


*  Tlie  republics  of  Florence,  Pi.sa,  Lucca,  and  Sicnn:i. 
They  formerly  have  had  very  cruel  wars  tORetlicr,  but  are 
now  all  peaceably  subject  to  the  great  duke  of  Tuscany, 
except  it  bo  Lucca,  which  still  maintains  the  form  of  a 
republic. 

t  The  Genoese  territory  is  recUoned  very  populous,  but 
the  towns  and  villages  for  the  most  part  lie  hid  among  the 
Apcnnine  rocks  and  mountains. 

i  According  to  Dr  liurnet's  system  of  the  deluge. 

§  Venice  was  the  nn  st  flc.urishing  city  in  Kiirope,  -witli 
regard  to  tra<le,  before  the  jias-iage  to  the  Fast  Indies  by 
the  C'api^  of  (iood  Hope,  .and  America,  were  discovered 

If  Those  who  flud  to  some  marshes  in  the  Adriatic  BUlt, 
from  the  desolation  spread  over  Italy  by  an  irruptiioi  of 
the  Iluns,  first  founded  tliere  this  famous  city,  about  (t* 
beginning  of  the  iifth  century. 

I  The  main  ocean.  **  Great  BritaiXb 
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Openin<^  a  thousand  ports,  and,  charm'd  with  toil, 
Wliom  notliing  can  dismay,  fai-  otlier  sons. 

The  mountains  then,  clad  with  eternal  snow, 
Confessed  my  power.    Deep  as  the  rampant  rocks, 
By  nature  tin-own  insuperable  round, 
I  planted  there  a  league  of  friendly  states"*", 
And  bade  plain  freedom  their  ambition  be. 
There  in  the  vale,  where  rural  plenty  fills. 
From  lakes,  and  meads,  and  fiirrow'd  fields,  her 

horn. 
Chief,  where  the  Lemanf  pure  emits  the  Rhone, 
Rare  to  be  seen  !  unguilty  cities  rise. 
Cities  of  brothers  form'd  ;  while  equal  life. 
Accorded  gracious  with  revolving  power, 
Maintains  them  free  ;  and,  in  their  happy  streets, 
Kor  cruel  deed,  nor  misery,  is  known. 
For  valour,  faith,  and  innocence  of  life, 
Renown'd,  a  rough  laborious  people,  there. 
Not  only  give  the  dreadful  Alps  to  smile. 
And  press  their  culture  on  retiring  snows  ; 
But,  to  firm  order  train'd  and  patient  war. 
They  likewise  know,  beyond  the  nerve  remiss 
Of  mercenary  force,  how  to  defend 
The  tasteful  little  their  hard  toil  has  earn'd. 
And  the  proud  ai'm  of  Bourbon  to  defy. 

Even,  cheer'd  by  me,  their  shaggy  mountains 
More  than  or  Gallic  or  Italian  plains  :        [charm, 
And  sickening  fancy  oft,  when  absent  long. 
Pines  to  behold  their  Alpine  views  againj  : 
The  hollow-winding  stream  :  the  vale,  fair-snread 
Amid  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  ; 
Whence,    vapour-wing'd,     the     sudden    tempest 

springs  : 
From  steep  to  steep  ascending,  the  gay  train 
Of  fogs,  thick-roird  into  romantic  shapes  : 
The  Hitting  cloud,  against  the  summit  dash'd  ; 
And,  by  the  sun  illumined,  pouring  bright 
A  gemmy  shower  :  hung  o'er  amazing  rocks, 
The  mountain  ash,  and  solemn-sounding  pine  : 
T!ie  snow-fed  torrent,  in  white  mazes  tost, 
Down  to  the  clear  etherial  lake  below  : 
And,  high  o'er-topping  all  the  broken  scene, 
The  mountain  fading  into  sky ;  where  shines 
On  winter  winter  shivering,  and  whose  top 
Licks  from  their  cloudy  magazine  the  snows. 

From  these  descending,  as  I  waved  my  course 
O'er  vast  Germania,  the  ferocious  nurse 
Of  hardy  men  and  hearts  affronting  death, 
I  gave  some  favour'd  cities§  there  to  lift 
A  nobler  brow,  and  through  theirswarniing  streets, 
More  busy,  wealthy,  cheerful,  and  alive. 
In  each  contented  face  to  look  my  soul. 

Thence  the  loud  Baltic  passing,  black  with  storm. 
To  wintry  Scandinavia's  utmost  bound; 
There,  I  the  manly  race^,  the  parent-hive 
Of  the  mix'd  kingdoms,  form'd  into  a  state 
!^^ore  regularly  free.*   By  keener  air 
Their  genius  purged,  and  tempcr'd  hard  by  frost, 
Tempest  and  toil  their  nerves,  the  sons  of  those 
Whose  only  terror  was  a  bloodless  death||, 

•  The  Sivis8  cantons. 

■f  Ocn'jva,  situated  on  theLacusLemaniis,  a  sirall  state, 
hut  nnblo  oxamjile  of  tlie  blessings  of  civil  ami  religious 
liberty. 

t  The  Swiss,  after  having  been  long  absent  from  their 
native  country,  are  seized  with  such  a  violent  desire  of 
seeing  it  again,  as  afTeets  them  with  a  kind  of  languishing 
iidispusition,  called  the  Swiss  sickness. 

§  The  Hans  Towns.  ^  The  Swedes. 

1  Sec  page  386,col.'i,  note**. 


They  wise  and  dauntless,  still  sustain  my  cause. 
Yet  there  I  fix'd  not.     'fuming  to  the  south, 
The  whispering  zephyrs  sigh'd  at  my  delay. 

Here,  with  the  shifted  vision,  burst  my  joy. 
"  0  the  dear  prospect !     0  majestic  view  ! 
See  Britain's  empire!     Lo!  the  watery  vast 
Wide-waves,  diffusing  the  cerulean  plain. 
And  now,  methinks,  like  clouds  at  distance  seen, 
Emerging  white  from  deeps  of  ether,  dawn 
My  kindred  cliffs;  whence,  wafted  in  the  gale, 
Ineffable,  a  secret  sweetness  breathes. 
Goddess,  forgive! — My  heart,  surprised,  o'erflowB 
With  filial  fondness  for  the  land  you  bless." 
As  parents  to  a  child  complacent  deign 
Approvance,  the  celestial  brightness  smiled ; 
Then  thus — As  o'er  the  wave-resounding  deep, 
To  my  near  reign,  the  happy  isle,  I  steer'd 
With  easy  wing  ;  behold  I  from  surge  to  surge, 
Stalk'd  the  tremendous  Genius  of  the  Deep. 
I  Around  him  clouds,  in  mingled  tempest,  hung; 
Thick-flashing  meteors  erown'd  his  starry  head  ; 
And  ready  thunder  redden'd  in  his  hand. 
Or  fi'om  it  stream'd  comprest  the  gloom.y  cloud. 
Where'er  he  look'd,  the  trembling  waves  recoil'd. 
He  needs  but  strike  the  conscious  flood,  and  shook 
From  shore  to  shore,  in  agitation  dire. 
It  works  his  dreadful  will.     To  me  his  voice 
(Like  that  hoarse  blast  that  round  the  cavern  howls, 
Mix'd  with  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  main) 
Address'd,  began — "  By  fate  commission'd,  go, 
My  sister-goddess  now,  to  yon  blest  Isle, 
Henceforth  the  partner  of  my  rough  domain. 
All  my  dread  walks  to  Britons  open  lie. 
Those  that  refulgent,  or  with  rosy  morn. 
Or  yellow  evening,  flame  ;  those  that,  profu.se 
Drunk  by  equator-suns,  severely  shine  ; 
Or  those  that,  to  the  poles  approaching,  rise 
In  billows  rolling  into  Alps  of  ice. 
Even,  yet  untouch'd  by  daring  keel,  be  theirs 
The  vast  Pacific  ;  that  on  other  worlds, 
Their  future  conquest,  rolls  i-esounding  tides. 
Long  I  niaintain'd  inviolate  my  reign  ; 
Nor  Alexanders  me,  nor  Caesars  braved. 
Still,  in  the  crook  of  shore,  the  coward  sail 
Till  now  low-crept  ;  and  peddling  commerce  plied 
Between  near-joining  lands.     For  Britons,  chief. 
It  was  reserved,  with  star-directed  prow. 
To  dare  the  middle  deep,  and  drive  assured 
To  distant  nations  through  the  pathless  main. 
Chief,  for  their  fearless  hearts  the  glory  waits. 
Long  months  from  land.while  the  black  stormy  night 
Around  them  rages,  on  the  groaning  mast 
With,  unshcok  knee  to  know  their  giddy  way; 
To  sing,  unquell'd,  amid  the  lashing  wave  ; 
To  laugh  at  danger.     Theirs  the  triumph  be, 
By  deep  invention's  keen  pervading  eye, 
Tlie  heart  of  courage,  and  the  hand  of  toil. 
Each  conquer'd  ocean  staining  with  their  blood, 
Instead  of  treasure  robb'd  by  rufiian  war. 
Hound  social  earth  to  circle  fair  exchange. 
And  bind  the  nations  in  a  golden  chain. 
To  these  I  honour'd  stoop      Hushing  to  light 
A  race  of  men  behold!  whose  daring  deeds 
Will  in  renown  exalt  my  nameless  plains 
O'er  those  of  fabling  earth,  as  hers  to  mine 
In  terror  yield.     Nay,  could  my  savage  heart 
Such  glories  check,  their  unsubmitting  soul 
Would  all  my  fury  brave,  ray  tempest  climb, 
And  niigiit  in  spite  of  me  my  kingdom  force." 
Here,  waitijig  no  reply,  the  shadowy  power 
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Enscd  tlio  dark  sky,  and  to  the  deeps  return'd  : 
Wliilc  tlic  loud  tliunder  nittliii<,'  from  his  hand. 
Auspicious,  shook  oi)i)onoiit  Gallia's  shore. 

Of  this  encounter  ^;lad,  my  way  to  land 
X  quick  pursued,  that  from  the  smiling  sea 
Received  me  joyous      Loud  acclaims  were  heai'd, 
And  music,  more  than  mortal,  warbling,  fill'd 
With  pleased  astonishment  the  labouring  hind, 
Who  for  a  while  the  uidinish'd  furrow  left. 
And  let  the  listening  steer  forget  his  toil. 
Unseen  by  grosser  eye,  Britannia  breathed, 
And  her  ai-rial  train,  tliese  sounds  of  joy; 
For  of  old  time,  since  iirst  the  rushing  flood, 
Urged  by  Almighty  Power,  this  iavour'd  islo 
Turn'd  flashing  from  the  continent  aside, 
Indented  shore  to  shore  responsive  still. 
Its  guardian  she — the  goddess,  whose  staid  eye 
Beams  the  dark  azure  of  the  doubtful  dawn. 
Iter  tresses,  like  a  flood  of  softeu'd  light 
Through  clouds  imbrown'd,  in  waving  circles  play. 
Warm  on  her  cheek  sits  beauty's  brightest  rose. 
Of  liigh  demeanour,  stately,  shedding  grace 
With  every  motion.     Full  her  rising  chest ; 
And  new  ideas,  from  her  finish'd  shape, 
Charm'd  sculpture  taking  might  improve  her  art. 
Such  the  fair  guardian  of  an  isle  that  boasts, 
Profuse  as  vernal  blooms,  the  fairest  dames. 
High-shining  on  the  promontory's  brow, 
Awaiting  me,  she  stood  ;  with  hope  inflamed. 
By  my  mix'd  spirit  burning  in  her  sons. 
To  firm,  to  polish,  and  exalt  the  state. 

The  native  genii,  i-ound  her,  radiant  smiled. 
Courage,  of  soft  deportment,  aspect  calm, 
Unboastful,  suff'ering  long,  and,  till  provoked, 
As  mild  and  harmless  as  the  sporting  child  ; 
But,  on  just  reason,  once  liis  fury  roused, 
No  lion  springs  more  eager  to  his  prey  : 
Blood  is  a  pastime;  and  his  heart,  ekte, 
Knows  no  depressing  fear.     That  virtue  known 
By  the  relenting  look,  whose  equal  heart 
For  others  feels,  as  for  another  self  : 
Of  various  name,  as  various  objects  wake. 
Warm  into  action,  the  kind  sense  within  : 
Whether  the  blameless  poor,  the  nobly  maim'J, 
The  lost  to  reason,  the  declined  in  life, 
The  helpless  young  that  kiss  no  mother's  hand, 
And  the  grey  second  infancy  of  age, 
She  gives  in  public  families  to  live, 
A  sight  to  gladden  Heaven  !  whether  she  stands 
Fair  beckoning  at  the  hospitable  gate, 
And  bids  the  stranger  take  repose  and  joy  : 
Whether,  to  solace  honest  labour,  she 
Rejoices  those  that  make  the  land  rejoice  : 
Or  whether  to  phiiosopliy,  and  arts, 
(At  once  the  basis  and  the  finish'd  pride 
Of  government  and  life)  she  spreads  her  hand  ; 
Nor  knows  her  gift  profuse,  nor  seems  to  know, 
Doubling  her  bounty,  that  she  gives  at  all. 
Justice  to  these  her  awful  presence  join'd, 
TJie  mother  of  the  state!  No  low  revenge, 
No  turbid  passions  in  her  breast  ferment : 
Tender,  serene,  compassionate  of  vice, 
As  the  last  woe  that  can  afflict  mankind. 
She  punishment  awards  ;  yet  of  the  good 
More  piteous  still,  and  of  the  suff'ering  whole, 
Awards  it  firm.     So  fair  her  just  decree, 
That,  in  his  judging  peers,  each  on  himself 
pJ'onounces  his  own  doom.     0  happy  land  ! 
Whiih  reigns  alone  this  justice  of  the  free  ! 
And  one  bright  group  sincerity  his  front, 


Diffusive,  rear'd  ;  his  pure  untroubled  eye 
The  fount  of  truth.     The  thoughtful  power  apart, 
Now,  pensive,  cast  on  earth  his  fix'd  regard, 
Now,  touch'd  celestial,  launch'd  it  on  the  sky. 
The  genius  he  whence  Britain  shines  supreme, 
The  land  of  light,  and  rectitude  of  mind. 
He  too  the  fire  of  fancy  feeds  intense, 
With  all  the  train  of  passions  thence  derived  : 
Not  kindling  quick,  a  noisy  transient  blaze, 
But  gradual,  silent,  lasting,  and  profound. 
Near  him  retirement,  pointing  to  the  shade. 
And  independence  stood  :  the  generous  pair, 
j  That  simple  life,  the  quiet-whispering  grove. 
And  the  still  raptures  of  the  free-born  soul, 
To  cates  prefer  by  virtue  bought,  not  earn'd. 
Proudly  jjrefer  them  to  the  servile  pomp, 
And  to  the  heart-embitter'd  joys  of  slaves. 
Or  should  the  latter,  to  the  i)ublic  scene 
Demanded,  quit  his  sylvan  friend  awhile  ; 
Nougiit  can  his  firnniess  shake,  nothing  seduce 
His  zeal,  still  active  for  the  common-weal ; 
Nor  stormy  tyrants,  nor  corruption's  tools. 
Foul  ministers,  dark-working  by  the  force 
Of  secret-sapping  gold.     All  their  vile  arts. 
Their  shameful  honours,  their  perfidious  gifts, 
He  greatly  scorns  ;  and,  if  he  must  betray 
His  plunder'd  country,  or  his  power  resign, 
A  moment's  pai  ley  were  eternal  shame  : 
Illustrious  into  private  life  again, 
From  dirty  levees  he  unstain'd  ascends, 
xVnd  firm  in  senates  stands  the  patriot's  groimd. 
Or  draws  new  vigour  in  the  peaceful  shade. 
Aloof  the  bashful  virtue  hover'd  coy. 
Proving  by  sweet  distrust  distrusted  worth. 
Rough  labour  closed  the  train  :  and  in  his  hand 
Rude,  callous,  sinew-swell'd,  and  black  with  toil. 
Came  manly  indignation.     Sour  he  seems. 
And  more  than  seems,  by  lawless  pride  assail'd  ; 
Yet  kind  at  heart,  and  just,  and  generous,  there 
No  vengeance  lurks,  no  pale  insidious  gall: 
Even  in  the  very  luxury  of  rage, 
He  softening  can  forgive  a  gallant  foe  ; 
The  nerve,  support,  and  glory  of  the  land  ! 
Nor  be  religion,  rational,  and  free, 
Here  pass'd  in  silence  ;  whose  enraptured  eye 
Sees  heaven  with  earth  connected,  human  things 
Link'd  to  divine  :  who  not  from  servile  fear, 
By  rites  for  some  weak  tyrant  incense  fit. 
The  God  of  Love  adores,  but  from  a  heart 
Effusing  gladness,  into  pleasing  awe 
That  now  astonish'd  swells,  now  in  a  calm 
Of  fearless  confidence  that  smiles  serene  ; 
That  lives  devotion,  one  continual  hymn, 
And  thenmost  grateful,  whcnHeaveA's bounty  most 
Is  right  enjoy'd.      This  ever-cheerful  power 
O'er  the  raised  circle  ray'd  superior  day. 

I  joy'd  to  join  the  virtues  whence  my  reign 
O'er  Albion  was  to  rise.     Each  cheering  each, 
And,  like  the  circling  planets  from  the  sun, 
All  borrowing  beams  from  me,  a  heighten'd  zeal 
Impatient  fired  us  to  connnence  our  toils, 
Or  pleasures  rather.     Long  the  pungent  time 
Pass'd  not  in  mutual  hails  ;  but,  through  the  land 
Darting  our  light,  we  shone  the  fogs  away. 

The  virtues  conquer  with  a  single  look. 
Such  grace,  such  beauty,  such  victorious  light. 
Live  in  their  presence,  stream  in  every  glance, 
That  the  soul  won,  enamour'd,  and  refined, 
Grows  their  own  image,  jiure  ethereal  flame. 
Hence  the  foul  demons,  that  oppose  our  reign. 
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Would  still  from  us  deluded  mortals  wrap  ; 

Or  in  gross  shades  they  drown  the  visual  ray, 

Or  by  tlie  fogs  of  prejudice,  where  niix'd 

Falsehood  and  truth  confounded,  foil  the  sense 

With  vain  refracted  images  of  bliss. 

But  chief  around  the  court  of  flatter'd  kings 

They  roll  the  dusky  rampart,  wall  o'er  wall 

Of  darkness  pile,  and  witii  their  thickest  shade 

Secure  the  throne.     No  savage  Alp,  tlie  den 

Of  wolves,  and  bears,  the  monsti'ous  things  obscene, 

'JMiat  vex  the  swain,  and  waste  the  country  round, 

I'rntected  lies  beneath  a  deeper  cloud. 

Yet  there  we  sometimes  send  a  searching  ray. 

As,  at  the  sacred  opening  of  the  morn. 

The  prowling  race  retire;  so,  pierced  severe, 

Before  our  potent  blaze  tiicse  demons  fly, 

And  all  their  works  dissolve — The  whisper'd  tale, 

That,  like  the  fabling  Nile,  no  fountain  knows  ; 

Fair-faced  deceit,  whose  wily  conscious  eye 

Ne'er  looks  direct  ;  the  tongue  that- licks  the  dust, 

But,  when  it  safely  dares,  as  prompt  to  sting  ; 

Smooth  crocodile  destruction,  whose  fell  tears 

Ensnare  ;  the  Janus  face  of  courtly  pride  ; 

One  to  superiors  heaves  submissive  eyes, 

On  hapless  worth  the  other  scowls  disdain  ; 

Cheeks  that  for  some  weak  tenderness  alone, 

Some  virtuous  slip,  can  wear  a  blush  ;   the  laugh 

Profone,  when  midnight  bowls  disclose  the  heart, 

At  starving  virtue,  and  at  virtue's  fools  ; 

Determined  to  be  broke,  the  plighted  faith  ; 

Nay  more,  the  godless  oath,  that  knows  no  ties; 

Soft  buzzing  slander  ;  silky  moths,  that  cat 

A.n  honest  name  ;  the  harpy  hand,  and  maw. 

Of  avaricious  luxury  ;  who  makes 

The  throne  his  shelter,  venal  laws  his  fort. 

And,  by  his  service,  who  betrays  his  king. 

Now  turn  your  view,  and  mark  from  Celtic  *  uight 
To  present  grandeur  how  my  Britain  rose. 

Bold  were  those  Britons,  who,  the  careless  sons 
Of  nature,  roam'd  the  forest-bounds,  at  once 
Their  verdant  city,  high-embowering  fime. 
And  the  gay  circle  of  their  woodland  wars  : 
For  by  the  Druid  f  taught,  that  death  but  shif<vS 
The  vital  scene,  they  that  prime  fear  despised  ; 
And,  prone  to  rush  on  steel,  disdain'd  to  spare 
An  ill-saved  life  that  nuist  again  return. 
Erect  from  nature's  hand,  by  tyrant  force, 
And  still  more  tyrant  custom,  unsubdned, 
Man  knows  no  master  save  creating  Heaven, 
Or  such  as  choice  and  conm-jon  good  ordain. 
Tliis  general  sense,  with  which  the  nations  I 
Promiscuous  fire,  in  Britons  Inirn'd  intense, 
Of  future  times  prophetic.      Witness,  Rome 
Who  saw'st  thy  Ctesar,  from  the  naked  land, 
Whose  only  fort  was  British  hearts,  repell'd. 
To  seek  Pharsalian  wreaths.     Witness,  the  toil. 
The  blood  of  ages,  bootless  to  secure, 
Beneath  an  empire's  *  yoke,  a  stubborn  isle. 
Disputed  hard,  and  never  (juite  subdued,  [scorn'd 
The  north  ||  rcmain'd  mitoucli'd,  where  those  who 
To  stoop  retired  ;  and,  to  their  keen  effort 
Yielding  at  last,  recoil'd  the  Roman  power. 
In  vain,  luiable  to  sustain  the  shock, 

•  fireat  Uritain  was  peopled  by  the  Cclta?  or  Gauls. 

T  The  Druids,  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons,  had 
the  care  and  direction  of  all  religions  matters. 

J  The  Uoman  empire. 

I  Caledonia,  inhabited  by  the  Scots  and  Picts  ;  whither 
»  Rtoat  many  Britons,  who  would  not  submit  to  the  Uomans, 
retired. 


From  sea  to  sea  desponding  legions  raised 
The  wall  *  immense,  and  yet,  on  summer's  eve. 
While  sport  his  lambkins  round,  the  shepherd's  gaze 
Continual  o'er  it  burst  the  northern  stormf, 
As  often,  check'd,  receded  ;  threatening  hoarse 
A  swift  return.     But  the  devouring  flood 
No  more  endured  control,  when,  to  support 
The  last  remains  of  empire  J,  was  recall'd 
The  weary  Roman,  and  the  Briton  lay 
Unnerved,  exhausted,  spiritless,  and  sunk. 
Great  proof  !  how  men  enfeeble  into  slaves. 
The  sword  behind  him  flash'd  ;  before  him  roar'd, 
Deaf  to  his  woes,  the  deep  ||.     Forlorn,  around 
He  roU'd  his  eye,  not  sparkling  ardent  flame, 
As  when  Caractacus§  to  battle  led 
Silurian  swains,  and  Boadieca^  taught 
Her  raging  troops  the  miseries  of  slaves. 

Then  (sad  relief !)  from  the  bleak  coast,  that  hears 
The  German  Ocean  roar,  deep-blooming,  strong. 
And  yellow-hair'd,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  came. 
He  came  implored,  but  came  with  other  aim 
Than  to  protect.     For  conquest  and  defence 
Suffices  the  same  arm.     Witli  the  fierce  race 
Pour'd  in  a  fresh  invigorating  stream, 
Blood,  where  unquell'd  a  mighty  spii-it  glow'd. 
Rasli  war,  and  perilous  battle,  tlicir  delight  ; 
And  immature,  and  red  with  glorious  wounds, 
Unpeaccful  death  their  choice**  :  deriving  theucte 
A  right  to  feast,  and  drain  inmiortal  bowls, 
In  Odin's  hall  ;  whose  blazing  roof  resounds 
The  genial  uproar  of  those  shades,  who  fall 
In  desperate  fight,  or  by  some  brave  attempt  ; 
And  though  more  polish'd  times  the  martial  creed 
Disown,  yet  still  the  fearless  habit  lives. 

*  The  wall  of  Severus,  built  upon  Adrian's  rampart, 
which  ran  for  eighty  miles  quite  across  the  country,  from 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Fiith. 

■f  Irruptions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

%  The  Koman  empire  being  miserably  torn  by  the  north- 
ern nations,  Britain  was  for  ever  abandoned  by  the  Romans 
in  the  year  430  or  42". 

II  The  Britons  applying  to  JEtius  the  Roman  general  for 
assistance,  thus  expressed  their  miserable  condition: — 
"  We  know  not  which  way  to  turn  us.  The  barbarians 
drive  us  to  sea,  and  the  sea  forces  us  back  to  the  barba- 
rians ;  between  which  we  have  only  the  choice  of  two 
deaths,  cither  to  bo  swallowed  uj)  by  the  waves,  or  butchered 
by  the  sword." 

§  King  of  the  Silurcs,  famous  for  his  great  exploits,  and 
accounted  thebest  general  Great  Britain  had  ever  produced. 
The  Silurcs  were  esteemed  the  bravest  and  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Britons:  they  inhabited  Herefordshire,  Radnorshire, 
Brecknocksliire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Glamorganshire. 

^  Queen  of  the  Iccni :  her  story  is  well  known. 

**  It  is  certain,  that  an  opinion  was  fixed  and  genwal 
among  them  (tlie  Goths),  that  death  was  but  the  "ntranco 
into  another  life  ;  that  all  men  who  lived  lazy  and  unaetivci 
lives,  and  died  natural  deaths,  by  sickness  or  by  age,  went; 
into  vast  caves  under  groun.1,  all  dark  .and  miry,  full  of 
noisome  creatures  usual  to  such  places,  and  there  for  ever 
groveled  in  endless  stench  and  misery.  On  the  contrary, 
all  who  gave  themselves  to  warlike  actions  and  enterprises, 
to  the  conquest  of  their  neighbours  .and  the  slaughter  of 
their  enemies,  and  died  in  battle,  or  of  violent  deaths  upon 
bold  adventures  or  resolutions,  went  immediately  to  the 
vast  hall  or  palace  of  Odin,  their  god  of  war,  wlio  eternally 
Ixcpt  open  house  for  all  such  guests,  where  they  were  enter- 
tained at  infinite  tables,  in  perpetual  feasts  and  mirth, 
carousing  in  bowls  made  of  the  skulls  of  their  cm-mica 
they  had  slain  :  according  to  the  number  of  whom,  every 
one  in  these  mansions  of  pleasure  was  the  most  honoured 
and  best  entertained. 
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Nt)r  wei'c  the  surly  gifts  of  war  their  all. 

VVisdoin  was  likewise  theirs,  indulgent  laws, 

The  calm  gradations  of  art-nursing  peace, 

And  matchless  orders,  tiie  deep  basis  still 

On  which  ascends  mv  JJritish  reign.     Untamed 

To  the  refining  suhtleties  of  slaves, 

They  brought  an  ha])]iy  government  along  ! 

Forni'd  by  that  freedom,  which,  with  secret  voice, 

Impartial  nature  teaches  all  her  sons, 

And  which  of  old  through  the  whole  Scythian  mass 

I  strong  inspired.      Monarchical  their  state, 

But  prudently  confined,  and  mingled  wise 

Of  each  harmonious  power  :  only,  too  much, 

Imperious  war  into  tiu'ir  rule  infused, 

Prevail'd  their  general-king,  and  chieftain-thanes. 

In  many  a  field,  by  civil  fury  stain'd, 
Bled  the  discordant  Heptarchy*  ;  and  long 
(Educing  good  from  ill)  the  battle  groan'd  : 
Ere,  blood-cemented,  Anglo-Saxons  saw 
Egbert  1'  and  peace  on  one  united  throne. 

No  sooner  dawn'd  the  fair-disclosing  calm 
Of  brighter  days,  when  lo  !  the  north  anew, 
With  stormy  nations  black,  on  England  pour'd 
Woes  the  soverest  e'er  a  people  felt. 
The  Danish  Raven  ±,  lured  by  annual  prey, 
Hung  o'er  the  land  incessant.     Fleet  on  fleet 
Of  barbarous  .pirates  unremitting  tore 
The  miserable  coast.     Before  them  stalk'd, 
V'"fir  seen,  the  demon  of  devouring  flame  ; 
tlapinc,  and  mui-der,  all  with  blood  besmcar'd, 
Without  or  ear,  or  eye,  or  feeling  heart  ; 
While  close  behind  them  march'd  the  sallow  power 
C'f  aesolating  famine,  who  delights 
fn  grass-grown  cities,  and  in  desert  fields  ; 
And  purple-spotted  ])estilence,  by  whom 
Even  friendship  scared,  in  sickening  horror  sinks 
Each  social  sense  and  tenderness  of  life. 
Fixing  at  last,  the  sanguinary  race 
Spread,  from  the  Iluniber's  loud-resounding  shore, 
To  where  the  Thames  devolves  his  gentle  maze, 
And  with  superior  arm  the  Saxon  awed. 
But  superstition  first,  and  monkish  dreams. 
And  mouk-directed  cloister-seeking  kings. 
Had  ate  away  his  vigour,  ate  away 
His  edge  of  courage,  and  depress'd  the  soul 
Of  confjuering  freedom,  which  he  once  respired. 
Thus  cruel  ages  pass'd  ;  and  rare  appear'd 
White-mantled  j)eace,  exulting  o'er  the  vale, 
As  when,  with  Alfred  §,  from  the  wilds  she  came 
To  jioliced  cities  and  ])rotected  i)lains. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  Saxon  empire  sunk, 
Tlu-n  set  entire  in  Hastings'  ||  bloody  field. 

Compendious  war  !  (on  Britain's  glory  bent 
So  fate  ordain'd)  in  that  decisive  day, 

*  The  seven  kingdonis  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  consUlcred 
as  being  united  into  one  common  government,  Jiiuicr  a 
general  in  chief  or  monarch,  and  by  thenieansof  an  assem- 
bly-general, or  Wittenagemot. 

t  Egbert  king  of  Wessex,  who,  after  having  reduced  all 
the  other  kingdoms  of  the  Ileptarthy  under  his  dominion, 
was  the  fir:-t  l;ing  of  ICngl.Tnd. 

X  A  famous  Danisli  Ktandanl  was  called  Reaf.'in,  or 
Raven.  Tlie  Danes  imagined  tliat,  before  a  battle,  the 
Kaven  wrought  ujion  tliis  standard  elapt  its  wings  or  hung 
down  its  head,  in  token  of  victory  or  defeat. 

§  Alfred  the  Great,  renowned  in  war,  and  no  less  famous 
in  peace  for  his  many  excellent  institutions,  particularly 
that  of  juries. 

i  The  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which  Harold  II.  the  l.-i.st  of 
ihe  Saxon  kings,  was  slain,  and  William  tlie  Conqueror 
made  himself  master  of  Iilogland. 


The  haughty  Norman  seized  at  once  an  csie, 
For  which,  through  many  a  century,  in  vain, 
The  Koman,  Saxon,  Dane,  had  toil'd  and  bled. 
Of  Gothic  nations  this  the  final  burst  ; 
And,  mi.x'd  the  genius  of  these  people  all. 
Their  virtues  mix'd  in  one  exalted  stream, 
Here  the  rich  tide  of  iMiglish  blood  grew  fulL 

Awhile  my  spirit  sle]it ;  the  land  a  while, 
Affrighted,  droop'd  beneath  despotic  rage. 
Instead  of  Edward's  equal  gentle  laws*, 
The  furious  victor's  partial  will  j)revaird. 
All  prostrate  lay  ;  and,  in  the  secret  shade. 
Deep-stung  but  fearful  indignation  gnash'd 
His  teeth.     Of  freedom,  property,  despoil'd, 
And  of  their  bulwark,  arms  ;  with  castles  crush'd| 
With  ruffians  quarter'd  o'er  the  bridled  land  ; 
The  shivering  wretches  at  the  curfew  f  sound, 
Dejected  shrunk  into  their  sordid  beds. 
And,  through  the  mournful  gloom,  of  ancient  timec 
Mused  sad,  or  dreamt  of  better.     Even  to  feed 
A  tyrant's  idle  sport  the  peasant  starved  : 
To  the  wild  herd,  the  pasture  of  the  tame, 
The  cheerful  hamlet,  spiry  town,  was  given, 
And  the  brown  forest  J  roughen'd  wide  around. 

But  this  so  dead,  so  vile  submission,  long 
Endured  not.     Gatheritig  force,  my  gradual  ilam^ 
Shook  off  the  mountain  of  tyrannic  sway. 
Unused  to  bend,  impatient  of  control. 
Tyrants  themselves  the  common  tyrant  check'd. 
The  church,  by  kings  intractable  and  fierce. 
Denied  her  portion  of  the  jjlunder'd  state. 
Or  tempted,  by  the  timorous  and  weak, 
To  gain  new  ground,  first  taught  their  rapiue  law. 
The  Barons  next  a  nobler  league  began. 
Both  those  of  English  and  of  Norman  race 
In  one  fraternal  nation  blended  now, 
The  nation  of  the  free  !  press'd  by  a  band 
Of  patriots  §,  ardent  as  the  summer's  noon 
That  looks  delighted  on,  the  tyrant  see  ! 
Mark  I  how  with  feign'd  alacrity  ne  oears 
His  strong  reluctance  down,  hi.s  dark  revenge, 
And  gives  the  Charter,  by  which  life  indeed 
Becomes  of  price,  a  glory  to  be  man.        [afiirm'd. 

Through    this   and    through   succeeding  reigns 
These  long-contested  rights,  the  wholesome  winds 
Of  opjiosition  ||  hence  began  to  blow. 
And  often  since  have  lent  the  country  life. 
Before  their  breath  corruption's  insect-blights. 
The  darkening  clouds  of  evil  counsel,  fly  ; 
Or  should  they  sounding  Swell,  a  putrid  court, 
A  pestilential  ministry,  they  ]Hirge, 
And  ventilated  states  renew  their  bloom. 

'J'liough  with  thetemper'd  monarchy  here  mi.x'd 
Aristocratic  sway,  the  people  still, 

*  Edward  III.  the  Confessor,  who  reduced  the  West- 
Saxon,  Mercian,  and  Danisli  laws  into  one  body  ;  which 
from  that  time  became  common  to  all  England,  under  the 
name  of  the  I>aws  of  Edward. 

t  The  curfew  bell  (from  the  French  convre-fi'ii) ,  which 
was  rung  every  ni^ht  at  ei!.;ht  of  the  clock,  to  warn  the 
English  to  i)ut  out  their  tires  and  candles,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  severe  fine. 

X  'ihe  New  Forest  in  Tlanipshire;  to  make  which,  the 
country  for  above  thirty  miles  in  compass  was  laid  waste. 

5  On  the  .Itli  of  .June  1-2I.T,  king  Jolin,  met  by  the  barona 
on  Uunnemede,  signed  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  or 
Magna  C'liarta. 

1  The  league  formed  by  the  barnns,  during  the  reign 
of  John,  in  the  year  IJI'i,  was  the  first  confederacy  made 
in  England,  in  defence  of  the  nation's  interest,  agaiii:^ 
the  kinc. 
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Flattcr'd  by  this  or  that,  as  interest  lean'd, 
No  full  protection  knew.     For  me  reserved, 
And  for  my  commons,  was  that  glorious  turn. 
They  crown'd  my  first  attempt,  in  senates  *  rose 
The  fort  of  freedom  !    -Slow  till  then,  alone, 
Had  work'd  that  gen.,     Jliberty,  that  soul 
Which  generous  nature  breathes,  and  which,  when 
By  me  to  bondage  was  corrupted  Rome,  [left 

I  through  the  northern  nations  wide  diffused. 
Hence  many  a  people,  fierce  with  freedom,  rush'd 
From  the  rude  iron  regions  of  the  north. 
To  Libyan  deserts  swarm  ]>rotruding  swarm  ; 
And  pour'd  new  si)irit  through  a  slavish  world. 
Yet,  o'er  these  Gothic  states,  the  king  and  chiefs 
Ketain'd  the  high  prerogative  of  war. 
And  with  enormous  pi'operty  engross'd 
The  mingled  power.     But  on  Britannia's  shore 
Now  present,  I  to  raise  my  reign  began 
By  raising  the  democracy,  the  third 
And  broadest  bulwark  of  the  guarded  state. 
Then  was  the  full,  the  perfect  plan  disclosed 
Of  Britain's  matchless  constitution,  mix'd 
Vi  mutual  checking  and  supporting  powers. 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  nor  the  name  of  fi'ee 
Deserving,  while  the  vassal-many  droop'd  : 
For  since  the  moment  of  the  whole  they  forro^ 
So,  as  depress'd  or  raised,  the  balance  they 
Of  public  welfare  and  of  glory  cast. 
Mai-k,  from  this  period,  the  continual  proof. 
When  kings  of  narrow  genius,  minion-rid. 
Neglecting  faithful  worth  for  fawning  slaves  ; 
Proudly  regardless  of  their  people's  plaints, 
And  poorly  passive  of  insulting  foes  ; 
Double,  not  prudent  ;  obstinate,  not  firm  ; 
Their  mercy,  fear  ;  necessity  their  faith  ; 
Instead  of  generous  fire,  presumptuous,  hot  ; 
Rash  to  resolve,  and  slothful  to  perform  ; 
Tyrants  at  once,  and  slaves  ;  imperious,  mean  ; 
To  want  rapacious  joining  shameful  waste  ; 
By  counsels  weak  and  wicked,  easy  roused 
To  paltry  schemes  of  absolute  command  ; 
To  seek  their  splendour  in  their  sure  disgrace  ; 
And  in  a  broken  ruin'd  people,  wealth  : 
When  such  o'ercast  the  state,  no  bond  of  love. 
No  heart,  no  soul,  no  unity,  no  nerve. 
Combined  the  loose  disjointed  public,  lost 
To  fame  abroad,  to  ha])piness  at  home. 

But  when  an  Edward  f  and  an  Henry  1  breathed 
Through  the  charm'd  whole  one  all-exerting  soul : 
Drawn  sympathetic  from  his  dark  retreat. 
When  wide-attracted  merit  round  them  glow'd  : 
When  counsels  just,  extensive,  generous,  firm. 
Amid  the  maze  of  state,  determined  kept 
Some  ruling  point  in  view  :  when,  on  the  stock 
Of  public  good  and  glory  grafted,  spread 
Their  pahns,their laurels;  or,  if  thence  theystray'd, 
Swift  to  return,  and  ])atient  of  restraint  : 
When  regal  state,  pre-eminence  of  place. 
They  scorn'd  to  deem  pre-eminence  of  ease, 

*  The  commons  are  goneiiiUy  tlioiinlit  to  have  been  first 
represented  in  parliament  towards  tlio  end  of  Henry  the 
Third's  reign.  To  a  parliament  called  in  the  year  12()4, 
each  county  was  ordered  to  send  four  Uniglits,  as  rcpre- 
Bentatives  of  their  respective  shires  :  and  to  a  parliament 
called  in  the  year  fcjUowing,  each  connty  was  ordered  to 
Bend,  as  their  representatives,  two  knights;  and  each  city 
and  horough,  as  many  citizens  and  burgesses.  Till  then, 
history  makes  no  mention  of  them  ;  whence  a  very  strong 
argument  may  he  drawn,  to  fix  the  oiiginal  of  the  house  of 
commons  to  that  era. 

I  Edward  lU.  t  Uenry  V. 


To  be  luxurious  drones,  that  only  rob 
The  busy  hive  :  as  in  distinction,  power, 
Indulgence,  honour,  and  advantage,  first ; 
When  they  too  claim'd  in  virtue,  danger,  toil, 
Superior  rank  ;  with  equal  hand,  prepared 
To  guard  the  subject,  and  to  quell  the  foe  : 
When  such  with  me  their  vital  mfluence  shed^ 
No  mutter'd  grievance,  hopeless  sigh,  was  heard  { 
No  foul  distrust  through  wary  senates  ran, 
Confined  their  bounty,  and  their  ardour  quench'd  :  / 
On  aid,  unquestion'd,  liberal  aid  was  given  . 
Safe  in  their  conduct,  by  their  valour  fired, 
Fond  where  they  led,  victorious  armies  rush'd  i 
And  Cressy,  Poitiers,  Agincourt  *  proclaim 
What  kings  supported  by  almighty  love. 
And  people  fired  with  liberty,  can  do. 

Be  veil'd  the  savage  reigns  t,  when  kindred  rago 
The  numerous-once  Plantagenets  devoux-'d, 
A  race  to  vengeance  vow'd  !  and  when,  oppress'd 
By  private  feuds,  ahnost  extinguish'd  lay 
My  quivering  flame.     But,  in  tiie  next,  behold  ! 
A  cautious  tyrant  J  lend  it  oil  anew. 

Proud,  dark,  suspicious,  bi-ooding  o'er  his  gold. 
As  how  to  fix  his  throne  he  jealous  east 
His  crafty  views  around  ;  pierced  with  a  ray. 
Which  on  his  timid  mind  1  darted  full. 
He  mark'd  the  barons  of  excessive  sway, 
At  pleasure  making  and  unmaking  kings  §  ; 
And  hence,  to  crush  these  petty  tyrants,  plauil'd 
A  law  fi,  that  let  them,  by  the  silent  waste 
Of  luxury,  their  landed  wealth  diffuse, 
And  with  tb.at  wealth  their  implicated  power 
By  soft  degrees  a  mighty  change  ensued, 
Even  working  to  this  day.     With  streams,  deduced 
From  these  diminish'd  floods,  the  country  smiled  r 
As  when  impetuous  from  tJ"^  snow-hcap'd  Alps, 
To  vernal  suns  relenting,  pours  the  Rhine  ; 
While  undivided,  oft,  with  wasteful  sweep, 
He  foams  along  ;  but,  through  Batavian  meads, 
Branch'd  into  fair  canals,  indulgent  flows  ; 
Waters  a  thousand  fields  ;  and  culture,  trade, 
Towns,  meadows,  gliding  ships,  and  villas  mix'd, 
A  rich,  a  wondrous  landskip,  rises  round. 

His  furious  son  |1  the  soul-enslaving  chain  *  *     ■ 
Which  many  a  douting  venerable  age 
Had  link  by  link  strong-twisted  round  the  land. 
Shook  off.     No  longer  could  be  borne  a  power, 
From  Heaven  pretended,  to  deceive,  to  void 
Each  solemn  tie,  to  plunder  without  bounds. 
To  curb  the  generous  soul,  to  fool  mankind  ; 
And,  wild  at  last,  to  plunge  into  a  sea 
Of  blood  and  horror.   The  returning  light,  [gloom. 
That  first  through  WickUft'tt  streak'd  the  priestly 
Now  burst  in  open  day.     Bared  to  the  blaze, 
Forth  from  the  h.aunts  of  superstition  J+  crawl'd 
Her  motley  sons,  fantastic  figures  all  ; 

*  Three  famous  battles,  gained  by  the  English  over  the 
French. 

t  During  the  civil  wars  betwixt  the  families  of  York 
and  Lancaster. 

t  Ilonry  VII. 

§  The  famous  earl  of  AVarwick,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  was  called  the  kingmaker. 
■«I  I'ermitthig  the  barons  to  alienate  their  lands. 

II  Henry  VIII.  **  Of  pa[)al  dominion. 

\\  .John  WieklitF,  doctor  of  divinity,  who  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  published  doctrims  very 
contrary  to  tliose  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  particularly 
denying  the  papal  authority.  His  followers  grew  very 
numerous,  and  were  called  i.oUiU'ds. 

Xt  Suppression  of  monasteries. 
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And,  wide-dispersed,  their  useless  fetid  wealth 
In  j^raceful  labour  blocm'd,  and  fru'.ts  of  peace. 
Trade,  join'd  to  these,  on  every  sea  display'd 
A  daring  canvass,  pour'd  with  every  tide 
A  golden  flood.     From  other  worlds  *  were  roU'd 
Tiie  guilty  glittering  stoi-cs,  whose  fatal  charms, 
Hy  the  plain  Indian  happily  despised, 
Yet  work'd  his  woe  ;  and  to  the  blissful  groves. 
Where  nature  lived  hcrselt'  among  her  sous. 
And  innocence  and  joy  for  ever  dwelt. 
Drew  rage  unknown  to  Pagan  climes  before, 
Tlie  worst,  the  zeal-inflamed  barbarian  drew. 
Be  no  such  hoi-rid  commerce,  Britain,  thine  ! 
But  want  for  want,  with  mutual  aid,  supply. 

The  commons  thus  cnrich'd,  and  powerful  grown, 
Against  the  barons  wcigh'd.     Eliza  then, 
Amid  these  doubtful  motions  steady,  gave 
Tiie  beam  to  fix.     She  !  like  the  Secret  Eye 
That  never  closes  on  a  guarded  world. 
So  sought,  so  mark'd,  so  seized  the  public  good, 
That  self-supported,  witliout  one  ally, 
Slie  awed  her  inward,  qucU'd  her  circling,  foes. 
Inspired  by  me,  beneath  her  sheltering  arm, 
In  spite  of  raging  universal  sway  f, 
And  raging  seas  repress'd,  the  Belgic  states, 
My  bulwark  on  the  continent,  arose. 
Matchless  in  all  the  spirit  of  her  days ! 
With  confidence  unbounded,  fearless  love 
Elate,  her  fervent  people  waited  gay. 
Cheerful  demanded  the  long-threaten'd  fleett. 
And  d;i?h'd  the  pride  of  Spain  around  their  isle. 
Nor  ceased  the  IJritish  thunder  here  to  rage: 
The  deep,  reclaim'd,  obey'd  its  awful  call  ; 
In  fire  and  smoke  Iberian  ports  involvotl, 
The  trembling  foe,  even  to  the  centre  shoolc 
Of  their  new-conquer'd  world,  and  skulking  stole, 
By  veering  winds,  their  Indian  treasure  homo. 
]\leantime,  peace,  plenty,  justice,  science,  arts. 
With  softer  laurels  crown'd  her  happy  reign. 

As  yet  uncircumscribed  the  regal  power, 
And  w'ild  and  vague  prerogative  remain'd 
A  wide  voracious  gulf,  where  swallow'd  oft 
The  helpless  subject  lay.     This  to  reduce 
To  the  just  limit  was  my  great  effort. 

By  means,  that  evil  seem  to  narrow  man, 
Superior  beings  work  their  mystic  will  : 
From  storm  and  trouble  thus  a  settled  calm, 
At  last,  cfFulgent  o'er  Britannia  smiled. 

The   gathering  tempest,   beaven-commission'd, 
came. 
Came   in  the  Prinee§,  who,  drunk   with   flattery, 
His  vain  iiacific  counsels  ruled  the  world  ;  [dreamt 
Though  scorn'd  abroad,  bewilder'd  in  a  maze 
Of  fruitless  treaties  ;  while  at  home  enslaved. 
And  by  a  worthless  crew  insatiate  drain'd, 
He  lost  his  people's  confidence  and  love  : 
Irreparable  loss  !  whence  crowns  become 
An  anxious  burden.     Years  inglorious  pass'd  : 
Triumphant  Spain  the  vengeful  draught  enjoy'd  : 
Abandon'd  Frederick||  pined,  anU  Raleigh  bled. 

*  The  Spanish  West  Indies. 

•f  Tbo  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

%  The  Sp;inish  Aira.ida.  Uapin  says,  tlint  after  proper 
measures  had  been  taken,  tlic  enemy  was  expected  with 
uncommon  alacrity.  §  James  I. 

I  Elector  Palatine,  and  who  had  been  chosen  king  of 
Kohemia,  but  was  stript  of  all  his  dominions  and  dipiities 
by  the  Knipcror  Ferdinand,  while  .lames  the  Fhst,  his 
.athcr-in  law,  heinganiused  from  lime  to  time,  endeavoured 
V>  mediate  a  i)cace. 


But  nothing  that  to  tliese  internal  broils, 
That  rancour,  he  began  ;  while  lawless  sway. 
He,  with  his  slavish  doctors,  tried  to  re;ir 
On  metaphysic,  on  enchanted  ground*. 
And  all  the  mazy  quibbles  of  the  schools  : 
As  if  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  the  worst, 
Heaven  liad  mankind  in  vengeance  only  made. 
Vain  the  pretence  !  not  so  the  dire  effect. 
The  fierce,  the  foolish  discordf  thence  derived^. 
That  tears  the  country  still,  by  party-rage 
And  ministerial  clamour  kept  alive. 
In  action  weak,  and  for  the  wordy  war 
Best  fitted,  faint  this  prince  pursued  his  claim  : 
Content  to  teach  the  subject-herd,  how  great, 
lldw  sacred  he  1  how  despicable  they  ! 

But  his  unyielding  son  J  those  doctrines  drank. 
With  all  a  bigot's  rage  (who  never  damps 
By  reasoning  his  fire  ;)  and  what  they  taught. 
Warm  and  tenacious,  into  practice  push'd. 
Senates,  in  vain,  their  kind  restraint  applied  : 
The  more  they  struggled  to  support  the  laws, 
His  justice-dreading  ministers  the  more 
Drove  him  beyond  their  bounds.     Tired  witli  tlie 

check 
Of  faithful  love,  and  with  the  flattery  pleased 
Of  false  designing  guilt,  the  fountain§  he 
Of  public  wisdom  and  of  justice  shut. 
Wide  mourn'd  the  land.  Straight  to  the  voted  aid. 
Free,  cordial,  large,  of  never  failing  sotu'ce, 
The  illegal  imposition  follow'd  harsh, 
With  execration  given,  or  ruthless  squeezed 
From  an  insulted  people,  by  a  band 
Of  the  worst  ruffians,  those  of  tyrant  power. 
Oppression  walk'd  at  large,  and  pour  d  abroad 
Her  unrelenting  train  :  informers,  spies, 
?{lood-hounds,  that  sturdy  freedom  to  the  grove 
Pursue  ;  projectors  of  aggrieving  schemes, 
Commercell  to  load  for  unprotected  seas. 
To  sell  the  starving  many  to  the  few,^ 
And  draiu  a  thousand  ways  the  exhausted  land. 
Even  from  that  place,  whence  healing  peace  should 
And  gospel  truth,  inhuman  bigots  shed  [flow, 

Their  poison**  round  ;  and  on  the  venal  bench, 
Instead  of  justice,  party  held  the  scale. 
And  violence  the  sword.     Afflicted  years, 
Too  patient,  felt  at  last  their  vengeance  full. 
'Mid  the  low  murmurs  of  submissive  fear 
And  mingled  rage,  my  Ilambden  raised  his  voice 
And  to  the  laws  apiteal'd  ;  the  laws  no  more 
In  judgment  sat,  Ix-hovcd  some  other  ear  : 
When  instant  from  the  keen  resentive  north. 
By  long  oppression,  by  religion  roused. 
The  guardian  army  came.     Beneath  its  wing 
V/as  call'd,  though  meant  to  furnish  hostile  aid, 
The  more  than  Roman  senate.     There  a  flame 
Brokeout,  thatclear'd,consumed,rene\v'd  the  laud. 
In  deep  emotion  hurl'd,  nor  Greece,  nor  Rome, 
Indignant  bursting  froiii  a  tyrant's  chain, 
While,  full  of  me,  each  agitated  soul 
Struiig  every  nerve  and  flamed  ir»  every  eye. 
Had  e'er  beheld  such  light  and  heat  combined  ! 
Such  heads  and  hearts  !  such  dreadful  zeal,  led  on 

*  The  monstrous,  and  till  then  imheard-of,  doctrines  of 
divine  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  passive  obedience,  iStc 

t  The  parties  of  Wliig  and  Tbry.  J  Cliarles  I. 

§  Parliaments.  1|  Ship-money.  •[  Jlnnopolies. 

**  Theraging  liigh-church  sermonsof  these  times,  inspir- 
ing at  once  a  spirit  of  slavish  submission  to  the  court,  and 
of  bitter  persecution  against  those  Avhom  they  call  churcU 
and  state  puritans. 
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By  calm  majestic  wisdom  !  taught  its  couree 
Wiiat  nuisance  to  devour ;  such  wisdom  fired 
Witli  unabating  zeal,  and  aim'd  sincere- 
To  clear  the  weedy  state,  restore  tb.c  laws, 
And  for  the  future  to  secure  their  sway. 

This  then  the  purpose  of  my  mildest  sons. 
But  man  is  blind.     A  nation  once  inflamed 
(Cliief,  should  the  breath  of  factious  fury  blow, 
AVith  the  wild  rage  of  mad  enthusiast  swell'd) 
Not  easy  cools  again.     From  breast  to  breast, 
From  eye  to  eye,  the  kindling  passions  mix 
In  heightened  blaze  ;  and,  ever  wise  and  just, 
High  Heaven  to  gracious  ends  directs  the  storm. 
Thus  in  one  conflagration  Britain  wrapt, 
And  by  confusion's  lawle=s  sons  despoil'd, 
King,Lords,andCommons,thunderingtotheground, 
Successive  rush'd. — Lo  !  from  their  ashes  rose. 
Gay-beaming  i-adiant  youth,  the  Phoenix  state*. 

The  grievous  yoke  of  vassalage,  the  j^oke 
Of  private  life,  lay  by  those  flames  dissolved : 
And,  from  the  wasteful,  the  luxurious  king+, 
Was  purchased^  that  wliich  taught  the  young  to 

bend. 
Stronger  restored,  the  commons  tax'd  the  whole, 
And  built  on  that  eternal  rock  their  power. 
The  crown,  of  its  hereditary  wealth 
Despoil'd,  on  senates  more  dependant  grew, 
And  they  more  frequent,  more  assured.    Yet  lived, 
And  in  full  vigour  spread  that  bitter  root, 
The  passive  doctrines,  by  their  patrons  first 
Opposed  ferocious,  when  they  touch  themselves. 

This  wild  delusive  cant  ;  the  rash  cabal 
Of  hungry  courtiers,  ravenous  for  prey  ; 
The  bigot,  restless  iu  a  double  chain 
To  bind  anew  the  land  ;  the  constant  need 
Of  finding  faithless  means,  of  shifting  forms^ 
And  fluttering  senates,  to  supply  his  waste  ; 
These  tore  some  moments  from  the  careless  prince, 
And  in  his  breast  awaked  the  kindred  plan. 
By  dangerous  softness  long  he  mined  his  way ; 
By  subtle  arts,  dissimulation  deep  ; 
By  sharing  what  corruption  shower'd,  profuse  ; 
By  breathing  wide  tlie  gay  licentious  plague, 
And  pleasing  manners,  fitted  to  deceive. 

At  last  subsided  the  delirious  joy. 
On  whose  high  billow,  from  the  saintly  reign, 
The  nation  drove  too  far.     A  pension'd  king, 
Against  his  country  bribed  by  Gallic  gold, 
Tlie  port§  pernicious  sold,  the  Scylla  since 
And  fell  Charybdis  of  the  British  seas  % 
Freedom  attaelv'd  abroadH,  with  surer  blow 
To  cut  it  off"  at  home  ;  the  saviour-league",! 
Of  Europe  broke  ;  the  progress  even  advanced 
Of  universal  sway**,  which  to'  reduce 
Such  seas  of  blood  and  treasure  Britain  cost  ; 
Tlie  millions,  by  a  generous  people  given, 
Or  squander'd  vile,  or  to  corru])t  disgrace. 
And  awe  the  lan<l  with  forces+f  not  their  own, 
Empioy'd  ;  the  darling  Church  herself  betray'd  ; 
All  tliesc,  broad  glaiing,  oped  the  general  eye, 
And  waked  my  spirit,  the  i-esisting  soul. 

Mild  was,  at  first,  and  half  ashamed,  the  check 
Of  senates,  shook  from  the  fantastic  dream 

*  At  the  Restoration.  t  C'li.Trles  II. 

%  Court  of  Wanls.  §  liiinkirk. ' 

I  The  war,  in  conjunction  with  Vnince,  against  the 
Dutch. 

S  The  triple  alliance.  **  Under  Lewis  XIV. 

ft  A  stnniling  army,  raised  without  tlie  consent  of  parlia- 
Bnent. 


Of  absolute  submission,  tenets  vile  ! 

Whichslaves  would  blush  to  own,andwliich,redu':e(l 

To  practice,  always  honest  nature  shock. 

Not  even  the  mask  removed,  and  tlie  fierce  front 

Of  tyranny  disclosed  ;  nor  trampled  laws  ; 

Nor  seized  each  badge  of  freedom*  through  the  laud ; 

Nor  Sidney  bleeding  for  the  unpublish'd  page; 

Nor  on  the  bench  avow'd  corruption  placed, 

And  murderous  rage  itself,  in  Jefferies'  form  : 

Nor  endless  acts  of  arbitrary  power,  . 

Cruel,  and  false,  could  raise  the  public  arm. 

Distrustful,  scatter'd,  of  combining  chiefs 

Devoid,  and  dreading  blind  rapacious  war, 

The  patient  public  turns  not,  till  impell'd 

To  the  near  verge  of  ruin.     Hence  I  roused 

The  bigot  kingf ,  and  hurried  fated  on 

His  measures  immature.     But  chief  his  zeal. 

Out-flaming  Rome  herself,  portentous  scared 

The  troubled  nation  :  IMary's  horrid  days 

To  fancy  bleeding  rose,  and  the  dire  glare 

Of  Smithfield  ligliten'd  in  its  eyes  anew. 

Yet  silence  reign'd.     Each  on  another  scowl'd 

Rueful  amazement,  pressing  down  his  lago  : 

As,  mustering  vengeance,  the  deep  thunder  frowns. 

Awfully  still,  waiting  the  high  command 

To  spring.  Straight  from  his  country  Europe  saved. 

To  save  Britannia,  lo  !  my  darling  son, 

Thau  hero  more  !  the  patriot  of  mankind  ! 

Immortal  Nassau  came.     I  hiish'd  the  deep 

By  demons  roused,  and  bade  the  listed  winds*. 

Still  shifting  as  behoved,  with  various  breath. 

Waft  the  deliverer  to  the  longing  shore. 

See  !  wide  alive,  the  foaming  channel§  bright 

With  swelling  sails,  and  all  the  pride  of  war  ; 

Delightful  view  !  when  justice  draws  the  sword  : 

And  mark  !  diffusing  ardent  soul  around 

And  sweet  contempt  of  death,  ray  streaming  flagH, 

iCven  adverse  navies",}  bless'd  the  binding  gale. 

Kept  down  the  glad  acclaim,  and  silent  joy'd. 

Arrived,  the  pomp,  and  not  the  waste  of  arms. 

His  progress  inark'd.     The  faint  opposing  host** 

For  once,  in  yielding,  theii-  best  victory  found. 

And  by  desertion  ])roved  exalted  faitli  ; 

While  his  tlie  bloodless  conquest  of  the  heart, 

Shouts  without  groan,  and  triumph  without  war. 

Then  dawn'd  the  period  destined  to  confine 
The  surge  of  wild  pi-erogative,  to  raise 
A  mound  restraining  its  imperious  rage, 
4nd  bid  the  raving  deep  no  farther  flow. 
Nor  were,  without  that  fence,  the  swallow'd  state 

*  The  charters  of  corporations.  t  James  II. 

X  TIic  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  passage  to  England, 
though  his  fleet  had  been  at  first  dispersed  by  a  stoiin, 
was  afterwards  extremely  favoured  by  several  changes  q4 
wind. 

§  Itapin  in  his  History  of  England :— The  third  of 
November  the  fleet  entered  the  Channel,  and  lay  by  between 
Calais  and  Dover,  to  stay  fur  the  ships  that  were  behind. 
Here  the  Prince  called  a  council  of  war.  It  is  easy  tc 
imagine  what  a  glorious  show  the  fleet  made.  I'ive  or  si.'c 
hundred  ships  in  so  narrow  a  channel,  and  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  shores  covered  with  numberless  si)ectators, 
are  no  common  sight.  Vor  my  part,  who  was  then  on 
board  the  fleet,  I  own  it  struck  me  e.-treinely. 

II  The  Prince  placed  himself  in  the  main  body,  carrying 
a  flag  with  English  colours,  and  their  Highnesses'  arms 
surromuka  with  this  motto,— -'The  Protestant  Ueligion 
an<l  the  Liberties  of  England  ;"  and  underneath  the  motto 
of  the  hou.-,e  of  Nassau,  "Je  maintiendrai,  I  will  main, 
tain."    Kapin. 

•i  The  English  fleet.  *+  The  King's  army. 
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Better  than  Belgian  plains  without  their  dykes, 
Sustiiiningr  weiglity  seas.     This,  often  saved 
Bv  more  than  liunian  hand,  tlie  pubUc  saw, 
And  seized  the  white-wini^'d  moment.     Pleased  to 
Destructive  power*,  a  wise  heroic  jn-incef    [yield 
Even  lent  his  aid — Thrice  happy  did  they  know 
Their  happiness,  Britannia's  bounded  kings  ! 
What  though  not  theirs  the  boast,  in  dungeon  glooms 
To  plunge  bold  freedom  ;  or,  to  cheerless  wilds, 
To  drive  him  from  the  cordial  face  of  friend  ; 
Or  fierce  to  strike  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 
By  mandate  blind,  not  justice,  that  delights 
To  dan;  the  keenest  eye  of  open  day. 
What  though  no  gloi-y  to  control  the  laws, 
And  make  injurious  will  their  only  rule, 
They  di-em  it!  Whatthougli,toolsof  wanton  power, 
Pestiferous  armies  swarm  not  at  their  call  ! 
What  though  they  give  not  a  relentless  crew 
Of  civil  furies,  proud  oppression's  fangs. 
To  tear  at  pleasure  the  dejected  land, 
With  starving  labour  pampering  idle  waste  ! 
To  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  wipe 
The  guiltless  tear  from  lone  atHiction's  eye  ; 
To  raise  hid  merit,  sot  the  alluring  light 
Of  virtue  high  to  view  ;  to  nourish  arts, 
Direct  the  thunder  of  an  injured  state, 


Make  a  whole  glorious  people  sing  for  joy, 

Blesshuman  kind, and  through  the  down  ward  depth 

Of  future  times,  to  spread  that  better  sun 

Which  lights  up  British  soul  :  for  deeds  like  these 

The  dazzling  fair  career  unbounded  lies  ; 

While  (still  superior  bliss  !)  the  dark  abrupt 

Is  kindly  barr'd,  the  ])recipicc  of  ill. 

O  luxury  divine  !  O  poor  to  this, 

Ye  giddy  glories  of  despotic  thrones  ! 

By  this,  by  this  indeed,  is  imaged  Heaven, 

By  boundless  good,  without  the  power  of  ill. 

And  now  behold  !  exalted  as  the  cope 
That  swells  innnense  o'er  many- peopled  earth, 
And  like  it,  free,  my  fabric  stands  complete, 
The  palace  of  the  laws.     To  the  four  heavens 
Four  gates  impartial  thrown,  unceasing  crowds, 
With  kings  themselves  tin'  hearty  peasant  mix'd, 
Pour  urgent  in.     And  though  to  different  ranks 
Ilesponsive  place  l)elongs,  yet  equal  sj)reads 
The  sheltering  roof  o'er  all  ;   while  plenty  flows, 
And  glad  contentment  echoes  round  the  whole. 
Ye  floods  descend  !   Ye  winds,  confirming,  blow  ! 
Nor  outward  tempest,  nor  corrosive  time. 
Nought  but  the  felon  undermining  hand 
Of  dark  corruption,  can  its  frame  dissolve, 
And  lay  the  toil  of  ages  in  the  dust. 
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CONTENTS. 

Author  addresses  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  marlcing  the 
li.n])piness  and  grandeur  of  Great  Britain,  as  arising  from 
her  influence.  Slio  resumes  lier  discourse,  and  points  out 
th.e  chief  virtues  which  arc  necessary  to  maintain  her 
cstablisliment  there.  Kccommends,  as  its  last  ornament 
iind  finishing,  sciences,  fine  arts,  and  public  works.  The 
Dncouragoment  of  these  urged  from  the  cxamplo  of  Fr.ance, 
thougli  under  a  despotic  government.  The  whole  concludes 
witli  a  prospect  of  future  times,  given  by  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty :  tliis  described  by  the  author,  as  it  passes  in  vision 
before  him. 


HicRE  intei'posion,  as  the  goddess  paused  ; 

"  Oh,  blest  Britannia  !   in  thy  presence  blest. 

Thou  guardian  of  mankind  !  whence  spring,  alone. 

All  human  grandeur,  hapjiinoss,  and  fame  : 

For  toil,  by  thee  })rotected,  feels  no  pain  ; 

The  poor's  man's  lot  with  milk  and  honey  flows  ; 

And,  gilded  with  thy  rays,  even  death  looks  gay. 

Let  other  lands  the  potent  blessings  boast 

Of  more  exalting  suns.     Let  Asia's  wood.s, 

Untended,  yield  the  vegetable  fleece  : 

And  let  the  little  insect-artist  form. 

On  higher  life  intent,  its  silken  tomb. 

Let  wondering  rocks,  in  radiant  birth,  disclose 

The  various-tinctured  children  of  the  sun. 

From  the  prone  beam  let  more  delicious  fruits 

A  flavour  drink,  that  in  one  piercing  taste 

*  By  tho  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Act  of  Succession, 
t  WiUiam  UL 


Bids  each  combine.     Let  Gallic  vineyards  burst 

With  floods  of  joy  ;  with  mild  balsamic  juice 

The  Tuscan  olive.     Let  Arabia  breathe 

Her  spicy  gales,  her  vital  gums  distil. 

Turbid  with  gold,  let  southern  rivers  flow  ; 

And  orient  floods  draw  soft, o'er  pearls,  their  maze. 

Let  Afric  vaunt  her  treasures  ;  let  Peru 

Deep  in  her  bowels  her  own  ruin  breed. 

The  yellow  traitor  that  her  bliss  betray "d — ■ 

Une(iuard  Ijliss  1 — and  to  uncquai'd  rage  ! 

Yet  nor  the  gorgeous  east,  nor  golden  south, 

Nor,  in  full  prime,  that  new-discover'd  world. 

Where  flames  the  falling  day,  in  wealth  and  praise 

Shall  with  Britannia  vie,  while,  goddess,  she 

Derives  her  ))raisefrom  thee,hermatchless  charms. 

Her  hearty  fruits  the  hand  of  freedom  own  ; 

And,  warm  with  culture,  her  thick-clustering  flelds 

Prolific  teem.     Eternal  verdure  crowns 

Her  meads  ;  her  gardens  smile  eternal  spring. 

She  gives  the  hunter-horse,  miquell'd  by  toil. 

Ardent  to  rush  into  the  rapid  chase  : 

She,  whitening  o'er  her  downs,  difl'usivc  pours 

Umuimber'd  flocks  ;  she  weaves  the  fleecy  i-obe 

That  wraps  the  nations  :  she,  to  lusty  droves. 

The  richest  pasture  spreads  ;  and,  hers,  deep-wave 

Autiunnal  seas  of  pleasing  plenty  round. 

These  her  delights  ;  and  by  no  baneful  herb, 

No  darting  tiger,  no  grim  lion's  glare. 

No  fierce-descending  wolf,  no  serpent  roH'd 

In  spires  immense  progressive  o'er  the  land, 
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Disturb'd.     Enlivening  these,  add  cities,  full 
Of  wealth,  of  trade,  of  cheerful-toiling  crowds  : 
Add  thriving  towns  ;  add  villages  and  fiirais, 
Innumeroiis  sow'd  along  the  lively  vale, 
Where  bold  unrival'd  peasants  happy  dwell  ; 
Add  ancient  seats,  with  venerable  oaks 
Embosoin'd  high,  while  kindred  floods  below 
Wind  through  the  mead  ;  and  those  of  modern  hand, 
More  pompous,  add,  that  splendid  shine  afar. 
Need  I  her  limpid  lakes,  her  rivers  name. 
Where    swarm    the    finny  race  f    Thee,  chief,  0 

Thames  ! 
On  whose  each  tide,  glad  with  returning  sails. 
Flows  in  the  mingled  harvest  of  mankind  ? 
And  thee,  thou  Severn,  whose  prodigious  swell. 
And  waves  resounding,  imitate  the  main  ? 
Why  need  I  name  her  deep  capacious  ports. 
That  point  around  the  world?  And  wliy  her  seasi 
All  ocean  is  her  own,  and  every  land 
To  whom  her  ruling  tlumder  ocean  bears. 
She  too  the  mineral  feeds  :  the  obedient  lead, 
The  warlike  iron,  nor  the  peaceful  less. 
Forming  of  life,  art-civilised,  th.e  bond  ; 
And  that  the  Tyrian  merchant  sought  of  old*, 
Not  dreaming  then  of  Britain's  brighter  fame. 
She  rears  to  freedom  an  undaunted  raco  : 
Compatriot,  zealous,  hospitable,  kind. 
Hers  the  warm  Cambrian  :  hers  tlie  lofty  Scot, 
To  hardship  tamed,  active  in  arts  and  arms, 
Pii-ed  with  a  restless,  an  impatient  flame. 
That  leads  him  raptured  where  ambition  calls  : 
And  English  merit  hers  ;  where  meet,  combined, 
Whate'er  high  fancy,  sound  judicious  thought, 
An  ample  generous  heart,  uudrooping  soul, 
And  firm  tenacious  valour,  can  bestow. 
Great  nurse  of  fruits,  of  flocks,  of  commerce,  she  ! 
Great  nurse  of  men  !    By  thee,  0  goddess,  taught. 
Her  old  renown  I  trace  ;  disclose  her  source 
Of  wealth,  of  grandeur,  and  to  Britons  sing 
A  strain  the  Pluses  never  touch'd  before. 

But  how  shall  this  thy  mighty  kingdom  standi 
On  what  unyielding  base  ?  how  finisli'd  shine  ?" 

At  this  her  eye,  collecting  all  its  fire, 
Beam'd  more  than  human  ;    and  her  awful  voice. 
Majestic,  thus  she  raised  : — "  To  Britons  bear 
This  closing  strain,  and  with  intenser  note 
Loud  let  it  sound  in  their  awaken'd  ear." 

On  virtue  can  alone  my  kingdom  stand, 
On  public  virtue,  every  virtue  join'd  : 
For,  lost  this  social  cement  of  mankind. 
The  greatest  empii'es,  by  scarce-felt  degrees, 
Will  moulder  soft  away  ;  til!,  tottering  loose, 
They  prone  at  last  to  total  ruin  rush. 
Unblest  by  virtue,  government  .a  league 
Becomes,  a  circling  junto  of  the  great. 
To  rob  by  law  ;  religion  mild,  a  yoke 
To  tame  the  stooping  soul,  a  trick  of  state 
To  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  siiare  the  prey. 
What  are  without  it  senates,  save  a  face 
Of  consultation  deep,  and  reason  free  ; 
Wliile  the  determined  voice  and  heart  are  sold  ? 
What  boasted  freedom,  save  a  sounding  name  i 
And  wliat  election,  Imt  a  market  vile 
Of  slaves  self-barter'd  ?     Virtue  !  without  thee, 
There  is  no  ruling  eye,  no  nerve,  in  states  ; 
War  hiis  no  vigour,  and  no  safety  peace  : 
F.veii  justice  warps  to  party  ;  laws  oppress  ; 
Wiile  through  the  land  tiieir  weak  protection  fails, 
First Ijroke the  balance,  and  then  scorn'd  the  sword. 
'  *  Tin. 


Thus  nations  sink,  society  dissolves  ; 
Rapine,  and  guile,  and  violence,  brealc  loose, 
Everting  life,  and  turning  love  to  gall  ; 
Man  hates  the  face  of  man,  and  Lidian  woods, 
And  Libya's  hissing  sands,  to  him  are  tame. 

By  those  three  virtues  be  the  frame  sustam'd 
Of  British  freedom  : — independent  life  ; 
Integrity  in  office  ;  and,  o'er  all 
Supreme,  a  passion  for  the  common-weal.        [gift 

Hail  !  independence,  hail  !  Heaven's  next  best 
"To  that  of  life  and  an  immortal  soul ! 
The  life  of  life  !  that  to  the  banquet  high 
And  sober  meal  gives  taste  ;  to  the  bow'd  roof 
Fair-dream'd  repose,  and  to  the  cottage  charms. 
Of  public  freedom,  hail,  thou  secret  source  ! 
Whosestreams,fromevery  quarter  confluent,  form 
My  better  Nile,  that  nurses  human  life. 
By  rills  from  thee  deduced,  irriguous,  fed, 
The  private  field  looks  gay,  with  nature's  wealth 
Abundant  flows,  and  blooms  with  each  delight 
That  nature  craves.     Its  happy  master  there, 
The  only  freeman,  walks  his  pleasing  round  ; 
Sweet-featured  peace  attending  ;  fearless  tr-ith  ; 
Firm  resolution  ;  goodness,  blessing  all 
That  can  rejoice  ;  contentment,  surest  friena  ; 
And  still  fresh  stores  from  nature's  book  derived, 
Philosophy,  companion  ever  new. 
These  cheer  his  rural,  and  sustain  or  fire. 
When  into  action  call'd,  his  busy  hours. 
Meantime,  true-judging  moderate  desires, 
Economy  and  taste  combined,  direct 
His  clear  affairs,  and  from  debauching  fiends 
Secure  his  little  kingdom.     Nor  can  those 
Whom  fortune  heaps,  without  these  virtues,  reach 
That  truce  with  pain,  that  animated  ease. 
That  self-enjoyment  springing  from  within  ; 
That  independence,  active,  or  retired, 
Which  make  the  soundest  bliss  of  man  below  ; 
But,  lost  beneath  the  rubbish  of  their  means. 
And  drain'd  by  wants  to  nature  all  unknown, 
A  wandering,  tasteless,  gaily-wretched  train. 
Though  rich,  are  beggars  ;  and  though  noble,  slaves. 

Lo  1  damn'd  to  wealth,  at  what  a  gross  expense, 
They  purchase  disappointment,  pain,  and  shame. 
Instead  of  hearty  hospitable  cheer. 
See  !  how  the  hall  with  brutal  riot  flows  ; 
While  in  the  foaming  flood,  fermenting,  steep'd. 
The  country  maddens  into  party  rage. 
I\IiU'k  !  those  disgraceful  piles  of  wood  and  stone  ; 
Tiiose   parks   and    gardens,    where,    his    haunts 

betrimia'd. 
And  nature  by  presumptuous  art  oppress  d, 
Tlie  woodland  genius  mourns.  See  !  the  full  board 
That  steams  disgust,  and  bowls  that  give  no  joy  : 
No  truth  invited  there  to  feed  the  mind. 
Nor  wit,  the  wine-rejoicing  reason  quafts. 
Hark  !  how  the  dome  with  insolence  resounds, 
With  those  retain'd  by  vanity  to  scare 
Repose  and  friends.     To  tyrant  fashion,  mark  ! 
The  costly  worehip  paid,  to  the  broad  gaze 
Of  fools.     From  still  delusive  day  to  day. 
Led  an  eternal  round  of  lying  hope. 
See  !  self-abandon'd,  how  they  roam  adrift, 
Dash'd  o'er  the  town,  a  mi.serable  wreck  '■ 
Then  to  adore  some  warblin:;  eunuch  turn'd. 
With  Midas'  ears  they  crowd  ;  or  to  the  buzz 
Of  masquerade  unblushing  ;  or,  to  show 
Their  scorn  of  nature,  at  the  tragic  scene 
They  mirthful  sit,  or  prove  the  comic  true  . 
But,  chief,  behold  !  around  the  rattling  board 
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The  civil  robbers  ranged  ;  and  even  the  fair. 
The  tender  fair,  eae'.i  sweetness  bid  aside, 
As  fierce  for  phmder  as  all-Ueensed  troops 
In  some  sacii'd  city.     Tlius  dissolved  their  wealth, 
Without  one  i;enorous  luxury  dissolved, 
Or  quarter'd  on  it  nuvny  a  nf-edless  want. 
At  the  throng'd  levee  bends  ihe  venal  tribe  : 
With  fair,  but  faithless  smiles,  each  varnish'd  o'er, 
Each  smooth  as  those  that  mutually  deceive. 
And  for  their  falsehood  each  despising  each  : 
Till  shook  their  patron  by  the  wintry  winds, 
Widefliesthe  wither'd  shower,  and  leaves  him  bare. 
0  far  superior  Afric's  sable  sous, 
By  merchant  pilfer'd,  to  these  willing  slaves  ! 
And,  rich,  as  unsqueezed  favourite,  to  them, 
Is  he  who  can  his  virtue  boast  alone  ! 

Britons  !  be  firm  !— nor  let  corruption  sly 
Twine  round  youi-  heart  indissoluble  cluuns  ! 
The  steel  of  Brutus  burst  the  grosser  bonds 
By  CiEsar  cast  o'er  Rome  ;  but  stili  remain'd 
The  soft  enchanting  fetters  of  the  mind, 
And  other  Ciesars  rose.     Determined,  hold 
Your  independence  ;  for,  that  once  destroy'd. 
Unfounded,  freedom  is  a  morning  dream. 
That  flits  aerial  from  the  spreading  eye. 

Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  that  ever  I  need  urge 
Integrity  in  office  on  my  sons  ! 

Inculcate  common  honour not  to  roh . 

And  whom  ? — the  gracious,  the  confiding  hand, 
That  lavishly  rewards  ;  the  toiling  poor. 
Whose  cup  with  many  a  bitter  drop  is  mixt  ; 
The  guardian  public  ;  every  face  they  see, 
^nd  every  friend  ;  nay,  in  effect,  themselves. 
As  in  familiar  life,  the  villain's  fate 
Admits  no  cure  ;  so,  when  a  desperate  age 
At  this  arrives,  I  the  devoted  race 
Indignant  spurn,  and,  hopeless,  soar  away. 

But,  ah  too  little  known  to  modern  times  ! 
Be  not  the  noblest  passion  past  unsung  ; 
That  ray  peculiar,  from  unljounded  love 
Effused,  which  kindles  the  heroic  soul ; 
Devotion  to  the  public.     Glorious  flame  ! 
Celestial  ai'dour  !  in  what  unknown  worlds, 
Profusely  scatter'd  through  the  blue  immense, 
Hast  thou  been  blessing  myriads,  since  in  Rome, 
Old  virtuous  Rome,  so  many  deathless  names 
From  thee  their  lustre  drew  1  since,  taught  by  thee. 
Their  poverty  put  splendour  to  the  blush, 
Pain  grew  luxurious,  and  even  death  delight  ? 
O  wilt  thou  ne'er,  in  thy  long  period,  look, 
With  blaze  direct,  on  this  my  last  retreat  ? 

'Tis  not  enough,  from  self  right  understood 
Reflected,  that  thy  rays  inflame  the  heart  : 
Though  virtue  not  disdains  appeals  to  self. 
Dreads  not  the  trial ;  all  her  joys  are  true, 
Nor  is  there  any  real  joy  save  hers. 
Far  less  the  tepid,  the  declaiming  race. 
Foes  to  corruption,  to  its  wages  friends. 
Or  those  whom  private  passions,  for  a  while, 
Beneath  my  standard  list,  can  they  suffice 
To  raise  and  fix  the  glory  of  my  reign  ? 

An  active  flood  of  universal  love 
Must  swell  the  bre:ist.     First,  in  effusion  wide. 
The  restless  spirit  roves  creation  round, 
And  seizes  every  being  :  stronger  then 
It  tends  to  life,  whate'er  the  kindred  search 
Of  bliss  allies  :  then,  more  collected  still. 
It  urges  human-kind  :  a  passion  grown, 
At  last,  the  central  parent-jjublic  calls 
Its  utmost  effort  forth,  awakes  each  souse; 


The  comely,  grand,  and  tender.      Without  this, 
This  awful  i)ant,  shook  from  sublimer  powers 
Than  those  of  self,  this  heaven-infused  delight. 
This  moral  gravitation,  rushing  prone 
To  press  the  public  good,  my  system  soon. 
Traverse,  to  several  selfish  centres  drawn, 
Will  reel  to  ruin  :  while  for  ever  shut 
Stand  the  briglit  portals  of  desponding  fame. 

Fx'om  sordid  self  shoot  up  no  shining  deeds. 
None  of  those  ancient  lights  that  gladden  earth, 
Give  grace  to  being,  and  arouse  the  brave 
To  just  ambition,  vii'tue's  quickening  fire  ! 
Life  tedious  grows,  an  idly-bustling  round, 
Fill'd  up  with  actions  animal  and  mean ; 
A  dull  gazette  !     The  impatient  reader  scorns 
The  poor  historic  page  ;  till  kindly  comes 
Oblivion,  and  redeems  a  people's  shame. 
Not  so  the  times  when,  emulation-stung, 
Greece  shone  in  genius,  science,  and  in  arts  ; 
And  Rome  in  virtues  dreadful  to  be  told  ! 
To  live  was  glory  then  !  and  charm'd  mankind  : 
Through  the  deep  periods  of  devolving  time. 
Those,  raptured,  copy ;  these,  astonished,  read. 

True,  a  corrupted  state,  with  e^ei-y  vice 
And  every  meanness  foul,  this  passion  damps. 
Who  can,  unshock'd,  behold  the  cruel  eye  ? 
The  pale  inveigling  smile  ?     The  rulfiau  front  ? 
The  wretch  abandon'd  to  relentless  self. 
Equally  vile  if  miser  or  profuse  ? 
Powers  not  of  God,  assiduous  to  corinipt  ? 
The  fell  deputed  tyrant,  who  devours 
The  poor  and  weak,  at  distance  from  redress  ?  * 
Delirious  faction  bellowing  loud  my  name  ? 
The  false  fair-seeming  patriot's  hollow  boast  ? 
A  race  resolved  on  bondage,  fierce  for  chains, 
My  sacred  rights  a  merchandise  alone 
Esteeming,  and  to  work  their  feeder's  will 
By  deeds,  a  horror  to  mankind,  prepared. 
As  were  the  dregs  of  Romulus  of  old  i 
Who  these  indeed  can  undetcsting  see  ? — ■ 
But  who  unpitying  1     To  the  generous  eye 
Distress  is  virtue  ;  and,  though  self-betray'd, 
A  people  struggling  with  their  fate  must  rouse 
The  hero's  throb.     Nor  can  a  land,  at  once. 
Be  lost  to  virtue  quite.     How  glorious  theii ! 
Fit  luxury  for  gods  !  to   save  the  good, 
Protect  the  feeble,  dash  bold  vice  aside, 
Depress  the  wicked,  and  restore  the  frail. 
Posterity,  besides,  the  young  are  pure, 
And  sons  may  tinge  their  fathers'  cheek  with  shame. 

Should  then  tlie  times  arrive  (which  Heaven 
avert  !) 
I  That  Britons  bend  unnerved,  not  by  the  force 
Of  arms,  more  generous  and  more  manly,  quell'd. 
But  by  corruption's  soul-dejecting  arts. 
Arts  impuderit !  and  gross  !  by  their  own  gold. 
In  part  bestow'd,  to  bribe  them  to  give  all  ; 
With  party  raging,  or  immer.sed  in  sloth, 
Should  they  Britannia's  well-fought  laurels  yield 
To  slily-conquering  Gaul  ;  even  from  her  browr 
Let  her  own  naval  oak  be  basel)  torn 
By.feuch  as  tremble  at  the  stifiening  gale. 
And  nei'veless  sink,  while  othei-s  sing  rejciced. 
Or  (darker  prospect  !  scarce  one  gleura  behind 
Disclosing)  should  the  broad  corruptive  plagwe 

*  Lnid  BIolcBWorth,  in  liis  aueoiir.t  v)f  Benmavk,  says,— 
It  is  obscFved,  that  in  liniittJ  luonartliies  and  comman- 
wcalths  a  ncighbourlionil  to  the  scat  of  the  government  ig 
advantageous  to  tho  subjects  ;  whi-lst  the  dist  int  provinces 
are  less  thriving,  and  more  liable  to  opuressiou. 
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Jireathe  from  the  city  to  the  farthest  hut 
That  siis  .serene  within  tlie  forest-shade. 
The  feverVi  peojile  fire,  inflame  their  wants, 
And  their  luxurious  thirst,  so  gathering  rage, 
That,  were  a  buyer  found,  they  stand  prepared 
To  sell  their  birthright  for  a  cooling  draught : 
Should  shameless  pens  for  plain  corruption  plead  ; 
The  hired  assassins  of  the  common-weal  ! 
Deem'd  the  declaiming  rant  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Should  public  virtue  grow  the  public  scotf, 
Till  private,  failing,  staggers  through  the  land  ; 
Till  round  the  city  loose  mechanic  want, 
Dire-prowling  nightly,  makes  the  cheerful  haunts 
Of  men  more  hideous  than  Numidian  wilds  ; 
Nor  from  its  fury  sleeps  the  vale  in  peace  ; 
And  murders,  horrors,  perjuries  abound  : 
Nay,  till  to  lowest  deeds  the  highest  stoop  ; 
The  rich,  like  starving  wretches,  thirst  for  gold  ; 
And  those,  on  whom  the  vernal  showers  of  Heaven 
Ail-bounteous  fall,  and  that  prime  lot  bestow, 
A  power  to  live  to  nature  and  themselves. 
In  sick  attendance  wear  their  anxious  days. 
With  fortune,  joyless,  and  with  honours,  mean  : 
Meantime,  perhaps,  profusion  flows  around. 
The  waste  of  war,  without  the  works  of  jjeace  ; 
No  mark  of  millions  in  the  gulf  absorpt 
Of  uncreating  vice,  none  but  the  rage 
Of  roused  corruption  still  demanding  more  : 
That  very  portion,  which  (by  faithful  skill 
Employ'd)  might  make  the  smiling  public  rear 
Her  ornamented  head,  drill'd  through  the  hands 
Of  mercenary  tools,  serves  but  to  nurse 
A  locust-band  within,  and  in  the  bud 
Leaves  starved  each  work  of  dignity  and  use. 

I  paint  the  worst.  But  should  these  times  arrive, 
If  any  nobler  passion  yet  remain. 
Let  all  my  sons  all  parties  fling  aside, 
Despise  their  nonsense,  and  together  join  ; 
Let  worth  and  virtue,  scorning  low  despair, 
Hxerted  full,  from  every  quarter  sliine  [liglit, 

Commix'd  in  heighten'd  blaze.      Light  flash'd  to 
Moral  or  intellectual,  more  intense 
By  giving  glows.     As  on  pure  winter's  eve, 
Gradual,  tlie  stars  efl'ulge  ;  fainter,  at  first, 
They,  straggling,  rise  ;  but  when  the  radiant  host, 
In  thick  profusion  pour'd,  shine  out  immense, 
Each  casting  vivid  influence  on  each. 
From  pole  to  pole  a  glittering  deluge  plays. 
And  worlds  above  rejoice,  and  men  below. 

But  why  to  Britons  this  superfluous  strain  ?  — 
Good-natui-e,  honest  truth  even  somewhat  blunt. 
Of  crooked  baseness  an  indignant  scorn, 
A  zeal  unyielding  in  their  country's  cause. 
And  ready  bounty,  wont  to  dwell  with  them — 
Nor  only  wont — Wide  o'er  the  land  difi'used. 
In  many  a  blest  retirement  still  they  dwell. 

To  softer  prospect  turn  we  now  the  view. 
To  laurel'd  science,  arts,  and  public  works. 
That  lend  my  finish'd  fabric  comely  pride. 
Grandeur  and  grace.     Of  sullen  genius  he  ! 
Cursed  by  the  Pluses  ;-  by  the  Graces  loathed  ! 
Who  deems  beneath  the  ]iublic's  high  I'egard 
These  last  enlivening  touches  of  my  reign. 
However  j)uff"d  with  power,  and  gorged  with  wealth, 
A  nation  be  ;  let  trade  enormous  rise, 
Let  cast  and  south  tl'.eir  mingled  treasures  pour, 
Till,  swell'd,  impetuous  the  corrupting  flood 
Burst  o'er  the  city  and  devour  the  laud  : 
Vet  these  neglected,  these  recording  arts. 
Wealth  rots  a  nuisance  ;  and,  oblivious  sunk, 


That  nation  must  another  Carthage  "e  I 
If  not  by  them,  on  monumental  brass, 
On  sculptured  marble,  on  the  deathless  page, 
Imprest,  renown  had  left  no  trace  behind  : 
In  vain,  to  future  times,  the  sage  had  thought, 
The  legislator  plann'd,  the  hero  found 
A  beauteous  death,  the  patriot  toil'd  in  vain. 
The  awarders  they  of  fame's  immortal  wreath, 
They  rouse  ambition,  they  the  mind  exalt, 
Give  great  ideas,  lovely  forms  infuse. 
Delight  the  general  eye,  and,  drest  by  them, 
The  moral  Venus  glows  with  double  charms. 

Science,  my  close  associate,  still  attends 
Where'er  I  go.     Sometimes,  in  simple  guise, 
She  walks  the  furrow  with  the  consul  swain. 
Whispering  unletter'd  wisdom  to  the  heart 
Direct ;  or,  sometimes,  in  the  pompous  robe 
Of  Fancy  drest,  she  charms  Athenian  wits. 
And  a  whole  sapient  city  round  her  burns. 
Then  o'er  her  brow  Minerva's  terrors  nod  : 
With  Xenophon,  sometimes,  in  dire  extremes, 
She  breathes  deliberate  soul,  and  makes  retreat* 
Unequal'd  glory  :  with  the  Theban  sage, 
Epaminondas,  first  and  best  of  men  ! 
Sometimes  she  bids  the  deep-embattled  host, 
Above  the  vulgar  reach  resistless  form'd, 
Mai-ch  to  sure  conquest — never  gain'd  before  f ! 
Nor  on  the  treacherous  seas  of  giddy  state 
Unskilful  she  :  when  the  triumphant  lide 
Of  high-swoln  empu'c  wears  one  boundless  smile. 
And  the  gale  tempts  to  new  pursuits  of  fame, 
Sometimes,  with  Scipio,  she  collects  her  sail. 
And  seeks  the  blissful  shore  of  rural  ease. 
Where,  but  the  Aonian  maids,  no  sirens  sing  ; 
Or  should  the  deep-brew'd  tempest  muttering  rise. 
While  rocks  and  shoals  perfidious  lurk  around, 
With  Tully  she  her  wide-reviving  light 
To  senates  holds,  a  Catiline  confounds. 
And  saves  a  while  from  Ca;sar  sinking  Rome. 
Such  the  kind  power,  whose  piercing  eye  dissolves 
Each  mental  fetter,  and  sets  reason  free  ; 
For  me  inspiring  an  enlighten'd  zeal, 
The  more  tenacious  as  the  more  convinced. 
How  happy  freemen,  and  how  wretched  slaves. 
To  Britons  not  unknown,  to  Britons  full 
The  Goddess  spreads  her  stores,  the  secret  soul 
That  quickens  trade,  the  breath  unseen  that  wafts 
To  them  the  treasures  of  a  balanced  world. 
But  finer  arts  (save  what  the  iMuse  luis  sung 
In  daring  flight,  above  all  modern  wing) 
Neglected  droop  the  head  ;  and  public  works. 
Broke  by  corruption  into  private  gain. 
Not  ornament,  disgrace  ;  not  serve,  destroy. 

Shall  Britons,  by  their  own  joint  wisdom  ruled 
Beneath  one  royal  head,  whose  vital  power 
Connects,  enlivens,  and  exerts  the  whole  ; 
In  finer  arts,  and  public  works,  shall  they 
To  Gallia  yield  ?  yield  to  a  land  that  bends, 
Deprcst,  and  broke,  beneath  tin;  w^ill  of  one  ? 
Of  one  who,  should  the  unkingly  thirst  of  gold, 
Or  tyrant  passions,  or  ambition,  prompt. 
Calls  locust-armies  o'er  the  blasted  land  : 

*  The  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  waa  chiefly 
conducted  by  Xenophon. 

t  Epaminondas,  after  having  beat  the  Lacedsemoniana 
and  their  allies  in  the  battle  of  Lcuctra,  made  an  incursion, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  into  Laconia.  It  was  now 
six  hundred  years  since  the  Dorians  had  possessed  this 
country,  and  in  all  that  time  the  face  of  an  enemy  had  not 
been  seen  within  their  territories.   Phtarch  in  Auksilaus. 
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Drains  ironi  its  thirsty  bounds  the  springs  of  wealth, 

His  own  insatiate  reservoir  to  till  ; 

To  the  lone  desert  patriot-merit  frowns, 

Or  into  dungeons,  arts  ;  when  they,  their  chains 

Indignant  bursting,  for  their  nobler  works 

All  other  licence  scorn  but  truth's  and  mine. 

Oh  shame  to  think  !  shall  Britons,  in  the  field 

Unconquer'd  still,  the  better  laurel  lose  I 

Even  in  that  monarch's  *  reign,  who  vainly  dreamt. 

By  giddy  power  betray'd,  and  flatter'd  pride, 

To  grasp  unbounded  sway  ;  while,  swarming  round. 

His  armies  dared  all  Europe  to  the  field  ; 

To  hostile  hands  while  treasure  llow"d  profuse. 

And,  that  great  source  of  treasure,  subjects'  blood, 

Inhuman  squander'd,  sicken'd  every  land  ; 

From  Britain,  chief,  while  my  superior  sons, 

In  vengeance  rushing,  dasli'd  his  idle  hopes. 

And  bade  his  agonizing  heart  be  low  : 

Even  then,  as  in  the  golden  calm  of  peace. 

What  public  works  at  home,  what  arts  arose  ! 

What  various  science  shone  !  what  genius  glow'd  ! 

'Tis  not  for  me  to  paint,  diffusive  shot 
O'er  fair  extents  of  lan.d,  the  shining  road  ; 
The  fiood-compelling  arch  ;  the  long  canalt. 
Through  mountains  piercing,  and  uniting  seas  ; 
The  dome  +  resounding  sweet  with  infant  joy, 
From  famine  saved,  or  cruel-handed  shame  ; 
And  that  where  valour  counts  his  noble  scars  t; 
The  land  where  social  pleasure  loves  to  dwell. 
Of  the  fierce  demon,  gothic  duel,  freed  ; 
The  robber  from  his  farthest  forest  chased  ; 
The  turbid  city  clear'd,  and,  by  degrees, 
Into  sure  peace  the  best  police  refined, 
Magnificence,  and  grace,  and  decent  joy. 
Let  Gallic  bards  record,  how  honour'd  arts 
And  science,  by  despotic  bounty  bless'd, 
At  distance  fiourish'd  from  my  parent-eye, 
riestoring  anc<ent  taste  ;  how  Boileau  rose  ; 
How  the  big  Roman  soul  shook,  in  Corneille, 
The  trembling  stage :  in  elegant  Racine, 
How  the  more  powerful  though  more  humble  voice 
Of  nature-painting  Greece,  resistless  breathed 
The  w  hole-awaken'd  heart :  how  Moliere's  scene. 
Chastised  and  regular,  with  well-judged  wit. 
Not  scatter'd  wild,  and  native  humour,  graced. 
Was  life  itself.     To  public  honours  raised, 
How  learning  in  warm  seminaries  §  spread  ; 
And,  more  for  glory  than  the  small  reward. 
How  emulation  strove.     How  their  pure  tongue 
Almost  obtain'd  what  was  denied  their  arms. 
From  Rome,  awhile,  how  painting,  courted  long, 
AVith  Foussin  came  :  ancient  design,  that  lifts 
A  fairer  front,  and  looks  another  soul. 
How  the  kind  art,  ||  that  of  unvalued  price 
The  famed  and  only  jiicture  easy  gives, 
Refined  her  touch,  and,  through  theshadow'd  piece. 
All  the  live  spirit  of  the  painter  pour'd. 
Coyest  of  arts,  how  sculpture  northward  deigu'd 
A  look,  and  bade  her  Girardon  arise. 
How  lavish  grandeur  blazed  ;  the  barren  waste, 
Astonish'd,  saw  the  sudden  palace  swell, 
And  fountains  spout  amid  its  arid  shades. 
For  leagues  bright  vistas  opening  to  the  view. 
How  forests  in  majestic  gardens  smiled. 
How  menial  Arts,  by  their  gay  sisters  taught. 
Wove  the  deep  Hower,  the  blooming  foliage  train'd 

*  Lewis  XIV.  t  The  canal  of  Languedoc. 

1  The  hospitals  for  foundlings  and  invalids 
§   Ihe  xVcadcmies  of  Sciences,  of  the  Helios  Lettres,  and 
of  Painting.  t  Kngraving. 


In  joyous  figures  o'er  the  silky  lawn, 

The  palace  cheer'd,  illumed  the  storied  wall, 

And  with  the  pencil  vied  the  glowing  loom.  • 

These  laurels,  Louis,  by  the  droppings  raised 
Of  thy  profusion,  its  dishonour  shade. 
And,  green  through  future  times,  shall  bind  thy 
While  the  vain  honours  of  perfidious  war    [brow; 
Wither  abhorr'd,  or  in  oblivion  lost  : 
With  what  prevailing  vigour  had  they  shot. 
And  stole  a  deeper  root,  by  the  full  tide 
Of  war-sunk  millions  fed  ?     Superior  still, 
How  had  they  branch'd  luxuriant  to  the  skies. 
In  Britain  planted,  by  the  potent  juice 
Of  freedom  swell'd  I  Forced  is  the  blooTn  of  arts, 
A  false  uncertain  spring,  when  bounty  gives, 
Weak  without  me,  a  transitory  gleam. 
Fair  shine  the  slippery  days,  enticing  skies 
Of  favour  smile,  and  courtly  breezes  blow  ; 
Till  ai-ts,  betray'd,  trust  to  the  flattering  air 
Their  tender  blossom  :  then  malignant  rise 
The  blights  of  envy,  of  those  insect-clouds, 
That,  blasting  merit,  often  cover  courts : 
Nay,  should,  perchance,  some  kind  Meca>nas  ai 
The  doubtful  beamings  of  his  prince's  soul, 
His  wavering  ardour  fix,  and  unconfined 
Diffuse  his  warm  beneficence  around  ; 
Yet  death,  at  last,  and  wintry  tyrants  come. 
Each  sprig  of  genius  killing  at  the  root. 
But  when  with  me  imperial  bounty  joins. 
Wide  o'er  the  public  blows  eternal  spring  ; 
While  mingled  autumn  every  harvest  pours 
Of  every  land  ;  whate'er  mvention,  art. 
Creating  toil,  and  nature,  can  produce. 

Here  ceased  the  goddess  ;  and  her  ardent  wings, 
Dipt  in  the  colours  of  the  heavenly  bow, 
Stood  waving  radiance  round,  for  sudden  flight 
Prepared  ;  when  thus,  impatient,  burst  my  prayer  ; 
"  O  forming  light  of  life  !  0  better  sun  ! 
Sun  of  mankind  !  by  whom  the  cloudy  north 
Sublimed,  not  envies  Languedocian  skies. 
That,  unstain'd  ether  all,  diffusive  smile: 
When  shall  we  call  these  ancient  laurels  ours  ? 
And  when  thy  work  complete  V — Straight  with  her 
Celestialred,  she  touch' d  my  darken'd  eyes,    [hand, 
As  at  the  touch  of  day  the  shades  dissolve. 
So  quick,  methought,  the  misty  cii'cle  clear'u. 
That  din^s  the  dawn  of  being  here  below  : 
The  future  shone  disclosed,  and,  in  long  view. 
Bright-rising  eras  instant  rush'd  to  light. 

"Theycoiue!  greatgoddess  !  I  the  times  behold  ! 
The  times  our  fathers,  in  the  bloody  field, 
Have  earn'd  so  dear  ;  and,  not  with  less  renown, 
In  the  warm  struggles  of  the  senate  fight. 
The  times  I  see  !  whose  glory  to  supply. 
For  toiling  ages,  commerce  round  the  world 
Has  w  ing'd  unnumber'd  sails,  and  from  each  land 
ALatcrials  heap'd,  that,  well-employ'd,  with  Rome 
Might  vie  our  grandeur,  and  with  Greece  our  art. 

Lo  !  princes  1  behold  !  contriving  still, 
And  still  conducting  firm  some  brave  design  ; 
Kings  !  that  the  narrow  joyless  circle  scorn, 
Burst  the  blockade  of  false  designing  men. 
Of  treacherous  smiles,  of  adulation  fell, 
And  of  the  blinding  clouds  around  them  thrown  . 
Their  court  rejoicing  millions  ;  worth  alone. 
And  virtue,  dear  to  them  ;  their  best  delight. 
In  just  proportion,  to  give  general  joy  ; 
Their  jealous  care  thy  kingdom  to  maintaui  ; 

The  public  glory  theirs  ;  unsparing  love 

*  The  tapestry  of  the  Cfobclins. 
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Tlieir  endless  treasure  ;  and  their  deeds  their  praise. 
With  tliee  they  work.  Nought  can  resist  your  force: 
Life  feels  it  quickening  in  her  dark  retreats  : 
Strong  spread  the  blooms  of  genius,  science,  art ; 
His  bashful  bounds  disclosing  merit  breaks ; 
Aud,  big  with  fruits  of  glory,  virtue  blows 
Expansive  o'er  the  land.     Another  race 
Of  .generous  youth,  of  patriot-sires,  I  see  ! 
Mot  those  vain  insects  fluttering  in  the  blaze 
Of  court,  and  ball,  and  play  ;  those  venal  souls, 
Corruption's  veteran  unrelenting  bands, 
That,  to  their  vices  slaves,  can  ne'er  be  free,_ 

I  see  the  fountains  purged,  whence  life  derives 
A  clear  or  turbid  flow  ;  see  the  young  mind 
Not  fed  impure  Ijy  chance,  by  flattery  fool'd, 
Or  by  scholastic  jargon  bloated  proud, 
But  till'd  and  nourish'd  by  the  light  of  truth  ; 
Then,  beam'd  through  fancy  the  refining  ray, 
And  pouring  on  the  heart,  the  passions  feel 
At  once  informing  light  and  moving  flame  ; 
Till,  moral,  public,  graceful  action  crowns 
The  whole.     Behold  !  the  fan-  contention  glows, 
In  all  that  mind  or  body  can  adorn. 
And  form  to  life.     Instead  of  barren  heads, 
Barbarian  pedants,  wrangling  sons  of  pride. 
And  truth-perplexing  metaphysic  wits  ; 
Men,  patriots,  chiefs,  and  citizens,  are  form'd. 
Lo  !  justice,  like  the  libei-al  light  of  heaven. 
Unpurchased,  shines  on  all  ;  and  from  her  beam. 
Appalling  guilt,  retire  the  savage  crew 
That  prowl  amid  the  darkness  they  themselves 
Have  thrown  around  the  laws.    Oppress!(m  grieves  ; 
See  !  how  her  legal  furies  bite  the  lip. 
While  Yorkes  and  Talbots  then-  deep  snares  detect, 
And  seize  swift  justice  through  the  clouds  they  raise. 

See  !  social  labour  lifts  his  guarded  head. 
And  men  not  yield  to  government  in  vain. 
From  the  sure  land  is  rooted  ruffian  force. 
And  the  lewd  nurse  of  villains,  idle  waste  ;    [bowl, 
Lo !  razed  their  haunts,down  dash'd  their  maddening 
A  nation's  poison  !  Beauteous  order  reigns  ; 
Manly  submission,  unimposing  toil, 
Trade  without  guile,  civility  that  marks 
From  the  foul  herd  of  brutal  slaves  thy  sons, 
And  fearless  peace.     Or  should  aff"ronting  war 
To  slow  but  dreadful  vengeance  rouse  the  just, 
Unfailing  fields  of  freemen  I  behold  ! 
Tiiat  know,  with  their  own  proper  arm  to  guard 
Their  own  blest  isle  against  a  leaguing  world. 
Despairing  Gaul  her  boiling  youth  restrains. 
Dissolved  her  dream  of  univei-sal  sway  : 
The  winds  and  seas  are  Britain's  wide  domain  ; 
And  not  a  sail,  but  by  permission,  spreads. 

Lo  !  swarming  southward  on  rejoicing  suns. 
Gay  colonies  extend  ;  the  calm  retreat 
Of  undeserved  distress  ;  the  better  home 
Of  those  whom  bigots  chase  from  foreign  lands. 
Not  built  on  rapine,  servitude,  and  woe, 
And  in  their  turn  some  petty  tyrant's  prey  ; 
[}iit,  bound  by  social  freedom,  firm  they  rise  ; 
Such  as,  of  late,  an  Oglethorpe  has  form'd, 
And,  crowding  round,  the  charm'd  Savannah  sees. 

Horrid  with  want  and  misery,  no  more 
Our  streets  the  tender  passenger  afflict  : 
Nor  shivering  age,  nor  sickness  without  friend, 
Or  home,  or  bed  to  bear  his  burning  load  ; 
'Nor  agonizing  infant,  that  ne'er  carn'd 
Its  guiltless  pangs,  1  see  '.     The  stores,  profuse, 
\Vliicli  British  bounty  has  to  these  assign'd, 
No  more  the  sacrilegious  riot  swell 


Of  cannibal  devourers  !  Right  applied, 
No  starving  wretch  the  land  of  Freedom  stains  : 
If  poor,  employment  finds  ;  if  old,  d-mands. 
If  sick,  if  maini'd,  his  miserable  due  ; 
And  will,  if  young,  repay  the  fondest  care. 
Sweet  sets  the  sun  of  stormy  life,  and  sweet 
The  morning  shines,  in  mercy's  dews  array'd. 
Lo  !  how  they  rise  !  these  families  of  Heaven  ! 
That,  chief,  (but  why — ye  bigots  ! — why  so  late  ?) 
Whei-e  blooms  and  warbles  glad  a  rising  age  *  : 
Whatsmilesof praise!  And,whiletheirsongascends, 
The  listening  seraph  lays  his  lute  aside. 
■       Hark  !  the  gay  Muses  raise  a  nobler  strain 
'  With  active  nature,  warm  impassion'd  truth, 
I  Engaging  fable,  lucid  order,  notes 

Of  various  string,  and  heart-felt  image  fill'd. 
I  Behold  !  I  see  the  dread  delightful  school 
'  Of  temper 'd  passions,  and  of  polish 'd  life, 
'  Restored  :  behold  !  the  well-dissembled  scene 
i  Calls  from  embellish'd  eyes  the  lovely  tear, 
i  Or  lights  up  mirth  in  modest  cheeks  again. 
Lo  !  vanish'd  monster-land. — -.o  1  driven  away 
Those  that  Apollo's  sacred  walks  profane  : 
Their  wild  creation  scatter'd,  whej-e  a  world 
Unknown  to  nature.  Chaos  more  confused. 
O'er  the  brute  scene  its  oui-an-outangsf  pours  ; 
Detested  forms  !  that,  on  the  mind  imprest. 
Corrupt,  confound,  and  barbarise  an  age. 
Behold  !  all  thine  again  the  sister-arts. 
Thy  graces  they,  knit  in  harmonious  dance. 
Nursed  by  the  treasure  from  a  nation  drain'd 
Their  works  to  purchase,  ihey  to  nobler  rouse 
'  Their  untamed  genius,  their  unfetter'd  thought  ; 
Of  pompous  tyrants,  and  of  dreaming  monks. 
The  gaudy  tools,  and  prisoners,  no  moi-e. 

Lo  1  numerous  domes  a  Burlington  confess  : 
For  kings  and  senates  fit,  the  palace  see  ! 
I  The  temple  breathing  a  religious  awe  ; 
I  Even  framed  with  elegance  the  plain  retreat, 
!  The  private  dwelling.     Certain  in  his  aim, 
Taste,  never  idly  working,  saves  expense. 

See  !  sylvan  scenes,  where  art,  alone,  pretends 
To  dress  her  mistress,  and  disclose  her  charms  : 
Such  as  a  Pope  in  miniature  has  shown  ; 
A  Bathurst  o'er  the  widening  forest  X  sjjreads  ; 
And  such  as  form  a  Richmond,  Chiswick,  Stowe. 

August,  around,  what  public  works  I  see  ! 
Lo  !  stately  streets,  lo  !  squares  that  court  the  breeze, 
In  spite  of  those  to  whom  pertains  the  care. 
Ingulfing  more  than  founded  Roman  ways, 
Lo  !  ray'd  from  cities  o'er  the  brighten'd  land, 
Connecting  sea  to  sea,  the  solid  road. 
Lo  !  the  proud  arch  (no  vile  exactor's  stand) 
With  easy  sweep  bestrides  the  chasing  flood. 
See  !  long  canals,  and  deepen'd  rivers  joiu 
Each  part  with  each,  and  with  the  circling  main 
The  whole  enliven'd  'sle.     Lo  !  ports  expand, 
Free  as  the  winds  ann  waves,  their  sheltering  anns, 
Lo  !  streaming  comfort  o'er  the  troubled  deep. 
On  every  pointed  coast  the  light-house  towers : 
And,  by  the  broad  imperious  mole  repell'd. 
Hark  !  how  the  baffled  storm  indignant  roars." 

As  thick  to  view  these  varied  wondei-s  rose. 
Shook  all  my  soul  with  transport,  unassured, 
The  vision  broke  ;  and,  on  my  waking  eye, 

Rush"d  the  stiil  ruins  <if  dejected  Rome. 

*  An  ImspiUil  fur  Iciuniiliiips. 
t  A  creature  wliicli,  of  all  brutes,  most  resembles  man, 
— See  Dr.  Tyson's  treatise  on  this  animal. 
t  Okely  woods,  near  Cirencester. 


SOPHONISBA; 

a  CvagetJu. 


TO   THE    QUEEN. 


The 'notice  your  Majesty  l>.ts  condescended  to  take  of  the  following  Tragedy,  emboldens  me  to  lay  it,  In  the 
humblest  manner,  at  your  M.jesty's  feet.  And  to  whom  can  this  illustrious  Carthaginian  so  properly  fly  for 
protection  as  to  a  Queen  who  commands  the  hearts  of  a  people  more  powerful  at  sea  than  Carthage;  more 
flourishing  in  commerce  than  those  first  merchants;  more  secure  against  conquest;  and,  under  a  monarchy, 
morefrcc  than  a  commonwealth  itself? 

I  dare  not,  nor  indeed  need  I.  here  attempt  a  character  where  both  the  great  and  the  amiable  qualities  shine 
forth  in  fuU  perfection.  AU  words  are  faint  to  speak  what  is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged  by  a  happy 
people.    Permit  me,  therefore,  only  to  subscribe  myself,  with  the  truest  zeal  and  veneration.  Madam, 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble,  most  dutiful,  and  most  devoted  servant. 

James  Thomson. 


PREFACE. 


It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  preface,  to  defend  any  faulvs  that  may  be  found  in  the  following  piece.  I  am 
afraid  there  are  too  many ;  but  those  who  arc  best  able  to  discover,  will  be  most  ready  to  pardon  them.  They 
alone  know  how  difiicult  an  undertaking  the  writing  of  a  tragedy  is  :  and  this  is  a  first  attempt. 

I  be"  leave  only  to  mention  the  reason  that  determined  me  to  make  choice  of  this  subject.  ^ATiat  pleased  me 
particularly,  though  perhaps  it  will  not  be  least  liable  to  objection  with  ordinary  readers,  was  the  great  smiphcity 
of  the  story.  It  is  one,  regular,  and  uniform,  not  charged  with  a  multiplicity  of  incidents,  and  yet  affordmg 
several  revolutions  of  fortune,  by  which  the  passions  may  be  excited,  varied,  and  driven  to  their  fiUl  timiult 

of  emotion.  .  , 

This  unity  of  design  was  always  sought  after  and  admired  by  the  ancients;  and  the  most  eminent  among  the 
modems,  who  understood  their  writings,  have  chosen  to  imitate  them  in  this,  from  an  entire  convietion  that  the 
reason  of  it  must  hold  good  in  all  ages.  And  here  allow  mo  to  translate  a  passage  from  the  celebrated  Monsmur 
Ilacine,  which  contains  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  this  head. 

"  We  must  not  fancy  that  this  rule  has  no  other  foundation  but  the  caprice  of  those  who  made  it.  Nothing 
can  touch  us  in  tragedy  but  what  is  probable ;  and  what  probability  is  there  that,  in  one  day,  should  happen 
n  multitude  of  things,  which  could  scarce  happen  in  several  weeks?  There  are  some  who  think  that  this  sim- 
plicity is  a  mark  of  barrenness  of  invention  ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that,  on  the  contrary,  invention  consists  of 
making  something  out  of  nothing  ;  and  that  this  liuddle  of  incidents  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  poets  who  did 
not  find  in  their  genius  either  richness  or  force  enough  to  engage  their  spectators  for  five  acts  together  by  a  simplo 
action,  supported  by  the  violence  of  passions,  the  beauty  of  sentiments,  and  the  nobleness  of  express.on.-- 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  all  these  things  are  to  be  found  in  my  performance :  1  only  show  tho 
reader  wliat  I  aimed  at,  and  how  I  would  liave  pleased  liim.  had  it  been  in  my  power. 

As  to  the  character  of  So,.ho,usha.  in  drawing  it  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  truti,  of  history.  It  were  an 
afi-ront  to  the  ago  to  suppose  such  a  character  out  of  nature,  especially  in  a  country  whicli  has  produced  so  many 
great  examples  of  public  spirit  and  heroic  virtues,  even  in  the  softer  sex  :  and  I  liad  desU'oyed  her  cbaractfir 
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entirely,  had  I  not  marked  it  with  that  strong  love  to  her  country,  disdain  of  servitude,  and  inborn  aversion  to  the 
Komans,  by  which  all  historians  have  distinguished  her.  Nor  ought  her  m.arrying  Masinissa,  while  her  former 
husband  was  still  alive,  to  be  reckoned  a  blemish  in  her  character  ;  for,  by  the  laws  of  Kome  and  Cartilage,  tha 
captivity  of  the  husband  dissolved  the  marriage  of  course :  as,  among  us,  impotence  or  adultery;  not  to  mention 
the  reasons  of  a  moral  and  public  nature,  which  I  have  put  into  lier  own  mouth  in  the  scene  betwixt  her  and 
Sj/phai 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  of  the  play  itself ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  owning  my  obligations  to  those  con- 
cerned in  the  representation.  Tliey  have  indeed  done  me  more  than  j\istice.  Whatever  was  designed  as  amiable 
and  engaging  in  Masinissa,  shines  out  in  Mr.  "Wilks's  action.  Mrs.  Oldficld,  in  the  character  of  Sophonisba,  has 
excelled  what,  even  in  the  fondness  of  an  author,  I  could  either  wish  or  imagine.  The  grace,  dignity,  and  happy 
variety  of  her  action,  have  been  universally  applauded,  and  are  truly  admirable. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


L.ELius,  his  Lieutenant. 


Masinissa,  King  of  ^Iassylia. 
Syphax,  King  of  Mascesylia. 
Narva,  friend  to  Masinissa. 
Scipio,  the  Roman  General. 

Messenger,  Slave,  Guards,  and  Attendants. 


SOPHONISP.A. 

I'HffiN-rssA,  her  friend. 


Scene.— 27ic-  Palace  ofCirtha. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE L 

SOI'HO.NISBA  Ph(ENI.SS.\. 


Soph.  This  liour,  Phoenissa,  this  important  hour, 
Or  fixes  me  a  queen,  or  from  a  throne 
Throws  Sophonisba  into  Roman  chains. 
Detested  thought !  For  now  his  utmost  force 
Collected,  desperate,  distress'd,  and  sore 
From  battles  lost  ;  with  all  the  rage  of  war, 
Ill-fated  Syphax  his  last  effort  makes. 

But  say,  thou  partner  of  my  hopes  and  fears, 
Phoenissa,  say  ;  while  from  the  lofty  tower 
Our  straining  eyes  the  field  of  battle  sought, 
Ah  !  thought  YOU  not  that  our  Numidian  troops 
Gave  up  the  bloody  field,  and  scattering  fled, 
Wild  o'er  the  hills,  from  the  rapacious  sons 
Of  still  triumphant  Rome  1 

Phosn.  Perhaps  they  wheel'd, 

As  is  their  custom,  to  return  more  fierce. 
Distrust  not  fortune,  while  you  yet  may  hope  ; 
And  think  not,  madam,  Syphax  can  resign, 
But  with  his  ebbing  life,  iu  this  last  field, 
At  once  a  kingdom,  and  a  queen  he  loves 
Beyond  ambition's  brightest  wish  :  for  whom, 
Nor  moved  by  threats,  nor  bound  by  plighted  faith. 
He  scorn'd  the  Roman  friendship  (that  fair  name 
For  slavery)  and  from  the  engagements  broke 
Of  Scipio,  famed  for  every  winning  art, 
The  towering  genius  of  recovei"'d  Rome.       [blood 

Soph.  Oh,  name  him  not  !  These  Romans  stir  my 
To  too  much  rage.     I  cannot  bear  the  fortune 
Of  that  proud  peo])le. — Said  you  not,  Phoenissa, 
That  Syphax  loved  me  ;  which  would  fire  his  soul. 
And  urge  him  on  to  death  or  conquest  ? — True, 
lie  loves  me  with  the  madness  of  desire  ; 
His  every  passion  is  a  slave  to  love  ; 
Nor  heeds  he  danger  where  I  bid  hira  gOj 


Nor  leagues,  nor  interest.  Hence  these  endless  wars, 
These  ravaged  countries,  these  successless  fights, 
Sustain'd  by  Carthage  ;  whose  defence  alone. 
Not  love,  engaged  my  marriage-vows  with  his. 
But  know  you  not,  that  iu  the  Roman  camp 
I  have  a  lover  too  ;  a  gallant,  brave, 
And  disappointed  lover,  full  of  wrath, 
Returning  to  a  kingdom,  whence  the  sword 
Of  Syphax  drove  him  ? 

Phosn.  JIasinissa  ? 

Soph.  He : 

Young  ^lasinissa,  the  M.assylian  king, 
Tiie  first  addresser  of  my  youth  ;  for  whom 
My  bosom  felt  a  fond  beginning  wish, 
Extinguish'd  soon,  when  once  by  Scipio's  arts 
Won  over  he  became  the  slave  of  Rome. 
E'er  since,  my  heart  has  held  him  in  contempt 
And  thrown  out  each  idea  of  his  worth, 
Tiiat  there  began  to  grow  :  nay,  had  it  been 
As  much  enthrall'd  and  soft  as  hers  who  sits 
In  secret  shades,  or  by  the  falling  stream. 
And  wastes  her  being  in  unutter'd  pangs, 
I  would  have  broke,  or  cured  it  of  its  fondness. 

Pha:i .  Heroic  Sophonisba  ! 

Soph.  No,  Plioenissa  ; 

It  is  not  for  the  daughter  of  great  Asdrubal, 
D(-scended  from  a  long  illustrious  line 
Of  Carthaginian  heroes,  who  have  oft 
Fill'd  Italy  with  terror  and  dismay, 
And  shook  the  walls  of  Rome,  to  pine  in  love, 
Like  a  deluded  maid  ;  to  give  her  life, 
And  heart  high-beating  in  her  country's  cause, 
To  mean  domestic  care-s,  and  idle  joys  ; 
Much  less  to  one  who  stoops  his  neck  to  Rome, 
An  enemy  to  Carthage — Masinissa.  [flame, 

P  It  a- n.' Think  not  1  mean  to  check  that  glorious 
That  just  ambition  which  e.xalts  voursoul, 
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Glows  on  your  cheek,  and  lightens  in  your  eye. 

Yet  would  he  had  been  youi-s,  this  rising  prince  ! 

For,  trust  me,  fame  is  fond  of  Masiuissa. 

His  courage,  conduct,  decp-cxpericncud  youth. 

And  vast  unbroken  spirit  in  distress. 

Still  rising  stronger  from  the  last  defeat. 

Are  all  the  talk,  and  terror  too,  of  Afric. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  story  of  his  woes  I 
How  hard  he  eanio  to  his  paternal  realm  : 
Whence  soon  by  Syphax'  unrelenting  liate, 
And  jealous  Carthage  driven,  he  with  a  lew 
Fled  to  the  mountains.     Then,  I  think,  it  was, 
Heram'd  in  a  circle  of  impending  rocks. 
That  all  his  followers  fell,  save  hfty  horse, 
Who,  thence  escaped  through  secret  paths  abrupt, 
Gain'd  the  Clupean  plain.     There  overtook. 
And  urged  by  fierce  surrounding  foes,  he  burst 
Withfouralone,sore  wounded,through  their  ranks. 
And  all  amidst  a  deep-swoln  torrent  plung(!d. 
Seized  with  the  whirling  gulf  two  sunk  ;  and  two, 
With  him  obliquely  hurried  down  the  stream. 
Swam  to  the  ferther  shore.     The  astonish'd  foes 
Stood  cheek'd  and  shivering  on  the  gloomy  brink, 
And  deem'd  him  lost  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Meantime,  the  dauntless  undespairing  youth 
Lay  in  a  cave  conceal'd  ;  curing  his  wounds 
With  mountain  herbs,  and  on  his  horses  fed. 
Nor  here,  even  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  life, 
Stoop'd  his  aspiring  mind.     What  need  I  say. 
How  once  again  restored,  and  once  again 
Expell'd,  among  the  Garamantian  hills 
He'since  has  wander'd  till  the  Roman  arm 
Revived  his  cause  ?  and  who  shall  reign  alone, 
Svphax  or  he,  this  day  decides. 

*  Soph.  Enough. 

Thou  need'st  not  blazcm  thus  his  fame,  i'hocnissa : 
Were  he  as  glorious  as  the  pride  of  woman 
Could  wi.sh,  in  all  her  wantonness  of  thought  ; 
The  joy  of  human-kind  ;  wise,  valiant,  good  ; 
With  every  praise,  with  every  laurel  crown'd  ; 
The  warrior's  wonder,  and  the  virgin's  sigh  : 
Yet  this  would  cloud  him  o'er,  this  bit misli  all, 
His  means  submission  to  the  Roman  yoke  ; 
That,  false  to  Carthage,  Afric,  and  himself, 
With  proff'er'd  hand  and  knee,  he  hither  led 
These  ravagers  of  earth. — But  while  we  talk. 
The  work  of  fate  goes  on  ;  even  now  perhaps 
My  dying  country  bleeds  in  every  vein. 
And  the  proud  victor  thunders  at  our  gate. 


SCKNE   II. 

SoPHONisrA,  TiiffiNissA,  and  to    (Inn,  a    Jlesscnger  from 
the  I'tttlli-. 

Soph.  Ha  !  whence  art  thou  ?    Speak  ;    though 
thy  bleeding  wounds 
Might  well  excuse  thy  tongue. 

Mess.                                             Madam,  escaped 
From  you  dire  field,  alas  !  I  come 

Soph.  No  more. 

At  once  thy  meaning  flashes  o'er  my  soul. 
O  ajl  my  v'anish'd  hopes  !  O  fatal  elianec 
Of  undiscerning  war  !  And  is  all  lost  I — 
An  universal  ruin  i 

Mess.  _  Madam,  all. 

Of  all  our  numerous  host,  scarce  one  is  saved. 
The  king 

£oph .  Ah  I  wliat  of  him  ! 


Mfss.  His  fiery  steed, 

By  Masinissa,  the  Massylian  prince, 
pierced,  threw  him  headlong  to  his  clustering  foes: 
And  now  he  comes  in  chains. 

Soph.  0  worst  of  ills  ! 

Absolute  gods  !  All  Afric  is  in  chains  ! 
The  weeping  world  in  chains  ! — Oh,  is  there  not 
A  time,  a  righteous  time,  reserved  in  fate. 
When  these  ojjpressors  of  mankind  shall  feel 
The  miseries  they  give  ;  and  blindly  fight 
Forthcir  own  fetters  too  ? —The  conquering  troops. 
How  points  their  motion  ? 

3[css.  At  my  heels  they  came, 

Loud-.shouting,  dreadful  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
By  Masinissa  headed. 

'Soph.  Hark  !  arrived  : 

The  nmrmuring  cloud  rolls  frighted  to  the  palace. — 
Thou  bleed'stti)  death,  poor  faithful  wretch  ;  away, 
And  dress  thy  wounds,  if  life  be  worth  thy  care  ; 
Though  Rome,  metliinks,  will  lose  a  slave  in  thee. 
Would  Sophonisba  were  as  near  the  verge 
Of  boundless  and  imiuortal  liberty  ! 


SCENE  HI. 

Sophonisba,  Pna;NissA. 

[After  a  pause-. 
Soph.  And  wherefore  not  ?  When  liberty  is  lost, 
Let  abject  cowards  live  ;  but  in  the  brave 
It  were  a  treachery  to  themselves,  enough 
To  merit  chains.     And  is  it  fit  for  mc. 
Who  in  my  veins,  from  Asdrubal  derived". 
Hold  Cartiiaginian  enmity  to  Rome  ; 
Who  sold  my  joyless  youth  to  Syphax'  arms, 
For  her  destruction  ;  is  it  fit  for  me 
To  sit  in  feeble  grief,  and  trembling  wait 
The  approaching  victor's  rage  ?  reserved  in  chains 
To  grace  his  triumph,  and  become  the  scorn 
Of  every  Roman  dame  1 — Gods  !  how  my  soul 
Disdams  the  thought  !     This,  this  shall  set  it  free. 
{Offers  tosliih  herself', 
iVicBJi.  Hold.  Sophonisba,  hold  !  my  friend  !   my 
queen  ! 
For  whom  alone  I  live  !  hold  your  rash  hand, 
Nor  through  your  guardian  bosom  stab  your  countrj'. 
This  is  our  last  resort,  and  always  sure. 
The  gracious  gods  are  liberal  of  death  ; 
To  that  last  blessing  lend  a  thousand  ways. 
Thiidv  not  Fd  have  you  live  to  drag  a  chain. 
And  walk  the  triumph  of  insulting  Rome. 
No,  by  these  tears  of  loyalty  and  love  ! 
Kre  r  beheld  so  vile  a  sight,  this  hand 
Should  urge  the  faithful  poniard  to  your  heart. 
And  glory  in  the  deed.      But,  while  hope  lives, 
Let  not  the  generous  die.     'Tis  late  before 
The  brave  dccpair. 

Soph.  Thou  eojn'  of  my  soul ! 

And  now  my  friend  indeed  !   Show  me  but  hope. 
One  glimpse  of  hope,  and  Fll  rene\y  my  toils  ; 
Call  patience,  labour,  fortitude  again. 
The  vcxt  unjoyous  day,  and  sleepless  night ; 
Nor  shrink  at  "danger,  any  shape  of  death  : 
Show  me  the  smallest  hope  !     Alas,  Phoeiiissa, 
Too  fondly  confident  !  Hope  lives  not  here. 
Fled  witli  her  sister  liberty  beyond 
The  Garamantian  hills,  to  some  steep  wild, 
Some  undiscover'd  country,  where  the  foot 
Of  Roman  cannot  come. 

rita-n.  Yos,  there  she  lived 
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With  Masinissa  wounded  and  forlorn, 
Amidst  the  serpent's  hiss,  and  tiger's  yeU. 

Soph.   Why  uamest  tliou  him  i 

Phoen.        '  IMadam,  in  this  forgive 

My  forward  zeal  ;  from  him  proceeds  our  hope. 
He  loved  you  once  ;  nor  is  your  form  impair'd. 
Time  has  matured  it  into  stronger  charms  : 
Ask  his  protection  from  the  Roman  power  : 
You  must  prevail  ;  for  Sophonisba  sure 
From  Masinissa  cannot  ask  in  vain.        [country  ! 

Soplt.  Now,  by   the   prompting  Genius  of  my 
I  thank  thee  for  the  thought.    True,  there  is  pain 
Even  in  descending  thus  to  beg  protection 
From  that  degenerate  youth.     But,  oh  !  for  thee, 
My  sinking  country,  and  again  to  gall 
This  hated  Rome,  what  would  I  not  endure  ? 
It  shall  be  done,  Phocnissa  ;  though  disgust 
Hold  back  my  struggling  heart,  it  shall  be  done. — 

But  hark  fthey  come  ;  in  this  disorder'd  tumult 
It  fits  not  Sophonisba  to  be  seen. 
I'll  wait  a  calmer  hour.— Let  us  retire. 


SCENE  IV. 

Masinissa,  Svphax  in  chains,  Narva,  Guards,  &c. 

Syph.  Is  there  no  dungeon  in  this  city,  dark 
As  is  my  troubled  soul  ?  That  thus  I  am  brought 
To  my  own  palace  ;  to  those  i-ooms  of  state, 
Wont  in  another  manner  to  receive  me, 
With  other  signs  of  royalty  than  these. 

(Looking  an  his  chains. 

Mas.  I  will  not  wound  thee,  nor  insult  thee. 
With  a  recital  of  thy  tyrant  crimes.  [Svphax, 

A  captive  here  I  see  thee,  fallen  below 
My  most  revengeful  wish  ;  and  all  the  rage. 
The  nobly  fury  that  this  morn  inflamed  me. 
Is  sunk  to  soft  compassion.     In  the  field. 
The  perilous  front  of  war,  there  is  the  scene 
Of  brave  revenge  :  and  I  have  sought  thee  there, 
Keen  as  the  wounded  lion  seeks  his  foe. 
But  when  a  broken  enemy  disai-m'd 
And  helpless  lies  ;  a  falUng  sword,  an  eye 
With  pity  fiowing,  and  an  arm  as  weak 
As  infant  softness,  then  become  the  brave. 

Believe  it,  Syphax,  my  relenting  soul 
Melts  at  thy  fa"te. 

Syjjh.  This,  this,  is  all  I  dread, 

All  I  detest ;  this  insolence  refined. 
This  aftectation  of  superior  goodness. 
Pitied  by  thee  ! — Is  tlicre  a  form  of  death. 
Of  torture,  and  of  infamy  like  that  ? 
Ye  partial  gods,  to  what  have  you  debased  me  ? 
I  felt  your  worst  :  wliy  should  I  fear  you  more  ? 

Hear  me,  vain  youtli  ?  take  notice — I  abhor 
Thy  mercy,  loath  it. — Use  me  like  a  slave  ; 
As  I  would  thee,  (delicious  thought  !)  wert  thou 
Here  crouchmg  in  my  power. 

Ma.i.  Outrageous  man  ! 

Thou  canst  not  drive  me,  by  thy  bitterest  rage. 
To  an  unmanly  deed  ;  not  all  tliy  wrongs 
Can  force  my  patient  soul  to  stain  its  virtue. 

Syph.  I  cannot  wrong  thee.  When  we  di'ive  the 
spear 
Into  the  monstei-'s  heart,  or  crush  the  serpent. 
Can  that  be  call'd  a  wrong  ?  'Tis  self-defence. 

Mas.  I'm  loth  to  hurt  thee  more. — The  tyrant 
Too  fierce  already  in  thy  rankled  breast,  [works 
But  since  thou  scem'st  to  rank  me  with  thyself, 
With  great  destroyers,  with  perfidious  kings  ; 


I  must  reply  to  thy  licentious  tongue  ; 
Bid  thee  remember,  whose  accursed  sword 
Began  this  work  of  death  ;  who  broke  the  ties. 
The  holy  ties,  attested  by  the  gods. 
Which  bind  the  nations  in  the  bond  of  peace  ; 
Who  meanly  took  advantage  of  my  youth, 
Unskill'd  in  arms,  unsettled  on  my  throne. 
And  drove  me  to  the  desert,  there  to  dwell 
With  kinder  monsters  ;  who  ray  cities  sack'd, 
My  country  pillaged,  and  my  subjects  murder'd  J 
Who  still  pursued  me  with  invetei-ate  hate  ; 
When  open  force  proved  vain,  with  ruffian  arts, 
The  villain's  dagger,  base  assassination. 
And  for  no  reason  all.     Brute  violence 
Alone  thy  plea. — What  the  least  provocation, 
Say,  canst  thou  but  pretend  ? 

Siiph,  I  needed  none. 

Nature  has  in  my  being  sown  the  seeds 
Of  enmity  to  thine. — Nay,  mark  me  this  : 
Couldst  t^ou  restore  me  to  my  former  state, 
Strike  off  these  chains,  give  me  my  crown  again  ; 
Yet  must  I  still,  implacable  to  thee. 
Seek  eagerly  thy  death,  or  die  myself. 
Life  cannot  hold  us  both  ! — Unequal  gods  ! 
Who  love  to  disappoint  mankind,  and  take 
All  vengeance  to  yourselves  ;  why  to  the  point 
Of  my  long-flatter'd  wishes  did  ye  lift  me  ; 
Then  sink  me  down  so  low  \     Just  as  I  aim'd 
The  glorious  stroke  that  was  to  make  me  happy. 
Why  did  you  blast  my  strong-extended  arm  \ 
But  that  to  mock  us  is  your  cruel  sport  ? 
What  else  is  human  Ufe  \ 

Mas.  Thus  always  join'd 

With  an  inhuman  heart,  and  brutal  manners, 
Is  iri'ehgiou  to  the  ruling  gods  ; 
V/hose  schemes  our  peevish  ignorance  arraigns, 
Our  thoughtless  pride. — Thy  lost  condition,  Syphax, 
Is  nothing  to  the  tumult  of  thy  breast. 
There, lies  the  sting  of  evil,  there  the  drop 
That  poisons  nature.     Ye  mysterious  powers  '. 
Whose  ways  are  .ever-gracious,  ever-just. 
As  ye  think  wisest,  best,  dispose  of  me  ; 
But,  whether  through  your  gloomy  depths  I  wander, 
Or  on  your  mountains  walk  ;  give  me  the  calm. 
The  steady,  smiling  soul ;  where  wisdom  sheds 
Eternal  sunshine  and  eternal  peace. 
Then,  if  misfortune  comes,  she  brings  along 
The  bravest  virtues.     And  so  many  great 
Illustrious  spirits  have  conversed  with  woe, 
Have  ill  her  school  been  taught,  as  are  enough 
To  consecrate  distress,  and  make  ambition 
Even  wish  the  frown  beyond  the  smile  of  fortune. 

Si/ph.  Torture  and  racks  !  This  is  the  common 
Of  insolent  success,  unsuffering  pride  ;  [tr.ck 

This  prate  of  patience,  and  I  know  not  what  : 
'Tis  all  a  lie,  impracticable  rant  ; 
And  only  tends  to  make  me  scorn  thee  more. 

But  why  this  talk  ?    In  mercy  send  me  hence  ; 

Yet ere  I  go — Oh  save  me  from  distraction  ! 

I  know,  hot  youth,  thou  burnest  for  my  queen  ; 
But  by  the  majesty  of  ruin'd  kings. 
And  that  commanding  glory  which  surrounds  her, 
I  charge  thee  touch  her  not  ! 

Mai,.  No,  Syphax,  no. 

Thou  necd'st  not  charge  me.  That  were  mean  indeed, 
A  triumjih  that  to  thee.     But  could  I  stoop 
Again  to  love  her  ;  thou,  what  right  hast  thou, 
A  captive,  to  her  bed  ?    Thy  bonds  divorce 
And  free  her  from  thy  power.     All  laws  in  this, 
Roman  and  Carthaginian,  all  agree. 
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S:/pfi.  Here,  here,  begins  the  bitterness  of  ruiu  ; 
Ilei-c  my  chains  grind  me  first ! 

flins.  Poor  Sophonisba  ! 

She  too  becomes  the  prize  of  con(iueriiii,r  Rome  ; 
What  most  her  heart  abhors.     Alas,  iiow  hard 
Will  slavery  sit  on  her  exalted  soul  ! 
She  never  u-ill  ondui-e  it,  she  will  die. 
For  not  a  Roman  burns  with  nolilcr  ardour, 
A  higher  sense  of  liberty  than  she  ; 
And  though  she  married  thee,  her  only  stain, 
False  to  my  youth,  and  faithless  to  her  vows, 
Yet,  I  must  own  it,  from  a  worthy  cause, 
From  ])ublic  spirit,  did  her  fault  i>i-oceed. 

Si/ph.  JMust  I  then  hear  her  praise  from  thee  ? 
Confusion  ! 
Oh  !  for  a  lonely  dungeon  !  where  I  rather 
AVould   tallc  with    my  own    groans,  and  breathe 

revenge. 
Than  in  tlie  mansions  of  the  bless'd  with  thee. 
Hell  !   Whither  must  I  go  1 

Mas.  Unliappy  man  ! 

And  is  thy  breast  determined  against  peace. 
On  comfort  shut  ? 

St/'ph.  On  all,  but  death,  from  thee. 

Mas.     Narva,  be  Syphax  thy  peculiar  care  ; 
And  use  him  well,  with  tenderness  and  honour  : 


This  evening  I/a;lius,  and  to-morrow  Scipio, 
To  Cirtha  comes.     Then  let  tlie  Romans  take 
Their  prisoner. 

S'//ph.  There  shines  a  gloatn  of  hope 

Across  the  gloom. — From  thee  deliver'd  ! — Ease 
Breathes  in   that  thought — Lead  on — My   heai-t 
srows  lighter ! 


Mas.  Whatdreadfulhavockinthe  numanbreast 
The  passions  make,  when  unconfined,  and  mad. 
They  burst  unguided  by  the  mental  ey.-. 
The  liglit  of  reason,  which  in  various  ways 
Points  them  to  good,  or  turns  thcni  l)ackfrom  illl 

O  save  me  from  the  tumult  of  the  soul  ! 
From  the  wild  beast  within  !— For  circling  sands. 
When  the  swift  whirlwind  whelms  them  o'er  the 

lands ; 
The  roaring  deeps  that  to  the  clouds  arise. 
While  through  the  stormthedartinglightningflies, 
The  monster-brood  to  which  the  land  gives  birth. 
The  blazing  city,  and  the  gaping  earth  ; 
All  deaths,  all  tortures,  in  one  ])ai)g  combined, 
Are  gentle,  to  tlie  tempest  of  thu  mind. 


ACT    II. 


Masinissa,  Narva. 


Mas.  Tuou  good  oldman,by  whom  my  youth  was 
form'd, 
The  firm  companion  of  my  vai-ious  life, 
I  own,  'tis  true,  that  Sophonisba's  image 
Lives  in  my  bosom  still  ;  and  at  each  glance 
I  take  in  secret  of  the  bright  idea, 
A  strange  disorder  seizes  on  my  soul. 
Which  burns  with  stronger  glory.     Need  I  say. 
How  once  she  had  my  vows  l  Till  Seipio  came, 
(Resistless  man  !)  like  a  descending  god. 
And  snatch'd  me  from  the  Carthaginian  side. 
To  nobler  Rome  ;  beneath  whose  laurel'd  brow, 
And  favouring  eye,  the  nations  grow  polite. 
Humane,  and  happy.    Then  thou  mayst  remember. 
Such  is  this  woman's  high  impetuous  spirit, 
'J'liat  all-controlling  love  she  bears  her  country. 
Her  Carthage  ;  that  for  this  she  sacrificed 
To  Syphax,  unb(?loved,  her  blooming  years. 
And  won  him  off  from  Rome. 

JVar.  My  generous  prince ! 

Applauding  Afric  of  thy  choice  approves  : 
Fame  claps  her  wings,  and  virtue  smiles  on  thee  ; 
Of  peace  thou  softener,  and  thou  soal  of  war  ! 
But,  oh  !  beware  of  that  fair  foe  to  glory. 
Woman  !  and  most,  of  Carthaginian  woman  ! 
Who  has  not  heard  of  fatal  Funic  guile  ? 
Of  their  stolen  conquests  ?  their  insidious  leagues? 
Their  Asdrubals  ?  their  Ilannibals  ?  with  all 
Their  wily  heroes  ?  And,  if  such  their  men, 
What  must  their  women  be  1 

Mas.  You  make  me  smile. 

I  thank  thy  honesc  zeal.     But  never  dread 
The  firmness  of  my  heart ;  the  strong  attachment 
I  hold  to  Rome,  to  Scipio,  and  to  glory. 
Indeed,  I  cannot,  would  not  quite  forget 


The  grace  of  Sophonisba  :  how  she  look'd, 

And  talk'd,  and  moved,  a  Pallas  or  a  Juno  !  ^ 

Accomplish'd  even  in  trifles,  when  she  stoop'd 

From  higher  thoughts,  and  with  a  soften'd  eye. 

Gave  lier  quick  spirit  into  gayer  life  : 

Then  every  word  was  liveliness  and  wit ; 

We  heard  the  Muses'  song  ;    and  the  dance  swam 

Through  all  the  maze  of  harmony.     Believe  me 

I  do  not  flatter  ;.  yet  my  panting  soul 

To  Scipio's  friendship,  to  the  fair  pursuit 

Of  fiime,  and  for  my  people's  happiness, 

Resign'd  this  Sophonisba  ;  and  though  now 

Constraiu'd  by  sweet  necessity  to  see  her 

A  captive  in  my  power,  yet  ^\■ill  I  still 

Resign  her. 

N(ir.  I'll  not  doubt  thy  fortitude, 

My  Masinissa,  th.y  exalted  purpose 
Not  to  be  lost  in  "love  ;  but  ah  !  we  know  not 
Oft,  till  experience  sighs  it  to  the  soul, 
The  boundless  witchcraft  of  cnsn.aring  woman. 
And  our  own  slippery  hearts.     From  Seipio  learn 
The  temperance  of  heroes.     I'll  recount 
The  instructive  story,  what  those  eyes  beheld  : 
Perhaps  you've  heaixl  it  ;  but  'tis  pleasing  still. 
Though  told  a  thousand  times. 

jl/,/s.  I  burn  to  hear  it. 

Lost  by  my  late  misfortunes  in  the  desert, 
1  lived  a  stranger  to  the  voice  of  fame. 
To  Scipio's  last  exploits.     Indulge  me  now. 
Great  actions,  even  recounted,  raise  the  mind  ; 
But  when  a  friend  has  done  them,  then,  my  Narva, 
They  doubly  charm  us  ;  then  with  more  than  wonder. 
Even  with  a  sort  of  vanity,  we  listen. 

Nar.  When  to  his  glorious  first  essay  in  war, 
New  Carthage  fell  ;  there  all  the  flower  of  Spain 
Were  ke]it  in  hostage  ;  a  full  field  presenting 
For  Scipio's  generosity  to  shine. 
And  then  it  was,  that  when  the  hero  heard 
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How  I  to  thee  belons'd,  he  with  large  gifts, 
And  friemlly  woi-Js,  disniiss'J  rae. 

Mas.  T  remember  ; 

And  in  his  favour  that  engaged  me  first. 
But  to  thy  story. 

Nar.  What  with  admiration 

Struck  every  heart,  was  tliis  : — A  noble  virgin, 
Conspicuous  far  o'er  all  the  captive  dames, 
Was  mark'd  the  genei-al's  prize.     She  wept,  and 

blush'd, 
Young,  fresh, and  blooming  like  the  morn.    An  eye. 
As  when  the  l)lue  sky  trembles  through  a  cloud 
Of  purest  white.      A  secret  charm  combined 
Her  featui-es,  and  infused  enchantment  through 
Her  shape  was  harmony. — But  eloquence    [them. 
Beneath  her  beauty  fails  :  which  seem'd  on  purpose, 
By  nature  lavish'd  on  her,  that  mankind 
Might  see  the  virtue  of  a  hero  tried 
Almost  beyond  the  stretch  of  human  force. 
Soft  as  she  past  along,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Where  gentle  sorrow  swell'd,  and  now  and  then 
Dropt  o'er  her  modest  cheek  a  trickling  tear, 
The  Roman  legions  languish'd  ;  and  hard  war 
Felt  more  than  jiity.     i^ven  their  chief  himself. 
As  on  his  high  tribunal  raised  he  sat, 
Turn'd  fi'oni  the  dangerous  sight,and  chiding  ask'd 
His  officers,  if  by  this  gift  they  meant 
To  cloud  his  glory  in  its  very  dawn. 

Mas.  Oh  gods  !  my  fluttering  heart  !  On  ;  stop 
not,  Narva. 

Nar.  She,  question'd  of  her  birth,  in  trembling 
accents, 
With  tears  and  blushes  broken,  told  her  tale. 
But  when  he  found  her  royally  descended. 
Of  her  old  captive  parents  the  sole  joy  ; 
And  that  a  hapless  Celtiberian  prince, 
Her  lover,  and  beloved,  forgot  his  chains. 
His  lost  dominions,  and  for  her  alone 
Wept  out  his  tender  soul ;  sudden  the  heart 
Of  this  young,  conquering,  loving,  godlike  Roman, 
Felt  all  the  great  divinity  of  virtue. 
His  wishing  youth  stood  clieck'd,histomptingpower 
Ilestrain'd  by  kind  humanity. — At  once 
He  for  her  parents  and  her  lover  call'd. — 
The  various  scene  imagine  :  how  his  troops 
Look'd  dubious  on,  and  wouder'd  what  he  meant  : 
While,  stretch'd  below,  the  trembling  siiupliants  lay, 
Rack'd  bj'  a  thousand  mingling  passions  ;  fear, 
Hope,  jealousy,  disdain,  submission,  grief, 
Anxiety,  and  love  in  every  shape  : 
To  these  as  dift'ercnt  sentiments  succeeded. 
As  mix'd  emotions,  when  the  man  divine 
Thus  the  dread  silence  to  the  lover  broke  : 
"  We  both  are  young,  both  charm'd.  Tlie  right  of  war 
Has  put  thy  beauteous  mistress  in  my  ])o\ver  ; 
With  whom  I  could,  in  the  most  sacred  tics, 
Live  out  a  happy  life  ;  but  know  that  Romans 
Their  hearts  as  well  as  enemies  can  concpu'r. 
Tlien  take  her  to  thy  soul ;  and  with  her  take 
Thy  liberty  and  kingdom.     In  return 
I  ask  but  this.     When  you  behold  these  eyes, 
These  charms,  witii  transport ;  be  a  friend  to  Rome."' 

Mas.  There  spoke  the  soul  of  Scipio. — But  the 
lovers  ? 

Nar.  Joy  and  ecstatic  wondcn*  held  them  mute  ; 
While  the  loud  cam]),  and  all  the  clustering  crowd 
That  hung  around,  rang  with  repeated  sliouts. 
Fame  took  tiic  alarm,  anil  through  resounding  Spain 
Blew  fast  the  fair  report  ;  which,more  tliau  arms. 
Admiring  nations  to  the  Romans  jcain'd. 


Mas.  My  friend  in  glory  !  thy  awaken'd  pi-incc 
Springs  at  thy  noble  tale.     It  fires  my  soul, 
And  nerves  each  thought  anew  ;  apt  oft,  perhaps 
Too  much,  too  nmch,  to  slacken  into  love. 
But  now  the  soft  oppression  flies  ;  and  all 
My  mounting  ])owers  expand  to  deeds  like  these. 
Who,  who  would  live,  my  Narva,  just  to  breathe 
This  idle  air,  and  indolently  run, 
Day  after  day,  the  still-returning  rouno 
Of  life's  mean  offices,  and  sickly  joys  I 
But,  in  the  service  of  mankind,  to  be 
A  guardian  god  below  : — still  to  employ 
The  mind's  brave  ardour  in  heroic  aims. 
Such  as  may  raise  us  o'er  the  groveling  herd. 
And  make  us  shine  for  ever  2 — That  is  life. 
Bleed  every  vein  about  me  ;  every  nerve 
With  anguish  tremble  ;  every  sinew  ache  ; 
The  third  time  may  I  lose  my  crown  ;  again 
Wander  the  false  inhospitable  Syrts  ; 
If,  to  reward  my  toil-,  the  gods  will  grant  me 
To  share  the  wreath  of  fame  on  Scipio's  lirow. 

But  see,  she  comes,  the  beauteous  Sophonisba  I 
Behol<j\  my  friend,  mark  her  majestic  port ! 


Masinissa,  SopiioNisR.'i,  Narva,  Phcevissa. 

Soph.    Behold,   victorious   prince  !    the   scene 
reversed  ; 
And  Sophonisba  kneeling  here  ;  a  captive. 
O'er  whom  the  gods,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  virtue. 
Give  thee  iinquestion'd  power  of  life  and  death. 
If  such  a  one  may  raise  her  suppliant  voice, 
Once  music  to  thy  ear  ;  if  she  may  touch 
Thy  knee,  thy  purple,  and  thy  victor-hand  ; 
O  listen,  Masinissa  !  Let  thy  soul 
Intensely  listen  ;  while  I  fervent  pray. 
And  strong  adjure  thee,  by  that  regal  state, 
In  which  with  equal  pomp  we  lately  shone ; 
By  the  Numidian  name,  our  common  boast ; 
And  by  those  household  gods  (who  may,  I  wish, 
With  better  omens  take  thee  to  this  palace, 
Than  Syphax  hence  they  sent ;)  as  is  thy  pleasure. 
In  all  beside  determine  of  my  fate  ; 
This,  this  alone  I  beg  :  never,  O  never  ! 
Into  the  cruel,  proud,  and  hated  power 
Of  Romans  let  me  fall.     Since  angry  Heaven 
Will  have  it  so,  that  I  nmst  be  a  slave, 
And  that  a  galling  ciiain  must  bind  these  hands, 
It  were  some  little  softening  in  my  doom. 
To  call  a  kindred  son  of  the  same  clime, 
A  native  of  Numidia,  my  lord. 
But  if  thou  canst  not  save  me  from  tin;  Romans, 
If-  this  sad  favour  be  beyond  thy  power  ; 
At  least  to  give  me  death  is  what  thou  canst  : — 
Here  strike— my  naked_ bosom  courts  thy  sword  ; 
And  my  last  breath  sliall  bless  thee,  Masini.ssa  ! 

Mas.  Rise,  Sophonisba,  rise.     To  see  thee  tliua 
Is  a  revenge  I  scorn  ;  and  all  the  man 
Within  me,  though  much  injured  by  thy  i)riik', 
And  s])irit  too  temjicstuous  for  thy  sex, 
■^'et  blushes  to  behold  thus  at  my  feet, 
Thus  prostrate  low,  her  for  whom  kings  have  kneel'd; 
The  fairest,  but  the  falsest  of  her  sex. 

Soph.  Spare  thy  reproach — 'Tis  cruel  thus  to 
lose. 
In  rankling  discord,  and  ungenerous  strife, 
The  few  remaining  moments  that  divide  nie 
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From  the  most  loathed  of  evils,  Roman  bondage  ! — 
i  es,  shut  thy  heart  against  ine  ;  shut  thy  heart 
Against  compassion,  uvcry  human  thought, 
Even  recollected  love  :  yet  know,  rash  youth  ! 
That  wlien  thou  seest  me  swell  their  lofty  triumph, 
Thou  seest  thyself  in  nio.     This  is  my  day  ; 
To-morrow  will  be  tiiine      But  here,  be  sure, 
Here  will  1  lie  on  this  vile  earth  forlorn, 
Of  hope  abandon'd,  since  desjjised  by  thee  ; 
These  locks  all  loose  and  sordid  in  the  dust  ; 
This  sullied  bosom  growing  to  the  ground  ; 
Till  the  remorseless  soldier  comes,  more  fierce 
From  recent  blood  ;  and,  in  thy  very  eye, 
Lays  raging  his  rude  sanguinary  grasp 
Ontheseweak  limbs,and  tortures  them  with  chains. 
Then  if  no  friendly  steel,  no  nectar'd  draught 
Of  deadly  poison,  can  eidarge  my  soul, 
It  will  indignant  burst  from  a  slave's  body, 
And,  join'd  to  mighty  Dido,  scorn  ye  all. 

jMas.  OhjSophonisba  !  'tis  not  safe  to  hear  thee  ; 
And  1  mistook  my  heart,  to  trust  it  thus. 
Hence  let  me  fly. 

Soph.  You  shall  not,  IMasinissa  ! 

Here  will  I  liold  you,  tremble  here  for  ever  ; 
Here  unremitting  grow,  till  you  consent. 
And  canst  thou  think,  oh  !  canst  thou  think  to  leave 
Exposed,  defenceless,  wretched,  here  alone,    [me, 
A  prey  to  Romans  flush'd  with  blood  and  conquest, 
The  subject  of  their  scorn,  or  baser  love  \ 
Sure  Masinissa  cannot  :  and  though  changed, 
Though  cold  as  that  averted  look  he  wears. 
Sure  love  can  ne'er  in  generous  breasts  be  lost 
To  that  degree,  as  not  from  shame  and  outrage 
To  save  what  once  they  loved. 

JMus.  Enchantment!  madness!  — 

What  wouldst  thou,  Sophonisba  ? — 0  my  heart ! 
My  treacherous  heart  ! 

Soph.  What  would  I,  JIasinissa  ? — 

My  mean  request  sits  blushing  on  my  check. 
To  be  thy  slave,  young  prince,  is  what  I  beg  ; 
Here  Sophonisba  kneels  to  be  tliy  slave  ; 
Yet  kneels  in  vain. — But  thou'rt  a  slave  thyself, 
And  canst  not  from  the  Romans  save  one  woman  ; 
Her  who  was  once  the  triumph  of  thy  soul, 
Ere  they  seduced  it  by  their  lying  glory. 
Immortal  gods  !  and  am  I  fallen  so  low  ? 
Scoin'd  by  a  lover  ?  by  the  man  whom  once 
My  heart,  alas  !  too  mnch  inclined  to  love. 
Before  he  sunk  into  the  slave  of  Rome  ? — 
Nought  can  he  worth  this  l)aseness,  life  nor  empire. 
1  loathe  me  for  it. — On  this  kinder  earth 
Then  leave  me,  leave  me  to  despair  and  death  ! 

Max.  I   cannot  bear  her  tears. — Rise,  quickly 
\\\  all  the  conquering  majesty  of  charms,      [rise  ; 
O  Sojdionisba  !  rise  ;  while  here  I  swear, 
By  the  tremendous  powers  tliat  rule  mankind  ! 
By  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell  !  by  love  and  gloi;y  ! 
The  Romans  shall  not  hurt  you — Romans  cannot  ; 
For  Rome  is  generous  as  the  gods  themselves  ; 
.\nd  honours,  not  insults,  a  generous  foe. 
Vet,  since  you  dread  them,  take  this  royal  hand. 
The  vledge  of  surety,  by  which  kings  are  bound  ; 
By  which  I  hold  you  mine,  and  vow  to  treat  vou. 
With  all  the  softness  of  remi  inber'd  love. 
All  that  can  soothe  thy  fate,  and  make  thee  happy. 
Soph.  I  thank  tlu-e,  Masinissa  :  now  tlie  same, 
The  same  bright  youth,  exa'ted,  full  of  soul. 
With  whom,  in  haiii)ier  days,  I  used  to  i)ass 
Tlie  tender  hour  ;  while,  dawning  i'air  in  love. 
All  song  and  sweeti;es8,  life  set  joyous  out ; 


Ere  the  black  tempest  of  ambition  rose, 
And  drove  us  different  ways.^ — Thus  dress'd  in  war, 
In  nodding  plumes,  o'ercust  with  sullen  thought, 
With  purposed  vengeance  dark,  I  knew  thee  not  ; 
But  now  breaks  out  the  beauteous  sun  anew, 
The  gay  Numidian  shines,  who  warin'd  me  once, 
Whosa  love  was  glory. — Vain  ideas,  hence  ! 
Long  since,  my  heart,  to  nobler  passions  known, 
Has  your  acquaintance  scorn'd. 

Mas.  Oh  !  while  you  talk, 

Enchanting  fair  one  !  my  deluded  thought 
Runs  back  to  days  of  love  ;  when  fancy  still 
Found  worlds  of  beauty,  ever  rising  new 
To  the  transported  eye  :  when  flattering  hope 
Form'd  endless  prospects  of  increasing  bliss  ; 
And  still  the  credulous  heart  believed  them  all. 
Even  more  than  love  could  promise. — But  the  scene 
Is  full  of  danger  for  a  youthful  eye  ; 
I  must  not,  dare  not,  will  not  look  that  way  : 
O  hide  it,  wisdom,  glory,  from  my  view  ! 
Or  in  sweet  ruin  I  shall  sink  again. 

Distemper  clouds  thy  cheek  ;  thy  colour  goes. — ^ 
Retire,  and  from  the  troubles  of  the  day 
Repose  thy  weary  soul,  worn  out  with  care. 
And  rough  uidiappy  thought. 

Sop/i.  May  Masinissa 

Ne'er  want  the  goodness  he  has  shown  to  me. 


SCENE  in. 
Masinissa,  Narva. 

Mtis.  The  danger's  o'er  :  I've  heard  tlie  siren's 
Yet  still  to  virtue  hold  my  steady  course,     [song  ; 
I  mark'd  thy  kind  concern,  thy  friendly  fears, 
And  own  them  just ;  for  she  has  beauty,  Narva, 
So  full,  so  perfect,  with  so  great  a  soul 
Infornrd,  so  i-aised  with  animating  spirit. 
As  strikes  like  lightning  from  the  hand  of  Jove, 
And  raises  love  to  glory. 

A^flr.  Ah,  my  prince  1 

Too  true,  it  is  too  true  ;  her  fatal  charms 
Are  powerful,  and  to  Masinissa's  heart 
Know  but  too  well  the  way.     And  art  tlK/U  sure. 
That  the  soft  poison,  which  within  thy  veins 
Lay  uncxtinguish'd,  is  not  roused  anew. 
Is  not  this  moment  working  through  thy  soul  ? 
Dost  thou  not  love  ?  —  Confess. 

]\Ias.  What  said  my  friend 

Of  jioison  ? — love  ?  —  of  loving  Sophonisba  ? — 
Yes,  I  admire  her,  wonder  at  her  beauty, 
And  he  who  does  not  is  as  dull  as  earth. 
The  cold  unanimated  form  of  man. 
Ere  lighted  up  with  the  celestial  fire. 
Where'er  she  goes,  still  admiration  gazes, 
And  listens  while  she  talks.     Even  thou  thyself. 
Who  saw'.st  her  with  the  malice  of  a  friend. 
Even  thou  thyself  admirest  her. — Dost  thou  n(/t?— 
Say,  speak  sincerely. 

Nar.  She  lias  charms  indeed  ; 

But  has  she  charms  like  virtue  I  Though  majesticj 
Does  she  conmiand  us  with  a  force  like  glory  ? 

Mas.   All  glory's  in  her  eye  !   Perfection  thenca 
Looks  from  its  throne  ;  and  on  her  ample  brow 
Sits  majesty.     Her  features  glow  with  life. 
Warm  with  heroic  soul.     Her  mien  !  she  walks 
As  when  a  towering  goddess  treads  the  earth. 
But  whei:  her  language  flows  ;  when  such  a  mind 
Descends  to  soothe,  to  sigh,  to  weep,  to  grasp 
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The  tottering  knee  !  oh  !  Narva,  Narva,  oh  ! 
Expression  here  is  dumb. 

]^ar.  Alas  !  my  lord, 

Is  this  the  talk  of  sober  admiration  1 
Are  these  the  sallies  of  a  heart  at  ease  ? 
Of  Scipio's  friend  ?    Is  this  thy  steady  virtue  ? 

Mas.  I  tell  thee  once  again,  too  cautious  man, 
That  when  a  woman  begs,  a  matchless  woman, 
A  woman  once  beloved,  a  fallen  queen, 
A  Sophonisba  !   when  she  twines  her  charms 
Around  our  soul,  and  all  her  power  of  looks. 
Of  tears,  of  sighs,  of  softness,  plays  upon  us  ; 
He's  more  or  less  than  man  who  can  resist  her. 
For  me,  my  steadfast  soul  approves,  nay  more, 
Exults  in  the  protection  it  has  promised  : 
And  nought,though  plighted  honour  did  not  bind  me, 
Should  shake  the  virtuous  purpose  of  my  heart ; 
Nought,  by  the  avenging  gods  !  who  heard  my  vow, 
And  hear  me  now  again. 

Nar.  And  was  it  then 

For  this  you  conquer'd  ? 

Mao.  Yes,  and  triumph  in  it. 

This  was  my  fondest  wish  ;  the  very  jjoint, 
The  plume  of  glory,  the  delicious  prize 
Of  bleeding  years.     I  must  have  been  a  brute, 
A  greater  monster  than  Numidia  breeds, 
A  horror  to  myself ;  if,  on  the  ground,  ^ 
Cast  vilely  from  me,  I  the  illustrious  fair 
Had  left  to  bondage,  bitterness,  and  death. 
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Nor  is  there  aught  in  war  worth  what  I  feel ; 
In  pomp  and  hollow  state,  like  the  sweet  sens© 
Of  infelt  bliss,  which  the  reflection  gives  me. 
Of  saving  thus  such  excellence  and  beauty 
From  what  her  generous  soul  abhoi-s  the  most. 

Nar.  My  friend !  my  royal  lord  !  alas !  you  slide, 
You  sink  from  virtue. — On  the  giddy  brink 
Of  fate  you  stand. — One  step,  and  all  is  lost ! 

M'as.  No  more,  no  more  !  if  this  is  being  lost. 
And  rushing  down  the  precipice  of  fate. 
Then  down  I  go,  far,  far  beyond  the  reach 
Of  scrupulous  dull  precaution. — Leave  me,  Narva : 
I  want  to  be  alone,  to  find  some  shade. 
Some  solitary  gloom  ;  there  to  shake  off 
These  harsh  tumultuous  cares  that  vex  my  life, 
This  sick  ambition  on  itself  recoiling  ; 
And  there  to  listen  to  the  gentle  voice, 
The  sigh  of  peace,  something,  I  know  not  what, 
That  whispers  transport  to  my  heart. — Farewell. 


SCENE  IV. 

Nar.  (alnne.)  Struck,  and  he  knows  it  not. — So 
when  the  field, 
Elate  in  heart,  the  warrior  scorns  to  yield  ; 
The  streaming  blood  can  scarce  convince  his  eyeSj 
Nor  will  he  feel  the  wound  by  which  he  dies. 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  I. 


3fas.  {(tlone.)  In   vain  I  wander  through  the 
shade  for  peace  ; 
'Tis  with  the  calm  alone,  the  pure  of  heart. 
That  there  the  goddess  talks  : — but  in  my  breast. 
Some  busy  thought,  some  secret  eating  pang. 
Still  restless  throbs  ;  on  Sophonisba  still 
Earnest,  intent,  devoted  all  to  her. — 
What  may  this  mean  ? — 'tis  love,  almighty  love  ! 
Iloturning  on  me  with  a  sti"onger  tide. 
Come  to  my  breast,  thou  rosy,  smiling  god  ! 
Come  unconfined  !  bring  all  thy  joys  along. 
All  thy  soft  cai'cs,  and  mix  them  copious  here. — 
Quick,  let  me  fly  to  her  ;  and  there  forget 
This  tedious  absence,  war,  ambition,  noise. 
Friendship  itself,  the  vanity  of  fame, 
And  all  but  love — for  love  is  more  than  all. 


SCENE  II. 
JLasinissa,  Nauva. 

Mas.  Welcome  again. my  friend. — Come  nearer, 
Narva  ; 
Lend  me  thine  arm,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all ; 
Unfold  my  secret  heart,  whose  every  pulse 
With  Sophonisba  beats — Nay,  hear  me  out. — 
Swift,  as  I  mused,  the  conflagration  spread  ; 
At  once  too  strong,  too  gcnei-al,  to  be  (juench'd. 
I  love,  and  I  approve  it  ;  doat  ujion  her  ; 
Even  think  these  minutes  lost  I  talk  with  thee. 
Heavens  !  what  emotions  have  possess'd  my  soul ! 
Snatch'd  by  a  moment  into  years  of  passion. 


Nar.  Ah,  Masinissa  ! 

Mas.  Argue  not  against  me. 

Talk  down  the  circling  winds  tliat  lift  the  desert ; 
And  when,  by  lightning  fired,  the  forests  blaze. 
Talk  down  the  flame,  but  not  my  stronger  love. 
I  have  for  love  a  thousand  thousand  reasons, 
Dear  to  the  heart  and  potent  o'er  the  soul. 
My  every  thought,  reflection,  memory,  all 
Arc  a  perpetual  spring  of  tenderness  ; 
Oh,  Sophonisba  !  I  am  wholly  thine. 

Nar.  Is  this  deceitful  day  then  come  to  nought. 
This  day  that  set  thee  on  a  double  throne  ? 
That  gave  thee  Syphax  chain'd,  thy  deadly  foe  ? 
With  perfect  conquest  crown'd  thee,  perfect  glory' 
Is  it  so  soon  eclipsed  ?     And  does  yon  sun. 
Yon  setting  sun,  who  this  fair  morning  saw  thee 
Ride  through  the  ranks  of  long- extended  war. 
As  radiant  as  himself  ;  and  when  the  storm 
Began,  beheld  thee  tread  the  rising  surge 
Of  battle  high,  and  drive  it  on  the  foe; 
Does  he  now,  blushing,  see  thee  sunk  so  weak  ? 
Caught  in  a  smile  ?  the  captive  of  a  look  ? — 
I  cannot  name  it  without  t>uvrs. 

Mas.  Away ! 

I'm  sick  of  wai",  of  the  deotroying  trade, 
Smoothed  o'er  and  gilded  with  the  name  of  glory. 
In  vain  you  spread  the  martial  field  to  me. 
My  happier  eyes  are  turn'd  another  way, 
Behold  it  not ;  or,  if  they  do,  behold  it 
Shrunk  up,  far  off,  a  visionary  scene  ; 
As  to  the  waking  man  appears  the  dream. 

Nar.  Or  rather  as  realities  appear, 
The  virtue,  pomji,  and  dignities  of  life, 
In  sick  disordcr'd  dreams. 

Mas.  Think  not  I  sccra 
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The  task  of  hcroe?,  when  oppression  rafjes. 

And  lawless  violence  confounds  tlic  world. 

Wlio  would  not  bleed  witli  tr;uis])nrtfor  his  country, 

Tear  every  tender  juission  from  Iiis  heart, 

And  gi'catly  die  to  make  a  people  happy, 

Ouj^lit  not  to  taste  of  happiness  himself, 

And  is  low-soul'd  indeed. — But  sure,  my  friend, 

There  is  a  time  for  love  ;  or  life  were  vile, 

A  tedious  circle  of  unjoyous  days, 

With  senseless  luirry  fill'd,  distasteful,  wretched  ; 

Till  love  comes  sniilinp;  in,  and  brings  his  sweets. 

His  healing  s)veets,  soft  cares,  transporting  joys, 

That  make  the  poor  account  of  life  complete, 

And  Justify  the  gods. 

J\''rtr.                          Mistaken  prince, 
I  blame  not  love.     But 

Alas.  Slander  not  my  passion. 

I've  suffer'd  thee  too  far. — Take  heed,  old  man; — 
Love  will  not  bear  an  accusation,  Nai'va. 

Nar.    I'll    speak    the   truth,   when   trutli   and 
friendship  call, 
Nor  fear  thy  frown  unkind.     Thou  hast  no  right 
To  Sophonisba  ;  she  belongs  to  Rome. 

\t(is.  Ha  !  she  belongs  to  Rome. — 'Tis  true. — 
My  thoughts, 
^Vlicre  have  you  wander'd,  not  to  think  of  tliis? 
Think  ere  I  promised  '\  ere  I  loved  I — Confusion  ! 

I  know  not  what  to  say I  should  have  loved, 

Thougli  Jove  in  muttering  thunder  had  forbid  it. 
But  Rome  will  not  refuse  so  small  a  boon. 
Whose  gifts  are  kingdoms  :  Rome  must  grant  it 
One  captive  to  my  wish,  one  poor  request ;    [sure. 
So  small  to  them,  but  oh !  so  dear  to  me. 
In  this  my  heart  confides. 

Nar.  Delusive  love  ! 

Through  what  wild  projects  is  the  frantic  mind 

Beguiled  by  thee And    think'st  thou  that  the 

Romans, 
The  senators  of  Rome,  these  gods  on  earth. 
Wise,  steady  to  the  right,  severely  just, 
All  uncorrupt,  and,  like  eternal  fate, 
Not  to  be  moved,  will  listen  to  the  sigh 
Of  idle  lo\-e?     They  who,  when  virtue  calls, 
Will  not  the  voice  itself  of  nature  hear. 
But  bid  their  children  bleed  before  their  cj'cs ; 
Will  they  regard  the  light  fantastic  pangs 
Of  a  fond  heart  ;  and  with  thy  kingdom  give  thee 
Their  most  inveterate  foe,  from  their  firm  side. 
Like  Syphax,  to  delude  thee,  and  the  point 
Of  their  own  bounty  on  themselves  to  turn  ? — 
Thou  canst  not  hope  it  sure. — Impossible  ! 

Mas.  What  shall   I   do  ? — Be  now  the  friend 
exerted. 
For  love  and  honour  press  me  ;  love  and  honour. 
All  that  is  dear  and  excellent  in  life. 
All  that  or  soothes  the  man  or  lifts  the  hero, 
Engage  my  soul. 

Nar.  Rash  was  your  vow,  my  lord. 

I  know  not  what  to  counsel.     When  you  vow'd, 
You  vow'd  what  was  not  in  your  power  to  grant  ; 
And  therefore  'tis  not  binding. 

A/a*.                                          Never  !  Never  ! 
Oh  never  will  I  falsify  that  vow  ! 
Ere  then  destruction  seize  me  ! — Yes,  ye  Romans, 
If  it  be  so,  there,  take  your  kingdoms  back, 
Your  friendship,  your  esteem,  all,  all  but  her. 

Hold — Let  me  think  a  while — It  shall  be  so! 
By  all  the  inspiring  gods  that  prompt  my  thought, 
This  \pv\  night  shall  solenmise  our  vows  ; 
And  the  next  joyous  sun  that  visits  Afric, 


See  Sophonisba  seated  on  my  throne. 

Then  must  they  spare  my  queen. — They  will  not, 

surely, 
They  will  not  dare  to  force  my  consort  from  me. 

Nar.  And  is  it  possible  ? — Ye  gods  that  rule  us! 
Can  M'isinissa,  in  his  pride  of  youth. 
In  his  meridian  glory  shining  wide. 
The  light  of  Afric,  can  the  friend  of  Scipio 
Take  a  false  woman  to  his  nuptial  bed, 
Who  scorn'd  him  for  a  tyrant  old  and  ci-uei. 
His  rancorous  foe,  and  gave  her  untouch'd  bloom, 
Her  spring  of  charms,  to  Syphax  ? 

J^Ius.  Cursed  remembrance  ! 

This,  this,  has  thrown  a  serpent  to  my  heart. 
While  it  o'erflow'd  with  tenderness,  with  joy. 
With  all  the  sweetness  of  exulting  love  : 
Now  nought  but  gall  is  there,  and  burning  poison. — 
Yes,  it  was  so. — Curse  on  her  vain  ambition ! 
What  had  her  meddling  sex  to  do  with  states  ? 
Forsook  for  him,  just  gods  !  for  hateful  Syphax, 
My  tender  faithful  love  for  his  gross  passion  ! 
The  thought  is  hell! — Oh,  I  had  treasured  up 
A  world  of  indignation,  years  of  scorn  ; 
But  her  sad  suppliant  witchcraft  soothed  it  down. — 
Where  is  she  now,  that  it  may  burst  upon  her  ? 
Haste,  bring  her  to  me;  though  my  plighted  faith 
Shall  save  her  from  the  Romans,  yet  I'll  tell  her, 
That  I  will  never,  never  see  her  more  ! — 

Ha !   there  she  comes Pernicious  fair  one  t — 

Leave  me. 


SCENE  in. 
Sophonisba,  Masinissa 

Soph.  Forgive  this  quick-  i-eturn The  rage, 

confusion. 
And  mingled  pa.ssions  of  this  luckless  day. 
Made  me  forget  another  warm  request 
I  had  to  beg  of  generous  Masinis.sa  : 
For  oh  !  to  whom,  save  to  the  generous,  can 
The  miserable  fly  ? — But  much  disturb'd 
You  look,  and  scowl  upon  me  a  denial. 
Repentance  frowns  on  your  contracted  brow; 
Ali-eady,  weary  of  my  sinking  fate. 
You  seem  to  droop  ;  and  for  unhappy  Sj'phax 
I  shall  im.piore  in  vain. 

Mas.  For  Syphax  ?  vengeance ! 

And  canst  thoumention  him  1  Oh!  grant  me  breath. 

Soph.   I   know,  young  prince,  how  deep  he  has 
provoked  thco ; 
How  keen  he  sought  thy  youth  ;  through  what  a  fire 
Of  g-reat  distress,  from  which  you  come  the  brighter. 

On  mere  indifferent  objects,  common  bounty 
Will  shower  relief  ;  but  when  our  bitterest  foe 
Lies  sunk,  disarm'd,  and  desolate,  then  !  then! 
To  feel  the  mercies  of  a  pitying  god. 
To  raise  him  from  the  dust,  and  that  best  w.iy 
To  triumph  o'er  him,  is  heroic  goodness. 
Oh,  let  unhappy  Syphax  touch  thy  heart. 
Victorious  M;isiuissa  ! 

Mas.  Monstrous  this  ! 

Still  dost  thou  blast  me  with  that  cursed  name  I 
The  very  name  thy  conscious  guilt  should  shun. 

Had  he  but  driven  me  from  my  native  throne. 
From  regal  iiomp  and  luxtn-y,  to  dwell 
Among  the  forest  beasts  ;  to  bear  the  beam 
Of  red  Numidian  suns,  and  the  dank  dew 
Of  cold  unshelter'd  nights  :  to  mix  with  wolves. 
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To  hunt  with  hungry  tigers  for  my  prey, 

And  thirst  witli  dipsads  on  the  burning  sand  ; 

I  could  have  thank'd  liint  for  his  angry  lesson  ; 

The  fair  occasion  that  his  rage  afforded 

Of  learning  patience,  fortitude,  and  hope. 

Still  rising  stronger  on  incumbent  fate. 

But  there  is  one  unpardonable  outrage. 

That  scorches  up  the  tear  in  pity's  eye. 

And  even  sweet  mercy's  self  converts  to  gall. 

I  cannot — will  not  name  it. — Down  my  heart. 

My  swelling  heart  ! 

Soph.  Ah  !  whence  this  sudden  storm. 

That  hurries  all  thy  soul  ? 

Alas.  And  dost  thou  ask? 

Ask  thy  own  faithless  heart  ;  snatch'd  from  my 
vows, 

From  the  warm  wishes  of  my  springing  youth. 

And  given  to  that  old  hated  monster  Syphax — 

Perfidious  Sophonisba  ! 

Soph.  Nay,  no  more  ; 

With  too  much  truth  I  can  return  thy  charge. 

Why  didst  thou  drive  me  to  that  cruel  choice  ■. 

Why  leave  me,  with  my  country,  to  destruction  1 

Why   break    thy  love,  thy  faith,   and   join    the 
Romans  ? 
3fas.  By  heavens  !  the  Romans  were  my  better 
genius. 

Saved  me  from  shame,  andform'd  my  youth  toglory. 

But  for  the  Romans,  1  had  been  a  savage, 

A  wretch  like  Syphax,  a  forgotten  thing. 

The  tool  of  Carthage. 

Soph.  Meddle  not  with  Carthage, 

Impatient  youth  !  for  that  I  will  not  bear  ; 
Though  I  am  here  thy  slave,  I  will  not  bear  it. 

Not  one  base  word  of  Carthage — on  thy  soul  ! 
Mas.  How  vain  thy  frenzy !  —  Go,  command 
thy  slaves. 
Thy  fools,  thy  Sj-phaxes  :  but  T  will  speak. 
Speak  loud  of  Carthage,  call  it  false,  ungenerous. 

The  Romans  are  the  light,  the  glory 

Soph.  '       Romans  ! 

Perdition  on  tl;e  Romans  ! — on  their  friends  ! 
On  all — but  thee.     The  Romans  are  the  scourge 
Of  the  vext  world,  destroyers  of  mankind. 
And  all  beneath  the  smooth  dissembling  mask 
Of  justice  and  compassion!  as  if  slave 
Was  but  another  name  for  civilised. 
Against  her  t}Tant  power,  each  generous  sword 
Of  every  nation  should  be  drawn. — While  Carthage 
Unblcmish'd  rises  on  the  base  of  commerce, 
Founds  her  fair  empire  on  that  common  good. 
And  asks  of  Heaven  nought  but  the  winds  and  tides 
To  carry  plenty,  letters,  science,  wealth, 
Civility,  and  grandeur,  round  the  world. 

3Ias.  No  more   compare  them  ;  for  the  gods 
Declare  for  Rome.  [themselves 

Soph.  It  was  not  always  so. 

The  gods  declared  for  Hannibal,  when  Italy 
Blazed  all  around  him,  all  her  streams  ran  blood; 
And  when  at  Trebia,  Thrasymene,  and  Cannoe, 
The  Carthaginian  sword  with  Roman  blood 
Was  drunk. — Oh  !  that  he  then,  on  that  dread  day, 
While  lifeless  consternation  blacl;en'd  Rome, 
Had  razed  the  accursed  city  to  the  grouud. 
And  saved  the  world  ! — When  will  it  come  again, 
A  day  so  glorious,  and  so  big  with  vengeance 
On  those  my  soul  abhors  ? 

Mas.  Avert  it.  Heaven  ! 
The  Romans  not  enslave,  but  save  the  world 
From  Cartha^rinian  rase . 


Soph.  I'll  bear  no  more  I 

Nor  tenderness,  nor  life,  nor  liberty. 

Nothing  shall  make  me  bear  it Rather,  rather^ 

Detested  as  ye  are,  ye  Romans,  take  me  ; 
Oh  !  pitying  take  me  to  your  nobler  chains. 
And  save  me  from  this  abject  youth,  your  slavel— 
How  canst  thou  kill  me  thus  ? 

Mas.  I  meant  it  not. 

I  only  meant  to  tell  thee,  haughty  fair  one  ! 
How  this  alone  might  bind  me  to  the  Romans  ; 
That,  in  a  frail  and  sliding  hour,  they  snatch'd  m© 
From  the  perdition  of  thy  love,  which  fell. 
Like  baleful  lightning,  where  I  most  could  wish. 
And  proved  destruction  to  my  mortal  foe. — 
Oh,  pleasing  !  fortunate  ! 

Soph.  I  thank  them  too. 

By  heavens  !  for  once,  I  love  them  ;  since  they 

turn'd 
My  better  thoughts  from  thee  ;  thou— but  I  will  not 
Give  thee  the  name  thy  mean  servility 
From  my  just  scorn  deserves. 

Afas.  Oh  !  freely  call  me 

By  every  name  thy  fury  can  inspire  ; 
Delight  me  with  thy  hate. — I  love  no  more — 

It  will  not  hurt  me,  Sophonisba. Love! 

Long  since  I  gave  it  to  the  passing  winds. 
And  would  not  be  a  lover  for  the  world. 
A  lover  is  the  very  fool  of  nature. 
Made  sick  by  his  own  wantoLnoss  of  thought. 
His  fever'd  IFancy  :  while,  to  your  own  charms 
Imputing  all,  you  swell  with  boundless  pride. 
Shame  on  the'wretch  I   lie  should  be  driven  from 
To  live  with  Asian  slaves,  iu  one  soft  herd  ;  [men. 
All  worthless,  all  ridiculous  together. 

For  me  this  moment  hero  I  nican  to  bid 
Farewell,  a  glad  farewell,  to  love  and  thee. 

Soph .  With  all  my  soul,  farewell  1— Yet  ere  you  go, 
Know  that  my  spirit  burns  as  high  as  thine. 
As  high  to  glory,  and  as  low  to  love. 
Thy  promises  are  void  ;  and  I  absolve  thee, 
Here  in  the  presence  of  the  listenmg  gods. — 
Take  thy  repented  vows. — To  proud  Cornelia 
I'd  rather  be  a  slave,  to  Scipio's  mother. 
Than  queen  of  all  Numidia,  by  the  favour 
Of  him  who  dares  insult  the  helpless  thus. 

IPaK.tinir. 

Still  dost  thou  stay  1  behold  me  then  again, 
Hopeless  and  wild,  a  lost  abandon'd  slave. 
And  now  thy  brutal  purpose  must  be  gain'd. 
Away,  thou  cruel  and  ungenerous,  go  ! 

Mas.  No,  not  for  worlds  would  I   resume  my 
Dishonour  blast  me  then  !  all  kind  of  ills     [vow  ! 
Fill  up  my  cup  of  bitterness  and  shame. 
When  I  resign  thee  to  triumphant  Rome. 

Oh,  lean  not  thus  dejected  to  the  ground  ! 
The  sight  is  misery.— What  roots  me  here  ? 

[_Aside^ 

Alas  !  I  have  urged  my  foolish  heart  too  far  ; 
And  love  depress'd,  recoils  with  greater  force — 
Oh,  Sophonisba ! 

Soph.  By  thy  pride  she  dies 

Inhuman  prince  ! 

Mas.  Thine  is  the  triumph,  love  ! 

By  heaven  and  earth  !  I  cannot  hold  it  more. 
Wretch  that  I  was,  to  crush  the  unhappy  thus  ; 
The  fairest  too,  the  dearest  of  her  se.x  ; 
For  whom  my  soul  could  die. — Turn,  quickly  turn, 
O  Sophonisba  !  my  beloved  !  my  glory  ! 
Turn  and  forgive  the  violence  of  love, 
Of  love  that  knows  no  Dounds  ! 
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Soph.  Ai!<l  can  it  be  I 

Can  that  soft  passion  pi-ovc  so  fierce  of  Iioart, 
As  on  the  tears  of  misery,  the  sif,''.is 
Of  death,  to  feast  ;  to  torture  what  it  loves  ? 

Mas.  Yes,  it  can  be,  thou  goddess  of  my  soul, 
Whose  each  emotion  is  but  varied  love  ; 
All  over  love,  its  powers,  its  passions,  ail ; 
Its  anger,  indignation,  fury,  love  ; 
Its  pride,  disdain,  even  detestation,  love  : 
And  when  it,  wild,  resolves  to  love  no  more, 
Then  is  the  triumi)h  of  excessive  love. 

Didst  thou  not  mark  me,  mark  the  dubious  rage 
That  tore  my  heart  witli  anguish  while  ]  talk'd  '. 
Tliou  didst  ;  and  must  forgive  so  kind  a  fault. — 
What  would  thy  trembling  lips  ? 

Soph.  Oh!  let  mo  die.— 

For  such  another  storm,  so  much  contempt 
Thrown  out  on  Carthage,  so  much  jjraise  on  Rome, 
Were  worse  than  death.  Why  should  I  longer  tire 
]My  weary  iate  '     The  most  relentless  Roman 
What  could  he  more  ? 

Mas.  0  Sophonisba,  hear  ! 

Sec  me  thy  suppliant  now.     Talk  not  of  death, 
I  have  no  life  but  thee. — Alas  !  alas  ! 
Hadst  thou  a  little  tenderness  for  me. 
The  smallest  part  of  what  I  feel,  thou  wouldst — 
(What  wouldst  thou  not)  forgive  ?   But  how  indeed. 
How  can  I  hope  it  ?     Yet  I  from  this  moment 
Will  so  devote  ray  being  to  thy  pleasure. 
So  live  alone  to  gain  thee,  that  thou  must, 
If  there  is  human  nature  in  thy  breast, 
Feel  some  relenting  warmth. 

Soph.  Well,  well,  'tis  past : 

To  l)e  inexorable  suits  not  slaves. 

Jfas.  Spare,  spare  that  word  ;  it  stabs  me  to 
the  soul  ; 
My  crown,  my  life,  and  liberty  are  thine. 

Oh  !  give  my  passion  way  :  my  heart  is  full, 
Opi)ress'd  by  love  ;  and  I  could  number  tears, 
With  all  the  dews  that  sprinkle  o'er  the  morn. 
Oh  !  thou  hast  melted  down  my  stubborn  soul 
To  female  tenderness. — Enough,  enough. 
Have  we  been  cheated  by  the  trick  of  state. 
For  Rome  and  Carthage  sutt'er'd  much  too  long ; 
And,  led  by  gaudy  phantoms,  wander'd  far, 
I'ar  from  our  bliss.      But  now  since  met  again, 
Since  here  I  hold  thee,  circle  all  perfection 
In  these  blcss'd  arms  ;  since  fate  too  presses  hard, 
Since  Rome  and  slavery  drive  thee  to  the  brink. 
Let  this  immediate  night  exchange  our  vows. 


Secure  my  bliss,  our  future  fortunes  blend  ; 
Set  thee,  the  (pieeii  of  beauty,  on  my  throne. 
And  on  these  lovely  brows,  for  empire  form'd, 
Place  Afric's  noblest  crown. — A  wretched  gift, 
To  what  my  love  would  give. 

Sopli.  What!  niarrv  thee! 

This  night  ? 

Jlfas.  Thou  dear  one  !  yes,  this  very  night 

Let  injured  Hymen  have  his  rights  restored, 
And  bind  our  broken  vows. — Think,  serious  think 
On  what  I  plead. — A  thousand  reasons  urge. — 
Captivity  dissolves  thy  former  marriage; 
And  if  the  meanest  vulgar  thus  are  fi-eed, 
Can  Soiihonisba,  to  a  slave,  to  Syphax  ! 
The  most  exalted  of  her  sex,  be  bound  ? 
Besides  it  is  the  best,  perhaps  sole  way, 
To  save  thee  from  the  Romans ;  and  must  sure 
Bar  their  pretensions  :  or  if  ruin  comes, 
To  perish  with  thee  is  to  perish  happy. 

Soph.  Yet  must  I  still  insist — — 

Mas.  It  shall  be  so. 

I  know  thy  purpose  ;  it  would  jilcad  for  Syphax. 
He  shall  have  all,  thou  dearest  !  shall  liave  all, 
Crowns,  trifles,  kingdoms,  all  again,  but  thee. 
But  thee,  thou  more  than  all  !  [Aside. 

Soph.  Bear  witness.  Heaven  ! 

This  is  alone  for  Carthage.  [To  hi»u 

Gain'd  by  goodness, 
I  may  be  thine.     Expect  no  love,  no  sighing. 
Perhaps,  hereafter,  1  may  learn  again 
To  hold  th.ee  dear.     If  on  tliese  terms  thou  canst, 
Here  take  me,  take  me  to  thy  wishes. 

Alas.  Yes, 

Yes,  Sophonisba  !  as  a  wretch  takes  life 
From  off  the  rack. — All  wild  with  frantic  joy. 
Thus  hold  thee,  press  thee  to  my  bounding  heai't; 

And  bless  the  bounteous  gods Can  Heaven  give 

more  I 
Oh  happy  !  happy  !  happy  ! — Come,  my  fair, 
This  ready  miimte  sees  thy  will  pei-form'd  ; 
From  Syphax  knocks  his  chains ;  and  I  myself, 
Even  in  his  favour,  will  request  the  Romans. 

Oh,  thou  hast  smiled  my  passions  into  peace  ! — 
So,  while  conflicting  winds  embroil'd  the  seas, 
In  perfect  bloom,  warm  with  immortal  blood, 
Young  Venus  rear'd  her  o'er  the  raging  flood: 
She  smiled  around,  like  thine  lier  beauties  glow'd; 
When  smooth,  in  gentle  swells,  the  sui-ges  flosv'd; 
Sunk,  by  degi-ess,  into  a  liquid  plain, 
And  one  bright  calm  sat  ti'embling  on  the  main. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 

SOPHO.VISOA,    PlUE.NISSA. 

Phcen.  Hail  !  queen  ot  Masrcsylia  once  again. 
And  fair  Massylia  join'd.     This  rising  day 
Saw  Sophonisba,  from  the  height  of  life. 
Thrown  to  the  very  brink  of  slavery  ; 
State,  honours,  armies  vanish'd,  nothing  left 
But  her  own  great  unconquerable  mind. 
And  yet,  ere  evening  comes,  to  larger  power 
Restored,  I  see  my  royal  friend,  and  kneel 
In  grateful  homage  to  the  gods,  and  her. 

Ye  powers,  what  awful  changes  often  mark 
Tlie  fortunes  of  tlic  great ! 


Soph.  PhcEuissa,  true  ; 

'Tis  awful  all,  the  wondrous  work  of  fate. 
But,  ah  !  this  sudden  marriage  damps  my  soul : 
I  like  if  not,  that  wild  preci])itance 
Of  youth,  that  ardour,  that  inqietuous  stream 
In  which  his  love  return'd.     At  first,  my  friend, 
He  vainly  raged  with  disajqtointed  love  ; 
And,  as  the  hasty  storm  subsided,  then 
To  softness  varied,  to  returning  fondness, 
To  sighs,  to  tears,  to  supplicating  vows. 
But  all  his  vows  were  idle,  till  at  last 
He  shook  my  heart  by  Rome. — To  be  Ms  queen 
Could  only  save  me  from  tht-ir  horrid  power.. 
And  there  is  madness  in  that  thought,  enough 
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In  that  strong  thought  alone  to  make  me  I'un 
From  nature. 

Phoen.  Was  it  not  auspicious,  madam  ; 

Just  as  we  hoped,  just  as  our  wishes  plann'd  ? — 
Nor  let  your  spirits  sink  :  your  serious  hours, 
When  you  beliold  the  Roman  ravage  check'd. 
From  their  enchantment  Masinissa  freed, 
And  Carthage  mistress  of  tlie  world  again, 
This  marriage  will  approve :  then  will  it  rise 
In  all  its  glory,  virtuous,  wise,  and  great. 
While  happy  nations,  then  deliver'd,  join 
Their  loud  acclaim.  And,  had  the  bless'd  occasion 
Neglected  flown,  where  now  had  been  your  hopes, 
Your  liberty,  your  country,  where  your  all  ? 
Think  well  of  this  ;  you  cannot  but  exult 
In  what  is  done. 

Soph.  So  may  my  hopes  succeed, 

As  love  alone  to  Carthage,  to  the  public. 
Led  me  a  marriage-victim  to  the  temple, 
And  justifies  my  vows  ! — Ha  !  Syphax  here  ! — 

What  would  his  rage  with  me  ? — Phcenissa,  stay 

But  this  one  trial  more. — Heroic  truth, 
ijupport  me  now  ! 


SCENE  II. 


Syphax,  Sophonisea,  Phcenissa. 

Syph.  You  seem  to  fly  mc,  madam, 

To  shun  my  gratulations. — Here  I  come. 
To  join  the  general  joy ;  and  I,  sure  I, 
Who  have  to  dotage,  have  to  ruin  loved  you, 
JIust  talve  a  tender  part  in  your  success. 
In  your  recover'd  state. 

Soph.  'Tis  very  well ; 

I  thank  you,  sir. 

Si/ph.  And  gentle  Masinissa, 

Say,  will  he  prove  a  very  coming  fool ; 
AH  pliant,  all  devoted  to  your  will  ; 
A  duteous  wretch  like  Syphax?— Ha!  not  moved! 
Sj^ealc,  thou  perfidious  !  canst  thou  bear  it  thus, 
With  such  a  steady  countenance  ?  canst  thou 
Here  see  the  man  thou  hast  so  grossly  wrong'd, 
And  yet  not  sink  in  shame  ?  and  yet  not  shake 
In  every  guilty  nerve? 

Soph.  What  have  I  done. 

That  I  should  tremble  ?  that  I  should  not  dare 
To  bear  thy  presence  ? — Was  my  heart  to  blame, 
I'd  tremble  at  myself,  and  not  at  thee. 
Proud  man. — Nor  would  I  live  to  be  ashamed  ; 
For  of  all  evils,  to  the  generous,  shame 
Is  the  most  deadly  pang. — But  yon  behold 
My  late  engagement  with  a  jealous,  false. 
And  selfish  eye. 

Si/ph.  Avenging  Juno,  hear  ! 

And  canst  thou  think  to  justify  thyself? — 
I  blush  to  hear  thee,  traitress  ! 

Soph.  O  my  soul  ! 

Canst  thou  hear  this,  tliisbase  opprobrious  language. 
And  yet  be  tamely  calm  ? — Well,  for  this  once 
It  shall  be  so,  in  pity  to  thy  madness. — 
Impatient  spirit,  down! — Yes,  Syphax,  yes, 
Yes,  I  will  greatly  justify  myself: 
Even  by  the  consort  of  the  thundering  Jove, 
Who  binds  the  holy  marriage-vow,  be  judged  : 
And  every  generous  heart,  not  meanly  lost 
In  little  low  pursuits,  will  sure  absolve  mc. 
But  in  the  tempest  of  the  soul,  when  rage, 
Loud  indignation,  unaftentivc  pride, 


And  jealousy  confound  it,  how  can  then 
The  nobler  public  sentiments  be  heard  ? — 
Yet  let  me  tell  thee 

Svph.                           Thou  canst  tell  mo  nought. 
Away  !  away  !  nought  but  illusion,  falsehood 

Soph.  My  heart  will  burst,  in  justice  to  myself. 
If  here  I  speak  not :  though  thy  rage,  I  know, 
Can  never  be  convinced,  yet  shall  it  be 
Confounded. — What  •  must  I  i-enounce  my  freedom! 
Forego  the  power  of  doing  general  good  ? 
Yield  myself  up  the  slave,  the  barbarous  triumph. 
Of  insolent,  enraged,  inveterate  Rome  ? 
And  all  for  nothing  but  to  grace  thy  fall  ? 
Nay,  singly  perish,  to  retain  the  name. 
The  empty  title  of  a  captive's  wife  ? — 
For  thee,  the  Romans  may  be  mild  to  thee  ; 
But  I,  a  Carthaginian,  I,  whose  blood 
Holds  unrelenting  enmity  to  theirs  ; 
Who  have  myself  much  hurt  them,  and  who  live 
Only  to  work  them  woe  ;  what,  what  can  I 
Hope  from  their  vengeance,  but  the  very  dregs 
Of  the  worst  fate,  the  bitterness  of  bondage  ? 
Yet  thou,  kind  man,  thou  in  thy  generous  love. 
Wouldst  have  me  suffer  that ;  be  bound  to  thee. 
For  that  dire  end  alone,  beyond  the  stretch 
Of  nature  and  of  law. 

Si/ph.  Confusion  !  law  ! — 

I  l;now  the  laws  permit  thee  ;  the  gross  laws 
That  rule  the  vulgar. — I'm  a  captive  ;  true  ; 
And  t'.'.erefore  mayst  thou  plead  a  shameful  right 
To  lecro  me  to  my  chains. — But  say,  thou  base  one! 
Ungrateful,  say,  for  whom  am  I  a  captive  ? 
For  whom  has  batils  after  battle  bled  ! 
For  whom  my  crown,  my  kingdom,  and  my  all. 
Been  vilely  cast  away  ? — For  one,  ye  gods  ! 
Who  leaves  me  for  the  victor,  for  the  foe 
I  hold  in  utter  endless  detestation. 
Fire  !  fury  !  hell  ! — Oh,  I  am  richly  paid  ! 
But  this  it  is  to  love  a  woman — woman  ! 
The  source  of  all  disaster,  all  perdition  ! — 
Man  in  himself  is  social,  would  be  liajipy. 
Too  happy,  but  the  gods,  to  keep  him  wretched. 
Cursed  him  with  woman!  fond,  enchanting,  smootLb 
And  harmless-seeming  woman  ;  but  at  heax't 
All  poison,  serpents,  tigers,  furies,  all 
That  is  destructive,  in  one  breast  combined. 
And  gilded  o'er  with  beauty  ! 

Soph.  Hapless  man ! 

I  pity  thee  :  this  madness  only  stirs 
My  bosom  to  compassion,  not  to  rage. — 
Think  as  you  list  of  our  unhappy  sex. 
Too  much  subjected  to  your  tyrant  force  : 
Yet  know  that  all,  we  were  not  all  at  least 
Form'd  for  your  trifles,  for  your  wanton  hours ; 
Our  passions  too  can  sometimes  soar  above 
The  household  task  assign'd  us,  can  extend 
Beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  families. 
And  take  great  states  into  the  expanded  lieart. 
As  well  as  yours,  ye  partial  to  yourselves  ! 
And  this  is  my  support,  my  joy,  my  gloi'y  ; 
On  these  great  principles,  and  these  alone, 
I  still  du'ect  my  conduct. 

Si/ph.  False  as  hell ! 

I  loath  your  sex  when  it  pretends  to  virtue. 
You  talk  of  honour,  conscience,  j)atriotism  ! 
A  female  ])atriot  ! — Vanity  ! — absurd  ! — 
Even  doating  dull  credulity  would  laugh 
To  hear  you  prate.     Did  ever  woman  yet 
I'"()rm  any  better  purpose  in  her  thought. 
Than  how  to  please  her  pride  or  wanton  will  ? 
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Those  are  the  principles  on  which  you  act ; 
Yes,  tliose  alone. 

Soph.  Must  I  then,  must  I,  Sj-phax, 

Give  thee  a  bitter  proof  of  what  I  say  ? 
1  would  not  seem  to  lioighten  thy  distress, 
Not  in  the  least  insult  thee.     Thou  art  fallen. 
So  fate  severe  has  will'd  it,  fallen  by  me  ; 
I  therefore  have  been  patient  :  from  another. 
Such  language,  such  indignity,  had  fired 
My  soul  to  madness.     But  since  driven  so  far, 
I  must  remind  thy  blind,  injurious  rage. 

Of  our  unhappy  marriage 

Si/ph.  '  Darest  thou  name  it, 

Alter  such  pei-fidy  ? 

Soph.  Allow  me,  Syphax— 

Hear  me  but  once  !     If  what  1  here  declare 
Shines  not  with  reason,  and  the  clearest  truth. 
May  I  be  base,  despised,  and  dumb  for  ever  ! 

1  pray  thee  think,  when  unjjropitious  Hymen 
Our  hands  united,  how  I  stood  engaged. — 
Was  I  not  blooming  in  the  pride  of  youth, 
And  youthful  hopes  I  sunk  in  a  passion  too 
VVhieh  few  resign  ?— Yet  then  I  married  thee. 
Because  to  Carthage  deem'd  a  stronger  friend  : — 
For  that  alone.     On  these  conditions,  say, 
Didst  thou  not  take  mc,  court  me  to  thy  throne  ! 
Have  I  deceived  thee  since  ?  Have  I  dissembled  ? 
To  gain  one  purpose,  e'er  pretended  what 

I  never  felt  ? — Thou  canst  not  say  I  have. 
And  if  that  principle,  which  then  inspired 

My  marrying  thee,  was  right,  it  cannot  now 

Be  wrong  :  nay,  since  my  native  city  wants 

Assistance  more,  and  sinking  calls  for  aid, 

'Tis  still  more  right. 

Syph.  This  reasoning  is  insult ! 

Soph.  I'm  sorry  that  thou  dost  oblige  me  to  it : 

Then,  in  a  word,  take  my  fuU-open'd  soul  : — 

All  love,  but  that  of  Carthage,  1  despise. 

I  Ibrmerly  to  Masinissa  thee 

I'rcferr'd  not,  nor  to  thee  now  Masinissa  ; 

But  Carthage  to  you  both.     And  if  pi-eferring 

Thousands  to  one,  a  whole  collected  people, 

All  nature's  tenderness,  whate'er  is  sacred, 

Tiie  liberty,  the  welfare  of  a  state, 

To  one  man's  frantic  happiness,  be  shame  ; 

Here,  Syphax,  I  invoke  it  on  my  head  1 
This  set  aside  ;  I,  careless  of  myself, 

Andscorning  prosperous  state,  had  still  been  thine; 

1  n  all  the  depth  of  misery  proudly  tiiine. 

Hut  since  the  public  good,  the  law  supreme. 

Forbids  it  ;  I  will  leave  thee  with  a  kingdom, 

The  s.ame  I  found  thee,  or  not  reign  myself. 

Alas  !  I  see  thee  hurt. — Why  camest  thou  here. 

Thus  to  inflame  thee  more  ? 

Sijph.  Whj',  sorceress  !  why  ? — 

TIkju  complication  of  all  deadly  mischief! 

Thou  lying,  soothing,  specious,  charming  fury  ! 

I'll  tell  thee  why  : — To  breathe  my  great  revenge, 

To  throw  this  load  of  burning  madness  from  me — 

To  stab  thee  ! 

Soph.  Ha  !— 

Sijph.  — And,  springing  from  thy  heart. 

To  quench  me  with  thy  blood. 

[Phoenmssa  interposes. 
Soph.  Off,  give  me  way, 

Phoeuissa  ;  tempt  not  thou  his  brutal  rage. 

.Me,  me,  he  dares  not  murder  :  if  he  dares, 

Here  let  his  fury  strike  ;  for  I  dare  die. — 

Wliat  holds  thy  trembling  hand  ? 

/■'keen.  Guards ! 


Soph.  Seize  the  king. 

But  look  you  treat  him  well,  with  all  the  state 
His  dignity  demands. 

Si/ph.  That  care  from  thee 

Isworse  than  death. — The  Roman  trumpets! — Ilal 
Now  I  bethink  me,  Rome  will  do  mo  justice. 
Yes,  I  shall  see  thee  walk  the  slave  of  Rome  ; 
Forget  my  wrongs,  and  glut  me  with  the  sight. 
Be  that  my  best  revenge. 

Soph.  Inhuman  ! — that, 

If  there  is  death  in  Afric,  sliall  not  be. 


SCENE  IIL 

L.TXICS,   SVPHAX. 

Ltel.  Syphax!— alas!  how  fallen  !  how  changed! 
from  what 
I  here  beheld  thee  once  in  pomp  and  splendour, 
At  that  illusti-ious  interview,  when  Rome 
And  Carthage  met  beneath  this  very  roof ; 
Tlieu'  two  great  generals,  Asdruljal  and  Scipio, 
To  court  thy  friendship.     Of  the  same  repast 
Both  gracefully  partook,  and  both  reclined 
On  the  same  couch  :  for  personal  distaste 
And  hatred  seldom  burn  between  the  brave. 
Then  the  superior  virtues  of  the  Roman 
Gain'd  all  thy  heart.     Even  Asdrubal  himself. 
With  admiration  struck  and  just  despair, 
Own'd  him  as  powerful  at  the  social  least 
AS  in  the  battle.     This  thou  mayst  remember ; 
And  how  thy  faith  was  given  before  the  gods. 
And  sworn  and  seal'd  to  Scipio  :  yet  how  false 
Thou  since  hast  proved,  I  need  not  now  recount : 
But  let  thy  sufferings  for  thy  guilt  atone. 
The  captive  for  the  lung.     A  Roman  tongue 
Scorns  to  pursue  the  triumph  of  the  sword 
With  mean  upbraidings. 

Si/ph.  Laelius,  'tis  too  true. 

Curse  on  tlje  cause  ! 

Ltel.  But  where  is  Masinissa  I 

The  brave  young  victor,  the  Numidian  Roman, 
Where  is  he  I  that  my  joy,  my  glad  applause, 
From  envy  pure,  ma}'  hail  his  happy  stale. — 
Why  that  contemptuous  smile  ? 

St/ph.  Too  credulous  Romany 

I  smile  to  think  how  this  bi-ave  Masini.ssa, 
This  Rome-devoted  hero,  must  still  more 
Attract  tliy  praises,  by  a  late  exploit  ; 
In  every  thing  successful. 

Lai.  What  is  this — 

These  public  shouts  ?  A  strange  unusual  joy 
O'er  all  the  captive  city  blazes  wide. 
What  wanton  riot  reigns  to-night  in  Cirtha, 
Within  these  conquer'd  walls  i 

Syph.  This,  Laelius,  is 

A  night  of  triumph  o'er  my  con(iueror, 
O'er  Masinissa. 

LcbI.  Masinissa  ! — How  ? 

Syph.  Why,  he  to-night  is  married  to  niy  o^ueen, 

Lcel.  Impossible  ! 

Syph.  Yes,  she,  the  fury  !  she, 

Who  put  the  nuptial  torch  into  my  hand. 
That  set  my  throne,  my  palace,  and  my  kingdom, 
All  in  a  blaze  ;  she  now  has  seized  on  him  ; 
Will  turn  him  soon  from  Rome. — I  know  her  power, 
Her  lips  distil  unconquerable  poison. — 
O  glorious  thought !  her  arts,  her  fatal  love 
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Will  crush  him  deep,  beneath  the  mighty  ruins 
Of  fallmg  Carthage. 

LcbI.  Can  it  be  ? — Amazemeut ! 

Syph.  Nay  learn  it  from  himself. — He  comes. — 
Away, 
Ye  furies,  snatch  me  from  his  sight ! — For  hell. 
Its  tortures  all  are  gentle  to  the  presence 
Of  a  triumphant  rival ! 

LcbI.  What  is  man  ! 


Masinissa,  L.elius. 

Mas.  Thou  more  than  partner  of  this  glorious  day. 
Which  has  from  Carthage  torn  her  chief  support. 
And  tottering  left  her,  I  rejoice  to  see  thee. — 
To  Cirtha  welcome,  Lselius.     Thy  brave  legions 
Now  taste  the  sweet  repose  by  valour  purchased  : 
This  city  pours  refreshment  on  their  toils. — 
I  order'd  Narva — 

LcbI.  Thanks  to  Masinissa, 

All  that  is  well. — But  I  observed  the  king 
More  loosely  guarded  than  befits  the  state 
Of  such  a  captive.     True,  indeed,  from  him 
There  is  not  much  to  fear.     The  dangerous  spirit 
Is  his  imperious  queen,  his  Sophonisba  : 
The  pride,  the  rage  of  Carthage,  live  in  her. — 
How  ?  where  is  she  I 

Mas.  She,  Lnelius! — in  my  care. 

Think  not  of  her.     I'll  answer  for  her  conduct. 

Lai.  Yes,  if  in  chains.     Till  then,  believe  me, 
prince, 
Jt  were  as  safe  to  answer  for  the  winds, 
That  their  loosed  fury  will  not  rouse  the  waves  ; 
Or  that  the  darted  lightning  will  be  harmless  ; 

As  promise  peace  from  her But  why  so  dark  ? — 

You  shift  your  place,  your  countenance  grows  warm : 
It  is  not  usual  this  in  Masinissa. — 
Pray,  what  offence  can  asking  for  the  queen, 
The  Roman  captive,  give  ? 

Mas.  Lcelius,  no  more. — 

You  know  my  marriage. — Syphax  hasbeenbusy. — 
It  is  unkind  to  dally  with  my  passion. 

T.cel.  Ah,  Masinissa  !  was  it  then  for  this, 
Thy  hurry  hither  from  the  recent  battle  ? 
Is  the  first  instance  of  the  Roman  bounty 
Thus,  thus  abused  ? — They  give  thee  back    thy 

kingdom  ; 
And,  in  return  are  of  their  captive  robb'd  ; 
Of  all  they  valued — Sophonisba. — 

Mas.  Robb'd  !— 

How,  Lailius,  robb'd  ! 

L(eI.  Yes,  Masinissa,  I'obb'd  : 

What  is  it  else  1 — But  I,  this  very  night, 
Will  here  assert  the  majesty  of  Rome, 
And  (mark  me!)  tear  her  from  the  nuptial  bed. 

Mas.  O    gods  !    O  patience  1 — As  soon,   fiery 
Roman, 
As  soon  thy  rage  might  from  her  azure  sphere 
Tear  yonder  moon. — The  man  who  seizes  her, 
Shall  set  his  fooi  first  on  my  bleeding  heart — 
<3f  that  be  sure. — And  is  it  thus  you  treat     [you  ? 
Your  firm  allies  ? — Thus,  kings  in  friendship  with 
Of  human  passions  strij)  them  ? — Slaves  indeed  ! 
If  thus  denied  the  common  privilege 
Of  nature,  what  the  weakest  creatures  claim — 
A  right  to  what  they  love. 


LcbL  Out  !  out ! — For  shame  ! 

This  passion  makes  thee  blind.     Here  is  a  war. 
Which  desolates  the  nations,  has  almost 
Laid  waste  the  world.  How  many  widows,  orphans, 
And  tender  virgins  weep  its  rage  in  Rome  ! 
Even  her  great  senate  droops  ;  her  nobles  fail. 
Nature  herself,  by  frequent  prodigies. 
Seems  at  this  havoc  of  her  works  to  sicken  : 
And  our  Ausonian  plains  are  now  become 
A  horror  to  the  sight :  at  each  sad  stej), 
Remembrance  weeps. — Yet  her,  the  greatest  prize 
It  hitherto  has  yielded  ;  her,  whose  charms 
Are  only  turn'd  to  whet  its  cruel  point ; 
Thou  to  thy  wedded  breast  hast  wildly  taken. 
Hast  purchased  thee  her  beauties  by  the  blood 
Of  thy  protecting  friends  ;  and  on  a  throne 
Set  her,  this  day  recover'd  by  their  arms.— 
Canst  thou  do  this,  and  call  thyself  a  king 
Allied  to  Rome  ? — Rash  youth,  the  Roman  people, 
To  kings  who  dare  offend  them  thus,  vouchsafe  not 
The  honour  of  their  friendship. — Thou  hast  thrown 
That  glory  from  thee,  and  must  now  be  taught 
To  dread  their  wrath. 

Mas.  Be  not  so  haughty,  Lsclius. 

It  scarce  becomes  the  gentle  Scipio's  friend  ; 
Suits  not  thy  character,  the  tender  manners 
I  still  have  raark'd  in  thee.     I  honour  Rome  : 
But  honour  too  myself,  my  vows,  my  queen  : 
Nor  will,  nor  can  I  tamely  hear  thee  threaten 
To  seize  her  like  a  slave. 

Ltel.  I  will  be  calm. 

This  thy  rash  deed,  this  unexpected  shock. 
Such  a  peculiar  injury  to  me. 
Thy  friend  and  fellow-soldier,  has  perhaps 
Snatch'd  me  too  far.    For  hast  thou  not  dishonour' d, 
By  this  last  action,  a  successful  war. 
Our  common  charge,  trusted  to  us  by  Scipio  ? 

Mas.  Our  charge  from  Scipio  was  to  conquer 
Not  by  a  barbarous  triumph  to  insult       [Syphax; 
His  beauteous  queen.     Was  Sophonisba  made 
To  follow  weeping  a  proud  victor's  chariot  ? 
She,  the  first  mistress  cf  my  heart,  who  still 
Reigns  in  my  soul,  and  there  will  reign  for  ever. 
At  such  a  sight,  the  warrior's  eye  might  wet 
His  burning  cheek  ;  and  all  the  Roman  matrons. 
Who  lined  the  laurel'd  way,  ashamed  and  sad. 
Turn  from  a  captive  brighter  than  themselves. — 
But  Scipio  will  be  milder. 

LcbI.  I  disdain 

This  thy  surmise,  and  give  it  up  to  Scipio — 
These  passions  are  not  comely. — Here  to-morrow 
Comes  the  proconsul.     Meantime,  Masinissa, 
Ah  !  harden  not  thyself  in  flattering  hope. 
Scipio  is  mild,  but  steady. — Ha  !  the  queen. — 
I  think  she  hates  a  Roman — and  will  leave  thee. 


SCENE   V. 

■Sophonisba,  Masinissa. 

Soph.  Was  not  that  Roman  Ltclius, iif-,  I  cntcr'd, 
Who  parted  gloomy  hence  ! 

Mas.  Madam,  the  same. 

Soph.  Unhappy   Afric  !    since   these    haughty 
Romans 
Have  in  this  lordly  manner  trod  thy  courts. 
I  read  his  fresh  rcin-oachcs  in  thy  face  ; 
The  lesson'd  pupil  in  thy  fallen  look. 
In  that  forced  smile  which  sickens  on  thy  ehcek« 
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Mas.  Oil,  say  not  so,  tliou  rapture  of  my  soul ! 
For  while  1  i'ondiy  gaze  iii)ou  thy  ekanns, 
I  siiiiic  as  joyous  as  the  sun  in  May  ; 
Nor  can  my  heart,  by  thee  possessed,  retain 
One  painful  thought. 

Soph.  Nay,  tell  me,  Masinissa, 

How  feels  their  tyranny  when  'tis  brought  home  ; 
When,  lawless  grown,  it  touclies  what  is  dear  ? — 
I'onip  for  a  while  may  daz/.ie  thoughtless  man, 
False  glory  blind  him  ;  l>ut  there  is  a  time, 
Wiien  even  the  slave  in  heart  will  spurn  his  ehains, 
Nor  know  submission  more. — What  said  thy  ty- 
rant ? 

^fa.•i.  His  disappointment  for  a  moment  only 
Burst  in  vain  passion,  and — 

Soph.  You  stood  abash'd  ; 

You  bore  his  tliroats,  and,  tamely  silent,  heard  him, 
Heard  the  fierce  Roman  mark  me  for  his  triumph. 
Oh  1  meanness  ! 

Mas.  Banish  that  unkind  susjiieion. 

The  thought  inflamed  my  soul.     I  vow'd  my  life, 
My  last  Massylian  to  the  sword,  ere  he 
Should  touch  thy  freedom  with  the  least  dishonour. 
But  that  from  Scipio — 


Scipio  ! 


Soph. 

Mas.  That  from  him — 

Soph.   I  tell  thee,  Masinissa,  if  from  him 
You  gain  my  freedoni,  from  myself  conceal  it. 
I  shall  disdain  such  freedom. 

Mas.  Sophonisba, 

Thou  all  my  heart  holds  precious,  doul)t  no  more. 
Nor  Rome,  nor  Scipio,  nor  a  world  combined, 
Shall  tear  thee  from  me ;  till  outstretch'd  1  lie, 
A  nameless  corpse. 

Soph.  If  thy  protection  fails, 

Of  this  at  least  be  sure,  be  very  sure. 
To  give  me  timely  death. 

Mas.  Cease  thus  to  talk. 

Of  death,  of  Romans,  of  unkind  ambition  : 
My  softer  thoughts  those  rugged  thenu-s  refuse. 
And  turn  alone  to  love.      All,  all,  but  thee. 
All  nature  is  a  passing  dream  to  me. 
Fix'd  in  my  view,  thou  dost  for  ever  shine. 
Thy  form  forth-beaming  from  the  soul  divine. 
A  spirit  thine,  which  mortals  might  adore  ; 
Despising  love,  and  thence  creating  more. 
Thou  the  high  passions,  1  the  tender  prcvo- 
Thy  heart  was  form'd  for  glory,  mine  tor  iov«. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  L 

Masinissa,  Narva. 
Mas.   Hail   to  the  joyous  day  !     With  purple 
clouds 
The  whole  horizon  glows.     The  breezy  spring 
Stands  loosely  floating  on  the  mountain  top, 
And  deals  her  sweets  around.     The  sun  too  seems, 
As  conscious  of  my  joy,  with  brighter  beams 
To  gild  the  happy  world  ;  and  all  things  smile 
Like  Sophonisba.      Love  and  friendship  sure 
Have   mark'd  this    day   with   all   their    choicest 

blessing  : 
Oh  !  Siiphonisba's  mine  !  and  Scipio  comes  ! 
Nar.   My  lord,  the   trumpets  speak   his  near 

approach. 
Mas.  I  want  his  secret  audience. — Leave  us, 
Narva. 


SCENE  II. 
Scipio,  JIasimssa. 

Mas.  Scipio  !  more  welcome  than  my  tongue 
can  speak  ! 
Oh,  greatly,  dearly  welcome ! 

Scip.  Masinissa ! 

My  heart  beats  back  thy  joy. — A  happy  friend, 
Raised  by  his  prudence,  fortitude,  and  valour, 
O'er  all  his  foes  ;  and  on  his  native  throne. 
Amidst  his  rescued  shouting  subjects,  set. 
Say,  call"  the  gods  in  lavish  bounty  give 
A  sight  more  pleasing  ? 

Mas.  My  great  friend  and  patron! 

It  was  thy  timely,  thy  restoring  aid. 
That  brought  me  from  the  fearful  desert-life, 
To  live  again  in  state  and  purple  splendour. 
Thy  friendship   arm'd  me  with   the  strength  of 
Rome, 


And  now  I  wield  the  sceptre  of  my  lathers. 
See  my  dear  people  from  the  tyrant's  scourge, 
From  Syphax  freed  ;  I  hear  their  glad  applauses: 
And,  to  complete  my  happiness,  have  gain'd 
A  friend  worth  all.     O  gratitude,  esteem. 
And  love  like  mine,  with  what  divine  delight 
Ye  fill  the  heart  ! 

Scip.  Heroic  youth  !  thy  virtue 

Has  earn'd  whate'er  thy  fortune  can  bestow. 
It  was  thy  patience,  ^lasiiiissa,  patience, 
A  champion  clad  in  steel,  that  in  the  waste 
Attended  still  thy  step,  and  saved  my  friend 
For  better  days.     What  cannot  patience  do  ? — 
A  great  design  is  seldom  snatch'd  at  once  ; 
'Tis  patience  heaves  it  on.     From  sava^^e  nature, 
'Tis  patience  that  has  built  up  human  life, 
The  nurse  of  arts  ;  and  Ronu;  exalts  her  head. 
An  everlasting  monument  of  jjaticnce. 

il/rts.   If  I  iiave  that,  or  any  virtue,  Scipio, 
'Tis  copied  all  from  thee. 

Scip.  No,  ^Masinissa, 

'Tis  all  unborrow'd,  the  spontaneous  growth 
Of  nature  in  thy  breast. — Friendship  for  once 
Must,  though  thou  blushest,  wear  a  liberal  tongue  5 
Must  tell  tiiee,  noble  youth,  that  long  experience 
In  councils,  battles,  many  a  hard  event, 
Has  found  thee  still  so  constant,  so  sincere. 
So  wise,  so  brave,  so  generous,  so  humane, 
So  well  attemper'd,  and  so  fitly  turn'd 
For  what  is  either  great  or  good  in  life. 
As  casts  distinguish'd  honour  on  thy  country, 
And  cannot  but  endear  thee  to  the  Romans. 
For  me,  I  think  my  labours  all  repaid. 
My  wars  in  Afric. — Masinissa's  friendship 
Rewards  them  all. — Be  that  my  dearest  triumph, 
To  have  assisted  thy  forlorn  estate, 
And  lent  a  happy  hand  in  raising  thee 
To  thy  paternal  throne,  usurp'd  by  Syphax. 
The  greatest  service  could  be  done  my  country. 
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Distracted  Afric,  and  mankind  in  general,  I 

'.Vas  thus  to  aid  thy  wortli.     To  put  the  power        ! 
Of  sovereign  rule  into  the  good  man's  hand,  i 

Is  givint"  peace  and  happiness  to  millions.  | 

But  has  my  friend,  since  late  we  parted  armies,  | 
Since  he  with  Lselius  acted  such  a  brave,  I 

iVuspicious  part,  against  the  common  foe  ;  j 

Has  he  been  blameless  quite  ?  has  he  consider'd. 
How  pleasure  often  on  the  youthful  heart. 
Beneath  the  rosy  soft  disguise  of  love 
C  All  sweetness,  smiles,  and  seeming  innocence) 
Steals  nnperceived,  and  lays  the  victor  low  ? — 
I  would  not,  cannot  put  thee  to  the  pain — 
It  pains  me  deeper— of  the  least  reproach. — 
Let  thv  too  faithful  memory  supply 
The  rest.  IPausinff. 

Thy  silence,  that  dejected  look, 
That  honest  colour  flushing  o'er  thy  cheek. 
Impart  thy  better  soul. 

Mas.  Oh,  my  good  lord  ! 

Oh,  Scipio  !  Love  has  seized  me  ;  tyrant  Love 
Inthi-als  my  soul. — I  am  undone  by  love. 

Scip.   And  art  thou  then  to  ruin  reconciled  ? 
Tamed  to  destruction  1 — Wilt  thou  be  undone  ? 
Resign  the  towering  thought  I  the  vast  design, 
With  future  glories  big  ?  the  warrior's  wreath  I 
The  praise  of  senates,  an  applauding  world  2 
All  for  a  sigh  l  all  for  a  soft  embrace  ! 
For  a  gay  transient  fancy,  Masinissa  ? — 
For  shame,  my  friend  ! — For  honour's  sake,  for 

vii'tue's, 
Sit  not  with  folded  arms,  despairing,  weak. 
Like  a  sick  virgin  sighing  t  j  the  gale. 
Till  sure  destruction  comes.— Alas!  how  changed 
From  him,  the  man  I  loved  ! 

Jfas.  How  changed  indeed  ! — 

The  timehas  been, when, fired  from  Scipio's  tongue, 
My  soul  had  mounted  in  a  flame  with  his. — 
Where  is  ambition  flown  I — Hopeless  attempt  ! — 
Can  love  like  mine  be  quell'd  ?  Can  I  forget 
What  still  possesses,  charms  my  thoughts  for  ever! 
Throw  scornful  from  me  what  I  hold  most  dear? 
Not  feel  the  force  of  excellence  ?  to  joy 
Be  dead  1  and  undclighted  with  delight  I — 
Hold,  let  me  think  a  moment. — No  !  no  !  no  ! 
I  am  unequal  to  thy  virtue,  Scipio. 

Scip.  Fie,  Masinissa,  fie  ! — By  heavens  !  I  blf.^h 
At  thy  dejection,  this  degenerate  language. 
What  !  perish  for  a  woman  !  ruin  all. 
All  the  fair  deeds  which  an  admiring  world 
Hopes  from  thy  riper  years  ;  only  to  soothe 
A  stubborn  fancy,  a  luxurious  will  ? 

How  must  it,  think  you,  sound  in  future  story?  — 
Young  Masiuissa  was  a  virtuous  prince, 
And  Afric  smiled  beneath  his  early  ray  ; 
But  that  a  Carthaginian  captive  came. 
By  whom  untimely  in  the  common  fate  ^ 
Oi'  lore  ho  fell. — The  wise  will  scorn  the  jiage  ; 
And  all  thy  praise  be  some  fond  maid  exchiiniing, 
Wiicre  are  those  lovers  now  ?— O  rather,  rather 
Had  I  ne'er  seen  the  vital  light  of  heaven, 
Than  like  the  vulgar  live,  and  like  them  die  ! — 

Ambition  sickens  at  the  very  thought. 

To  puff  and  bustle  here  from  day  to  day. 

Lost  in  the  passions  of  inglorious  life, 

Joys  'vhich  the  careless  brutes  possess  above  us  ; 

And  when  some  years,  each  duller  than  another. 

Are  thus  elapsed,  in  nauseous  pangs  to  die  ; 

Anil  pass  away,  like  those  forgotten  things 

That  &oon  become  as  they  had  never  boon. 


Mas.  And  am  I  dead  to  this  ! 
Scip.  The  gods,  my  frier.d, 

Who  train  up  heroes  in  misfortune's  school. 
Have  shook  thee  with  adversity  ;  with  each 
Illustrious  evil  that  can  raise,  expand. 
And  fortify  the  mind.     Thy  rooted  worth 
Has  stood  these  wintry  blasts,  grown  stronger  by 

them. 
Shall  then,  in  prosperous  times,  while  all  is  mild, 
All  vernal  fair,  and  glory  blows  around  thee  ; 
Shall  then  the  dead  serene  of  pleasure  come, 
And  lay  thy  faded  honours  in  the  dust  ? 

Mas.  0,  gentle  Scipio  !    spare   me,   spare  my 
weakness. 

Scip.  Remember  Hannibal. — A  signal  proof, 
A  fresh  example  of  destructive  pleasure. 
He  was  the  dread  of  nations,  once  of  Rome  : 
When  from  Bellona's  bosom,  nursed  in  camps. 
And  hard  with  toil,  he  down  the  rugged  Alps 
Rush'd  like  a  torrent  over  Italy  ; 
Unconquer'd,  till  the  loose  deliglits  of  Capua 
Sunk  his  victorious  arm,  his  genius  broke. 
Perfumed,  and  made  a  lover  of  the  hero. 
Lo  !  now  he  droops  in  Bruttium,  fear'd  no  more.— 
Remember  him  ;  and  yet  resume  thy  spiiit. 
Ere  it  be  quite  dissolved. 

Mas.  Shall  Scipio  stoop 

Thus  to  regard,  to  teach  me  wisdom  thus. 
And  yet  a  stupid  anguish  at  my  heart 
Repel  whate'er  he  says  ? — But  why,  my  friend. 
Why  should  we  kill  the  best  of  passions,  love  'i 
It  aids  the  hero,  bids  ambition  rise 
To  nobler  heights,  inspires  immortal  deeds, 
E>en  softens  bi-utes,  and  adds  a  grace  to  virtue. 

Scip.  There  is  a  hoiy  tenderness  indeed, 
A  virtuous,  social,  sympathetic  love. 
That  binds,  supports,  and  sweetens  human  life. 
But  is  thy  passion  such  ? — List,  Masinissa, 
While  I  the  hardest  office  of  a  friend 
Discharge  ;  and,  with  a  necessary  hand, 
A  hand,  though  harsh  at  present,  truly  tender, 
I  paint  this  passion  :  and  if  then  thou  still 
Art  bent  to  soothe  it,  I  must  sighing  leave  thee. 
To  what  the  gods  think  fit. 

Mas.  0  never,  Snipio, 

0  never  leave  me  to  myself ! — Speak  on  : 

1  dread,  and  yet  desire  thy  friendly  hand. 
Scip.  I  hope  that  Masinissa  needs  not  now 

Be  told,  how  nmeh  his  happiness  is  mine  ; 

With  what  a  warm  benevolence  I'd  spring 

To  raise,  confirm  it,  to  prevent  his  wishes 

In  every  right  pursuit. — But  while  he  rages. 

Burns  in  a  fever,  shall  I  let  him  quaff 

Delicious  poison  for  a  cooling  draught, 

Tn  foolish  pity  to  his  thii-st  ?  shall  I 

Let  a  swift  flame  consume  him  as  he  sleeps, 

Because  his  dreams  are  gay  ?  shall  I  indulge 

A  frenzy  flash'd  from  an  infectious  eye, 

A  sudden  impulse  unapproved  by  reason  ? 

Nay,  by  thy  cool  deliberate  thought  condemn'd. 

Resolved  against  ? — A  passion  for  a  woman. 

Who  has  abused  thee  basely  ?  left  thy  youth, 

Tliy  love  as  sweet,  as  tender  as  the  spring. 

The  blooming  hero  for  the  hoary  tyrant  ? 

And  now,  who  makes  thy  sheltering  arms  alono 

Ilor  last  retreat,  to  save'her  from  the  vengeancO 

Which  even  her  very  perfidy  to  thee 

Has  brought  upon  her  head'?— Nor  is  this  all : — 

A  woman  who  will  ply  her  deepest  arts 

(Ah  !  too  prevailing,  as  appears  already) 
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Will  never  rest  till  Sypliax'  fate  is  thine  ; 
rill  friendship  weeping  tlies,  we  join  no  more 
I  n  glorious  deeds,  and  thou  fall  oft'  from  Rome  I 
I  could  add  too,  that  there  is  something  cruel, 
Inhuman  in  thy  passion.     Does  not  Sypliax, 
While  thou  rejoiccst,  die  ?     The  generous  heart 
Should  scorn  a  pleasure  which  gives  others  pain. — 
If  this,  my  friend,  all  this  consider'd  deep. 
Alarm  thee  not,  nor  rouse  thy  resolution. 
And  call  the  hero  from  his  wanton  slumber, 
Then  Masiuissa's  lost. 

Mas.  Oh,  1  am  pierced  ! 

In  every  thought  am  pierced  ! — 'Tis  all  too  true. — 
I  would,  but  can't  deny  it. — Whither,  whither. 
Through    what    enchanted    wilds    have    I    been 

wandering  ? 
They  scem'd  Elysium,  the  delightful  plains. 
The' happy  groves  of  heroes  and  of  lovers  ; 
But  the  divinity  that  breathes  in  thee 
Has  broke  the  charm,  and  I  am  in  a  desert. 
Far  from  the  land  of  peace.     It  was  but  lately 
That  a  pure  joyous  calm  o'erspread  my  soul. 
And  reason  tuned  my  passions  into  bliss  ; 
When  love  came  hurrying  in,  and  with  rash  hand 
Mix'd  them  delirious,  till  they  now  ferment 
To  misery. — There  is  no  reasoning  down 
This  deep,  deep  anguish  !  this  continual  pang  ! — 
A  thousand  things,  whene'er  my  raptured  thought 
Runs  back  a  little — But  I  will  not  think. — 
And  yet  I  must.— Oh  gods  !  that  I  could  Jose 
What  a  few  hours  have  on  my  memory  graved 
In  adamant ! 

Scip.  But  one  strong  effort  more, 

And  the  fair  field  is  thine — A  conquest  far 
Excelling  that  o'er  Syphax.     What  remains. 
Since  now  thy  madness  to  thyself  appears. 
But  an  immediate  manly  x-esolution. 
To  shake  off"  this  effeminate  disease  ; 
These  soft  ideas  which  seduce  thy  soul. 
Make  it  all  idle,  weak,  inglorious,  wild, 
A  scene  of  dreams  ;  to  give  them  to  the  winds. 

And  be  my  former  friend,  thyself  again  ? 

1  joy  to  find  thee  toueli'd  by  generous  motives. 

And  that  I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect 

Whose  awful  property  thou  hast  usurp'd  ; 

Need  not  assure  thee,  that  the  Roman  people. 

The  senators  of  Rome,  will  never  suffer 

A  dangerous  woman,  their  devoted  foe, 

A  woman,  whose  irrefragable  spirit 

Has  in  great  part  sustain'd  this  bloody  war, 

Whose  charms  corrupted  Syphax  from  their  side; 

To  ruin  thee  too,  taint  thy  faithful  breast. 

And  kindle  future  war.     No,  fate  itself 

Is  not  more  steady  to  the  right  than  they. 

And  where  the  public  good  but  seems  conccrn'd. 

No  motive  their  impenetrable  hearts, 

Nor  fear  nor  tenderness,  can  touch  :  such  is 

The  spirit  that  has  raised  imperial  Rome. 

Mas.  Ah,  killing  truth  ! — But  I  have  promised, 

Scipio, 
Have  sworn  to  sava  ^ler  from  the  Roman  power  : 
My  plighted  faith  is  pass'd,  my  hand  is  given  ; 
And,    by  the  conscious   gods  !    who   mark'd   my 

vows. 
The  whole  united  world  shall  never  have  her. 
For  1  will  die  a  thousand  thousand  deaths. 
With  all  Ma.ssylia  in  one  field  expire  ; 
Ere  to  the  lowest  wretch,  much  less  to  her 
1  love,  to  Sophonisba,  to  my  queen, 
1  violate  my  word. 


Scip.  My  heart  approves 

Thy  resolution,  thy  determined  honour. 
For  ever  sacred  be  thy  woi-d,  and  oath. 
But,  thus  divided,  how  to  keep  thy  faith 
At  once  to  Rome  and  Sophonisba  ;  how 
To  save  her  from  our  chains,  and  yet  thyself 
From  greater  bondage  ;  this  thy  secret  thought 
Can  best  inform  thee. 

Mir^,  Agony  !  distraction  ! — 

These  wilful  tears  ! — 0  look  not  on  me,  Scipio, 
For  I'm  a  child  again. 

Scip.  Thy  tears  are  no  reproach 

Tears  oft  look  graceful  on  the  manly  cheek. 
The  cruel  cannot  weep.     Lo  !  friendship's  eye 
Gives  thee  the  droj)  it  would  refuse  itself. 
I  know  'tis  hard,  wounds  every  bleeding  nei-ve 
About  thy  heart,  thus  to  tear  off"  thy  passion ; 
But  for  that  very  reason,  Masinissa, 
'Tis  hoped  from  thee.     The  harder,  thence  results 
The  greater  gloi-y. — Why  should  we  pretend 
To  conquer  nations,  and  to  rule  mankind, 
Pre-eminent  in  glory,  place,  and  power, 
While  slaves  at  heart  ?  while  by  fantastic  turns 
Our  frantic  passions  reign  ? — This  very  thought 
Should   turn   our  pomp  to   shame,  disgrace  our 

triumphs  ; 
And,  when  the  shouts  of  millions  read  our  ears. 
Whisper  reproach. — 0  ye  celestial  powers  1 
What  is  it,  in  a  torrent  of  success. 
To  overflow  the  world  ;  if  by  the  stream 
Our  own  enfeebled  minds  are  borne  away 
From  reason  and  from  virtue  ?    Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves  ; 
And  without  that  the  conqueror  is  nought 
But  the  first  slave. — Then  rouse  thee,  Masinissa! 
Nor  in  one  weakness  all  thy  virtues  lose  : 
And,  oh  !  beware  of  long,  of  vain  repentance. 

J\Tas.  Well  I  well  !  no  more. — It  is  but  dying 
too. 


Scip.  (alone.)  I  wish  I  have  not  urged  the  truth 
to  rigour  ! 
There  is  a  time  when  virtue  grows  severe. 
Too  much  for  nature,  and  almost  even  cruel. 


SCENE  rv. 

Scipio,  L«uit«. 

Scip.  Poor  Masinissa,  Lrelius,  is  undone  ; 
Betwixt  his  passion  and  his  reason  tost 
In  miserable  conflict. 

La'l.  Entering,  Scipio, 

He  shot  athwart  me,  nor  vouchsafed  one  look. 
Hung  on  his  clouded  brow,  I  mark'd  despair. 
And  his  eye  glaring  with  some  dire  resolve. 
Fast  o'er  his  cheek  too  ran  the  hasty  tear. — 
It  were  great  pity  that  he  should  be  lost. 

Scip.  By  heavens  !  to  lose  him  were  a  shock, 
as  if 
T  lost  thee,  Lrelius,  lost  mv  dearest  brother. 
Bound  up  in  friendshij)  from  our  infant  years, 
A  thousand  lovely  (lualities  endear  him  ; 
Only  too  warm  of  heart. 

//«/.  What  shall  be  done  ? 

Scip.  Here  let  it  rest,  till  time  abates  his  passion. 
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Nature  is  nature,  Lrelius,  let  the  wise 

Say  what  thev  please.     But  now  perhaps  he  dies. — 

Haste  !  haste  !  and  give  him  hope — I   have  not 

time 
To  tell  thee  what.— Thy  prudence  will  dii-ect — 
Whatever  is  consistent  with  my  honour, 
;My  duty  to  the  public,  and  my  friendship 
To  him  himself,  say,  promise  shall  be  done. 
1  hope  returning  reason  will  prevent 
Our  farther  care. 

Lai.  I  fly  with  joy. 

Sc'ip.  His  life 

Not  only  save,  but  Sophonisba's  too  ; 
For  both  I  fear  are  in  this  passion  mixt. 

Lml.  It  shall  be  done. 


SCENE  V. 

Sc'ip.  (alone.)  If  friendship  suffers  thus; 

When  love  pours  in  his  added  violence. 
What  are  the  pangs  which  Masinissa  feels  ! 


SCENE  VI. 

SOPHONISB.A,    PhcENISj.^. 

Soph.  Yes,  Masinis.sa  loves  me — Heavens!  how 
fond! 
But  yet  I  know  not  what  hangs  on  my  spirit, 
A  dismal  boding:  for  this  fatal  Scipio, 
I  dread  his  virtues  :  this  prevailing  Roman 
Even  now  perhaps  deludes  the  generous  king, 
Fires  his  ambition  with  mistaken  glory  ; 
Demands  me  from  him  :  for  full  well  he  knows, 
That  while  I  live  I  must  intend  theii-  ruin. 

Plicen.  ^ladam,  these  fears 

Soph.  And  yet  it  cannot  be. 

Can  Scipio,  wdiom  even  hostile  fame  proclaims 
Of  perfect  lionour,  and  of  polish'd  manners. 
Smooth,  artful,  winning,  moderate,  and  wise. 
Make  such  a  wild  demand  ? — Or,  if  he  could, 
Can  Masinissa  grant  it  ?  give  his  queen. 
Whom  love  and  honour  bind  him  to  protect, 
Yield  her  a  captive  to  triumphant  Rome  ? — 
'Tis  baseness  to  suspect  it  ;  'tis  inhuman. — 
AVhat  then  remains? — Suppose  they  should  resolve 

By  right  of  war  to  seize  me  for  their  prize 

Ay,  there  it  kills ! — What  can  his  single  arm 
Against  the  Roman  power?  that  very  power 
By  which  he  stands  restored? — Distractingthought ! 
Still  o'er  my  head  the  rod  of  bondage  hangs. 
Shame  on  my  weakness  ! — Thispoor  catchinghopc, 
This  transient  taste  of  joy,  will  only  more 
Imbitter  death. 

Phwn.  A  moment  will  decide. 

Madam,  till  tlien 

Soph.  Would  I  had  died  before  ! — 

Andamldreaminghere?   Here!  from  the  Romans 
Beseeching  I  may  live  to  swell  their  triumph.^ 
When  my  free  s\>hit  should  ei'e  now  have  join'd 
That  great  assembly,  those  devoted  shades, 
Who  scorn'd  to  live  till  liberty  was  lost. 
But,  ere  their  country  fell,  abhorr'd  the  light. — 
Whence    this  pale  slave? — he  trembles  with  his 
message. 


SCENE  VII. 
SopHOSisBA,  Ph(Kni«sa  ;  and  to  them  a  Slave,  u/.'A  a  letter 
and  poisnn  from  MaSINISS*. 

Slave  {kneeling).    This,  madam,  from  the  king, 
and  this. 

S'lpli.  Ha  !— Stay.—  [Read,  the  letter. 

Rejoice,  Phcenissa  !   Give  me  joy,  my  friend  ! 
For  here  is  liberty  !  my  fears  are  vain  : 
Tlie  hand  of  Rome  can  never  touch  me  more. 
Hail  I  perfect  freedom,  hail  ! 

Phwn.  How  ?  what  ?  my  queen  !— 

Ah  !    what  is  this  ?  [  Puuitino-  to  the  poisnn. 

Soph.  The  first  of  blessings  —  death. 

Phosn.  Alas  !  alas  !  can  I  rejoice  in  that? 

Soph.  Shift  not  thy  colour  at  the  sound  of  death  | 
For  death  appears  not  in  a  di-eary  light, 
Seems  not  a  blank  to  me,  .a  loss  of  all 
Those  fond  sensations,  those  enchanting  dreams, 
Which  cheat  a  toiling  world  from  day  to  day. 
And  form  the  whole  of  happiness  they  knyw. 
It  is  to  me  perfection,  glory,  triumph. 
Nay,  fondly  would  1  chuse  it,  though  persuaded 
It  were  a  long  dark  night  without  a  morning  : 
To  bondage  far  prefer  it,  since  it  is 
Deliverance  from  a  world  where  Romans  rule, 
Where  violence  prevails. — And  timely  too. 
Before  my  country  falls  ;  before  I  feel 
As  many  stripes,  as  many  chains,  and  deaths, 
As  there  are  lives  in  Carthage. — Glorious  charter ! 
By  which  I  hold  immortal  life  and  freedom. 
Come,  let  me  read  thee  once  again  ;  and  then. 

Obey  the  mandate.  [Reads  the  Utter  ahud. 

"Masinissa  to  his  Queen. 
"  The  gods  know  with  what  pleasure  I  would 
have  kept  my  faith  to  Sophonisba  in  another 
manner. — But  since  this  fatal  bowl  alone  can 
deliver  thee  from  the  Romans  ;  call  to  mind  thy 
father,  thy  country,  that  thou  hast  been  the  wife 
of  two  kings  ;  and  act  up  to  the  dictates  of  thy 
own  heart.     I  will  not  long  survive  thee." 

Oh,  'tis  wondrous  well ! 
Ve  gods  of  death  who  rule  the  Stygian  gloom ! 
Ye  who  have  greatly  died !  I  come  !  I  come  ! 
I  die  contented,  since  I  die  a  queen. 
By  Rome  untouch 'd,  unsullied  by  their  power  ; 

So  much  their  terror  that  I  must  not  live. 

And  thou,  go  tell  the  king,  if  this  is  all 
The  nuptial  present  he  can  send  his  bride, 
[  thank  him  for  it ;  but  that  death  had  worn 
An  easier  face,  before  I  trusted  him. — 
Add,  hither  had  he  come,  I  could  have  taught 
Him  how  to  die. — I  linger  not,  remember  ; 
I  stand  not  shivering  on  the  brink  of  life  ; 
And,  but  these  votive  drops,  which  grr.teful  thus 

[  Taking  from  liim  the  poiton. 

To  Jove  the  liigh  deliverer  I  shed. 

Assure  him  that  I  drank  it,  di-ank  it  all, 

\\'ith  an  unaltered  smile. Away.        IDrinki 


SCENE  VIII. 

SoniO.VlSBA,   riltKN-'SSA. 

Soph.  My  friend  ! 

In  tears,  my  friend  I — Dishonour  not  my  death 
With  womanish  complaints.     Weep  not  for  me  J 
Weep  for  thyself,  Phoenissa,  for  thy  country. 
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But  not  for  me.     There  is  a  certain  hour, 

Which  one  wouhl  wish  all  undisturbM  and  bright, 

No  care,  no  sorrow,  no  dc^jected  passions  ; 

And  that  is  when  wo  die,  when  lionce  we  ^ci, 

Ne'er  to  be  seen  again  ;  tlieu  let  us  spread 

A  bold  exalted  wing,  and  the  last  voice 

We  hear,  be  that  of  wonder  raul  applause. 

Phcen.  Who  with  such  virtue  wishes  not  to  die? 

Soph.  And  is  the  sacred  moment  then  so  near  ? 
The  moment,  when  jon  sun,  tliose  heavens,  this 

earth. 
Hateful  to  me,  polluted  by  the  Romans, 
And  all  the  busy  slavish  race  of  men, 
Shall  sink  at  once  ;  and  straight  another  state, 
New  scenes,  new  joys,  new  faculties,  new  wonders, 
llise  on  a  sudden  round  :  but  this  the  gods 
In  clouds  and  horror  wrap,  or  none  would  live. — 
Oh  !  to  be  there. — My  breast  begins  to  burn  ; 
My  tainted  heart  grows  sick. — Ah  me  !  PlKonissa  ! 
How  many  virgins,  infants,  tender  wretches  ! 
Must  feel  these  pangs,  ere  Carthage  is  no  more. — 
Soft,  lead  me  to  my  couch. —  My  shivering  limbs, 
Do  this  last  office,  and  then  rest  for  ever. — 
I  pray  thee  weep  not,  pierce  me  not  with  groans. — 
The  kinn;  too  hei-e  ! — Nay  then  mv  death  is  full. 


SCENK  IX. 

SOPHOMI.-'HA,    Pi1U:n1SsA,    JiASINtSbA,   L-'ELIITS,    ?CaP.VA. 

Mas.  Has  So])honisba  drank  this  cursed  bowl  ? — 
Oh,  horror  !  horror  !   what  a  sight  is  here  ! 

Sonh.  Had  I  not  drank  it,  ilasiuissa,  then 
I  had  deserved  it. 

Alas.  Exquisite  distress  ! 

Oh,  bitter,  bitter  fate!  and  this  last  hope 
Completes  my  woe. 

Soph.  When  will  these  ears  be  deaf 

To  misery's  complaint  ?     'L'hese  eyes  be  blind 
To  mischief  wrought  by  Rome  ? 

ATas.  Too  soon  !  too  soon ! 

Ah  !  why  so  Iiasty  ?     But  a  little  while 
Hadst  thou  delay'd  this  horrid  draught,  I  then 
Had  been  as  ha])py  as  I  now  am  wretched. 

Soph.  What  means  this  talk  of  hope  ?  of  cow.ird 
waiting  ? 

Mils.  What   have    I    done  l      O    heavens !      I 

cannot  think 

On  my  rash  deed  ! — But  whilf  I  talk,  s>.e  dies  ! — 

And  how  ?  what  i  where  am  I  tluu  ! — Say,  canst 

Forgive  me,  Sophonisba  I  [thou 

Soph.  Yes,  and  r.iore, 

More  than  forgive  thee,  thank  thee,  Masinissa. — 
Hadst  thou  been  weak,  and  dallied  with  my  freedom 
Till  by  proud  Rome  enslaved,  that  injury 
I  never  had  Ibrniiveu. 


'Mas.  1  came  with  life. 

Lnolius  atid  1  from  Sci])io  hasted  hither; 
But  death  was  here  before  us — this  vile  poison  ! 

.Sojih.  With  life  .' — Tiiere  was   some  merit  ia 
the  poison ; 
But  this  destroys  it  all. — .\nd  eouldst  thou  think 
Me  mean  enough  to  take  it  I — Oh  ;  Phoonissa  I 
This  mortal  toil  is  almost  at  aa  end. — 
Receive  my  parting  soul. 

Phcpji.  Alas,  my  queen  ! 

Mas.  Dies  !    dies  !    and  scorns  me  !      Mei'cy, 
Soi)honisba  ! 
Grant  one  forgiving  look,  wliilc  yet  thou  canst  ; 
Or  death  itself,  the  grave  cannot  relieve  me  : 
But  with  the  furies  join'd,  my  framie  ghost 
Will  howl  for  ever. — Quivering!  and  pale  ! — 
Have  1  done  this  1 

Soph.  But  for  Rome, 

Wemight  have  been  most  happy. — I  conjure  thee, 
Be  mild  to  Syphax  ;  for  my  sake  regard  him. 
And  let  thy  rage  against  him  die  with  ine. — 
Farewell  ! — "Tis  done  ! — O  never,  never,  Carthage, 
Siiall  I  behold  thee  more.  [/>/«. 

Mas.  De.ad  !  dead  i — oh  !  dead.— . 

Is  there  no  de.ath  for  me  ? 

iSiiaiches  Laiius'  swonl  to  stab  himself. 

I.wJ.  Hold,  Masinissa  ! 

Mas.  And  wotildst  thou  make  a  coward  of  me, 
Lielius  \ 
Have  me  survive  that  mnrder'd  excellence? — 
Did  she  not  stir  \ — Ha  !  who  lias  shock'd  my  brain  \ 
It  whirls,  it  blazes  ! — Was  it  thou,  old  man  ? 

Nur.    Alas  !  alas  ! — good  Masinissa,  softly  ! — 
Let  nie  conduct  thee  to  thy  coucii. 

Mas.  The  grave 

Shall  be  my  couch. — Ye  cannot  make  me  live  ; 
Ye  strive  in  vain. — Off! —  crowd  not  thus  ai'ound 

me  : 
For  I  will  hear,  see,  think  no  more  ! — Thou  sun, 
WithhoM  thy  hated  Ijeams  !     And  all  I  want 
Of  thee,  kind  earth,  is  an  immediate  grave  ! — 
Ay,  there  she  lies  ! — Why  to  that  pallid  swtetnese 
Cannot  I,  Nature,  lay  my  lips,  and  die  ! 

I'riiroirs  hiiiise!/  bcsUtc  her. 

LcbI.  See  there  the  ruins  of  the  noble  mind, 
When,  from  calm  reason,  passion  tears  the  sway.— = 
Wliat  pity  she  should  perish  ! — Cruel  war, 
'Tis  not  the  least  misfortune  in  thy  train, 
That  oft  by  thee  the  brave  destroy  tiie  bi-ave. — 
She  had  a  Roman  soul ;  for  every  one 
Who  loves,  like  her,  his  country,  is  a  Roman  : 
Whether  on  Ai'ric's  sandy  plains  he  glows. 
Or  lives  untamed  among  RipluBan  snows. 
If  generous  liberty  the  breast  inflame. 
The  gloomy  Libyan  then  deserves  that  name  ; 
And,  warm  with  freedom,  uutJer  frozen  skies, 
In  farthest  Britain,  Romans  yet  may  rise. 


A  NUPTIAL  SONG, 

QITENSED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  INSERTED   IN  THB  FOUBSn  AlPI 


Come,  gentle  Venus  !  and  assuage 
A  warring  world,  a  bleeding  age  : 
For  nature  lives  beneath  thy  ray. 
The  winti'y  tempests  haste  away, 
A  lucid  calm  invests  the  sea. 
Thy  native  deep  is  full  of  thee  : 
The  flowering  earth,  where'er  you  fly, 
Is  all  o'er  spring,  all  sun  the  sky  ; 
A  genial  spirit  warms  the  breeze  ; 
Unseen  anion^i;  the  blooming  trees, 
The  feathcr'd  lovers  tune  their  throat ; 
The  desert  growls  a  soften'd  note  ; 
Glad  o'er  the  meads  the  cattle  bound, 
And  love  and  harmony  go  round. 

But  cliicf  into  the  human  heart 
You  strilie  the  dear  delicious  dart; 
You  teach  us  pleasing  pangs  to  know. 
To  languish  in  luxurious  woe, 
To  feel  the  generous  passions  rise, 
Grow  good  by  gazing,  mild  by  sighs  ; 
Each  happy  moment  to  improve. 
And  fill  the  perfect  year  with  love. 

Come,  thou  delight  of  heaven  and  earth  ' 
To  whom  all  creatures  owe  their  birth  J 
Oh  !  come,  sweet-smiling,  tender,  come, 
And  yet  jirevent  our  final  doom. 
For  long  tiie  furious  god  of  war 
Has  crush'd  us  with  his  ii-on  car  ; 
Has  raged  along  our  ruin'd  plains, 
Has  soii'd  them  with  his  cruel  stains  ; 
Has  sunk  our  youth  in  endless  sleep. 
And  made  the  widow'd  virgin  weep  : 
Now  let  liiin  feel  thy  wonted  channB  J 
Oh !  take  him  to  thy  twining  arms  : 
And,  while  thy  bosom  heaves  on  hia. 
While  deep  he  prints  the  humid  tcait. 
Ah  !  thoi  his  stormy  heai-t  contmij 
Asd  sigh  thyself  into  his  sooL 


EDWARD    AND    ELEONORA. 


HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  OF   WALES. 


Maoaai, 

If  1  take  the  liberty  once  more  to  crave  the  protection  of  your  Royal  ITighneaa  •«  jriother  Tragedy  of  my 
^Titing,  it  is  because  I  am  led  almost  unavoidably  to  it  by  my  subject.  In  the  chariictcr  of  Eletrnora  I  have 
endeavoured  to  represent,  however  faintly,  a  princess  distinguished  for  all  the  vlrt>>e8  tliat  render  greatness 
ajn.'able.  I  have  aimed  particularly  to  do  justice  to  her  inviolable  affection  and  generoj;s  tenderness  for  a  prince 
■who  was  the  darling  of  a  great  and  free  people. 

Their  descendants,  even  now,  will  own  with   pleasure  how  properly  this  address  is  made  to  your  Uoyal 
Hlgjiaess.    I  am,  with  the  profoundest  respect.  Madam, 

Your  Royal  Highness's  most  humble  and  most  devoted  servant, 

James  Thousow. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Elbonoua,  Princess  of  England. 
Daraxa,  an  Arabian  Princess. 


Edvtard,  Prince  0/ England.  1 

Earl  of  Glosteh.  I 

Thbald,  Archdeacon  of  Liege.  I 

SeuM,  Sultan  of  Jaffa.  '  Assassin,  Officers,  &c. 

8oEN-E.— Edward's  Tcnl  in  the  Camp  before  Jaffa,  a  City  on  the  Coast  of  Palestine. 


ACT   I. 


Prince  I-dward,  Tiieald,  Earl  o/Glostkr. 

EdiL\  I  will  no  longer  doubt.     'Tis  plain,  my 
irien/ls, 
riiat  witn  our  little  baiuf  of  English  troops, 
Dy  ail  allies,  all  western  powers  deserted, 
All  but  the  noble  knights  that  guard  this  land, 
Tlie  flower  of  Europe  and  of  Christian  valou'". 
Nought  can  be  done,  nought  worthy  of  our  cause, 
Worthy  of  England's  heir,  and  of  the  name 
Of  Lion-hearted  Richard  ;  whose  renown. 
After  almost  a  century  elapsed, 
SI  lakes  through  its  wide  extent  this  eastern  world. 
What  else  could  bend  the  Saracen  to  peace. 
Who  might,  with  better  policy,  refuse 
To  i;rant  it  us  ? — Yes,  to  the  prince  of  Jaffa 
I  will  accord  the  peace  he  has  demanded  : 
And  though  my  troops,  impatient,  wait  the  signal 


To  storm  yon  walls,  yet  will  I  not  expose, 
In  vain  attempts,  valour  that  should  be  saved 
For  better  days,  and  for  the  public  welfare. 
Rash  fruitless  war,  from  wanton  glory  waged. 
Is  only  splendid  murder. — What  says  Theald  ? 
Approves  my  reverend  father  of  my  purpose  ? 
The.    Edward,  illustrious  heir    of    England's 
crown, 
I  must  indeed  be  blinded  with  the  zeal 
Of  this  our  holy  cause,  to  think  your  arms, 
Thus  all-forsaken,  thus  betray'd,  sufficient 
To  reach  the  gi-andeur  of  your  first  design. 
And,  from  the  yoke  of  infidels,  to  free 
The  sacred  citj",  object  of  our  vows  ; 
Yet  this,  methinks,  this  JufTa  might  be  seized  : 
That  still  were  something,  an  auspicious  omen 
Of  future  conquest. — But,  unskill'd  in  war. 
To  you,  my  lord,  and  Gloster's  wise  experience, 
I  tliis  submit. 
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E'lw.  Speak,  Gloster,  your  advice, 

Before  I  fix  my  latest  resolution. 

Glo.  You  know,  my  loril,  I  never  was  a  friend 
To  this  erusado.     l\Iy  uncliana;ed  advice 
Is  strenuous  still  for  peace.     Nor  this  I  iirge. 
From  our  deserted  arms,  and  cause  betray'd. 
But  from  the  state  of  our  unhappy  country. 
Behold  her,  Edward,  with  a  filial  eye. 
And  say,  is  this  a  time  for  tlsese  adventures  ? 
Behold  her  then  with  deep  commotion  shook. 
Beneath  a  false  delusive  face  of  quiet  : 
Behold  her  bleedin";  yet  from  civil  war. 
Exhausted,  sunk  ;  di-aiu'd  by  ten  thousand  arts 
Of  lawless  imposition,  priestly  fraud, 
Italian  leeches,  and  insatiate  Rome  ; 
Tliat  never  raged  before  with  such  gross  insult, 
V.'itli  such  abandon'd  avarice.     Besides, 
Who  knows  what  evil  counsellors,  again, 
Are  gather'd  round  tlie  throne  I — In  times  like 

these, 
Disturb'd,  and  lowering  with  unsettled  freedom, 
One  step  to  lawless  power,  one  bold  attempt 
RenewM,  the  least  infringement  of  our  charters, 
Would  in  the  giddy  nation  raise  a  tempest. — 
Return,  my  prince.     You  have  already  saved 
Your  father  from  his  foes,  from  haughty  Leister  : 
Now  save  him  from  his  ministers,  from  those 
Who  hold  him  captive  in  the  worst  of  chains. 

Ediv.  Y'ou,  Glostci",  saved  us  both. 

Glo.  I  did  my  duty  ; 

Even  while  I  join'd  with  Leister,  did  my  duty — 
I  hope  I  did — He,  wdio  contends  for  freedom. 
Can  ne'er  be  justly  dccm'd  his  sovereign's  foe  : 
No,  'tis  the  wretch  that  tempts  him  to  subvert  it, 
The  soothing  slave,  the  traitor  in  the  bosom. 
Who  best  deserves  that  name  ;  he  is  a  worm 
That  cats  out  all  the  happiness  of  kingdoms. — 

Edward,  return  ;  lose  not  a  day,  an  hour. 
Before  this  city.     Though  your  cause  be  holy. 
Believe  me,  'tis  a  much  more  pious  office, 
To  save  your  father's  old  and  broken  yeax-.s, 
His  mild  and  easy  temper,  from  the  snares 
Of  low,  corrupt,  insinuating  traitors  : 
A  nobler  office  far !  on  the  firm  base 
Of  w^ell-proportion'd  liberty,  to  build 
The  common  quiet,  hapjnness,  and  glory 
Of  king  and  people,  Er.gland's  rising  grandeur. 
To  you,  my  prince,  this  task,  of  right,  belongs. 
Has  not  tlve  royal  heir  a  justcr  claim 
To  share  his  father's  inmost  heart  and  counsels, 
Than  aliens  to  his  interest,  those  who  make 
A  property,  a  market  of  his  honour  ? — 

One  reason  more  allow  me  to  suggest 
For  peace,  immediate  peace  : — should  blind  mis- 
fortune, 
In  this  far-distant  hostile  land,  oppress  us  ; 
A  chance  to  which  our  weakness  stands  exposed  ; 
What.  Edward,  of  thy  princess  would  become. 
Thy  Elconora ;  she,  whose  tender  love. 
Through  stormy  seas  and  in  fierce  camps,  attends 

thee  ? 
What  of  thy  blooming  offspring  ? — Charged  with 

these. 
To  give  our  courage  scope  were  cruel  rashness. 

Edw.  Enough,  my  lord,   I  stand   resolved  on 
peace  : 
And  will  to  England  straight. — But  where,  alas! 
Where  shall  we  cover  our  inglorious  heads ; 
When  gay  with  hope  the  pcojilc  round  us  press, 
To  hear  by  what  exploits  we  have  sustain'd 


The  fame  of  Richard,  and  of  English  valour  ? — 

Shall  I,  my  generous  country,  I  be  rank'd 

With  those  weak  princes,  who  consume  thy  wealth, 

And  sink  thy  name  in  idle  expeditions  I — 

Perfidious  France  ! — Be  this  the  ruling  point 

Of  my  whole  life  and  passion  of  my  soul, 

To    humble    thee,    proud    nation  !  —  Meantime, 

Gloster, 
See  that  the  captive  princess  be  restored, 
Daraxa,  to  the  sultan  of  this  city. 
Whose  bride  she  is :  we  wage  not  war  with  women. 


Edward,  Theald,  Gloster,  an  Officer  hclonijing  to  the 
Pi-ince. 

Officer.  One    from   the    prince    of  Jaffa,   sir, 
demands 
Y^our  secret  ear  on  some  important  message. 

Ediv.  Conduct  him  to  my  tent. 

[Officer  noes  out. 
He  brings,  I  judge. 
The  sultan's  last  instructions  for  this  peace. 
Hero  wait  :  I  may  your  faithful  counsel  want. 


SCENE  III. 
Theald,  Gloster. 

The.  Whatever    woes,   of    late,  have   clouded 
England  ; 
Yet  must  I,  Gloster,  call  that  nation  happy. 
On  whose  horizon  smiles  a  dawning  prince 
Of  Edward's  worth  and  vii-tues. 

Glo.  True,  my  friend ; 

Edward  has  great,  has  amialdc  virtues  ; 
That  virtue  chiefly  which  befits  a  prince — 
He  loves  the  people  he  must  one  day  rule  ; 
With  fondness  loves  thom,  with  a  noble  pride  ; 
Esteems  their  good,  esteems  their  glory  his. 
One  instance  it  becomes  me  to  recount, 
That  shows  the  genuine  greatness  of  his  soul. 
Though  I  have  met  him  in  the  bloody  field. 
He  fighting  for  his  father,  I  for  freedom  ; 
Yet  bears  his  bosom  no  remaining  grudge 
Of  those  distracted  times  :  to  me  his  heart 
Is  greatly  reconciled. — Virtue  !  beyond 
The  little  unforgiving  soul  of  tjTants  ! 

Now  will  I  tell  thee,  Theald,  whence  I  stoop 
To  wear  the  gaudy  chains  of  court-attendance. 
At  those  grey  years,  that  should  in  calm  retire- 
Pass  the  soft  evening  of  a  bustling  life,  [ment 
And  jtlume  my  parting  soul  for  better  worlds. 
Amidst  his  many  virtues,  youthful  Edward 
Is  lofty,  warm,  and  absolute  of  temper  : 
I  therefore  seek  to  niodci-atc  his  heat. 
To  guide  his  fiery  virtues,  that,  misled 
By  dazzling  power  and  flattering  sycojdianfs. 
Might  finish  what  his  father's  weaker  measures 
Have  tried  in  vain.   And  hence  I  here  attend  him, 
In  expeditions  which  I  ne'er  approved. 
In  holy  wars — your  pardon,  reverend  father — 
I  must  declare  I  think  such  wars  the  fruit 
Of  idle  courage,  or  mistaken  zeal, 
Sometimes  of  rapine  and  religious  rage, 
To  every  mischief  prompt. 

The.  You  wrong,  my  lord. 

You  wrong  them  much.     To  set  this  matter  only 
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Upon  a  civil  footing  :  WiV,  what  right 
Had  robbers  rushiuj;  from  Arabian  deserts, 
Fierce  as  the  suns  tliat  kindled  up  their  rage, 
Thus,  in  a  barbarous  torrent,  to  bear  down 
AH  Asia,  Afric,  and  pi-ofane  their  altars  ? — 
And  to  repel  brute  force  by  force  is  just. 
Nay,  does  not  even  our  duty,  interest,  glory, 
The  common  honour  of  the  Christian  name, 
Require  us  to  repress  their  wild  ambition, 
That  labours  westward  still,  and  threatens  Europe  ? 
Glo.  Yes,  when  (\iey  burst  their  limits,  let  us 
check  them  : 
And  with  a  firmer  hand  than  those  loose  Christians, 
The  most  corrupt  and  abject  of  mankind, 
Slaves,  doubly  slaves,  who  suffer'd  tliese  Arabians, 
In  virtue  their  superiors  as  in  valour, 
Without  resistance  to  o'er-run  the  world. 
By  rage  and  zeal,  'tis  true,  their  empire  rose  : 
But  now  some  settled  ages  of  possession 
Create  a  right,  than  which,  I  fear,  few  nations 
Can  show  a  better.     Sure  I  am  'tis  madness, 
Inhuman  madness,  thus,  from  half  the  world, 
To  drain  its  blood  and  treasure  ;  to  neglect 
Each  art  of  peace,  each  care  of  government ! 
And  all  for  what  ?— By  spreading  desolation, 
Rapine  and  slaughter  o'er  the  other  half, 
To  gain  a  conquest  we  can  never  hold. — 
I  venerate  this  land.     Those  sacred  hills. 
Those  vales,  those  cities,  trod  by  caints  and  pro- 
phets, 
By  God  himself  !  the  scenes  of  heavenly  wonders, 
Inspire  me  with  a  certain  awful  joy. 
But  the  same  God,  my  friend,  jiervades,  sustams, 
Surrounds  and  fills  this  universal  frame  ; 
And  every  land  where  spreads  his  vital  presence, 
His  all-enlivening  breath,  to  me  is  holy. — 
Excuse  me,  Theald,  if  I  go  too  far  : 
I  meant  alone  to  say,  I  think  these  wars 
A  kind  of  persecution.     And  when  that. 
That  most  absurd  and  cruel  of  all  vices, 
Is  once  begun,  where  shall  it  find  an  end  ? 
Each  in  his  turn,  or  has  or  claims  a  right 
To  wield  its  dagger,  to  return  its  furies  ; 
And,  first  or  last,  they  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Etiw.  (behind  the  scenes).    Inhuman  villain  !  is 

thy  message  murder  ! 
The.  Ha  !  heard  you  not  the  prince  exclaiming 

murder  ? 
Glo.  Should  this  barbarian  messenger — 

\_Moving  towards  the  noise. 
'Tis  so  ! 


SCENE  IV. 

Theald,  Gix)STER  ;  to  them  Prince  Edward,  ivoumlcd  in 

the  arm,  and  drappinp  in  the  assassin. 

Edir.  Detested  wretch  !  and  does  the  prince  of 
Jafi-a 
Send  base  assassins  to  transact  his  treaties  ? 
There — take  thy  answer,  ruttian  ! — 

[Stabs  him  with  the  diuiiicr  he  had  wrested  from  him- 
Blow  too  hasty  ! 
I  should  have  saved  thee  for  a  fitter  death. 

Ass.  I  would  have  triumph'd.  Christian,  in  thy 
rage. 
For  know,  thou  vile  destroyer  of  the  faithful  ! 
That  though  my  erring  dagger  miss'd  thy  heart, 
Yet  has  it  fired  thy  veins  with  mortal  poison, 


Whose  very  to\ich  is  death. — Allah  be  pi-aised  ! 
0  glorious  fate  !  Prophet,  receive  my  soul !    [Viet, 

Edw.  (after  a  short  pause).  Why  gaze  you  with 
amazement  on  etioh  other  1 
Are  we  not  men,  to  whom  the  various  chances 
Of  life  are  known  ? 

do.  Ha  !  poison  did  he  say  ? 

Then  is  at  once  my  jirince  and  country  lost  !— 
0  fatal  wound  to  England  ! 

The.  Quick,  my  lord. 

Retire  and  have  it  drest  without  delay. 
Ere  the  fell  poison  can  difi'usc  its  rage. 
And  deeply  taint  your  blood. 

Edtv.  '  The  princess  comes! 

0  save  me  from  her  tenderness  ! 


SCENE  V. 

Edward,  Theald,  Olostkb;   to  them  the  Princett 
Elkonoba. 

Ele.  My  Edward  ! 

Support  me  ! — Oh  ! 

Edw.  She  faints— My  Eleonora  ! 

Look  up,  and  bless  me  with  thy  gentle  eyes  ! — 
The  colour  comes,  her  cheeks  resume  their  beauty. 
And  all  licr  charms  revive. — Hence  spurn  that 

carcase  ; 
A  sight  too  shocking  for  my  Eleonora. 

Ele.  And  lives  my  Edward,lives  my  dearest  lord, 
From  this  assassin  saved  ? — Alas  !  you  bleed  !_ 
Ediv.  'Tis  nought,  my  lovely  princess — A  slight 

wound. 
Ele.  But,  ah  !  methought,  I  entering  heard  of 
poison 
Tainting    the    blood.— What  !    was    the    dagger 

poison'd  ? — 
Ha  !  silent  all  ?  will  none  relieve  my  fears  ? — 
Glo.  Madam,  restrain  your  tenderness  a  mo- 
ment— 
The  prince  delays  too  long — Let  him  retire. 
Meanwhile,  the  troubled  camp  shall  be  my  cai'e  ; 
Lest  the  base  foe  should  make  a  sudden  sally, 
While  yet  our  troops  are  stunn'd  with  this  disaster, 

Edw.  1  thank  thee,  noble  Gloster.— Nor  alone 
Su])port  my  troops  ;  go,  rouse  them  to  revenge  ; 
Tell  them  their  injured  prince  will  try  their  love, 
Theii-  valour   soon.— And  you,  my  friend,  good 

Theald, 
Attend  the  ])rincess. — Cheer  thee,  Eleonora  ! 
I  cannot,  will  not,  leave  thee  long,  to  vex 
Thy  tender  soul  with  aggravated  fears. 

The.  Behold  Daraxa,  the  false  sultan's  bride. 


SCENE  VI. 
Eleonora,  Thkald,  Daraxa. 

Dar.  Princess  of  England,  let  me  share  thy  grief. 
Whence  flow  these  tears  1  and  what  this  wild  alarm, 
This  noise  of  murder  and  assassination  ? 

Ele.  Alas  !  the  prince  is  wounded  by  a  ruffiau ; 
And  with  a  poison'd  dagger,  as  I  fear. 
Yet  none  will  ease  me  of  this  racking  thought. — • 
Nay,  tell  me,  Theald,  since  to  know  the  worst 
Is  oft  a  kind  of  miserable  comfort, 
Wh.at  has  befallen  the  prince?  Forthis  slight  wound 
Could  never  thus  o'ercast  the  brave  with  terror. 
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The.  I  dare  not,  princess,  dally  with  your  fate. 
An  impious  villain,  from  the  sultan  Selim, 
Pretended  to  the  prince  a  secret  message 
About  the  peace  in  treaty.     Dreading  nought, 
He  left  us  here,  and  to  his  tent  retired, 
There  to  receive  this  execrable  envoy. 
Straight  with  the  prince  alone,  the  fierce  assassin 
Attempted  on  his  life  ;  but  in  his  arm 
He  took,  it  seems,  the  blow,  and  from  the  villain 
Wresting  the  dagger,  plunged  it  to  his  heart. 
This  last  we  saw  ;  and  heard  the  inhuman  bigot. 
Who  deem'd  himself  a  martyr  in  their  cause. 
Boast,  as  he  died,  the  prince's  wound  was  poison'd. 

Ele.  Then  all  I  fear'distrue!  then  am  I  wretched 
Beyond  even  hope  ! 

Dar.  A  villain  from  the  sultan  ! — 

Ele.  Ah  the  distracting  thought !  And  is  my  life ! 
My  love  !  my  Edward  !  on  the  brink  of  fate  ! 
Of  fate  that  may  this  moment  snatch  him  from  me! 

Dar.  What!  Selim  send  assassins?  and  beneath 
A  name  so  sacred  ?     Selim,  whose  renown 
Is  incense  breathing  o'er  the  sweeten'd  east  ; 
For  each  humane,  each  generous  virtue  famed; 
Sehm  !  the  rock  of  faith  !  and  sun  of  honour  ! 

Ele.  0  complicated  woe  !  The  Christian  cause 
Has  now  no  more  a  patron  and  restorer  ; 
England  no  more  a  prince,  in  whom  she  placed 
Her  glory,  her  delight,  her  only  hope; 
These  desolated  troops  no  more  a  chief  ; 
No  more  a  husband,  a  protector,  I, 
A  friend,  a  lover!  and  my  helpless  children 
No  more  a  father! 

Bar.  Pardon,  gentle  princess, 

If  in  this  whirlwind  of  revolving  passions, 
That  snatch  my  soul  by  turns,  1  have  forgot 
To  pay  the  tribute  which  I  owe  thy  sorrows  — 
But  Imyself,  alas  !  am  more  unhappy  ! 

Ele.  What  woes  can  equal  mine  ?  who  lose,  thus 
vilely, 
The  best !  the  bravest !  loveliest  of  mankind  ! — 

Dar.  You  only  lose  the  man  you  love,  but  I 
(0  insupportable  !)  must  learn  to  hate, 
To  scorn  what  once  was  all  my  pride  and  transport ! 
Should  Edward  die  by  this  accursed  crime, 
(Which  Heaven  forbid  !)  he  dies  admired,  beloved. 
In  the  full  bloom  of  fame  and  spotless  honour. 


To  you,  the  daughter  of  illustrious  grief. 
Your  tears  remain,  and  sadly-sweet  reflection  ; 
You  with  hb  image,  with  his  virtues,  still. 
Amidst  the  pensive  gloom,  may  converse  hold  : — 
While  I — ah  !  nothing  meets  my  blasted  sight 
But  a  black  view  of  infamy  and  horror  ! 
What  is  the  loss  of  life  to  loss  of  virtue  ? 
And  yet  how  can  this  heavenly  spark  be  lost  ? — 
No  !  virtue  burns  with  an  immortal  flame. 
He  is  belied — some  villain  has  abused  him. 

The.  I  honour,  madam,  this  your  viz'tuousgi'ief; 
But  that  the  sultan  did  employ  the  assassin. 
Is  past  all  doubt — behold  the  false  instructions. 
By  which  he  gain'd  admittance. 

[Giving  her  the  letter  the  prince  had  dropped. 

Dar.  Ha  !_'Tis  so  !— 

His  hand  !  his  seal  !  — From  my  detesting  heart, 
I  tear  hira  thus  for  ever  ! — Perish,  Sehm  ! 
Perish  the  feeble  wretch  who  more  bewails  him  ! 
That  were  to  share  his  guilt  ! — Unhappy  princess  ! 
Now  let  me  turn  my  soul  to  thy  assistance — 
There  is  a  cure,  'tis  true 

Ele.  A  cure,  Daraxa  ! 

0  say,  what  cure  ? 

Dar.  No  ;  it  avails  not,  madam  ; 

None  can  be  found  to  risk  it. 

Ele.  None  to  risk  it  1 

Quick  tell  me  what  it  is,  my  dear  Daraxa. 

Dar.  To  find  some  person,  that,  with  friendly  lip, 
May  draw  the  poison  forth  ;  at  least,  its  rag-j 
And  mortal  spirit.     This  will  bring  the  wound 
Within  the  power  of  art :  but  certain  death 
Attends  the  generous  deed. 

EFe.  (kneeling).  Then  hear  me.  Heaven  ! 

Prime  source  of  love  !  Ye  saintsand  angels,hcar  me ! 

1  here  devote  me  for  the  best  of  men. 

Of  princes,  and  of  husbands.  On  this  cross 
I  seal  the  cordial  vow  :  confirm  it.  Heaven  ! 
And  grant  me  courage  in  the  hour  of  trial ! 

The.  0  tenderness  unequal'd  ! 

Dar.  Glorious  princess . 

Ele.  Go,  Theald,  quickly  find  the  earl  of  Gloster, 
And  with  him  break  this  matter  to  the  prince. 
As  for  the  person,  leave  that  task  to  me. 
I  with  Daraxa  will  your  call  attend  :  — 
0  all  ye  powers  of  love  !  your  influence  lend. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I. 
Gloster,  Theald. 


Glo.  No,  Theald,  no  ;  he  never  will  consent — 
I  know  him  well  ;  he  ne'er  will  purchase  life. 
At  such  a  rate  :  besides,  in  aid  of  love,         [ness. 
His  generous  pride  would  come,  and  deem  it  base- 

The.  Then  is  yon  sun  his  last.     The  blackening 
wound 
Begins  already  to  confess  the  poison  : 
Meantime,  my  lord,  both  friendship  and  our  duty 
Demand,  at  least,  the  trial.     Well  I  know 
That,  poise  his  life  with  hers,  he  would  as  nothing 
Esteem  his  own  :  but  Bure  the  life  of  thousands. 
The  mingled  cause  at  once  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Should  o'er  the  best,  the  dearest  life  prevail. 

Glo.  Alas  !  my  friend, you  reason  :  Edward  loves. 
How  weak  the  head  contending  with  the  heart ! 
Yet  be  the  trial  made. — Behold,  he  comes. 


SCENE  n. 


non 


Edward,  Gloster,  Theald. 
Edw.  (entering.)     0    thou   bright   sun! 
hastening  to  tliose  climes. 
That  parent-isle,  which  I  no  more  shall  see  ; 
And  for  whose  welfare  oft  my  youthful  lieart 
Has  vainly  form'd  so  many  a  fond  design  ; 

0  thither  bear,  resplendent  orb  of  day, 

To  that  dear  spot  of  earth,  my  last  farewell ! — 
And  oh  !  eternal  Providence,  whose  course, 
Amidst  the  various  maze  of  life,  is  fix'd 
By  Ijoundlcss  wisdom,  and  by  boundless  love, 

1  follow  thee,  with  resignation,  hope, 

With  confidence  and  joy  ;  for  thou  art  good, 

And  of  thy  rising  goodness  is  no  end  ! 

Well  met,  my  dearest  friends.— It  was  too  true. 
The  villain'.s  threatening,  and  I  nearly  touch 
That  awful  hour  which  every  man  must  prove, 
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Yet  every  man  still  shifts  at  distance  from  him. 
Come  then,  and  let  us  fill  the  space  between 
These  last  important  moments,  whence  we  take 
Our  latest  tincture  for  eternity, 
With  solemn  converse  and  exalting  friendship. — 
Nay — Theald — Glostcr — wound  me  not  with  teai'S, 
With  tears  that  fall  o'er  venerable  cheeks  ! 
Whatcouldtheprincessmore  ? — Ah  !  there,  indeed, 
At  every  thought  of  her,  1  feel  a  weight, 
A  dreadful  weight  of  tenderness,  that  shakes 
My  firmest  resolution. — Whei'e  is  she  ? 

The.  She  burns  with  fond  impatience  to  attend 
you. 

Edio.  And  how,  brave  Gloster,  did  you  leave 
tlie  camp  ? 

Glo.  The  camp,  Sir,  is  secure :  each  soldier  there 
From  indignation  draws  new  force  and  spirit. 

0  'tis  a  glorious,  an  affecting  sight ! 

Those  furrow'd  cheeks  that  never  knew  before 
Tile  dew  of  tears,  now  in  a  copious  shower 
Are  bathed.  Aroundyourtent  they,  anxious,  crowd, 
R;ink  over  rank  :  some  pressing  for  a  look  ; 
Some  sadly  musing,  with  dejected  eye  ; 
Some,  on  their  knees,  prcferi'ing  vows  to  heaven  ; 
And,  with  extendedarm,somebreathing  vengeance. 
"  Base  Saracens,"  they  cry,  "perfidious cowards! — 
But    blood   shall    wash  out   blood.  —  Ah  !    poor 

atonement, 
Did  the  whole  bleeding  city  fall  a  victim  !" 
E(hc.  Alas,  that  to  repay  their  faithful  love 

1  cannot  live  ! — Yet  moderate  their  zeal  ; 
And  let  the  sword  of  justice  only  strike 
The  faithless  Selim  and  his  guilty  council. 
5Iy  new-departed  spirit,  just  escaped 
From  the  low  feverish  passions  of  this  life, 
Would  grieve  to  see  the  blood  of  innocence, 
With  that  of  guilt  confounded,  stain  my  tomb. 

The.  Permit  me,Sir,the  hope,  that  you  your.self — 
r  speak  it  on  just  cause — may  live  to  punish 
This  In-each  of  all  the  sacred  rights  of  men. 

Edw.  Why  will  you  turn   my  thoughts,    from 
earth  enlarged. 
To  soft  enfeebling  views  of  life  again  ? 

The.  Not  to  a  vain  desire  of  life,  my  lord, 
I  would  recal  them  ;  but  inspire  each  hope. 
Advise  each  possibility  to  save  it. 
And  there  is  yet  a  remedy. 

Edw.  Delusion  ! 

The.  The  fair  Arabian  princess  mention'd  one. 

Ediv.  She     one }  —  Daraxa  }  — Something     to 
Her  lover's  crime.  [complete 

Thf.  You  could  not  wrong  her  thu.s, 

Had  you  beheld  the  tempest  of  her  soul, 
Her  grief,  her  rage,  confusion,  when  she  heard 
Of  Selim's  baseness  ;  had  you  seen  that  honour. 
That  glorious  fire  which  darted  from  her  eyes  ; 
Till  in  a  flood  of  virtuous  sorrow  sunk. 
She  almost  eijual'd  Eleonora's  tears. 

Edw.  What  was  it  she  proposed  ? 

The.  It  was,  my  lord. 

To  find  some  person,  who,  with  friendly  Ijp, 
Might  avaw  the  deadly  spirit. — 

Edvb.  I  have  heard 

Of  sucn  i^  cnrc  :  out  is  it  not,  good  Theald, 
An  action  fatal  to  the  kind  performer.' 

The.  Yes,  sui-ely  fatal. 

Ediv.  Name  it  then  no  more. 

I  should  despise  the  paltry  life  it  purchased. 
Besides,  what  mortal  can  di-pose  so  rashly 
Of  his  own  life  ?     Talk  not  of  low  conditionj 


And  of  my  public  rank  :  when  life  or  death 
Becomes  the  question,  all  distinctions  vanish  : 
Tiicn  the  first  monarch,  and  the  lowest  slave, 
On  the  same  level  stand  ;  in  this  the  sons 
Of  equal  nature  all. 

The.  Allow  me.  Sir, 

If  'tis  a  certain,  an  establi.-sh'd  duty 
(Thau  duty  more,  the  height  of  human  virtue) 
To  sacrifice  a  transitory  life. 
For  that  kind  source  from  whence  it  is  derived, 
And  all  its  guarded  joys,  our  dearest  country  ; 
It  may  be  justly  sacrificed  for  those 
On  whom  depends  the  welfare  of  the  public. 
And  fliei-e  is  one,  my  loi-d,  who  stands  devoted, 
By  solonni  and  irrevocable  vows. 
To  die  for  you. 

Edw.  To  die  for  me  ! — Kind  nature  ! 

Thanks  to  thy  forming  hand,  I  can  myself 
Cheerful  sustain  to  pay  this  debt  I  owe  thee, 
Without  the  borrow'd  suflferiugs  of  another. — 
No,  Theald,  urge  this  argument  no  more. 
I  love  not  life  to  that  degree,  to  purchase, 
By  the  sure  death  of  some  brave  guiltless  friend, 
A  few  uncertain  days,  that  often  rise 
Like  this,  serene  and  gay,  when,  with  swift  wing, 
A  moment  wraps  them  in  disastrous  fate. 

Clo.  Did  we  consult  to  save  your  single  hfe, 
Was  that  the  present  question,  thy  refusal 
Were  just,  were  generous.  But,  my  lord,  this  person, 
Who  stands  for  you  devoted,  should,  in  that. 
Be  deem'd  devoted  for  the  Christian  cause. 
The  common  cause  of  Europe  and  thy  country  ; 
Dies  for  the  brave  companions  of  thy  fortune. 
Who  weeping  now  around  thy  tent,  conjure  thee 
To  live  for  them,  and  England's  promised  glory. 
O  save  our  country,  Edward  !  save  a  nation. 
The  chosen  land,  the  last  retreat  of  freedom. 
Amidst  a  world  enslaved  ! — Cast  back  thy  view, 
And  trace  fi'om  farthest  times  her  old  renown  : 
Think  of  the  blood  that,  to  maintain  her  rights. 
And  guard  her  sheltering  laws,  has  flow'din  battle, 
Or  on  the  patriot's  scafibld  :  think  what  cai'es, 
What  vigilance,  what  toils,  what  bright  contention, 
In  councils,  camps,  and  well-disputed  senates, 
It  cost  our  generous  ancestors,  to  raise 
A  matchless  plan  of  freedom  :  whence  we  shine. 
Even  in  the  jealous  eye  of  hostile  nations. 
The  happiest  of  mankind. — Then  see  all  this. 
This  virtue,  wisdom,  toil,  and  blood  of  ages. 
Behold  it  ready  to  be  lost  for  ever. 
In  this  important,  this  decisive  hour. 
On  thee,  and  thee  alone,  our  weeping  country 
Turns  her  distressful  eye  ;  to  thee  she  calls. 
And  with  a  helpless  parent's  piercing  voice. — 
Wilt  thou  not  live  for  her  .'  for  her  subdue 
A  gi-aceful  pride  I  own,  but  still  a  pride, 
That  more  becomes  thy  courage   and  thy  youth. 
Than  birth  and  public  station  .'     Nay,  for  her, 
Say,  wouldst  thou  not  resign  the  dearest  passions . 

Edw.  0,  there  is  nvthing,  which  for  thee,  mj 
I,  in  my  proper  person,  could  not  suffer!    [couutr/ 
But  thus  to  .skulk  behind  another's  life, 
'Tis  what  I  have  not  courage  to  support  ; 
It  makes  a  kind  of  coward  of  me,  Gloster. — 
But  let  me  see  this  friend,  whose  generous  virtue 
Exceeds  what  even  my  favourable  thoughts 
Had  imaged  in  the  relfish  race  of  man. 
Tiie  purpose  claims  the  merit  of  the  deed  ; 
And  ere  I  die,  I  must  requite  his  friendship.— 
Conduct  him  hither,  Theald. 
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SCENE  III. 
Edward,  Gloster. 

Edic.  Ah,  my  Gloster, 

You  have  not  touch'd  on  something  that  liere  pleads 
For  longer  life,  beyond  the  force  of  reason, 
Perhaps  too  powerful  pleads — my  Eleonora  ! 
To  thee,  my  friend,  I  will  not  be  ashamed 
Even  to  avow  my  love  in  all  its  fondness. 
For  oh  there  shines  in  this  ray  dearer  self  ! 
This  partner  of  my  soul !  such  a  mild  light 
Of  careless  charms,  of  unaffected  beauty. 
Such  more  than  beauty,  such  endearing  goodness. 
That  when  I  meet  her  eye,  where  cordial  faith, 
And  every  gentle  virtue  mix  their  lustre, 
I  feel  a  transport  that  partakes  of  anguish  ! 
How  sliall  I  then  behold  her,  on  the  point 
To  leave  her,  Gloster,  in  a  distant  land  ? 
For  ever  in  a  stormy  world  to  leave  her  ? — 
There  is  no  misery  to  be  fear'd  like  that 
Which  from  our  greatest  happiness  proceeds- 


SCENE  IV, 

Edward,    Glosik*.,    Theald    presenlinp    Vie    ]irincess 

_  Eleonora  as  the  person  he  went  to  bring,  Dabaxa. 

Edw.    O    Heaven  !— what    do    I    see  1—1     am 
betray'd  ! [Taming  au'ciy. 

Ele.   Edward! 

Edw.  O  'tis  too  much  !  O  spare  me,  nature  ! 

Ele.  Not  look  upon  me,  Edward  ? 

Edw.  Eleonora  ! 

How  on  this  dreadful  errand  canst  thou  come  ? 

Elf.  Behold  me  kneel — 

Edw.  Why  kneel  you,  best  of  women  ? 
You  ne'er  offended,  ne'er  in  thought  offended  : 
Thou  art  all  truth,  and  love,  and  angel-goodness  ! 
Vi^hy  do  you  kneel  ?  O  rise,  my  Eleonora  ! 

Ele.  Let  me  fulfil  my  vow. 

Edw.  0  never  !  never  ! 

Ele.  Let  me  preserve  a  life,  in  which  is  wrapt 
The  life  of  thousands,  dearer  than  my  own  ! 
Live  thou,  and  let  me  die  for  thee,  my  Ed^vard  ! 

Edw.  For  me  ! — thy  words  are  daggers  to  my 
soul. 
And  wouldst  thou  have  me  then  thus  meanly  save 
A  despicable  life  ?  a  life  exposed 
To  that  worst  torment,  to  my  own  contempt ! 
A  life  still  haunted  by  the  cruel  image 
Of  thy  last  pangs,  thy  agonizing  throes, 
The  dire  convulsions  of  these  tender  limbs  : 
And  all  for  one — O  infamy  ! — for  one. 
By  love,  by  duty  bound,  each  manly  tie, 
Even  by  a  peasant's  honour,  to  protect  thee  ? — 
Yet  this,  though  strong,  invincible,  is  nought 
To  what  my  wounded  tenderness  could  urge 
Against  thy  dire  refpacst. — ShouM  fate  demand 
Tlic  life  we  love,  tlun,  then,  we  nuist  exert 
The  greatest  act  of  human  resignation, 
M'e  nuist  submit.^But  wouldst  thou  have  me,  say, 
Doom  thee  myself  ?  with  voluntary  choice, 
Nay,  by  a  barbai-ous  crime,  untimely  snatch 
This  worst  of  ills?  would  Eleonora  make  me 
Of  all  mankind  the  most  completely  wretched  ? 

Ele.  Plead  not  the  voice  of  honour.  Well  I  know, 
There  i3  no  danger,  pain,  no  form  of  death, 
Thou  wouldst  not  meet  with  transport  to  protect  me. 


But  I,  alas  !  an  unimportant  woman, 
Whose  only  boast  and  merit  is  to  love  .'hee ; 
Ah,  what  am  I,  with  nameless  numbers  weigh'J  ? 
With  myriads  yet  unborn  ? — All  ranks,  all  ages. 
All  arts,  all  virtues,  all  a  state  comprises  ? 
These  have  a  higher  claim  to  thy  protection. 
Live  then  for  them. — O  make  a  generous  effort ! 
What  none  but  heroes  can,  bid  the  soft  passions, 
The  private,  stoop  to  those  that  grasp  the  public. 
Live  to  possess  the  pleasure  of  a  god. 
To  bless  a  people  trusted  to  thy  care. 
Live  to  fulfil  thy  long  career  of  glory. 
But  just  begun.     To  die  for  thee  be  mine. 
I  ne'er  can  find  a  brighter,  happier  fate: 
And  fate  will  come  at  last,  inglorious  fate  ! 

0  grudge  me  not  a  portion  of  thy  fame  ! 
As  join'd  in  love,  0  raise  me  to  thy  glory  ! 

Edw.  In  vain  is  all  thy  eloquence.  The  more 
Thou  wouldst  persuade,  I  with  increasing  horror 
Fly  from  thy  purpose. 

Ele.  Dost  thou  love  me,  Edward  \ 

Edw.  Oh  !  — If  I  love  thee  \ — Witness  heaven 
and  earth  ! 
Angels  of  death  that  hover  round  me,  witness; 
Witness  these  blinded  eyes,  these  trembling  arms, 
This  heart  that  beats  unutterable  fondness, 
To  what  an  agony  I  love  thee. — 

Ele.  Then 

Thou  sure  wilt  save  me  from  the  worst  of  pains. 

Edw.  O  that  I  could  from  all  engross  thy  suf- 
Pain  felt  for  thee  were  pleasure  !  [ferings  ! 

Ele.  Hear  me,  Edward, 

1  speak  the  strictest  truth,  no  flight  of  passion, 
I  speak  my  naked  heart. — To  die,  I  own. 

Is  a  dread  passage,  terrible  to  nature. 

Chiefly  to  those  who  have,  like  me,  been  happy. — 

But  to  survive  thee — 0,  'tis  greatly  worse  ! 

'Tis  a  continual  death  ! — I  cannot  bear 

The  very  thought. — O  leave  me  not  behind  thee ! 

ii\/7«. '  Since  nought  can  alter  my  determined 
breast, 
Whv  dost  thou  pierce  me  with  this  killing  image  1 

Ele.  Ah  !  selfish  that  thou  art !  witli  thee  tiie 
The  tedious  toil  of  life  will  soon  be  o'er  ;         [toil. 
Thou  soon  wilt  hide  thee  in  the  quiet  grave 
While  I,  a  lonely  widow,  with  ray  orphans. 
Am  left  defenceless  to  a  troubled  world, 
A  false,  ungrateful,  and  injurious  world  ! — 
Oh!  if  thou  lovest  me,  Edward,  I  conjure  thee. 
By  that  celestial  flame  which  blends  our  souls! 
By  all  a  father,  all  a  mother  feels! 
By  every  holy  tenderness,  I  charge  thee! 
Live  to  protect  the  pledges  of  our  love. 
Our  children. 

Edw.  Oh  ! 

Ele.  Our  young,  our  helpless — 

I-  ;  '^!-.  t— 

Edw.  ^"  •"" 

Distraction!— Let  me  go  ! 

Ele.  Nay,  drag  me  with  thee 

To   the  kind  tomb. — Thou   canst  not   leave  our 

children. 
Exposed,  by  being  thine,  beyond  the  lowest! 
Surrounded  with  the  perils  of  a  throne! — 

Edw.  Cruel!  no  more  embitter  thus  our  last. 
Our  parting  moments!     Set  no  more  the  terroi-s 
Of  these  best  ])assions  in  array  against  me  ; 
For  by  that  Power,  1  swear,  Father  of  life ! 
Whose  universal  love  embraces  all 
That  breathes  this  ample  air;  whose  perfect  wisiiam 
Brings  light  from  darkness,  and  from  evil  good  J 
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To  whom  1  recommend  thee,  and  my  cliildren:^ 
By  him  1  swear  !    I  never  will  submit 
To  what  thy  horrid  tenderness  pro()oses  ! 

Glos.  My  lord— 

Edw.         Oh  ! — these  emotions  are  too  much — 
I  feel  a  heavy  languor  steal  upon  me: 
The  working  ])oison  clogs  the  si)rings  of  life. — 
Conduct  me  to  my  couch, — Ah  !   Eleonora. 
If  we  ne'er  meet  again — this  one-  embrace — 
Yet  sink  not  to  despair — Heaven  may  preserve  me 
By  means  superior  to  all  human  hope. 

Hie.  I  will  not,  cannot  quit  thee! — 


SCENE  V. 
Eleonora,  Daraxa. 

Dar.  Princess,  stay. 

Think  not  the  hand  of  death  is  yet  upon  hira  ; 
Resistless  sleep  will  first  oppress  his  senses. 
Before  the  last  convulsive  pangs  come  on  ; 
For  so  the  numbing  poison  oft  begins 
To  spread  its  dark  malignity. 

J^^e.  Ila! — sleep  1 

Then  is  the  time — tlianks  to  inspiring  Heaven  ! 
But  come,  and  ere  the  venom  sink  too  deep. 
Swift  let  me  seize  tlie  favouring  hour  of  sleep. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I. 


Glos.  O  miracle  of  love!  O  wondcrous  princess! 
'Tis  such  as  thou,  who  keep  the  gentle  flame 
Tliat  animates  society  alive  ; 
Who  make  the  dwellings  of  mankind  delightful. 
What  is  vain  life  ?  an  idle  flight  of  days, 
A  still-delusive  round  of  sickly  joys, 
A  scene  of  little  cares  and  trifling  passions. 
If  not  einiobled  by  such  deeds  of  virtue  ! — 
And  yet  this  matchless  virtue,  what  avails  it  ! 
The  afflicting  angel  has  forsook  the  prince, 
And  now  pours  out  his  terrors  on  the  princess. — 
Forsook  him,  said  I  ? — no  ;  he  must  awake 
To  keener  evils  than  the  body  knows. 
Which  minds  alone,  and  generous  minds,  can  feel. 
0  virtue  !  virtue  !  as  thy  joys  excel. 
So  are  thy  woes  transcendent  ;  the  gi-oss  world 

Knows  not  the  bliss  or  misery  of  either. 

The  prince  forsakes  his  couch — he  seems  renew'd 
lu  health— ah,  short  deceitful  gleam  of  ease ! 


SCENE  II. 
Edward,  Gloster. 

Edit:  {advancing  from  Ms  couch.)     Hail  to  the 
fresher  earth  and  brighter  day! 
!  feel  me  lightcn'd  of  the  mortal  load 
That  lay  upon  my  spirits.     This  kind  sleep 
.1  las  shed  a  balmy  quiet  through  my  veins. 

Whence  this  amazing  change  ? 

But  be  my  first  chief  care.  Author  of  good  ! 

To  bend  my  soul  in  gratitude  to  thee  ! 

Thou,  when  blind  mortals  wander  through  the  deeps 

Of  comfortless  despair,  with  timely  l.aud. 

Invisible,  and  by  unthought-of  ways. 

Thus  lead'st  them  forth  into  thy  liglit  again. 

Glos.  How  fares  my  lord  the  prince  I 

_  -f '^"'•,  .    ,  To  health  restored. 

Only  a  kmd  ot  lassitude  remains, 
A  not  unplcasing  weakness  hangs  upon  mc : 
Like  the  soft  trembling  of  the  settled  deep 
After  a  storm. 

Glos.  Father  of  health  be  praised  ! 

Edw.  The  moment  that  I  sunk  upon  my  couch 
A  sick  and  troubled  slumber  fell  ujxm  me :  ' 

Chaos  of  gloomy  unconnected  thought !  '  [ful 
That  in  black  eddy  whirl'd,  made  sleep  more  dread- 
Thau  the  worst  waking  pang.  While  thus  I  toss'd, 


Ready  to  bid  farewell  to  suffering  clay, 

Methought  an  angel  came  and  toiich'd  my  wound. 

At  this  the  parting  gloom  clear'd  up  apace; 

My  slumbers  softcn'd  ;  and,  with  health,  return'd 

Serenity  of  mind,  and  order'd  thought, 

And  fair  ideas  gladdening  all  the  soul. 

Aerial  music  too,  by  fancy  heard, 

Sooth'd  my  late  pangs  and  harmonized  my  breast. 

Through  shades  of  bliss  I  walk'd,  where  heavenly 

Sung  to  their  lutes  my  Eleonora's  love. —   [forma 

But  wh.ere  is  she  !  the  glory  of  her  sex  ? 

0  dearer,  justly  dearer  far  than  ever  ! 
Quick,  let  me  find  her,  pour  into  her  bosom 
IMy  full,  full  soul,  with  tenderness  o'ercharged. 

With  glad  surprise,  with  gratitude  and  wonder. ' 

Ha  !  why  this  silence  I  this  dejected  look  ?— 

You  cast  a  drooping  eye  upon  the  ground. 

Where  is  the  princess  ? 

<^'<'*-  She,  my  lord,  reposes. 

Ediv.   Reposes!— no!— It  is  not  likelv,  Gloster, 
That  she  would  yield  her  weeping  eyes'to  sleep, 
While  I  lay  there  in  agonies Away ! 

1  am  too  feeble  then  to  know  the  truth. 

Say,  is  she  well  ? 

Glos.  Now  show  thy  courage,  Edward 

Ediv.  0  all  my  fears  !  I  Jhall  start  out  to  mad- 
What ! — while  I  slept?  [ness  !— 

Glos.  Yes. 

Ediv.  Misery!  distraction - 

My  peace,  my  honour  is  betray'd  for  ever  ! 
0  love  !  O  shame  !  0  murder'd  Eleonora  ! 


SCENE  III. 
Glos.  Unhappy  prince  !  go  find  thy  Eleonora, 
And  in  heart-easing  grief  (jxhaJe  thy 'passion  : 
All  other  comfort,  now,  were  to  talk  down 
The  winds  and  raging  seas.— But  yonder  comes 
Ihe  Arabian  princess  :  from  her  tears  1  learn 
The  moving  scene  within. 


SCENE  IV 
Gloster,  Daraxa,  a  Messenger  from   Sr.Lm   attewlinf 
at  some  distanct. 
Dar.  0  !  'tis  too  much! 

I  can  no  more  support  it. 

Glos.  Generous  mournes'/ 

liow  IS  it  with  the  princess  Eleonora  \ 
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Bar.  Struck  by  the  poison,  on  ber  couch  she 
A  rose  soft-drooping  in  Saboean  vales  [lies, 

Beneath  the  fiery  dog-star's  noxious  rage. 

0  christian  chief !  I  never  shall  forget 

The  scene  these  melting  eyes  have  just  beheld, 
With  mingled  tears  of  tenderness  and  wonder. 

Glos.  How  was  it,  JIadara  ? 

Oir.  When  this  pride  of  women, 

This  best  nf  wives  wliich  in  his  radiant  course 
The  sun  beholds,  when  first  she,  sickening,  felt 
The  imperious  summons  of  approaching  fate. 
All  robed  in  spotless  white  she  sought  the  altar  ; 
And,  prostrate  there,  for  her  departing  soul. 
The  prince  her  husband,  and  her  orphan  children. 
Implored  the  Eternal  Mind. — As  yet  she  held 
Her  swelling  tears,  and  in  her  bosom  kept 
Her  sighs  repress'd:  nor  did  the  near  approach 
Of  the  pale  king  of  terrors  dim  her  beauty  ; 
No,  rather  adding  to  her  charms,  it  breathed 
A  certain  mom'nful  sweetness  through  her  features. 
But  as  the  increasing  bane  more  desperate  grew, 
Wild  to  her  bed  she  rush'd,  and  then,  indeed, 
The  lovely  fountains  of  her  eyes  were  open'd; 
Then    flow'd   her   tears. — "  Connubial  bed,"  she 
"  Chaste  witness  of  my  tenderness  for  him  [cried. 
To  save  whose  life  I  unrepining  die 
In  bloom  of  youth,  farewell! — Thou  shalt,  perhaps. 
Receive  a  fairer,  a  more  happy  bride ; 
But  never  a  more  faithful,  never  one 
Who  loves  her  husband  with  a  fonder  passion." — 
Here  flow'd  her  tears  afresh  ;  with  burning  lip 
She  press'd  the  humid  couch,  and  wept  again. 
At  last,  while  weary  sorrow  paused,  she  rose. 
And,  fearing  lest  immediate  death  might  seize  her. 
Demanded  to  be  led  to  see  the  prince 
But  fear  of  chasing  from  his  eyes  too  soon 
The  salutary  sleep  that  heal'd  his  pangs, 
Restrain'd  her  trembling  footsteps.    On  her  couch, 
Abandon'd  to  despair,  she  sunk  anew, 
And  for  her  children  eall'd.— Her  children  came, 
A-while,  supported  on  her  arm,  she  eyed  them, 
VVitli  tears  pursuing  tears  adown  her  cheek, 
iN'ith  all  the  speechless  misery  of  woe. — 

1  see  her  still — 0  God! — the  powerful  image 
Dissolves  me  into  tears  ! — 

Glos.  Madam,  proceed: 

Such  tears  are  virtue,  and  excel  the  joys 
Of  wanton  pride. 

Dur.  Then,  starting  up,  she  went 

To  snatch  them  to  a  mother's  last  embrace  ; 
When  straight  reflecting  that  the  piercing  poison 
Might  taint  their  tender  years,  she  sudden  shrunk 
With  horror  back  : — ''  O  wretched  Eleonora  ! 
(She  weeping  cried)  and  must  I  then  not  taste 
The  poor  remaining  comfort  of  the  dying. 
To  see  a  husband,  clasp  my  dearest  children, 
.\nd  mix  my  parting  soul  with  theirs  I  love  ?" — 
Her  sad  attendants,  that  till  then  had  mouru'd 
In  silent  sorrow,  all  at  this  gave  way 

To  loud  laments She  raised  her  languid  eye. 

And  casting  on  them  round  a  gracious  smile. 
To  eacli  by  name  she  c;drd,  even  to  the  lowest. 
To  each  extended  mild  her  friendly  hand, 
Gave,  aci  by  turns  received,  a  bust  fare>\ell. — ■ 
Sucli  is  tne  dreadful  scene  from  which  I  come. 

Glos.  How  hcighten'd  now  with  Edward's  min- 
gled woes  '. 
Why  are  my  lingering  years  reserved  for  this  ? 

Dir.  Come  nearer,  you,  the  messenger  of  Selim, 
Au^  bear  him  back  this  answer  : — His  chief  aim, 
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He  says,  in  stooping  to  solicit  peace, 

Was  from  the  chains  of  infidels  to  save  me. 

What !  was  it  then  to  rescue  me  he  sent. 

Beneath  an  all-revered  and  sacred  name. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  his  hand  and  seal, 

A  murdering  wi-etch,  a  sacrilegious  bigot, 

To  stab  at  once  the  gallant  prince  of  England, 

And  public  faith  I  nay,  with  a  poison'd  dagger 

(Such  his  inhuman  cowardice)  to  stab  hun  ? — 

So  well,  'tis  true,  he  judged  ;  the  christian  prince 

Had  now  been  mingled  with  the  harmless  dead. 

If  his  bright  princess,  glorious  Eleonora, 

Had  not  redeem 'd  his  dearer  life  with  her's. 

You  heard  in  what  extremity  she  lies. 

Go,  tell  the  tyrant  then — 0  heaven  and  earth  I 

0  vanity  of  virtue  !  that  Daraxa 

Should  e'er  to  Selim  send  so  fell  a  message 

1  will  suppress  its  bitterness — Yet  tell  him, 
This  crime  has  placed  eternal  bars  between  us. 

See  my  last  tear  to  love Arabian  wilds 

Shall  bury  'midst  their  rocks  the  lost  Daraxa. — ■ 
Away  ! 

Glo.  Behold,  they  bear  this  way  the  princess. 
Once  more  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  sun, 
Ere  vet  to  mortal  liEcht  she  bid  farewell. 


SCENE  V. 

liLOSTER,  Dar.axa,  Theaid,  F.dward  ;  Eleonora, 
borne  in  by  her  attendants,  on  a  couch. 

Ele.  {enterimi .)  A  little  on,  a  little  further  on. 
Bear  me,  my  friends,  into  the  cooling  air. — 

0  cheerful  sun  !  O  vital  light  of  day  ! 

Edw.  That  sun  is  witness  of  our  matchless  woes, 

Is  witness  of  our  innocence Alas  ! 

What  have  we  done  to  merit  this  disaster  ? 

Ele.  0  earth  !  0  genial  roofs !  Oh  the  dear  coast 
Of  Albion's  isle  !  which  I  no  more  shall  see  I — 

Edw.  Nay,  yield  not  to  thy  weakness,  Eleonora  ! 
Sustain  thyself  a  little,  nor  desert  me  ! 
The  all-ruling  Goodness  may  relieve  us  still. 

Ele.  Edward  !  I  tremble  !  terror  seizes  on  me! 
Through  the  rent  veil  of  yon  surrounding  sky, 

1  had  a  glimpse,  I  saw  the  eternal  world  ; 
Thev  call,  they  urge  me  hence — Yes,  I  obey. 
But'O  forgive  me,  Heaven  !  if  'tis  with  pain. 
With  agonies,  I  tear  my  soul  fi-om  his  ! 

Edw.  Heavens!  what  I  suffer  ! — How  thy  plain- 
Shoots  anguish  through  my  soul  !  [tive  voice 

Ele.  Some  power  unseen — 

Thy  hand,  my  Edward — some  dark  power  unseen 
Is  dragging  me  away. — 0  yet  a  little, 
A  little  spare  me  ! — Ah  !  how  shall  I  leave 
My  weeping  friends,  my  husband  and  my  children? 

Ediv.  Unhappy   friends  !    0    greatly    wretched 
liusband  ! 
And  0  poor  careless  orphans,  who  not  feel 
The  depth  of  your  misfortune  ! 

Ele.  i'Jiy  nie  down  ; 

Soft,  lay  me  down — my  powers  are  all  dissolved — 
A  little  forward  bend  me — Oh  ! 

Edw.  Oh  Heaven  ! 

How  that  soft  frame  is  torn  with  cruel  pangs  ! 
Pangs  robb'd  from  me  ! 

Ele.  'Tis  thence  they  borrow  case— 

My  children  !     O  my  children  !  you  no  more 
Have  now  a  mother  :  now,  alas  !  no  more 
Have  you  a  mother,  0  my  hapless  children  ! 
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Edii'.  What  do  I  hear  !  What  desolating  words 
Are  tlicse  ?  more  hitter  than  a  tboiisaiid  deaths  ! 
Death  to  my  soul  !     Call  up  thy  tailing  spirit, 
And  leave  me  not  to  misery  and  ruin  ! 

Eli\  Edward,  I  feel  an  interval  of  ease : 
And,  ere  I  die,  have  something  *o  impart 
That  will  relieve  my  sufl'erings. 

£dii:  Speak,  my  soul ! 

Speak  thy  desire  :  I  live  but  to  fulfil  it. 

Elc.  Thou  seest  ui  what  a  hopeless  state  I  lie  ; 
T  who  this  morning  rose  in  pride  of  youth, 
Iii'j,h-blooniing,  promised  many  happy  years  : 
I  die  for  thee,"  I  self-devoted  die. 
Think  not,  from  this,  that  1  repent  my  vow  : 
Or  that,  with  little  vanity,  I  boast  it  : 
No  ;  what  I  did  from  unrepenting  love, 
I  cheerful  did,  from  love  that  knows  no  fear, 
No  pain,  no  weak  remission  of  its  ardour. 
And  what,  alas  !  what  was  it  but  the  dictate 
Of  honour  and  of  duty  ?  nay,  'twas  selfish, 
To  save  me  from  unsufterable  pain. 
From  dragging  here  a  wretched  life  without  tliec. 
Two  fears  yet  stand  betwi.\t  my  soul  and  peace. 
One  is  for  thee,  lest  thou  disturb  my  grave 
With  tears  of  wild  despair.     Grieve  not  like  those 
Who  have  no  hope.     We  yet  shall  meet  again  ; 
We  still  are  in  a  kind  Creator's  hand  ; 
Eternal  Goodness  reigns.     Besides,  this  parting, 
This  parting,  Edward,  must  have  come  at  last, 
When  ye.-irs  of  friendship  had,  perhaps,  e.xalted 
Our  love,  if  that  can  be,  to  keener  anguish. 
Think  what  thy  station,  what  thy  fame  demanded ; 
Nor  yield  thy  virtue  even  to  worthy  passions. 
My  other  eare_my  othev  care  is  idle — 
Fi'oni  that  thy  equal  tenderness  with  mine. 
Thy  love  and  generosity  secure  me — 
Our  children — 

Edw.  Yes,  I  penetrate  thy  fear. 

But  hoar  me,  dying  sweetness  !     On  this  hand. 
This  cold  iiale  hand  I  vow,  our  childi-cn  never. 
Shall  never  call  anoth(>r  by  the  name 
Sacred  to  thee  ;  my  Eleonora's  children 
Shall  never  feel  the  hateful  power  thou  fear'st. 
As  one  in  life,  so  death  caimot  divide  us. 
Nor  high  descent,  nor  beauty,  nought  that  woman. 
In  her  unbounded  vanity  of  heart. 
Can  wish,  shall  ever  tempt  my  faith  from  thee. 
Shall  ever,  said  I  ?     l*iteous  boast  indeed  ! 

0  nothing  can  ! — I  should  be  gross  of  heart, 
Tasteless  and  dull  as  earth,  to  think  with  patience. 
Without  abhorrence,  of  a  second  hymen. 
Where  can  I  find  such  beauty  ?  Where  such  grace, 
The  soul  of  beauty  ?  where  such  winning  charms? 
Where  such  a  soft  divinity  of  goodness  I 

Such  faith  ?  such  love  ?  such  tenderness  unequal'd? 
Such   all   that   Heaven  could  give — to  make  me 

wretched  ! — 
Talk  not  of  comfort— fnto  what  a  gulf, 
A  lone  abyss  of  misery  I  fall, 
Tlie  moment  that  I  los(;  thee — Oh  !  I  know  not — 

1  dare  not  think  ! — But  these  unhaiijiy  orph.ans — 
Ah  !   the  dire  cause  that  makes  it  double  duty — 
Shall  now  be  doubly  mine  ;  to  shelter  them, 
These  pledges  of  our  love,  I  will  attempt 

To  brave  the  horrors  of  loatii'd  life  witiiout  thee. 


Ele.  Enough  1  it  is  enough  !— On  this  couditiou 
Receive  them  from  my  hands. 

Edw.  Dear  hands  !  dear  gift  ! 

Dear,  precious,  dying,  miserable  gift ! 
With  transport  once  received,  but  now  with  an- 
guish ! 

Ele.  All-softening  time  will  heal  thy  woes.  The 
Soon  leave  the  passions  of  the  living  free.      [dead 

Edw.  Detested  life  !— 0  take  me,  take  me  with 
thee  ! 

Ele.  No,  Edward,  live  ;  or  else  I  die  in  vain. 

Edw.  Raise,  raise,  my  Eleonora,  thy  sweet  eyes; 
Once  more  behold  thy  children — 

j^lc.  Oh  ! — 'tis  darkness — 

A  deadly  weight. 

Edw.  Thou  Icavest  me  then  for  ever 

Ele.  Where  am  I  ?  — Ah!— a  tenant  still  topaiu  ; 
The  quivering  Hame  of  life  leaps  up  a  little. 
Meantime,  my  Edward,  'tis  my  last  request, 
That  thou  wouldst  leave  me,  while  I  yet  enjoy 
A    parting    gleam    of    thought — Leave    me 

Heaven  ! — 
Gloster,  farewell ;  be  careful  of  the  prince  ; 
Attend  him  hence,  and  double  now  thy  friendship. 

J^ilw.  Barbarian  !  off  1 — Ah  !  whither  wouldst 
thou  drag  me  1 

Glos.  My  lord,  in  pity  to  the  princess — 

Edw.  Oh ! 

Ele.    Farewell  I    farewell  ! — Receive   my   last 
adieu  ; 
Edward,  my  dearest  lord,  fivrewell  for  ever  ! 

Edw.    O   word    of    horror  !— Can  I  1— No  !   I 
cannot ! — 
There,  take  me,  lead  me,  hurl  me  to  perdition  ! 


to 


SCENE  VI. 


Eleonora,  Dahaxa,  Thkald,  AtUndanls. 

Ele.  'Tls  past,  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past. — 
Alas  !   Daraxa,  I  can  ne'er  requite 
Thy  generous  cares  for  me.     Thou  art  the  cause 
My  Edward  lives,  my  children  have  a  father, 
Thy  heaven-inspired  proposal. — Tell  him,  Tlieald,. 
That,  in  the  troubled  moments  of  our  parting, 
I  had  forgot  to  beg  he  would  restore 
The  Arabian  princess  to  her  friends  and  country. — 
Thy  hand — this  sure,  howe'er  in  faith  we  difi'er, 
Humanity,  the  soul  of  all  religion, 
May  well  permit. 

Dar.  By  virtue's  sacred  fire  ! 

Our  paradise,  the  garden  of  the  blest, 
Ne'er  smiled  upon  a  purer  soul  than  thine. 
For  me,  think  not  of  me  ;  such  are  my  woes. 
That  I  disdain  all  care,  detest  relief  : 
jMy  name  is  trod  in  dust  ;  thine  beams  for  ever, 
The  richest  gem  that  crowns  the  worth  of  woman. 

Elc.  The  guilt  of  Selim cannot  stain  thy  virtues: 
It  rather  lends  them  lustre.— Bear  me  :>ack. 
My  dear  attendants  :  and  good  Theald,  come, 
Come,  aid  my  mounting  soul  to  spring  a\\ay, 
From  the  loved  fetters  of  this  kindred  cliO(. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 
Treald,  and  a  Gentleman  belonging  to  him. 

The.  To  me  a  dervise! — Through  the  furious 
Yet  raging  at  the  perfidy  of  Selim,  [camp, 

How  did  he  safely  pass  ? 

Genl.  Sir,  he  had  fallen 

A  victim  to  their  vengeance  :  but  he  told  them, 
His  life  was  of  importance  to  the  prince, 
That  hewho  struck  him  stabb'd  the  heartof  Edward. 
This  stay'd  their  rage  ;  then,  after  a  strict  search. 
They  let  him  pass  through  ranks  of  glaring  eyes. 
I  have  besides  to  say,  an  English  ship, 
And  one  from  Italy,  are  just  arrived  : 
The  first  brings  great  dispatches  to  prince  Edward; 
The  other,  holy  father,  these  to  you.         IKneeling. 

The.  Go,  bid  this  dervise  enter. 


Theald  :  }ie  opens  and  looks  on  the  dispatches. 

Awful  Heaven  ! 
Great  ruler  of  the  various  heart  of  man  ! 
Since  thou  hast  raised  me  to  conduct  thy  church, 
Without  the  base  cabal  too  often  practised. 
Beyond  my  wish,  my  thought  ;  give  me  the  lights, 
The  virtues  which  that  sacred  trust  requires  : 
A  loving,  loved,  unterrifying  power, 
Such  as  becomes  a  father  :  humble  wisdom  ; 
Plain,  primitive  sincerity  ;  kind  zeal 
For  truth  and  virtue,  rather  than  opinions  ; 
And,  above  all,  the  charitable  soul 
Of  healing  peace  and  christian  moderation. 
The  dervise  comes. 


SCENE  III. 
Theald,  Selim  disfjuised  as  a  Dervise. 

The.    With  me  what  wouldst  thou,  dervise  ? 

Selim.  The  princess  Eleonora,  lives  she  still  ? 

The.  She  lives,  and  that  is  all. 

Sflim.  Allah  be  praised  ! 

Then  lives  the  honour  of  the  brightening  name 
Of  Saracen  and  Mussulman. 

The.  How,  dervise  ! 

What  can  wipe  out  the  horror  of  this  deed  ? 

Selim.  The  deed  was  execrable  ;  but  my  hand 
This  instant  shall  prevent  its  dii-e  effeat. 
I  bring  a  certain  remedy  for  poison  ; 
Nor  can  it  come  too  late,  while  wandering  life 
Yet,  with  faint  impulse,  stirs  along  the  veins. 

T.'te.  Ha  !    dervise,  art  thou  sure  of  what  thou 
say'st  ?  • 

Selim.  Christian,  I  am  ;  and  therefore  am  I  here. 
Haste,  lead  me  to  the  princess  ;  though  she  lay 
Even  in  the  last  extremity,  though  call'd 
By  the  fierce  angel  who  compels  the  dead. 
Yet  bold  experience  gives  me  room  to  hope. 


Oft  have  I  seen  its  vital  touch  diffuse 
New  vigour  through  the  poison'd  streams  of  life, 
When  almost  settled  into  dead  stagnation  ; 
Swift  as  a  southern  gale  unbinds  the  flood. 
Say,  wilt  thou  trust  me  with  the  trial,  christian  ? 

The.  Thou  know'st  we  have  great  reason  fo? 
distrust ; 
But  fear  in  those  who  can  no  longer  hope, 
Were  idle  and  absurd. 

Selitn.  Bright  Heaven  !  what  fear  1 

Is  there  a  slave  of  such  inhuman  baseness 
To  add  fresh  outrage  to  a  dying  princess  I 
For  virtue  dying  1  look  into  my  eye  : 
Does  one  weak  ray  there  shun  the  keenest  gaze  ? 
Say,  dost  thou  there  behold  so  foul  a  bottom  ? 

The.  No  ;  seeming  truth  and  generous  candour 
shine 
In  what  thou  say'st.  Come,  follow  me,  good  dervise 


SCENE  IV. 
Theald,  Selim  dispiiised,  Daraxa. 
Dar.  At  last  through  various  pangs,  the  dyuig 
princess 
Sees  the  delivering  moment,  and  demands 
Thy  pi-esence,  reverend  christian. 

The.  Dervise,  come 

Forbid  it  Heaven  this  aid  should  be  too  late  ! 


SCENE  V. 
Dar.  Heaven  !  can  it  be  ? — The  very  face  o! 

Selim  ! — 
'Tis  he  himself — I  know  him,  'tis  the  sultac  J 
And,  as  he  shot  athwart  me,  from  his  eye 
Flash'd  the  pi'oud  lightning  of  affronted  virtue. 
He  must  be  innocent  ;  his  being  here 
Is  radiant  proof  he  must. — O  weak  Daraxa  ! 
What  man  of  virtue  more  would  deigu  to  lodge 
His  image  in  thy  breast  1 — Ah  !  v.hat  avails 
The  light  unfounded  love,the  treacherous  friendship. 
That,  with  inhuman  cowardice,  gives  up 
A  worthy  man,  to  infamy  and  slander  ? — 
They  talk'd  of  aid— what  aid  ?    [-<  f.v  heard  teitkin. 

Alas  !  'tis  past ! 
Death  must  be  in  that  cry. — 0  let  me  fly 
To  snatch  one  parting  look. — But  see  the  prince. 
Roused  by  the  sounds  of  sorrow,  this  way  comes. 
Unliappy  priace  !  I  venerate  his  tears. — 
O  gracious  Allali !  pity  and  support  him,      ZExit. 


SCENE  VI. 

Edw.  That  cry  was  death. — Alas!  sheisnomore! 

The  matchless  Eleonora  is  no  more  ! —       [desert 

Where  am  I  ? — Heavens  ! — Ah  !  what  a  hideous 

Is  now  this  world,  this  blasted  world  around  me  ! 
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O  sun  !  I  hate  thee,  I  abhor  thy  liglit, 
Tliat  shows  not  Eleonora  !  Earth,  thy  joy, 
Thy  sweetness  all  is  fled  ;  all,  all  that  made 
Thy  ways  to  me  delightful,  Eleonora  ! 

0  Eleonora  !  perish'd  Eleonora  ! 

For  ever  lost !— That  tent !  ah  me  !  that  tent  !— 
t    [Going  into  the  tent,  st<irls  liack. 

1  dare  not  enter  t'..2i-o.     There  death  displays 
His  utmost  terrors. — Pale  and  lifeless,  there 

She  lies,  whose  looks  were  love,  whose  beauty  smiled 
The  sweet  effulgence  of  endearing  vii-tue. — 
And  here  I  last  beheld  her— Ay,  and  how, 
And  how  beheld  her  1     Tlie  remorseless  image 
Will  haunt  me  to  the  grave.     I  see  her  suffering, 
With  female  softness,  yet  to  pain  superior  ; 
Fearful  and  bold  at  once,  with  the  strong  liand 
Of  mighty  love  constraining  feeble  nature, 
To  steal  Ine  from  affliction. — Let  me  fly 
This  fatal  ground.— But  whither  shall  I  fly  I— 
To  England — 0  I  cannot  bear  the  thought 
Of  e'er  returning  to  that  country  more  ! 
That  country,  witness  of  our  happy  days  ; 
Where,  at  each  step,  remember'd  bliss  will  stuig 
My  soul  to  anguish.     I  already  hear 
Malice  exclaim  ;  nay,  blushing  valour  sigh  ; 
Where  is  thy  princess  :  where  the  wish  of  thousands  ? 
The  charm,"  the  transport  of  the  public  eye  ? 
Base  prince  !  and  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  bring 

No  trophy  home  but  Eleonora's  corse  ? 

The  grave  too  is  shut  up,  that  last  retreat 

Of  wretched  mortals — Yes,  my  word  is  pass'd, 

To  Eleonora  pass'd.     Our  orphan  children 

Bind  me  to  life. — 0  dear,  0  dangerous  passions ! — 

The  valiant,  in  himself,  what  can  he  suffer  I 

Or  what  does  he  regard  his  single  woes  ? 

But  when,  alas  !  he  multiplies  himself 

To  dearer  selves,  to  the  loved  tender  fair  ; 

To  those  whose  bliss,  whose  beings  hang  upon  him, 

To  helpless  children  ;  then,  O  !  then,  he  feels 

The  point  of  misery  festering  in  his  heart, 

And  weakly  weeps  his  fortune  like  a  coward. 

Such,  such  am  I  !  undone— 


SCENE  VII. 
EmvARD,  Gloster. 

Edw.  My  lord  of  Gloster, 

I  thought  my  orders  were  to  be  alone. 

Glos.  Forgive  my  fond  intrusion — But  I  cannot 
Be  so  regardless  of  thy  welfare,  Edw;iril, 
As  to  obey  these  orders. 

Edw.  But  they  shall. 

Shall  be  obey'd. — I  will  enjoy  my  sorrows. 
All  that  is  left  me  now. 

Glos.  The  more  thy  grief, 

Just  in  its  cause  but  frantic  in  degree, 
Seeks  aggravating  solitude,  the  more 
It  suits  my  love  and  duty  to  attend  thee, 
To  try  to  soothe — 

Ediv,  Aw:<.y  !  thou  never  shalt. 

Not  all  that  idle  wisdom  can  suggest. 
All  the  vain  talk  of  proud  unfeeling  reason, 
Shall  rob  me  of  one  tear. 

Glos.  Of  nature's  tears 

I  would  not  rob  thee  :  they  invigorate  virtue  ; 
Soften,  at  once,  and  fortify  the  heart  ; 
But  when  they  rise  to  speak  thisdesperate language. 
They  then  grow  teal's  of  weakness  ;  yes — 


Edw.  I  care  not. 

Weakness,  whate'er  they  bo,  I  will  indulge  them  ; 
Will,  in  despite  of  thee  and  all  mankind. 
Devote  my  joyless  days  for  ever  to  them. 

Glos.  Reason  and  virtue  then  are  empty  names? 

Edw.  Hence  !  leave  me  to  my  fate. — You  have 
undone  me ; 
You  have  made  shipwreck  of  my  peace,  among  you; 
My  happiness  and  honour  ;  and  I  now 
Roam  the  detested  world,  a  careless  wretch. 

Glos.  Thy  honour  yet  is  safe  ;  how  long  I  know 
For  full  it  drives  upon  the  rocks  of  passion,    [not, 

0  all  ye  pitying  powers  that  rule  mankind  ! 
Who  so  unworthy  but  may  proudly  deck  him 
With  this  fair-weather  virtue,  that  exults. 

Glad,  o'er  the  summer  main  ? — The  tempest  comes. 
The  rough  winds  rage  aloud  ;  when  from  the  helm 
This  virtue  shrinks,  and  in  a  corner  lies 
Lamenting. — Heavens  !  if  privileged  from  trial. 
How  cheap  a  thing  were  virtue  ! 

Ediv.  Do — insult  me — 

Rail,  spare  me  not — rail,  Gloster,  all  the  world — 
But  know,  meantime,  thou  canst  not  make  me  feel 
thee — 

1  have  no  more  connexion  with  mankind,    [thee — 

Glos.  Insult  thee,  Edward  ?  Do  these  tears  insult 
These  old  man's  tears  I — Friendship,  my  prince, 

can  weep. 
As  well  as  lovo. — But  while  I  weep  thy  fortune, 
Let  me  not  weep  thy  virtue  sunk  beneath  it. — 
Thou  hast  no  more  connexion  with  mankind ! — 
Put  off  thy  craving  senses,  tlie  deep  wants 
And  infinite  dependencies  of  nature  ; 
Put  off  that  strongest  passion  of  the  soul. 
Soul  of  the  soul,  love  to  society  ; 
Put  off  all  gratitude  for  what  is  past, 
A'.l  generous  hope  of  what  is  yet  to  come  ; 
Put  off  each  sense  of  honour  and  of  duty  ; 
Then  use  this  language. — Let  me  tell  thee,  Edward, 
Thou  hast  connexions  with  mankind,  andgreat  ones. 
Thou  know'st  not  of  ;  connexions  that  might  rouse 
The  smallest  spark  of  honour  in  thy  breast, 
To  wide-awaken'd  life  and  fair  ambition. 
Edtc.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Glos.  What  mean? — this  day,  in  England, 

How  many  ask  of  Palestine  their  king, 
Edward  their  king. — Read  these. 

Edw.    {opening  the  dispatches.)  0    Gloster  !^ 
Alas  !  my  royal  father  is  no  more  :       [Gloster  1 — 
The  gentlest  of  mankind,  the  most  abused  ! 
Of  gracious  nature,  a  fit  soil  for  virtues. 
Till  there  his  creatures  sow'd  their  flattering  lies, 
And  made  him  —  No,  not  all  their  cursed  arts 
Could  ever  make  him  insolent  or  cruel. 
O  my  deluded  father  !     Little  joy 
Hadst  thou  in  life  ;  led  from  thy  real  good. 
And  genuine  glory,  from  thy  people's  love. 
That  noblest  aim  of  kings,  by  smiling  ti'aitors. — 
Thus  weak  of  heart,  thus  desolate  of  soul. 
Ah,  how  unfit  am  I,  with  steady  hand. 
To  rule  a  troubled  state  ! — She,  she  is  gouej 
Softener  of  care,  the  dear  reward  of  toil, 
The  source  of  virtue  !     She,  who  to  a  crown 
Had  lent  new  splendour,  who  had  graced  a  throne. 
Like  the  sweet  serajili  mercy  tempering  justice. 
0  Eleonora  !  any  life  with  thee. 
The  plainest  could  have  charm'd  ;  but  pomp  and 
All  that  a  loving  people  can  bestow,        [pleasurCj 
By  thee  unshared,  will  only  serve  to  fret 
The  wounds  of  >voe,  and  make  me  more  unhappy. 
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Glos.  Now  is  the  time,  now  lift  thy  soul  to  virtue. 
Behold  a  crisis,  sent  by  Heaven,  to  save  thee. 
Whatc'er,  my  prince,  can  touch  or  can  command. 
Can  quicken  or  exalt  the  heart  of  man,       [father. 
Now  speaks  to  thine. — Thy  children  claim  their 
Nay,  more  than  father,  claim  their  double  parent  ; 
For  such  thy  promise  was  to  Eleoiiora  : 
Thysubjects  claim  their  king,  thy  troops  their  chief: 
The  manes  of  thy  ancestors  consign 
Their  long-descended  glory  to  thy  hands  : 
And  thy  dejected  country  calls  upon  thee 
To  save  her,  raise  her,  to  restore  her  honour, 
To  spread  her  sure  dominion  o'er  the  deep, 
And  bid  her  yet  arise  the  scourge  of  France. 
Angels  themselves  might  envy  thee  the  joy 
That  waits  thy  will,  of  doing  general  good  : 
Of  spreading  virtue,  cheering  lonely  worth  ; 
Of  dashing  down  the  proud  ;  of  guarding  arts, 
The  sacred  rights  of  industry  and  freedom  ; 
Of  making  a  whole  generous  people  happy. 
O  Edward  !  Edward  !  the  most  piercing  transports 

Of  the  best  love  can  never  equal  these  ! 

And,  need  I  add — thy  Eleonora's  death 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  ? 

£dio.  Ha  ! 


Glos.  If  thou,  indeed. 

Dost  honour  thus  her  memory,  then  show  it, 
Not  by  soft  tears  and  womanish  complaints, 
But  show  it  like  a  man, 

Ediv.  I  will. 

Glos.  Yon  towers — 

£dw.  "H'lH  true — 

Glos.  Yon  guilty  towers — 

Edw.  Insult  us  still  ! 

Glos.  The  murderer  of  thy  princess  riots  there. 

Edw.  But  shall  not  long  ! — Thou  art  my  better 
genius  : — 

Thou  brave  old  man !  thou  hastrecall'd  my  virtue 

I  was  benumb'd  with  sorrow — what — or  where — 
I  know  not — never  to  have  thought  of  this. 
Bright  virtue,  welcome  ! — vigour  of  the  mind. 
The  flame  from  Heaven  that  lights  up  higher  being. 
Thrice  welcome  !  with  thy  noble  servant  anger. 
And  just  revenge  ! — Hence,  let  us  to  the  camp, 
And  there  transfuse  our  soul  into  the  troops. 
This  sultan's  blood  will  ease  my  fever'd  breast. — 
Yes,  I  will  take  such  vengeance  on  this  city, 
That  all  mankind  shall  turn  their  eyes  to  Jaffa, 
And  as  they  see  her  turrets  sunk  in  dust. 
Shall  learn  to  dread  the  terrors  of  the  just. 


ACT    V. 


Selim.  O  my  Daraxa !  thou  hast  charm'd  my  soul ! 
This  reconciling  interview  has  soothed 
My  troubled  bosom  into  tender  joy  : 
As  when  the  spring  first,  on  the  soften'd  top 
Of  Lebanon  unbinds  her  lovely  tresses, 
And  shakes  her  blooming  sweets  from  Carmel's 
It  only  now  remains  to  see  the  prince,     [brow. — 


The.  He  cannot  long  delay ;  for,  as  I  enter'd, 
I  saw  him  parting  from  the  hurried  camp, 
That  lighten'd  wide  around  him  :  burnish'd  helms, 
Andglittering  spears,  andardent  thronging  soldiers, 
Demanding  all  the  signal,  when  to  storm 
These  walls  devoted  to  their  vengeance.— 

Sdim.  Ha  I 

Then  let  us  quickly  find  him. — But  he  comes. 


SCENE  ir. 
Selim,  Theald. 

The.  I  sought  thee,  worthy  dervise. 

Selim.  Reverend  Christian, 

My  toiling  thoughts  can  find  no  fix'd  repose. 
Till  the  wrong'd  sultan's  vindicated  honour 
Shine  out  as  bright  as  yon  unsullied  sky. 
Conduct  me  to  the  prince — I  claim  that  justice. — 
It  stings  my  conscious  soul  with  sick  impatience, 
To  think  what  Selim  suffers.     For  a  man. 
Who  loves  the  ways  of  truth  and  open  virtue. 
To  lie  beneath  the  burning  imputation 
Of  baseness  and  of  crimes — such  horrid  crimes!  — 

0  'tis  a  keen  unsufferable  torment  ! — 
Come,  let  me  then  discharge  this  other  part 
Of  my  commission. 

The.  That  thou  soon  shalt  do. 

He    straight   will    come,    this    way,    the   king    of 

England, 
Such  now  he  is.     Meantime,  'tis  fit  to  tell  thee, 
He  must  be  managed  gently  ;  for  his  passions 
Are  all  abroad,  in  wild  confusion  hurl'd  : 
The  winds,  thefloods,  and  lightning  mix  together. — 

1  need  not  say  how  little,  in  this  uproar, 
Avails  the  broken  thwarted  light  of  reason. 

Selim.    Fear  not. — I  trust  in  innocence  and 
truth. 


SCENE  III. 
Seltii,  Theald,  Edward,  Gloster. 

EdiL'.  Whence  is  it  those  barbarians  hero  again. 
Those  base,  those  murdering  cowards,  dare  be  seen? 
What  new  accursed  attempt  is  now  on  foot  ? 
What  new  assassination  ? — Start  not,  dervise. 
Tinge  not  thy  caitiff  cheek  with  reddening  honour. 
What,  thou  ! — Dost  thou  pretend  to  feel  reproach? — 
Art  thou  not  tif  a  shameless  race  of  people, 
Harden'd  in  arts  of  cruelty  and  blood. 
Perfidious  all  ! — Yes,  have  you  not  profaned 
The  faith  of  nations,  broke  the  holy  tie 
That  binds  the  fixmilies  of  earth  together. 
That  gives  even  foes  to  meet  with  generous  trust, 
And  teaches  war  security  ? — Your  prince. 
Your  prince  hasdoneit. — And  you  should  hereafter 
Be  hunted  from  your  dens  like  savage  beasts  : 
Be  crusli'd  like  serpents  ! 

The.  Sir,  this  dervise  comes 

To  clear  the  sultan  Selim  from  that  crime,    [him. 
Which  you,  with  strong  appearance,  charge  upon 

Edir.  Appearance,  Theald  !    with  uuqucstiou'd 
proof. 
Doubtless  the  villain  would  be  glad  to  change 
The  course  by  nature  fix'd  ;  enjoy  his  crimes, 
Without  their  evil. — But  he  shall  not  'scape  me. 

Selim.  Ifjking  of  England,  in  this  weighty  matter; 
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On  wliich  depends  the  weal  and  life  of  thousands, 
You  love  and  seek  the  truth,  let  reason  judge, 
Cool,  steady,  quiet,  and  dispassion'd  reason. 
For  never  yet,  since  the  proud  selfish  race 
Of  men  began  to  jar,  did  jjassion  give, 
Nor  ever  can  it  give,  a  right  decision. 

£(lw.    Reason   has  judged,  and   passion   shall 
chastise, 
Sliall  make  you  howl,  ye  cowards  of  the  east  ! — 
Wliat  can  bo  clearer  <  — Tiiis  vile  prince  of  Jaff'n  ! 
This  infamy  of  princes  !  sends  a  ruffian         [him) 
(By  his  own  hand  and  seal  comniission'd,  sends 
To  treat  of  peace  :  and,  as  I  read  his  letters, 
The  villain  stabs  me. — This,  if  this  wants  liglit. 
There  is  no  certainty  in  human  reason  ; 
If  this  not  shines  with  all-convincing  truth, 

Yea  sun  is  dark And  yet  these  cowards  come. 

With  lying  shifts,  and  low  elusive  arts — 

O  !   it  inflames  my  anger  into  madness  I 

This  added  insult  on  our  understanding, 

Tills  treacherous  attempt  to  steal  away 

Tiie  only  joy  and  treasure  of  my  life — 

Sweet  sacred  vengeance  for  my  murder'd  princess. 

Selim.  The  cursed  wretch  who  did  assail  thy  life, 

0  king  of  England,  was  inrleed  an  envoy 
Sent  by  the  prince  of  Jaffa  :  this  we  own  ; 
But  then  he  was  an  execrable  bigot, 
Who,  for  such  horrid  purposes,  liad  crept 

1  nto  the  cheated  sultan's  court  and  service. 
As  by  the  traitor's  papei's  we  have  learn'd. 
For  know,  there  lives,  upon  the  craggy  clifi's 
Df  wild  Phcenician  mountains,  a  dire  race, 
(\.  nation  of  assassins.     Dreadful  zeal. 
Fierce  and  intolerant  of  all  religion 

Tluit  diH'ers  from  their  own,  is  tlie  black  soul 

Of  tliat  infernal  state.      Soon  as  their  chief, 

The  Old  Man  (so  they  style  him)  of  the  Mountains, 

Gives  out  his  baleful  will,  however  fell, 

However  wicked  and  abhorr'd  it  be, 

Though  clothed  in  danger,  the  most  cruel  death. 

They,  swift  and  silent,  glide  through  every  land, 

As  tiy  tlie  gloomy  ministers  of  vengeance, 

Famine  and  plague  :  they  lie  for  years  conceal'd. 

Make  light  of  oaths,  nay  sometimes  change  religion, 

And  never  fail  to  execute  his  orders. 

Of  these  the  villain  was,  these  ruffian  saints. 

The  curse  of  earth,  the  terror  of  mankmd  : 

And  thy  engagement,  ])rince,  in  this  crusade. 

That  was  tlie  reason  whence  they  sought  thy  life. 

Edw.  False,  false  as  hell  !  the  lie  of  guilty  fear ! 
You  all  are  bigots,  robbers,  ruffians  all  ! 
It  is  tlie  very  genius  of  your  nation. 
\'indictivc  rage,  the  thirst  of  blood  consumes  you  ; 
You  live  by  rapine,  thence  your  empire  rose ; 
And  your  religion  is  a  mere  pretence 
To  rob  and  murder  in  the  name  of  heaven. 

Selim.  Be  patient,  prince,  be  more  liumanc  and 
Y'ou  have  your  virtues,  have  your  vices  too  ;  [just. 
And  we  have  ours.     The  liberal  hand  of  nature 
Has  not  created  us,  nor  any  nation 
Beneath  the  blessed  canopy  of  heaven, 
Of  such  malignant  clay,  but  eacii  may  boast 
Their  native  virtues,  and  their  Maker's  bounty. 
You  call  us  bigots — O  !  canst  thou  with  that 
Reproach    us,  christian   pruice  ?     What  brought 

thee  hither  ? 
What  else  but  bigotry?    What  dost  thou  here  ? 
What  else  but  persecute  ?  — The  trutii  is  great. 
Greater  than  thou,  and  I  will  give  it  way  : 
Even  thou  thyself,  in  all  thy  rage,  wilt  hear  it. — 


From  their  remotest  source,  these  lioly  wars, 
What  have  they  breathed  but  bigoti-y  and  rapine  ! 
Did  not  the  first  Crusaders,  when  their  zeal 
Should  have  shone  out  tlie  purest,  did  they  not. 
Led  by  the  frantic  hermit  who  began  [spread 

The  murderous  trade,  through  their  own  countries 
The  woes  their  vice  could  not  reserve  for  ours  ? — 
Though  this  exceeds  the  purport  of  my  message, 
Yet  must  I  thus,  insulted  in  my  country. 
Insulted  in  religion,  bid  thee  think, 
O  king  of  England,  on  the  difterent  conduct 
Of  Saracens  and  Christians  ;  when  beneath 
Y'our  pious  Godfrey,  in  the  first  crusade, 
Jerusalem  was  sack'd  ;  and  when  beneath 
Our  generous  Saladin,  it  was  retaken. • 

0  hideous  scene  !  my  soul  within  me  shrinks, 
Abhorrent,   from    the   view ! — Twelve    thousand 

wretches, 
Received  to  mercy,  void  of  all  defence, 
Trusting  to  plighted  faith,  to  purchased  safety — 
Behold  these  naked  wretches,  in  cold  blood. 
Men,   women,  children,  murder'd  !    basely  mux; 

der'd  !— 
The  holy  temple,  which  you  came  to  rescue, 
Regorges  with  the  barbarous  profanation  : — 
The  streets  run  dismal  torrents :  Drown'd  in  blood, 
The  very  soldier  sickens  at  his  carnage. 
Couldst  thou,  O  sun  !  behold  the  blasting  sight, 
And  lift  again  thy  sacred  eye  on  mortals  ? — 
A  ruthless  race  1  who  can  do  this,  can  do  it, 
To  please  the  general  Father  of  mankind  ! — 

While  nobler  Saladin 

Edtv.  Away  !  be  gone  ! 

With  thee,  vile  dervise,  what  have  I  to  do .' 

1  lose  my  hour  of  vengeance,  I  debase  rae, 
To  hold  this  talk  with  thee. 

Selim.  While  truth  and  reason 

Speak  from  my  tongue,  vile  dervise  as  I  am, 
Yet  am  I  greater  than  the  Iiighest  monarch, 
Who,  from  blind  fury,  grows  the  slave  of  passion. 
Besides,  1  come  to  justify  a  prince, 
Howe'er  in  other  qualities  below  thee, 
In  love  of  goodness,  truth,  humanity, 
And  honour.  Sir,  thy  equal — yes,  thy  equal. — 

Edw.   What !  how  !  compare  me  with  a  damu'd 
assassin  ! 
A  matchless  villain ! — Ha  !  presumptuous  dervise ! 
Thou   gnaw'st   thy   quivering    lip — A    smother'd 

passion 
Shakes  through  thy  frame. — What  villany  is  that 
Tiiou  darest  not  utter  ? — Wert  thou  not  a  wretch, 
Protected  by  tliy  habit,  this  right  hand 
Should  crusii  thee  into  atoms. — Hence  !  away  I — 
Go  tell  thy  master  that  I  hold  him  base. 
Beyond  the  power  of  words  to  speak  his  baseness  ! 
A  coward  !  an  assassinating  coward  ! 
And  when  I  once  have  dragg'd  him  from  his  city — 
Wiiieh  I  will  straightway  do — I  then  will  make  him, 
In  all  the  gall  and  bitterness  of  guilt, 
Grinding  the  vengeful  steel  betwi.\t  his  teeth. 
Will  make  the  traitor  own  it. 

Selim.  (discovering  hhnself.)  Never  ! 

Edw.  Ha ! 

Selim.  Thou  canst  not,  haughty  monarch : — I  am 
I  am  this  Selim  !  this  insulted  Selim!  [he  ! 

Yet  clear  as  day,  and  will  confound  thy  passion. 

Edw.  Thou  Selim  ? 

Selim.  I. 

Edw.  Was  ever  gnilt  so  bold  i 

Selim.  Did  over  innocence  descend  to  feari 
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Edw.  This  bears  some  show  of  honour.     Wilt 
Dtcide  it  by  the  sword  1  [thou  then 

Selim.  I  will  do  more — 

Edw.  How  more  ? 

Selim.  Decide  it  by  superior  reason. 

Edtv.  No  weak  evasions. 

Selim.  If  I  not  convince  thee, 

If  by  thyself  I  am  not  of  this  crime 
Acquitted,  then  I  grant  thee  thy  demand. 
Nay  more,  yon  yielded  city  shall  be  thine  : 
For  know,  hot  prince,  I  should  disdain  a  throne 
I  could  not  fill  with  honour.     Were  I  guilty, 
I  should  not  tremble  at  thy  threatening  voice  ; 
No,  'tis  myself  I  fear. 

JEdw.  What  shall  I  think? 

Selim.  Hear  but  one  witness,  and  I  ask  no  more. 
To  clear  my  name.     The  witness  is  a  woman. 
Her  looks  are  truth  ;  fair  uncorrupted  faith 
Beams  from  her  eyes.  Thou  ne'cjr  canst  doubt  such 
For  'tis  the  expression  of  a  spotless  soul,   [beauty; 

Edw.  Curse  on  thy  mean  luxurious  eastern  arts 
Of  cowardice!  Thou  wouldst  seduce  my  vengeance; 
But  I  detest  all  beauty — Barbarous  sultan  !  _ 
Ah  !  thou  hast  murder'd  beauty  !  thy  fell  crime — 
Haste,  Glostcr,  haste— in  sight  of  camp  and  city, 
Prepare  the  lists — Now  show  thyself  a  prince, 
Or  die  in  shameful  tortures  like  a  slave. 

Selim.  I  came  not  hither  or  to  dread  thy  wrath, 
Or  court  thy  mercy. 

Glos.  Sir,  you  cannot  justly 

Refuse  him  his  demand.     The  fervent  soul 
Of  undissembled  innocence,  methinks, 
Is  felt  in  what  he  says.     First  hear  this  person  ; 
And  if  she  gives  not  full  conviction,  then, 
Have  then  recourse  to  what  should  always  be 
The  last  appeal  of  reasonable  beings. 
Brute  force. 

Edw.  Well  then,  conduct  her  hither,  sultan. — 

[Selim  goes  out. 
Ah !  my  disorder'd  mind !  from  thought  to  thought. 
Uncertain,  toss'd,  the  wreck  of  stormy  passion  ! 
This  rage  a  while  supports  me  ;  but  I  feel 
It  will  desert  me  soon,  and  I  again 
Shall  soon  relapse  to  misery  and  weakness. — 
O  Eleonora  !  little  didst  thou  think. 
How  deeply  wretched  thy  dire  gift  of  life 
Would  make  me  ! 


Edwakd.  Gloster,  Theald  ;  to  them  Selim,  conducllng 
Eleonora  ;  Daraxa. 

Selim.  Raise  thy  eyes,  0  king  of  England, 

To  the  bright  witness  of  my  blameless  honour. 

Edw.  No  ;  beauty  shall  no  more  engage  my  eyes. 
It  shall  no  more  jjrofane  the  shrine  devoted 
To  the  sweet  image  of  my  Eleonora. — 
Let  her  ileelarc  her  knowledge  in  this  matter. 

Ele.  Will  not  my  Edward  bless  me  with  a  look  ? 

Edw.  What  angel  borrows  Eleonora's  voice  ! — 
O  thou  pale  shade  of  her  I  weep  for  ever  ! 
Permit  me  thus  to  worship  thee. — Thou  art  ! — 
Amazing  ! — Heaven  ! — thou  art  my  Eleonora  ! 
My  Eleonora's  self  !  my  dear,  my  true. 

My  living  Eleonora  ! What — to  whom 

Owe  I  this  miracle  ?  this  better  life  ? — 
Oppressive  joy  ! — owe  I  my  Eleonora  1 

Ele.  To  him,  that  generous  prince,  v/ho  put  his 
life, 


His  honour  on  the  despei-ate  risk  to  save  me, 
When  in  the  arms  of  death. — Deprived  of  voice, 
Of  motion,  and  of  sense,  benumb'd  I  lay  ; 
My  frighted  train  around  me  thought  me  dead. 
And  fill'd  the  tent  with  cries  ;  my  lieart  alone 
Still  feebly  beat  ;  but  soon  the  poison's  force 
Had  driven  out  life  from  that  its  last  retreat ; 
If,  in  the  moment  of  approaching  fate, 
He,  like  my  guardian  angel,  had  not  brought 
An  antidote  of  wonderous  power,  by  which 
I  am  to  light  restored — to  thee,  my  Edward  ! 

Edw.  Did  he,  did  he  preserve  thee?  He,  whom  thus 
I  have  with  such  inhuman  pride  insulted  ? 
0  blind,  O  brutish,  0  injurious  rage  ! —  [madness, 
They,  they  are  wise,  who,   when  they   feel   thy 
Seal  up  their  lips. — And  canst  thou  then  forgive  me, 
Thou  who  hast  o'er  me  gain'd  that  noblest  triumph. 
The  triumph  of  humanity  — Thou  canst  ; 
'Tis  easier  for  the  generous  to  forgive. 
Than  for  offence  to  ask  it. 

Selim.  Use  not,  prince. 

So  liarsh  a  word.     More  than  forgive,  I  love 
Thy  noble  heat,  thy  beautiful  disorder. 
0  !  I  am  too  nmeli  man  ;  I  feel,  myself. 
Too  much  the  charming  force  of  human  passions. 
E'er  to  pretend,  with  supercilious  brow, 
With  proud  affected  virtue,  to  disdain  them,  [thee? 

Edw.  How,  generous  sultan,  how  shall  1  requite 
Here — take  thy  loved  Daraxa,  whom  I  meant 
To  have  restored,  when  this  misfortune  happen'd 
But  secret-working  Heaven  ordain'd  her  stay. 
To  save  us  all. 

Selim.  AVert  thou  the  lord  of  earth, 

Thou  couldstnot  give  me  more  ! — my  dear  Dai-axa 

Ediv.  Hence  to  the  camp,  my  Gioster. — Bid  the 
Forsake  the  trenches — Let  uuboundedjoy  [soldiers 
Reign,  fearless,  o'er  the  mingled  camp  and  city.— . 
Go,  tell  my  faithful  soldiers,  that  their  queen 
My  Eleonora  lives  ! — A  prize  beyond 
The  chance  of  war  to  give  ! — She  lives  to  soften 
My  too  imperious  temper,  and  to  make  them, 
To  make  my  people  happy  ! — 0  my  soul  ! 
What  love  e'er  equal'd  thine  ?— O  dearest  !  best ! 
Pride  of  thy  sex  1  inimitable  goodness  ! 
Whenever  woman  henceforth  shall  be  praised 
For  conjugal  affection,  men  will  say, 
There  shine  the  virtues  of  an  Eleonora  ! — 
Transporting  bliss  !— How  bountiful  is  Heaven ! 
Depressing  often,  but  to  raise  us  more. 
Let  never  those  despair  who  follow  virtue. 
Love — gratitude — divide  me. — Once  more,  sultan, 
Forgive  me,  pardon  my  mistaken  zeal. 
That  left  my  country,  cross'd  the  stormy  seas, 
To  war  with  thee, braveprince — to  w.arwith  honour. 
Now  that  my  passions  give  me  leave  to  think  : 
The  hand  of  Heaven  appears  in  what  I  suffer'd  ; 
My  erring  zeal  has  suffer'd  by  a  zealot. 

Selim.  It  does,  0  king.  And  venerable  Christian, 
I  know  thy  moderation  will  excuse  me  ; 
But  since  by  ruling  wisdom  (who  unwcigh'd. 
Unmeant,  docs  nought)  men  arc  so  various  made, 
So  various  turn'd,  that  in  opinions  they 
Must  blindly  think,  or  take  a  different  way  , 
111  spite  of  force,  since  judgment  will  be  free  ; 
Then  let  us  in  this  righteous  mean  agree  : 
Let  holy  rage,  let  persecution  cease  ; 
Let  the  head  argue,  but  the  heart  be  peace  J 
Let  all  nijinkind  in  love  of  what  i=  right. 
In  virtue  and  humanity,  unite. 
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HER  ROYAL   HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS   OE    WALLS. 


MiMiAW, 

1  l.umM>  beg  leave  to  put  this  Tragedy  under  the  protection  of  your  Royal  Highness ;  and  hope  yon  wfll 
condescend  to  aceept  of  it,  as  a  testimony  of  the  most  unfeigned  and  eealous  respect,  due  no  less  to  your  amiable 
virtues  than  to  your  high  rank,  from,  Madam, 

Your  Royal  Iliglmess's  most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Jambs  Thoiison. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Clytemnestra 

Cassandra. 

Elkctra. 

Attendant  of  Clytkmnkstra. 


Agamkmnon. 

Eg:sthus. 

Melisandkb. 

Arc  A3. 

Orkstes. 

Taltiivbius,  Herald. 

Scene.— Tftc  Palace  of  Agamemnon,  in  Myccna. 


Officers,  Trojan  Captives,  SjC. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 


Clvtem.s-  jtra  sitting  in  a  di-tconsolate  jtosttire,  and  her 
Attendant. 

Allen.  O  Clytf.mnestua  !  0  my  royal  mistress ! 
Can  then  no  comfort  soothe  your  woes  a  while  I 
E'f.r  since  that  Ihuning  signal  of  sack'd  Troy, 
That  signal  fix'd  and  promised  by  the  king, 
Was  seen  some  nights  ago,  nor  food  has  pass'd 
Your  loathing  lips,  nor  sleep  has  bless'd  your  eyes. 
Or  if  perhaps  a  transient  slumber  hush'd 
Your  sighs  a  moment,  and  rcstrain'd  your  tears  ; 
Sudden,  you,  starting  wildly,  would  exclaim 
Of  guilt,  Egisthus,  Troy,  and  Agamemnon. 
Sure  'tis  too  much,  my  queen. 

Clyl.  Away  !  Away  ! 

Since  my  lost  state  admits  of  no  relief, 
To  that  sad  comfort  of  the  wretched  leave  me. 
To  yield  me  to  my  sorrows. 

Allen.  Hear  me,  Madam, 

Once  the  dear  bufden  of  these  aged  arms  ! 


My  tender  care  from  life's  first  opening  bud  ! 
My  joy  !  my  glory  !  hear  your  faithful  servant. 
And,  let  me  add,  your  friend.— In  reason's  eye. 
That  never  judges  on  a  partial  view. 

Far  less  than  your  misfortune  is  your  guilt. 

Your  guilt.— Forgive  me,  'tis  too  harsh  a  word. 
For  what  deserves  compassion  more  than  blame. 
1  know  the  treacherous  ways  by  which  you  sunk. 
From  pleasing  peace,  to  these  unhappy  fears 
This  anxious  tumult. 

Cli/l.  Hide  me  from  the  view 

All  comfort  is  in  vain. — Away  ! 

Allen.  Allow  me 

To  plead  your  injured  cause  against  youi-self. 

When  Agamemnon  led  the  Greeks  to  Troy, 
And  left  you,  Madam,  for  the  pomp  of  war  ; 
Left  you  the  pride  of  Greece  in  full-blown  beauty. 
The  kindest  mother  and  the  fondest  wife  ; 
If  fame  says  true,  for  Trojan  captives  left  you— 
[  But  that  apart.— How  did  he  leave  you,  say  ? 
I  AfHicted,  out-raged,  as  a  queen  and  mother  ; 
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Betray'd  to  Aulis  with  your  first-born  hope, 
The  blooming  Iphigenia,  under  feint 
Of  her  immediate  marriage  to  Achilles  ; 
And  there  no  sooner  at  the  wind-bound  fleet 
Arrived,  but  you  beheld  her  spotless  blood 
Stream  on  the  sullied  altar  of  Diana, 
The  price  of  winds,  of  a  dear-purchased  gale, 
To  bear  them  on  to  Troy.  Thus  pierced  with  grief. 
Then  fired  by  turns  to  rage,  almost  to  vengeance, 
At  an  ambitious,  cruel,  haughty  husband  ; 
While  all  your  passions  were  together  mix'd, 
And  ready  for  a  change  ;  was  you  not  left 
In  a  submissive  soothing  lover's  power, 
Ordain'd  your  partner  in  the  sovereign  rule, 
O'er  Argos  and  Mycenae,  but  to  you 
As  pliant  still  as  Agamemnon  stately  ? 

Cli/t.  (rising.)  Alas  !  too  true  !  you  touch  the 
source  of  woe. 
Why  did  you  leave  me,  barbarous  Agamemnon  ? 
Why  leave  me  weeping  o'er  a  murder'd  daughter  ? 
Why  helpless  leave  me  to  a  troubled  mind  ? 
Ah  !  why  yourself  betray  me  to  a  lover  ? 
What  arts  Egisthus  used  too  well  1  know  ; 
All  that  can  softly  steal  or  gaily  chann 

The  heart  of  woman Hence  dear  sad  ideas  ! 

Destroyers  hence  !  And  dare  you  tempt  me  still. 

Perfidious  Sirens  !  in  that  very  moment 

When  your  false  charms  have  wreck'd  my  peace 

for  ever  ? 
Oh,  nature  !  wherefore,  nature,  are  we  form'd 
One  contradiction  ?  the  continual  sport 
Of  fighting  powers  ?  Oh  !  wherefore  hast  thou  sown 
Such  war  within  us,  such  unequal  conflict, 
Between  slow  reason  and  impetuous  passion  ? 
Passion  resistless  hurries  us  away, 
Ere  lingering  reason  to  our  aid  can  come, 
And  to  upbraid  us  then  it  only  serves. 
Tormentor,  cease ! 

Jlten.  You  WTong  yourself  too  much. 

Think,  Madam,  how  for  years  you  bafHed  love  : 
Nor  could  EgisthuS;  though  he  touch'd  your  heart. 
Though  many  a  midnight  tear,  and  secret  sigh. 
To  me,  and  me  alone,  disclosed  the  pangs 
That  dimm'd  your  fading  cheek  ;  yet  could  he  not. 
With  all  his  arts,  his  love,  submission,  chai-ms, 
O'ercome  the  struggling  purpose  of  your  soul ; 
Till  Melisander,  to  a  desart  isle, 
He  banish'd  from  your  ear. 

Clijt.  Ah,  Melisander ! 

Given  to  the  beasts  a  prey,  or  wilder  famine ; 
Ah,  perish'd  friend  !  serene  directing  light, 
By  Agamemnon  left  to  guide  my  counsels  ; 
Whom  every  science,  every  muse  adorn'd. 
While  the  good  honest  heart  enrich'd  them  all  ; 
Oh  hadst  thou  still  remain'd,  then  I,  this  daj-. 
Had  been  as  glorious  as  I  now  am  wretched  ! 
There  breathes  a  felt  divinity  in  virtue, 
In  candid  unassuming  generous  virtue, 
Whose  vei-y  silence  speaks  ;  and  which  inspires, 
Without  proud  formal  lessons,  a  disdain 
Of  mean  injurious  vice      But  lost  with  him, 
With.  Melisander,  reason,  honour,  pride, 
Truth,  sound  advice,  my  better  genius  fled  ; 
1  friendless,  flatter'd,  importuned  and  cluirm'd, 
Was  left  alone  with  all-seducing  love  ; 
Love  10  the  future  blind,  each  sober  thought, 
Each  consequence  despising,  scorning  all. 
But  what  its  own  enchanting  dreams  snggest. 
What  could  I  do  ' — Away  !  self-flattering  guilt ! 
[  should  have  thought  when  honour  once  is  sullied, 


Not  weeping  mercy's  tears  can  wash  it  clean  ; 
And  that  one  blot  on  mine  diff"used  a  stain 
O'er  the  proud  honour  of  a  wedded  king, 
And  o'er  my  children's,  my  poor  blameless  chil- 
dren's 1 
Whose  cheeks  will  kindle  at  their  mother's  name  : 
I  should  have  thought — Would  I  could  think  no 

more  ! 
To  think  is  torture  ! 

Atten.  What  avails  it,  Madam — 

Clyl.  0  Melisander  !  if  the  dead  could  hear, 
I  would  invoke  thy  friendly  influence  now. 
Would  wish  thee  present  in  this  hour  of  trouble. 
Perhaps  there  is  in  wisdom,  gentle  wisdom. 
That  knows  our  frailties,  therefore  can  forgive, 
Some  healing  comfort  for  a  guilty  mind. 
Some  power  to  charm  it  into  peace  again, 
And  bid  it  smile  anew  with  right  aff"ections. 
No  !  fruitless  wish  ! — It  cannot,  cannot  be  ! 
Egisthus  who  may  henceforth  give  me  laws. 
Dread  of  discovery,  that  worst  tyrant,  shame, 
And  my  own  conscious  blotted  heart  forbid  it. 

Forbid  retreat • 

Alien.  Madam,  behold  the  man, 

Who,  then  upon  the  watch,  observed  the  signal 
Of  conquer'd  Troy,  and  now  attends  your  orders 
To  jzive  a  full  account  of  what  he  saw. 


Cx-YTEMXESTRA,  /'(cr  Attendants,  and  ^/icMan  who  observed 
the  signal. 

Clyl.  Are  you  then  sure  that  you  beheld  this 
signal  ? 
Or  was  it  not  some  vision  of  the  brain, 
That  painted,  while  you  slept,  your  waking  wish  ! 
Or  else  perhaps  some  meteor  of  the  night  ? 

j\Ian.  Madam,  Troy  doubtless  lies  one  heap  of 
ruins  ; 
I  saw  the  signal  of  its  fate  distinctly. 
The  night  was  dark  and  still.     A  heavier  gloom 
Ne'er  cover'd  earth.     In  lowering  clouds,  the  staw 
Were  muffled  deep  ;  and  not  one  ray,  below. 
O'er  all  Mycenre  glimmer'd,  or  around  it. 
When  straight  at  farthest  east,  a  ruddy  light 
Sprung  up,  and  wide,  increasmg  roU'd  along  ; 
By  turns  diminish'd,  and  by  turns  renew'd, 
A  wave  of  fire  :  at  last,  it  flamed,  confess'd. 
From  isle  to  isle,  and  beachy  point  to  point ; 
Till  the  last  blaze  at  Nauplia  ended,  plain. 
A  glorious  sight,  and  as  a  Greek  rejoiced  me. 

Clyl.  How  sits  the  wind  1 

i^/a7^.  It  blows  from  Troy,  direct  J 

A  bold  and  steady  gale. 

Clyl.  'Tis  well.     Retire. 

Your  care  and  faithful  pains  shall  be  rewarded. 


SCENE  ni. 
Clvtemnestra,  her  Attendant. 
Clyt.  He  comes  !  he  comes  !  the  hapless  victo* 
comes  ! 
Even  now  his  trophicd  vessel  streaks  the  mairif 
And  ploughs  the  billows  with  triumphant  prow  ; 
Or  by  glad  crowds  received,  perhaps,  he  hails 
His  native  shore,  and  presses  on  to  shame. 
Even  now  with  glory  charged,  with  conquest  gay 
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Crown'd  with  the  laurels  of  ten  famous  years, 
He  dreams  to  join  tlieni  to  the  j)eacefui  olive  ; 
And  after  rugged  toils  and  perilous  war, 
Soft  to  repose  him  on  the  myrtle  bed 
Of  calm  domestic  bliss.     How  vain  the  hopes  ! 
How  short  the  prospect  of  believing  man  1 
1  dare  not  look  before  me,  dare  not  paint 
The  rising  storm. 

At  ten.  Behold  Egistbus,  Madam. 

Clt/t.  Leave  me. 


SCENE  IV. 
Clytemnestra,  Egisthus. 

E(/is.  (after  some  silence.)  And  is  it  thus,  O 
Clytemnestra, 
Thus  that,  in  hours  of  danger,  lovers  meet  ? 

{Pausing. 
Still  coldly  silent,  still  the  look  averted, 
Where  not  one  softness  glows  1  While  anger,  fear. 
Disgust,  and  sick  repentance,  shifting,  cloud 
Your  varied  cheek.     'Tis  plain  you  never  loved. 

Clf/t.  Oh  that  I  never  had  ! 

Egis.  You  nevor  did. 

The  very  power  to  wish  it  proves  you  did  not. 

Clj/l.  He  ne'er  deserved  my  love  who    dares 
suspect  it. 

Ef/is.  Not  to  suspect  it,  weakness  were  and  folly. 

Clyl.  Nor  only  doubt ;  believe  your  doubts. 

Egis.  I  do. 

Clyt.  You  do  ! 

Egis.  Nay  more,  am  of  their  truth  assured. 

Clyt.  'Tis  base,  ungrateful,  an  ungenerous  insult, 
To  tell  me  this.     Urge  not  too  far,  Egisthus, 
Urge  not  too  far  my  guilt-dejected  spirit. 
Though  you  have  trampled  on  my  haughty  virtue. 
That  noble  pride  of  soul,  which  knows  no  fear, 
And  bears  no  insult ;  j-et  to  you,  at  least. 
To  you  of  all  mankind,  I  will  be  bold. 
As  I  had  never  err'd,  will  be  a  queen, 
The  blood  of  Jove,  be  Clytemnestra  still. 

Egis.  Be  temperate.  Madam  :  I  have  told  you 
nothing. 
But  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  your  love. 

Clyt.  Curse  on  that  pride  !  which,  with  affected 
brow, 
Humility  conceals.     And  am  I  then  so  vile. 
So  lost  to  reason.,  honour,  common  honour ; 
As  without  love,  that  all-compelling  fury. 
Without  deb.asing,  thoughtless,  blind  blind  love  ; 
To  bow  nie  from  the  lieight  of  happy  life. 
To  this  low  fearful  state  of  coward  shame  ? 
Mistake  me  not — I  would  not  waste  one  word. 
One  passing  word,  affronted  thus  to  save  you 
From  jealousy's  worst  rage  ;  did  not,  alas  ! 
A  kind  of  mournful  justice  to  myself 
Tear  from  my  swelling  heart  the  mean  confession. 
How  art  thou  fallen  !  to  what  dishonour  fallen  ! 
Unhappy  Clytemnestra  I 

Egis.  Harsh  construction  ! 

And  yet  these  frowns  delight,  that  anger  charms  me. 

O  more  than  lovely  !  O  majestic  fair  one  ! 
Since  you  then  know  the  jealous  force  of  love, 
Forgive  its  tender  fears,  its  fond  offence  ; 
Offence  I  could  not  mean. 

Clyt.  Ill-fated  she  ! 

Who  nmst  forgive. 

Egis.  Nay,  rather  cast  me  from  yo'j 

Than  thus  upbraid  me  with  so  forced  a  pardou 


O  Cjytemnestra,  where  are  now  llioso  looks. 
Those  looks  of  smiling  heaven, of  radiantsweetness, 
That  waked  ourmornof  love  !  Within  whose  sphere. 
No  evil  durst  ajjproach,  no  sadness  dwell ; 
While  the  charm'dgazcrkncw  nor  fear  nor  danger! 
And  set  they  then  at  last  in  gloomy  quarrels  1 
Let  us  not  quarrel,  why  should  lovers  quarrel  ? 
Life  is  for  that  too  short,  too  i)recious  time ; 
These  moments  chicily,  these  impetuous  moments, 
That  to  the  brink  of  ruin  seem  to  roll 
Our  mingled  fate.     Even  now — 

Clyt.  'Tis  true  !  'Tis  true  ! 

Alas  !  methlnks  in  every  hollow  blast. 
That  shakes  this  palace,  Agamemnon  comes. 
Yes,  yes,  Egisthus,  still  a  proof  remains, 
A  matchless  proof  of  love,  I  mean  to  give  you. 
Glad  will  I  throw  this  regal  pomp  aside. 
And,  instant,  with  you  seek  some  distant  country. 
Some  gloomy  Thracian  dale,  where  piny  Henius 
May  wrap  us  in  impenetrable  shade  ! 
There,  there,  the  coarsest  life,  fed  by  hard  toil, 
Will  be  lu.Kurious  ease  to  what  I  feel, 
To  this  big  pang  that  labours  at  my  heart, 
And  fires  my  mingling  passions  into  anguish. 
Quick  !  let  us  fly,  Egisthus,  fly  this  moment  ! 
The  next  may  seize  us,  bind  us  down  to  shame, 
Detested  shame  ! 

Egis.  What  !  Clytemnestra  !  fly  ! 

That  is  indeed  the  road  direct  to  shame. 
To  infamy  for  ever.     He  who  files, 
Li  war  or  peace,  who  his  great  purpose  yields, 
He  is  the  only  villain  of  this  world  : 
But  lie  who  labours  firm  and  gains  his  point. 
Be  what  it  will,  which  crowns  him  with  sucuoss. 
He  is  the  son  of  fortune  and  of  fame, 
By  those  admired,  those  specious  villains  most. 
That  else  had  bellow'd  out  reproach  against  nim. 

Besides  your  husband,  your  vain-glorious  hus- 
band. 
Proud  Agamemnon,  who  ten  years  has  wai'r'd 
At  Troy,  to  scourge  your  sister  Helen's  rape. 
Dream  you  that  he  would  not  pursue  our  flight, 
Though  we  took  shelter  in  Cimmerian  shades, 
And  drag  us  back,  the  scorn  of  hissing  Greece, 
To  then  deserved,  to  true,  unpitied  shame  ? 

Clyt.  Excuse    my   weaker   heart.      But   howj 
Egisthus, 
How  shall  I  bear  an  injured  husband's  eye  ? 
The  fiercest  foe  wears  not  a  look  so  dreadful, 
As  does  the  man  we  wrong. 

Egis.  Madam,  your  fears 

Cast  a  false  glare  upon  your  troubled  reason, 
That  blinds  it  quite. — An  injured  husband  he  ! 
He  wrong'd  !  No,  Clytemnestra  never,  never. 
Can  never  wrong  her  tyrant  Agamemnon, 
Tyrant  of  common  Greece ;   can  never  wrong 
The  man  who  leaves  her  ten  reg.ardless  years, 
For  the  vain  honours  of  a  foolish  war  ; 
Nay,  who  consumed  those  years,  if  fame  speaka 

true. 
In  nothing  less  than  war  ;  instead  of  war, 
In  shameful  squabbles  with  liis  nobler  friends. 
About  their  captive  females,  training  out 
An  amorous  revel  rather  than  a  war, 
Far  fi-om  his  country,  family,  and  queen. 
And  can  you  wrong  this  false  one  ?  Think  of  Aulis, 
How  basely  to  that  port  you  was  betray'd. 
And  what  dire  nuptials  waited  there  your  daughter. 
Think  with  what  price  lie  bought  his  cruel  tropliies. 
Behold  the  iirst-boru  bbssom  of  your  youth, 
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Your  Iphigenia,  her  mild  eyes  dejected, 
Her  cheelv  o'ercast  with  fear,  her  bosom  bare, 
An  helpless,  harmless,  uncomplaining  victim, 
Stabb'd  by  tliemui-dorousCalclias;whiIsther  father. 
Her  unrelenting  father,  to  ]n-otect 
The  sacrifice,  stands  by.     Behold,  she  bleeds. 
Pours  the  rich  stream  she  drew  from  that  fair  bosom, 
Falls  like  a  drooping  flower  untimely  cut ; 
And  all  to  purchase  for  her  sire's  impatience, 
Fi'om  some  fell  demon  that  belied  Diana, 
A  rising  gale.     The  gale  begins  to  blow. 
The  pendants  flutter ;  when  away  he  goes. 
Gaily  he  goes  ;  and  leaves  a  wretched  mother 
To  weep  her  murder'd  child.     If  yet  one  spark 
Of  wonted  spirit  burns  in  Clytemnestra, 
If  she  still  lives  to  justice  and  to  nature;  [geance; 
These,  these  are  wrongs  that  call  aloud  for  ven- 
And   there    are   hands    that    boldly — start    not. 
That  will  with  pride  avenge  you.  [madam — 

Clyl.  Ha!  what  hands? 

What  vengeance,  say?  Touch  not  so  wild  a  string; 
It  wakes  new  discord  in  my  jarring  soul. 
To  the  just  gods,  not  us,  pertaineth  vengeance. 
I  cannot,  will  not,  e'er  consent  to— Gods  ! 
Where  roves  iny  tongue  ?— You  did  not  mention 

that, 
You  did  not  mean  it  sure — 0  spare,  Egistlius, 
In  pity  spare  my  last  remains  of  virtue  ! 
Oh  make  me  not  beyond  recovery  vile  ! 
A  hori'or  to  myself  ! — how  wretched  they. 
Who  feel,  yet  cannot  save,  their  dying  virtue  ! 

[A  shout  heard. 

What   means   this   transport    of   the    maddening 

people  ? 
Oh  my  presaging  heart  ! — Save  me  ! — Again  ! 
Ah  !  little  think  they  how  their  joy  distracts  me  1 
Egis.  Some    move    this    way — Resume    your 
temper,  Madam. 


SCENE  V. 

To  Clvtemxkstra  an  Officer  hclonginp  to  the  court. 

Offi.  Madam,  the  king  is  near,  from  Nauplia 
comes  ; 
But  such  rejoicing  crowds  around  him  tlu'ong, 
As  makes  his  journey  slow.     .lust  now  ai'rived 
Talthybius  brings  the  news,and  craves  admittance. 

Clyt.  Conduct  him  hither. 


SCENE  VI. 

Clyt.  {alone.)  Oil  too  faithful  signal  ! 

Now  must  I  take  another  step  in  vice. 
Down,  stubborn  heart  !  and  learn  dissimulation  : 
Yes,   learn  to   smile,  though   sorrow  wrap  thee 

round  ; 
Learn  to  be  friends  with  baseness. — See  !  how  gay 
This  herald  strides  along  !  Mistaken  num  ! 


SCENE  VII. 

Cls'tbmnkstra,  TAi.Tiivpirs,  xcilh  some  Grecian   soldiers 
that  attend  him. 

Clyt.  Welcome,  Talthybius  ;  welcome,  ye  brave 
Greeks : 
How  fares  the  kingt 


Talth.  Madam,  tlie  king  is  well  ; 

Health,  happiness,  and  glory,  join  to  crown  him. 
His  heart  impatient  to  confer  with  yours, 
Sends  me  before  him  with  its  warmest  wishes. 
Its  warmest  gratulations.     "  Tell,"  he  said, 
"  Go  tell  my  Clytemnestra,  tliat  the  thoughts 
Of  meeting  her  awake  a  dearer  joy 
Than  conquest  ever  gave :  even  tedious  seems 
My  people's  love,  that  loses  me  a  moment." 

This  crown,  which  circled  once  the  royal  brows 
Of  Hecuba,  of  Priam's  lofty  queen, 
He  prays  you»to  accept. 

Clyt.  There  set  it  down. 

I  own,  Talthybius,  the  soft  moisture  fills 
jMy  womanish  eyes,  while  on  the  sudden  turns 
Of  fate  I  think,  on  fortune's  sad  reverses. 
Oft  when  blind  mortals  think  themselves  secure, 
In  height  of  bliss,  they  touch  the  brink  of  ruin. 
But     sure   your   voyage    has    been     wondrous 

quick. 
Not  three  full  days. — Is  all  the  fleet  return'd  ? 
Talth.  No,   madam  ;  none,  except  this  single 
ship. 
Which  bore  th.e  king  :  the  rest  are  scatter'd  wide. 
When  to    the   joyous   breeze  we   spread   our 
sails. 
And  left  that  bay,  where  Simois  and  Scamander 
Mix  with  the  rapid  Hellespont  ;  while  Troy, 
Or  what  was  Troy,  yet  wreathing  smoke  to  heaven, 
And  Ida's  woody  top,  receding,  sunk 
Beneath  the  trembling  main,  the  sky  was  fair  ; 
And,  wing'd  our   course  with  slender   aii-s,  we 

sail'd. 
Till  straight,  as  evening  fell,  the  fluttering  gale, 
Increasing  gradual  from  the  red  north-east. 
Blew  stiff'  and  fierce.     At  last  the  tempest  howl'd. 
Next  morning,  nought  but  angry  seas  and  skies 
Appear'd,  conflicting,  round.     Meantime,  right  on. 
Our  strong-ribb'd  vessel  drove  before  the  blast. 
That,  falling  somewhat  of  its  fury,  gave  us 
A  quick  auspicious  voyage.     Safe,  we  pass'd 
The  Cyclad  isles,  that,  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
Seem'd  then  to  float  amidst  the  mingling  storm. 
Only  at  one,  with  nmch  ado,  we  touch'd. 
Nor  without  risk. 

Clyt.  And  why  ? 

Talth.  Madam,  compell'd 

By  sacred  pity.     On  the  foaming  beach, 
A  miserable  figure  beckoning  stood, 
Horrid  and  wild,  Avith  famine  worn  away. 
His  jJaintive  voice,  half  by  the  murmuring  surge 
Absurb'd,  just  reach'd  our   ears.      In  Greek  he 

call'd, 
And  strong  adj  ured  us  by  the  gentle  gods. 
That  make  the  wretched  their  peculiar  care, 
To  bear  him  thence,  from  .savage  solitude, 
Into  the  cheerful  haunts  of  men  again. 
Clyt.   What  ? — Of  condition  look'd  he  ? 
Talth.  So  he  seem'd  ; 

Though  dimm'd  l)y  helpless  solitary  life. 
The  king  regards  him  much — Forgive  me,  Madam, 
I  see  the  rueful  image  but  disturbs 
Your  generous  soul. 

Clyt.  I  thank  you,  good  Talthybius, 

And  from  the  king  himself  will  learn  th.e  rest. 
This  ring,  on  which  a  victory  is  carved 
With  curious  art,  befits  the  news  you  bring. 
I  am  your  debtor  still ;  and,  soldiers,  yoiirs. 
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?3T 


ACT    II. 


SCKNK  I. 
Clytemnkstra,  Attendniit. 

Clyt.  AnnivED  so  soon !   1  am  not  half  prepared: 
My  foaturcs  all  are  sunk  %\  itli  conscious  shame  ; 
My  eyes  are  yet  too  tender  to  disseniblc. 

Atlen.  Madam,  be  tirm.    Wipe  ott'  these  gloomy 
tears, 
In  whieh  too  jilaln  is  read  your  troubled  soul. 
Just  now  the  trumpet  s])oke  the  kind's  ap]>roaeb. 

Clj/l.  'Tis  eome,  at  last,  the  trying  hour  is  come! 
<  )li  that  my  heart  were  hard,  and  features  false  ! — 
Again  these  trumpets  swell 

Alten.  A  moment,  Madam, 

A  moment  will  betray  you. 

Chjt.  '   '  Open,  earth, 

And  swallow  up  my  shame  !— Wluit  can  I  do  ? 
Wiiere  look  ?  what  say  i  confusion  !  torture  ! 

Atlen.  Madam . 

Cl>/t.  Ah,  coward  that  I  am  !    Was  there   no 
dagger 
To  save  this  tenfold  death  ? 

Atten.  Hark  !  loud  and  near. 

The  triumph  comes. 

Clyt.  Well — give  me  breath 

[liiKti'avoiiriiH;  to  compose  hi-r  npitation. 

Ai/am.  (behind  the  scenes.)         A  moment 
Leave  me,  my  friends. 

Clyt.  Ha!  lieard  you  not  his  voice? 

Yes,  yes,  'tis  he  !  Go  bring  my  children  hither  : 
They  may  relieve  me. 

Alten.  0  remember  ! 

Clyt.  Heavens  ! 


SCENE  II. 
Agamemnon,  Ci.vtkmnkstba. 

Ayam.  Where  is  my  life !  my  love  !  my  Clytem- 
nestra  ! 
O  let  r.ie  ])ress  thee  to  my  fluttering  soul, 
That  is  on  wing  to  mix  itself  with  thine  ! 
O  thou,  for  whom  I  live,  for  whom  I  conquer, 
Than  glory  In-ighter  !  O  my  Clytemnestra ! 
Now,  in  this  dear  embrace,  I  lose  the  toils 
Of  ten  years'  war!  absence,  with  all  its  pains, 
Is  by  this  charming  moment  wiped  away. 
All-bounteous  gods  !  Sure,  never  was  a  lieart 

So  full,  so  blest  as  mine IDhcovcriu;/  her  ilisorder. 

But  wlKMice,  my  fairest  ! 
What  mean  these  tea'.s  ?—  Not  tears  of  hapjjy  love, 
Such  as  1  shed. — What  means  that  clouded  look. 
Whose  downcast  sweetness  will  not  shine  upon  me? 
Why  this  cold  meeting  \  Why  unkindly  damp'd 
My  ardour  thus?    Oh  speak,  my  Clytemnestra  ! 

Cly>.  Forgive  me,  Agamenmoa  ;  but  I  cannot, 
Alas  !   I  cannot  see  your  face  again. 
Without  reflecting  where  I  saw  you  last. 
Anlis  is  present  to  my  eyes  anew, 
The  ships,  the  cliiefs,  theguards,tiiebloodyCalchas, 
All  the  dire  jjomp  of  sacrifice  around  : 
Anew  my  daughter  bleeds,  basely  deceived  ! 


And  when  I  see  that  awful  brow,  that  doom'd  her 
Can  Agamemnon  wonder  at  my  tears  ? 

A  yarn.  Why  will  my  Clytemnestra  add  newstings 
To  what  here  rankles  but  too  deep  already? 
Ah  !  wliy  impute  to  me  the  work  of  fate  ? 
'Tis  not  indulging  private  inclination. 
The  selfish  passions,  that  sustains  the  world, 
And  lends  its  rulers  grace  ;  no,  'tis  not  thence 
That  glt)ry  springs,  and  high  immortal  deeds  : 
The  ])ublic  good,  the  good  of  others,  still 
Must  bear  iond  nature  down,  in  him  wlio  dares 
Aspire  to  worthy  rule  ;  imperious  honour 
Still  o'er  the  most  distinguish'd  lords  it  most. 
Was  it  for  me  ? — Let  even  your  passions  judge — 
For  Agamemnon  was  it,  when  ordain'd, 
By  common  voice,  the  general  of  the  Greeks  ; 
While  twenty  kings  beneath  my  banner  march'd  ; 
And  while  around  me  full- assembled  Greece, 
Indignant,  kindled  at  your  sistei''s  rape. 
On  her  old  native  foe  demanding  vengeance, 
On  faithless  Asia  :  Was  it  then  for  me. 
To  quench  tliis  glorious  flame  ?  And  to  I'efuse 
One  life  to  thousands,  to  those  generous  thousiinds. 
That  for  my  honour,  for  the  dearer  honour 
Of  Clytemnestra's  family,  stood  all 
Pre])ared  to  die  ?  If  to  the  mingled  voice. 
Of  honour,  duty,  glory,  public  good. 
Of  the  commanding  gods,  I  had  been  deaf  ; 
And,  in  the  feeble  father,  poorly  sunk 
The  Greek,  the  chief,  the  patriot,  and  the  king. 
Greater  than  king,  the  general  of  the  Greelis  ; 
Then  you  yourself,  my  Clytemnestra's  self. 
Must  (let  her  heart  avow  tlie  ti'utli)  have  scoru'd 

me. 
Nor  think  it  was  an  easy  resignation. 
Oh  Clytemnestra  !  Had  you  seen  within. 
What  here  within  my  tortured  bosom  pass'd  ; 
To  that  my  battles  since  were  only  sport. 
No,  not  the  kindest  mother,  bathed  in  tears, 
As  o'er  Jier  agonising  babe  she  hangs, 
Feels  what  I  suti'er'd  then — You  may  remember— . 
Again  the  father  melts  me  at  the  thought — 
You  may  remember  bow  I  hid  my  face  ; 
Ashamed  to  let  the  Greeks  around  behold 
The  tears,  that  misbecame  their  gonenal's  cheek. 
Then  cease  to  blame  what  rather  merits  i>ity, 
I  might  a<l(l,  praise. — He,  who  the  father's  heart 
More  tender  has  than  mine,  too  tender  ha-s  it. 
I  love  my  children,  as  a  father  should  ; 
Besides,  I  love  them  from  a  softer  cause, 
I  love  my  Clytemnestra. 

Clyt.  Had,  alas  ! 

Had  Agamemnon  loved  me,  would  he,  nay. 
Could  lie  have  left  me  in  the  rage  of  gi'ief. 
My  daughter  yet  fresh  bleeding  in  my  sight  ? 
Left  me  so  long  ?  love  surely  must  have  found, 
In  the  wi.Ie  round  of  ten  revolving  years. 
Some  way  to  see  me,  to  prevent  these  sorrows^ 
Why  was  I  thus  abandon'd,  Agamemnon  ? 

Ayam.  Let  me  kiss  off  these  tears.    O  beauteous 
tears  ! 
If  shed  by  doubting  love,  if  shed  for  abseuce. 
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instead  of  these  reproaches,  ask  me  rather, 
How  I  that  absence  bore  :  and  here  all  words, 
4.11  eloquence  is  dumb,  to  speak  the  pangs. 
That  lurk'd  beneath  the  rugged  brow  of  war. 
When  glaringday  was  closed, and  hush'd  the  camp, 
Oh  !  then,  amid  ten  thousand  other  cares. 
Those  stung  the  keenest  that  remember'd  thee, 
That  on  ray  long-left  Clytemnestra  thought, 
On  what  wild  seas  and  mountains  lay  between  us. 

Cl'jt.  Unhappy  man  ! 

A  gam.  "What  says  my  Clytemnestra? 

Clijt.  Unhappy  mortals!  by  vain  words  deceived. 
To  their  own  pride,  to  joyless  honour  slaves. 

Again.  He,  he,  alone,  can  claim  a  right  to  bliss, 
Who  has  fulfdl'd  the  painful  task  of  honour. 

Chjt.  But  what  avails  a  right  to  vanish'd  bliss  ? 

Agam.  Let  me  once  more  adjure  thee,  Clytem- 
nestra, 
By  every  tender  name  of  love  adjure  thee. 
To  lose  in  kind  oblivion  these  our  past  — 
I  would  not  call  them  quarrels — Ah  !  there  was. 
There  was  a  time — I  will  indulge  the  thought — 
When  everlasting  transport  tuned  our  souls  : 
When  join'd  to  vernal  life,  the  spring  of  love 
Around  us  gaily  blow'd  !  and  heaven  and  earth, 
All  smiling  nature  look'd  delighted  on. 
Yet,  would  my  Clytemnestra  lend  her  aid, 
I  know  a  passion  still  more  deeply  charming 
Than  fever'd  youth  e'er  felt ;  and  that  is  love, 
By  long  experience  mellow'd  into  friendship. 
How  far  beyond  that  froward  child  of  fancy ! 
With  beauty  pleased  awhile,  anon  disgusted. 
Seeking  some  other  toy  ;  how  far  more  noble 
Is  this  bright  offspring  of  unchanging  reason, 
That  fonder  grows  with  age,  and  charms  for  ertix! 

It  is  not  often,  Clytemnestra,  thus. 
That  I  submit  to  double  my  entreaties  ; 
But,  oh  destroy  not  the  collected  hopes 
Of  life  and  love  !  Oh  make  not  conquest  hateful ! 
I  shall  abhor  it,  if  it  cost  me  thee. 
Cost  me  thy  love.     A  daughter  was  too  much. 
And  ten  years'  absence  from  my  Clytemnestra 
Add  not  to  these  a  loss  I  cannot  bear. 
The  loss  of  thee,  thou  loveliest  of  thy  sex  ! 
And  once  the  kindest  ! 

Clgt.  Oh ! 

Ai/am.  Turn  not  away  ; 

There  is  relenting  goodness  in  thy  look. 

Clgt.  Alas  !  untimely  fondness — Agamemnon  ! 
Too  generous  Agamemnon  !  you  distress  me. 
Would  you  were  not  so  kind,  so  tendei',  now  ! 
Or  ne'er  had  been  so  cruel  ! 

Agim.  'Tis  unjust 

To  call  me  cruel.     Fate,  the  gods,  our  fortune, 
Wore  cruel  to  us  both — What  could  I  more 
To  soothe  our  parting  woes,  and  ease  my  absence? 
I  left  you  Melisander  to  advise  you, 
Left  you  the  wisest,  faithfullest  and  best — 
Oh  whispering  nature  !  Are  not  these  my  children? 


SCENE  III. 

AOAMRSINON,  Cl.VTEMNKSTBA,   Ki.ECTnA,    OrESTKS. 

Aaam.  My  daughter  I    my  Elcctra  ! 
Eire.  0  my  father  ! 

Agnm.  Come  to  my  arms,  my  l)oy  !    my   dear 
<)i'cbtes ! 
In  whom  1  live  anew,  my  younger  self ! 


And  thou,  Eleetra  !  in  thy  opening  cheek 

I  mark  thy  mother's  bloom  :  even  so  she  look'd, 

Such  the  mild  light  with  which  her  beauty  dawn'd. 

Oh  thou  soft  image  of  my  Clytemnestra  ! 

My  other  Iphigenia  ! 

Elec.  Oh  my  fivther  ! 

My  joy  !  my  pride  !  my  glory  !  whom,  in  dreaou^ 
I  oft  have  seen,  as  if  return'd  from  Troy  ; 
But  still  unwelcome  morning,  with  a  tear, 
Wiped  out  the  dear  illusion  of  the  night. 
And  is  it  then  no  more  a  faithless  vision  ? 
Oh,  'tis  my  father  !  whose  departure  hence, 
And  Iphigenia's  death,  I  just  remember. 
How  glorious,  Iphigenia,  was  thy  death  ! 
A  death  I  envy  rather  than  lament. 
Who  would  not  die  to  gain  immortal  fame. 
Deliver  Greece,  and  crown  a  father's  glory  ? 

Agam.  Come  to  my  arms  again,  my  generous 
daughter  ! 
And  thou  my  son  !  0  that  thy  tender  years 
Had  suffer'd"  thee  to  share  our  toils  at  Troy  ! 
'Tis  war  that  forms  the  prince  :    'tis  hardship, 

toil  ; 
'Tis  sleepless  nights,  and  never-resting  days  ; 
'Tis  pain,  'tis  danger,  'tis  affronted  death  ; 
'Tis  equal  fate  for  all,  and  changing  fortune  ; 
That  rear  the  mind  to  glory,  that  uispire 
The  noblest  virtues  and  the  gentlest  manners. 
Where  shall  I  find,  to  teach  thee  these,  Orestes, 
Another  Troy  ? 

Orest.  How  happy  had  I  been 

To  have  beheld  what  I  must  only  hear  ! 
But  I  will  hear  it  often,  every  day; 
Will  learn  your  story,  study  your  example  ; 
Will  try  to  mix  your  virtues  with  your  blood. 
And  not  disgrace  the  laurels  I  inherit. 
^ly  bosom  flutters  with  I  know  not  what — 
— Forgive  me,  Sii",  I  am  too  young  to  say  it — 
But  something  here  I  feel,  which  bids  me  Hope 
Tliat  I  shall  not  betray  my  father's  honour. 

Agam.    Son    of    my    soul  ! — Look    here,    my 
Clytemnestra  ! 
Look  here  and  weep  with  tenderness  and  transport! 
What  is  all  tasteless  luxury  to  this  ? 
To  these  best  joys,  which  holy  love  bestows  ? 
O  nature  !  parent  nature  !  thou  alone 
Art  the  true  judge  of  what  can  make  us  happy  ! 

Enter  an  Officf^T  hdonrfing  to  the  court. 

Off-  Egisthus,  Sir,  attends. 

Agam.  Go,  bid  him  enter. 

Retire,  my  Clytemnestra,  my  dear  children  : 
We  soon  shall  meet  again,  till  then  farewell. 


SCENE  IV. 

Agam.     Obey    me,   features,  for    one    supple 
moment  : 
You  shall  not  long  be  tortured.     Hero,  in  cotirts, 
We  must  not  wear  the  soldier's  honest  face. 
He  little  thinks  I  have  him  in  the  snare 
Of  Melisander,  whom,  in  my  return, 
I  from  lliat  desart  island  chanced  to  save. 
To  which  tlic  ruffian 
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SCENE  V. 

AOAMEMNON,    EOISTHOS, 

Effis.  Health  to  Agamemnon  ! 

And  happiness  responsive  to  his  glory  ! 

Agam.  Cousin,  I  greet  jou  well. 

Egis.  Forgive  me,  sir. 

You  have  surprised  us  with  this  quick  return  : 
For  by  that  signal,  whose  illustrious  flame 
Rejoiced  all  Greece,  we  did  not  hope  your  presence 
These  three  <lays  hence.  Forgive, tliat,unprepared, 
We  only  with  that  joy,  that  loyal  transport, 
Which  swell  each  Grecian  bosom, thus  receive  you. 
And  truly  such  a  burst  I  have  not  seen 
Of  that  best  triumph.     City,  eounti'y,  all, 
Is  in  a  gay  triumphant  tempest  tost. 
I  scarce  could  press  along.     The  trumpet's  voice 
Is  lost  in  loud  repeated  shouts  that  raise 
Your  name  to  heaven.     Ten  thousand  eyes,  below, 
Ache  to  behold  the  conqueror  of  Troy. 

Agam.  The  noblest  praise  that  can  salute  my  ear. 
The  sweetest  music,  is  my  people's  joy. 
But  sure  your  tongue  has  done  it  ample  justice  ; 
Trust  me,  you  blazon  a  description  well. 
I  have  not  heard  so  much  obliging  speech 
These  many  years. 

Egis.  Misconstrue  not  my  zeal  : 

On  the  full  heart  obedient  language  waits. 
I  feel  so  deep  your  glory,  Agamemnon, 
As  mingles  with  my  joy  a  sort  of  passioa, 
That  almost  touches  envy.     0  ye  gods  ! 
Has,  while  I  lived,  a  war  the  most  renown'd 
Which  any  age  e'er  saw,  or  shall  again 
Be  seen  ;  a  war,  whose  never-dying  fame 
Will  cover  earth,  and  reach  remotest  time. 
Has  such  a  war  adorn'd  my  days,  and  I 
Not  shared  its  glory  \  Pining  here,  unlcnown, 
In  nameless  peace — how  have  I  lost  my  life  ? 

Again.  This  ardour  is  the  mode.  But  know,  Egis- 
That  ruling  a  free  people  well  in  peace,         |  tjaus. 
Without  or  yielding  or  usurping  power  ; 
Maintaining  firm  the  honour  of  tlie  laws, 
Yet  sometimes  softening  their  too  rigid  doorat, 
As  mercy  may  require  ;  steering  the  state, 
Through  factious  storms,  or  the  niox'e  dangerous 

calms 
Of  peace,  by  long  continuance  grown  corrupt ; 
Besides  the  fair  career  which  fortune  opens 
To  the  mild  glories  of  protected  arts, 
To  bounty,  to  beneficence,  to  deeds 
That  give  the  gods  themselves  their  brightestbeams: 
Yes,  know  that  these  are,  in  true  glory,  equal, 
If  not  superior,  to  deludini;  conquest  : 
Nor  less  demand  thy  conduct,  courage,  care, 
And  persevering  toil. 

Ellis.  Sa_y,  thankless  toil, 

Harsh  and  unpieasing  ;  that  instead  of  praise 
And  due  reward,  meets  oftener  scorn,  reproach, 
Fierce  opposition  to  the  clearest  measures  : 
Injustice,  banishment,  or  death  itself: 
Such  is  the  nature  of  malignant  man. 
Not  ^o  the  victor's  meed  :  him  all  approve, 
Him  all  admire. 

Agam.  Yet  though  a  toilsome  task, 

Though  an  ungrateful  labour  oft  to  rule  ; 

not  so  hardly  of  mankind,  Egisthus, 
Presume  to  judge.    Truth,  wisdom,  courage,  justice, 
Muniti-'puce,  and  for  the  public  good 
A  constant  tenor  of  well-laid  designs, 


Must  still  be  awful  in  the  worst  of  times. 
Be  amiable,  dear  ;  while  worth,  at  last, 
Will  light  up  worth,  and  virtue  kindle  virtue. 
You  was  however  eased  of  half  the  toil, 
By  him  I  left  to  counsel  Clytemnestra, 
By  Melisandcr, 

Egis.  Would  to  heaven  I  had  I 

Agam.  You  much  amaze  me. — Is  not  Melisander 
Wise,  just,  and  faithful  ? 

Egis,                               Sir,  I  must  confess 
He  wore  a  specious  mask 

Agam.  Beware,  Egisthus  ; 

I  know  his  steadfast  worth,  and  will  not  bear 
The  farthest  hint  that  stains  the  man  I  love. 

Egis.    Then   urged  by  truth,  and   in  my   own 
I  boldly  will  assert  him,  Agamemnon,      [defence 
To  be  more  apt  to  trouble  and  embroil, 
Than  serve  a  state.     A  certain  stubborn  virtue, 
I  would  say  affectation  of  blunt  virtue. 
Beneath  whose  outside  froth,  fermenting  lay 
Pride,  en/y,  faction,  turbulence  of  soul, 
And  democrative  views,  in  some  sort  made  hira 
A  secret  traitor,  equally  unfit 
Or  to  obey  or  rule.     But  that  I  check'J 
His  early  treasons,  here  at  your  return. 
You  might  have  found  your  kingdom  a  republic- 

Agam.  Oh,  I  shall  lose  all  patience  ! —      ^Aside. 

You  do  well, 
To  give  your  accusation  open  speech. 
Meantime,  remember  you  must  fully  prove  it. 
You  must  ! — And  he  who  Melisander  proves 
The  wretch  you  have  described,  proves  man  is 

vain. 
And  saps  the  broad  foundations  of  all  trust. 
I  know  he  would  not  patiently  look  on. 
And  suffer  ill  designs  to  gather  strength. 
Awaiting  gentle  seasons  ;  yes,  I  know, 
He  had  a  troublesome  old-fashion'd  way 
Of  shocking  courtly  ears  with  horrid  truth. 
He  was  no  civil  ruffian  ;  none  of  those, 
Who  lie  with  twisted  looks,  betrav  with  shrugs     ■  ■< 
I  wax  too  warm — But  he  was  none  of  those, 
Is  none  of  those  dust-licking,  reptile,  close, 
Insinuating,  speckled,  smooth  court-serpents, 
That  make  it  so  unsafe,  chiefly  for  kings, 
To  walk  this  weedy  world — Pardon  my  heat — 
I  wander  from  the  purpose — You,  Egisthus, 
Must  prove  your  charge,  to  Melisander's  face 
Must  prove  it. 

Egi.i.                Surely — Since  the  princely  faith 
Of  your  own  blood  you  doubt 

Agam.  Friendship  and  truth 

Are  more  a-kin  to  mc  than  blood. 

Kyis.  You  shall, 

You  shall  have  proof ;  but  to  his  face  you  cannot. 

Agam.  But  to  his  face  I  will  ! — I  cannot  !  wliyf 

Egis.    He  wanders  far  from  hence,   I  know  not 
where  : 
For  when  I  found  him  an  undoubted  ti'aitor, 
Though  he  the  heaviest  punishment  deserved  ; 
Yet  in  regard  to  that  esteem,  which,  once, 
You  deigii'd  to  bear  him,  banishment  alone 
Was  all  1  did  inflict. 

Agam.  I  thank  you,  sir — 

O  you  are  wondrous  good  ! — But  tell  me,  how, 
How  durst  you  meddle  in  the  sphere  assign'd 
To  Clytcnmestra  ?  He  was  left  to  her  ; 
To  i)o  her  counsellor  I  left  my  friend. 
Left  Melisander  ;  left  a  man,  whom  long, 
Whom  well  I  knew!  perhaps  to  check  you,  left  hini' 
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And  you  pretend,  you  ! — But  I  will  be  calm— 
These  passions  in  a  king  to  his  inferiors. 
Who  cannot  answer  equal,  are  not  comely. 
Forgive  my  transport — A  more  quiet  hour 
Shall  sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  shall 
Do  Melisander  or  Egisthus  justice. 


SCENE  VI. 

Egis.  Now  go  thy  way,  weak,  open-hearted  man, 
Thus  to  declare  the  ruin  thou  intcndest. 
Go,rate  thy  Trojan  slaves  ;  and  elsewhere  practise 
This  insolence  of  camps.     Tame,  as  I  seem. 
Submissive,  mild,  and  i)atient  of  thy  threats  ; 
Yet,  ere  to-morrow's  sun  beholds  Mycenie, 
;My  sure-aim'd  blow  shall  pierce  thy  swelling  heart, 
And  cool  this  tyrant  fever  in  thy  veins. 
Were  not  our  blood,  our  kindred  blood  at  variance. 
And  therefore  burning  with  immortal  hate  ; 
Had  not  thy  father  Atreus,  at  a  banquet, 
A  dreadful  banquet  !  from  whoso  sight  the  sun 
Turn'dback  eclipeed,  served — Monstrous!  — up  to 

mine. 
To  his  own  brother,  to  the  pale  Thyestes, 
His  murder'd  sons-:  didst  thou  not  wear  a  crown 
Then  by  thy  father  ravisli'd  from  our  line, 
Myoenui's  crown,  which  he  unjustly  seized. 
And  added  to  his  own,  to  that  of  Argos  : 
Had  I  not  stain'd  thy  bed  with  Clytenmestra  : 
Though  safety  did  not  urge,  and  self-defence  : 
Yet  this  vile  treatment,  treatment  fit  for  slaves  ; 
Thanks  to  thy  fury  !  this  has  fix'd  thy  doom. 
Some  foolish  scru])les,  that  still  hung  about  me, 
Are  by  this  friendly  tempest  blown  away. 

But  Clytenmestra  comes.     How  shall  I  calm 
Her  troubled  mind '.  How  bring  herto  my  purpose? 


SCENE  vir. 

Cl.VTKM.VKSTRA,    EgISTHLS, 

C/;/trm.  Here  let  me  kneel,  Egisthus,  grasp  liiy 
knees  ' 
Here  let  me  grow  till  my  request  bo  granted. 
Now  is  the  very  crisis  of  ni}-  fate. 

Egis.    What  sight  is  this  I  see  I  Rise,  Clytem- 
nestra  ! 
Thou  fairest,  most  majestic  of  thy  sex  ! 
It  misbecomes  thee  much,  this  suppliant  posture. 
Oh,  there  is  notliim;,  nothing,  sure,  which  you 
Needstoop  to  asli !  Speak,  and  command  it,madam. 

Clytem.  Then  let  us  henceforth  bo,  as  if  this  love 
Had  never  been  lictwixt  us. 

Egis.  Cease  to  love  thee  ! 

What  wild  demand  !   Iin))ossible  ! — Even  now 
Endear'd  by  <langer,  by  distress  endear'd, 
I  for  thee  feel  a  fonder  pang,  than  e'er 
I  felt  before. 

Cli/lem.     No  1  these  deluding  words 
Can  charm  no  longer  ;  their  enchantment  flies  ; 
And  in  my  breast  the  guilty  passions  jar. 
Unkind,  imjoyous,  unharmonious  all. 
Ah  me  I  from  real  happiness  wc  stray, 
By  vice  bcwildiu-'d  ;  vice  which  always  le.ads. 
However  fair  at  first,  to  wilds  of  woe. 

F.oii.  Ah  !  Clytemnestra  !  didst  thou  love 

Clylen,  No  more  ! 


Seduce  my  soul  no  more  !  Here  will  I  stop • 

Beyond  this  line  'tis  misery,  'tis  madness. 

The  furies  flash  their  torches,  vultures  tear, 

The  mingled  tortures  of  the  damn'd  await  me. 

Oh  !  if  your  passion  be  not  merely  selfish, 

If  the  least  tenderness  for  me  you  feel. 

Drive  me  no  farther  down  the  gulf  of  woe  ! 

To  happiness  I  bid  a  last  farewell  ; 

I  ask  not  happiness  :  no,  that  I  leave 

To  innocence  and  virtue  ;  peace,  alone. 

Some  poor  remains  of  peace  is  all  I  ask, 

Not  to  be  greatly  wretched,  ])lunged  in  horrors  ! 

And  yet  who  knows,  the    heavenly  spark,'  that 

sleeps 
Beneath  these  embers,  yet  may  spread  anew 

1  ts  cheerful  lustre — All  may  yet  be  well 

For  Agamemnon  was  so  kind,  so  gentle, 
With  such  a  holy  tender  flame  he  burn'd, 
As  might  have  kindled  in  a  barbarous  bieast 
Humanity  and  virtue. 

Egis.                             All  pretence. 
1  guess  his  aim  !  I  penetrate  his  purpose. 
On  you  he  lavish'd  fondness,  while  on  mi; 
He  iower'd  destruction.     Doubtless,  with  his  ear 
Some  villain  has  been  busy  :  and  he  means 
First  to  divide  us,  then  with  greater  ease, 
To  ruin  both — Andean  you  then  be  cauglit, 
(-aught  with  the  common  prostituted  .'^))eeclies. 
That  oft  have  siclcen'd  on  the  glowing  lip 
Of  many  a  Trojan  slave  \  Chryseis  had  them  ; 
Brisu'i's  too  ;  and  now  Cassandra,  she, 
Who,  more  like  a  triumphant  queen  than  captive, 
Is  every  hour  expected 

Clytem.  What  Cas.sandra  I 

Egis.  Oh,  it  imports  you  little  what  Cas.sandra  I 
Thus  poorly  tame  you  ne'er  will  want  Cassandras 
What  is  become  of  Clytemnestra 's  spirit, 
That  she  can  thus  forget  her  high  descent. 
Forget  her  rank,  her  honour,  nay  forget 
Her  injuries  I 

Chjti  m.  But  what  Cassandra,  say  1 

Egis.    Why,  Priam's  daughter !   the  prophetic 
princess, 
The  proud,  the  young,  the  beautiful  Cassandra  : 
So  vain  of  heart,  she  dreamt  Apollo  loved  her. 
And,  on  her  plighted  faith  to  crown  his  love, 
Bestow'd  the  gift  of  i)roplieey  ;  the  gift 
In  her  possession,  she  deceived  the  god  ; 
AN'hence  he,  provoked,  with  this  condition  dash'd  it, 
( )f  never  gaining  credit.     So  the  tale, 
The  fable  runs — Yet  on  my  soul,  I  think. 
Did  she  give  out,  she  would  be  queen  of  Argos, 
She  were  indeed  a  prophetess. 

Clylem.  'Tis  well. 

Yfiu  mean  it  for  an  insult  this,  you  do. 
^^'llat  else  could  tenqit  you  to  deride  me,  sir. 
With  such  extravagance  ? 

Kijis.  Mistake  me  not, 

I  mean  it.  madam,  for  a  serious  truth 
I  mean  it  for  a  certaint}-,  if  thus 
You  droop,  unnerveil  witli  these  dejecting  fears-. 

Clylrm.  Cassandra  queen  of  Argos  ! 

Egis.  Yes,  of  Argos  J 

While  Clytemnestra  in  a  prison  piucs  ; 
\Vh(^re  she  may  weep  and  moralise  at  leisure. 

Clylem.  By  heavens  !  she  visits  fli-st  her  father's 
shade. 

Egis.  There  shone  your  native  self.     Let  briirht 
revenge, 
I  .should  say  justice,  dis.sipatc  these  clouds. 
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These  melancholy  whiins  of  ill-jud^cd  virtue. 
And  show  you  burning  with  your  former  lustre. 
Madam,  our  fates  arc  blended  :  know,  we  stand 
Or  fall  together.     Shame,  contempt,  and  ruin, 
Or  safety,  love,  and  glory,  is  our  choice. 
And  can  we  doubt  a  ."xonicnt  ? 


Clytein.  But  Egisthus — 

Ef/u.  1  know  the  purpose  of  thy  pleading  eye. 

Of  tiiat  hereafter — We  shall  meet  again 

My  presence  now  is  wanted  in  the  city. 

Fear  nothing — Thou  shall  know  before  we  act. 

Thou  for  whose  sake  alone  I  act  and  live  ! 


ACT  III. 


SCF.NK  I. 


ARCAS,   MKLrbANDEIl. 

Areas.  A  Nchave  I  found  my  long  lost-friond again ! 
My  Molisandcr  !     But  so  changed  your  look. 
So  sickly  with  a  kind  of  thoughtful  sadness, 
So  sunk  each  feature,  by  seven  drooping  years 
Spent  in  that  desert  isle,  as  baffled  <^uite 
My  wandering  recollection. 

Melis.  True,  dear  Areas  : 

For  what  a  helpless  en-ature,  by  himself. 
Is  the  proud  lord,  of  tl'.is  inferior  world, 
Vain  feeble  man  !     The  commoners  of  nature, 
Each  wing  that  tiits  along  the  spacious  sky, 
Is  less  dependant  than  their  boasting  master. 

Hail  social  life  !  into  thy  pleasing  bounds 
Again  I  come,  to  pay  the  common  stock 
My  share  of  service  ;  and,  in  glad  return, 
To  taste  thy  comforts,  thy  ])rotected  joys. 

Areas.  O  greatly  welcome  !  you  deserve  them 
You  well  deserve  the  social  life  you  polish,    [well, 
Still  on  my  thought  your  strange  delivery  dwells. 
By  Agamemnon  left  to  aid  the  queen 
With  faithful  counsel,  while  ho  warr'd  at  Troy; 
And  thus  by  Agamemnon  to  be  saved, 
Returning  from  that  conquest!  wondrous  chance! 
Or  rather  wondrous  conduct  of  the  gods  ! 
By  mortals,  from  their  blindness,  chance  misnamed. 
Meantime,  instruct  me,  while  the  king  reposes, 
How  was  you  snatch'd  away?  and  how,  so  long, 
Could  you  this  dreadful  solitude  support  ? 
I  burn  to  know  the  whole. 

Mells.  'Tis  thus,  my  friend. 

While  sunk  in  unsuspecting  sleep  I  lay. 
Some  midnight  rufHans  rush'd  into  my  chamber, 
Sent  by  Egisthus,  who  my  jiresence  deem'd 
Obstructive  (so  I  solve  it)  to  his  views  ; 
Black  views  I  fear,  as  you  perhaps  may  know. 
Sudden  they  seized,  and  muffled  up  in  darkness. 
Straight  bore  me  to  the  sea,  whose  instant  prey 
I  did  conclude  myself,  when  first,  around 
The  ship  uiunoor'd,  1  heard  the  chiding  wave. 
But  these  fell  tools  of  cruel  power,  it  seems, 
Had  orders  in  a  desart  isle  to  leave  mv.  ; 
There  hopeless,  helpless,  comfortless,  to  prove 
The  utmost  gall  and  bitterness  of  death. 
Thus  malice  often  overshoots  itself, 
And  some  unguarded  accident  betrays 

The  man  of  blood Next  night — a  dreary  night  ! 

Cast  on  the  wildest  of  the  Cyclad  Isles, 
Where  never  human  foot  had  mark'd  tiie  shore, 
These  ruffians  left  me — Yet  believe  me,"  Areas, 
Such  is  the  rooted  love  we  bear  mankind, 
All  ruffians  as  they  were,  I  never  he:ird 

A  sound  so  dismal  as  their  ]iarting  oars. 

Then  horrid  silence  follow'd,  in-oke  alone 
By  the  low  murmurs  of  the  restless  deep, 
Mix'd  with  the  doubtful  breeze,  that  now  and  then 


Sigh'd  through  the  mournful  woods.     Beneath  » 
I  sat  me  down,  more  heavily  oppress'd,       [shade 
More  desolate  at  heart,  than  e'er  1  felt 
Before  ;  when  Philomela,  o'er  my  head. 
Began  to  tune  her  melancholy  strain. 
As  i)iteous  of  my  woes  ;  till  by  degrees, 
Composing  sleep  on  wounded  nature  shed 
A  kind  but  short  relief.      At  early  mom, 
Waked  by  the  cliaunt  of  birds,  I  look'd  around 
For  usual  objects  :  objects  found  I  none, 
E.xcept  before  me  stretch'd  the  toiling  main. 
And  rocks  and  woods,  in  savage  view,  bchiud. 
Wra])t  for  a  moment  in  amazed  confusion. 
My  thought  turn'd  giddy  round  ;  when  all  at  once. 
To  memory  full  my  dire  condition  rush'd.     [void, 

Areas.  But  of  each  comfort,  each  convenience 
How  could  you  life  sustain  I  how  fence  against 
Inclement  skies  I 

Jifelif.  A  mossy  cave,  that  faced 

The  southern  sea,  and  in  whose  deep  recess 
Boil'd  up  a  crystal  fountain,  was  my  home. 
Herbs  were  my  food,  those  blessed  stores  of  health! 
Only  when  winter  from  my  daily  search 
Withdrew  my  verdant  meal,  I  was  obliged 
In  faithless  snares  to  seize,  which  truly  grieved  me, 
My  sylvan  friends  ;  that  ne'er  till  then  had  known. 
And  therefore  dreaded  less  the  tyrant  man. 

But  these  low  hardships  scarce  deserve  i-egard  : 
The  pangs,  that  sharpest  stung,  were  in  my  mind  ; 
There  desolation  reign'd ;  and  there,  cut  oft" 
From  social  life,  I  felt  a  constant  death. 
And  yet  these  pangs  at  last  forgot  to  throb  • 
What  cannot  lenient  gentle  time  perform  { 
I  ate  my  lonely  meal  without  a  tear; 
Nor  sigh'd  to  see  the  dreadful  night  descend. 
In  my  own  breast,  a  world  within  myself. 
In  streams,  in  groves,  in  sunny  hill  and  shade ; 
In  all  that  blooms  with  vegetable  life. 
Or  joys  with  kindred  auinuil  sensation  ; 
In  the  full-peopled  round  of  azure  heaven  ; 
Whene'er  I,  studious,  look'd,  I  found  companions. 
But,  chief,  the  Muses  lent  their  softening  aid. 
At  their  enchanting  voice  my  sorrows  fied, 
Or  learn'd  to  pleasa  ;  while,  through  ray  troubled 
They  breathed  the  soul  of  harmony  anew,    [heart, 
Thus  of  the  great  community  of  nature 
A  denizen  I  lived  ;  and  oft,  in  hymns,       [vei"sed, 
And  rapturous  thought,  even  with  the  gods  con- 
That  not  disdain  sometimes  the  walks  of  man. 

So  pass'd  the  tinu>,  when,  lo  !  within  my  call, 
Arrived  the  ship,  which  hope  had  often  promised — 
The  ship! — Oh,  it  surpass'd  my  fondest  dream. 
E'er  to  imagine  the  gay  ship  that  came  ! 
.\s  on  the  deck  I  Agamemnon  saw, 
All  glorious  with  the  spoils  of  conquei''d  Troy ; 
Ye  gods  !  what  transport,  what  amazement  seized 
What  adoi'ation  of  your  wondrous  ways!         [mei 
Expression  sinks  beneath  them. 
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/ircas.  Sweet  reward 

Of  manly  patience  !  that,  to  fortune  still 
Superior,  scorns  despair. 

Melis.  This  theme,  my  friend, 

Will  better  suit  a  leisure  hour  ;  but  now 
The  h.gh  concerns  of  life  demand  our  care. 

I  have  already  to  the  king  imparted 
Suspicions  of  Egisthus,  and  remain 
In  this  disguise,  not  to  alarm  his  guilt, 
Till  it  more  full  appear,  and  proper  steps 
To  punish  his  raisgovernment  be  taken. 
If  he  has  ill  designs,  you.  Areas,  you  [them. 

Must,  while  you  seem'd  regardless,  have  discern'd 
Your  calm  but  keen  inspection,  not  disturb'd 
By  the  vain  flutter  of  ill-timed  discourse. 
Must  reach  the  very  bottom  of  his  purpose. 
In  you  the  king  confides,  of  you  demands. 
As  of  his  best-loved  subject  in  Mycense, 
The  truth. 

Areas.     Oh,  I  have  precious  truths  ir^  store  ! 
And  that  best  treasure  will  unlock  before  him. 
Long  has  my  silent  observation  traced 
EgisUius,  through  the  doubling  maze  of  treason ; 
But  now  his  ill  designs  are  too,  too  plain, 
To  all  Mycenae  plain  ;  and  who,  indeed. 
Who  can  have  good  ones  that  corrupts  a  people ! 

It  was  however,  hard,  a  bitter  task  ! 
To  wink  at  public  villany  ;  to  wipe 
Each  honest  passion  from  ray  livid  face, 
To  bind  my  hands,  and  seal  my  quivering  lips, 
While  my  heart  burn"d  with  rage,  and  treasured 

A  storm  of  indignation [up 

Mr/ is.  Give  it  way! 

Oh,  'tis  a  glorious  luxury  !     Oppress 'd. 
For  years  beneath  a  load  of  wicked  power 
To  heave  it  off  indignant,  and  assert 
The  dear,  dear  freedom  of  a  virtuous  mind. 
Curse  on  the  coward  or  perfidious  tongue, 
Tliat  dares  not,  even  to  kings,  avow  the  truth  ! 
Let  traitors  wrap  them  in  delusive  incense. 
On  flattery  flattery  heap,  on  falsehood  falsehood  : 
Truth  is  the  living  liberal  breath  of  heaven  ; 
That  sweeps  these  fogs  away,  with  all  their  vermin. 
And  on  my  soul,  I  think  that  Agamemnon 
Deserves  some  touch  of  blame.     To  put  the  power. 
The  power  of  blessing  or  oppressing  millions. 
Of  doing  or  great  good  or  equal  mischief, 
Even  into  doubtful  hands,  is  worse  than  careless. 
Ye  gods,  avert  the  miseries  that  hence 
On  him  and  on  his  family  may  fall ! 
But,  see,  the  king. 


SCENE  n. 
Agamkmno.v,  ^Ielisander,  Arcas. 

Agum.  Nay,  Arcas,  to  my  bosom, 

\^Arcas  kneeling. 
Come,  let  me  proudly  take  a  faithful  heart ! 

Areas.    Thrice    welcome,    sir,    to    Argos    and 
To  virtue  welcome  1  [Mycemc  ! 

A(jiirn.  In  my  own  dominions 

T  am  a  stranger,  Arcas.     Ten  full  years, 
Or  even  one  day,  is  absence  for  a  king, 
Without  some  mighty  i-eason,  much  too  long. 
For  mo  a  just  and  memorable  war, 
Whose  actions  future  times  perhaps  may  sing, 
My  own,  my  brother's,  and  my  peo])le's  honour, 
W  ith  that  of  conunon  G  recce,  must  plead  luy  pardon. 


Now  shall  my  cares  attend  the  works  of  peace: 
Calm  deeds  that  glare  not  on  the  vulgar  eye  ; 
And  yet  it  equal  courage  oft  demands, 
To  quell  injustleo,  riot,  factious  rage. 
Dark-working  blind  cabal  and  bold  disorder. 
As  to  confront  the  rigid  face  of  war. 
Then  tell  me,  Arcas,  for,  till  self-inform'd, 
I  mean  to  see  with  your  discerning  eyes. 
And  sure  I  am  they  never  will  mislead  me. 
Have  I  nmch  subject  for  this  peaceful  courage 
This  fortitude  of  state  I 

Arcas.  Too  much,  my  lord. 

Would  to  the  gods,  our  virtues,  here  at  home, 
Could  answer  your  heroic  deeds  abroad  ! 
You,  doubtless,  from  the  rugged  school  of  war, 
Have  brought  sound  manly  hearts,  and  generous 

spirits  : 
While  we,  alas  !  we  rot  in  weedy  peace. 
In  slothful  riot,  luxury,  profusion. 
And  every  meanness  to  repair  that  waste — 
I  see  the  noble  blood,  indignant,  mount, 
At  this  relation,  to  my  sovereign's  cheek  : 
But  as  affairs  now  press,  I  wore  a  traitor. 
If  with  a  sparing  tongue  I  spoke  the  truth. 

Agam.  Immortal  gods  !  have  I,  these  ten  long 
Sustain'd  a  war  at  Troy  ;  fiU'd  every  day    [years. 
With  cares  incessant,  councils,  dangers,  toils. 
To  cherish  villains  in  licentious  ease  ? 
Have  I  thus  squander'd  vile,  on  Phrygian  plains. 
The  bravest  blood  of  Greece  to  shelter  such ; 
And  to  assert  their  honour  who  have  none  ? 
But  what  can  this  perfidious,  this  Egisthus, 
What  can  he,  say,  by  such  loose  rule  propose  % 
Is  it  his  native  bent  ?  or  does  he  push 
Some  dark  design,  by  these  detested  means  ? 

Arcas.  Tliere  is  no  vice  a  stranger  to  his  heart, 
ConceaFd  beneath  refined  dissimulation  ; 
Dissimulation,  that  on  you  yourself 
Imposed.     Meantime,  sir,  his  ourageous  views 
Invade  the  throne  of  i\.rgos  and  Mycense. 

Agam.  Said  you  the  throne  of  Argos  and  Mycenae! 
Already  have  I  lost  my  noblest  throne, 
If  he  has  robb'd  me  of  my  people's  virtue  ; 
'Tis  but  vain  pomp,  a  tyrant's  toy,  the  other. 
And  dares  he  bear  a  giddy  look  so  high. 
As  to  my  throne  \  The  villain  !  sure  he  dares  not! 
Arcas.  Nay,  more,  my  lord — he  scales  the  daz- 
zling height, 
And  .almost  grasps  with  impious  handsyoursceptre. 
Agam.  To  touch  it  is  perdition  ! — What !  Egis- 
Egisthus  seize  my  throne  !  [thus ! 

Areas.  So  means  the  traitor. 

Agam.  That  creature  of  my  power  !  that  insect! 
raised 
By  the  warm  beams  of  my  mistaken  bounty ! 
Whom,  when  my  father's  vengeance  razed  his  race, 
I  saved,  train'd  up,  with  favours,  honours  heap'd ; 
And  trusted  in  his  hands  at  last  a  jewel. 
Too  precious  for  the  faithless  heart  of  m.tn — 
O  gross,  gross  blindness  !— Half  my  kingly  power! 
Ay,  there  breaks  out  his  father's  treacherous 
blood  ! 
There,  there,  too  late,  I  find  the  b.asc  Thyestes  I 
Forgive  mo,  Atreus  !    0  my  royal  father  ! 
Forgive  my  trusting  thus  the  seed  of  him, 
Of  an  abhorr'd,  an  execrable  brother, 
Wlio  even  profaned  thy  Ijed— But,  crc  yon  orb 
Shall  from  the  purf.le  ocean  rise  again, 

0  injured  Atreus  !  by  thy  sacred  shade 

1  swear,  to  make  for  this  a  full  atouemeut. 
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Is  then  this  people,  Areas,  grown  so  vile, 
So  very  vile,  that  he  dares  eutortaiii 
Tlie  smallest  hope  to  rival  me  in  empire  ? 
I  like  not  vaunting.— But,  ungrateful  people  ! 
Can  you  prefer  a  nameless  thing  to  me  '. 
Am  I  not  rough  with  scars  on  your  account  ? 
And  for  the  careful  love  I  always  bore  you. 
Your  father  named  ?     And  yet  prefer  to  me, 
One  who  ne'er  saw  the  glorious  front  of  war, 
For  nothing  famous  but  corrupting  peace, 
And  whoso  sole  merit  was  my  ill-judged  favour  ? 
Can  you  ?— Away  1— Dishonour  stains  the  thought! 
How  should  this  be  !  ,  ^   .  ■, 

Areas  Not  many,  sir,  stand  fix  d 

On  the  deep  principles  of  reason'd  virtue, 
Whom  time  nor  steals,  nor  passion  bears  away. 
Mankind,  in  general,  float  along  the  stream 
Of  custom,  good  or  bad  ;  and  oft  the  mind 
To  that  familiar  grows,  by  gradual  use 
And  still-encroaching  vice,  whose  first  regard 
Gave  horror.     Hence  ten  loosely-govern'd  years 
Have  wrought  such  strange  events,  that  you  no 
Behold  your  ancient  Argos  and  Mycente.      [more 
These  cities  now  with  slaves  and  villains  swarm. 
At  first,  Egisthus,  popular  and  fair. 
All  smiles  and  softness,  as  if  each  man's  friend. 
By  hidden  ways  proceeded,  mining  virtue  : 
He  pride,  he  pomp,  he  luxury  dift'used  ; 
He  taught  them  wants,  beyond  their  private  means  : 
And  straight,  in  bounty's  pleasing  chains  involved, 
They  grew  his  slaves.     Who  cannot  live  on  little. 
Or  as  his  various  fortunes  shall  permit, 
Stands  in  the  market,  ready  to  be  sold. 

A(icim.  Oh,  damn'd  detested  traffic !— But  proceed. 
Arcns.  While  the  luxurious  fever  thus  increased, 
Still,  in  pi'oportion  as  it  guther'd  rage, 
He  lent  it  fuel :  and,  more  bold,  disclosed 
His  noon-day  treason.     IMurmurs  went  about. 
And  spread  at  last  into  the  common  talk. 
That  you  was  proud,  severe,  beneath  the  notion 
Of  holding  firm  the  helm  of  state,  a  tyrant  ; 
That  in  vain  wars,  which  nought  imported  them. 
You  spent  their  treasure,  shed  their  noblest  blood; 
And  that,  Troy  conquer'd  once,  to  her  rich  plains 
You  meant  from  Argos  to  transplant  your  empire. 

Meantime,  in  private,  all,  whom  wild  debauch 
Has  set  adrift  from  every  human  tie  ; 
Whom  riot,  want,  and  conscious  guilt  inflame. 
Holding  the  gods  and  virtue  in  contempt, 
Amidst  their  bowls  ;  such  are  his  bosom-friends: 
And  join'd  to  them,  a  meaner  ruffian  band, 
Of  villains  bold  in  crimes,  whose  trade  is  murder, 
Hang  in  black  clouds  around  him  ;  whence,  I  fear, 
A  sudden  tempest  is  prepared  to  burst. 

This,  sir,  from  duty  and  a  faithful  zeal, 
I  plain  unfold  :  nor  on  my  word,  alone, 
Believe  these  accusations  ;  clear  as  day, 
I  for  them  will  produce  the  strongest  proof. 

Again.   I  thank  thee.  Areas.      Truth,  though 
sometimes  clad 
In  painful  lustre,  yet  is  always  welcome. 
Dear  as  the  light  that  shows  the  lurking  rock: 
'Tis  the  fair  star  that,  ne'er  into  the  main 

Descending,  leads  us  safe  through  stormy  life 

Gods  !  how  it  tears  me  from  each  calmer  thought! 
To  think  this  traitor,  that  this  double  traitor. 
This  traitor  to  myself  and  to  my  ])eople. 
Should  by  such  sneaking,  such  unmanly  ways. 

Thus  filch  awav  my  crown  ! 

Why  si:ind  1  chafiiig  here  ?     One  timely  deed 


Is  worth  ten  thousand   words — Come   then,  my 

friends. 
Come  and  behold  me  seize  amidst  his  guards, 
HLs  coward  guiu-ds— guilt  ever  was  a  coward — 
This  rival  king,  and  with  him  crown  my  triumph. 
Till  then  Troy  smokes  in  vain,  and  Agamemnon 
Cannot  be  said  to  conquer. 

Metis.  Sir,  i.eware 

Aaam.  Of  what  beware  I     Where  am  I,  Meli- 
Am  I  not  in  Mycense  ?  in  my  palace  I       [sanderl 
Are  not  these  crowds,  that  stream  along  the  streets, 
My  subjects  all  \     Of  what  should  I  beware  ? 
Not  seize  a  traitor  in  my  own  dominions ! 
Yes,  I  will  seize  him,  iMehsander,— will  !    [gives! 
Melis.  What  grace  to  kings  such  generous  ardour 
But  though  brave  deeds  be  warm  at  first  conceived, 
Let  the  best  purpose  cool,  nor  miss  your  blow. 
More  firm  and  sure  the  hand  of  courage  strikes, 
When  it  obeys  the  watchful  eye  of  caution. 
You  hear  from  Areas,  sir,  what  ruffian  bands, 
What  secret  deaths,  what  daggers  lurk  around  him: 
Be  cautious  then  ;  for  virtue's,  glory's  sake  ! 
And,  when  you  strilie,  strike  home. 

Agam.  O  for  those  Greeks  t 

That  this  rude  day  are  tossing  on  the  seas  ; 
Those  hardy  Greeks,  whom   ten  years'  war  has 

steel'd  ; 
With  toils,  with  dangers,  and  with  death  familiar: 
Then  should  you  see  what  chaff"  before  the  wind 
Are  these  weak  sons  of  solt  enfeebling  peace. 
These  wretclies,  only  bold  where  unresisted. 

Melis.  But  since,  my  lord,  you  cannot  now  exert 
This  nobler  force,  let  prudence  take  its  place. 
Have  patience  only,  till  you  safely  can, 
And  surelv,  seize  him. 

Aqam.  '  Well,  till  then  I  will. 

And',  though  not  made  of  patient  mould,  in  this 
I  will  have  patience,  will,  some  tedious  hours, 

lleju'ess  mv  vengeance [Pausing. 

Yes,  I  like  the  thought- 
He  may  be  seized  this  evening  at  the  banquet. 
Be  there  surprised  with  ease — and  shall  ! — 
For,  bv  the  eternal  gods  that  rule  mankind ! 
The  sleep  of  death  alone  shall  seal  these  eyes, 
While  such  a  wretch  holds  power  in  my  dominions. 

Oh  Clytemnestra  !  to  the  public,  now. 
Succeeds  the  private  pang.— At  thought  of  thee, 
New  rage,  new  -vengeance  shake  my  inmost  soul ! 
Was  my  beloved,  n^y  queen,  my  Clytemnestra, 
So  long  abandon'd  in  a  villain's  power. 
Who  knows,  it  seems,  no  limits,  owns  no  laws. 
Save  those  one  vice  imposes  on  another? 
And  now  the  secret  cause,  I  fear,  is  plain. 
Of  that  unusual  damp,  that  strange  dejection. 
Which  clouded  her  at  meeting.     Still  the  more 
I  pour'd  my  fondness,  still  the  more  distres.s'd 
She  seem'd  ;  and,  turning  from  my  tender  gaze, 
The  copious  shower  stole  down  her  troubled  cheek  i. 
As  if  she  pitied  those  my  blind  endearments, 
And  in  her  breast  some  horrid  secret  swell'd — 
Should  it  be  so— Confusion  !— Can  I  stoop 
Even  to  suppose  it !— How  from  slight  mistakes 
Great  evils  spring  !  But  the  most  iruitful  source 
Of  every  evil— O  that  I,  in  thunder. 
Could  sound  it  o'er  the  listening  earth  to  kings- 
Is  delegated  power  to  wicked  hands. 

Melis.  My  lord,  let  no  suspicions  of  the  queen 

E'er  taint  your  bosom  :  if  I  judge  aright- 

Agam.  No,  Melisander,  no  ;  1  am  not  jealous; 
In  me  that  passion  and  contempt  were  one  ; 
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No,  'tis  her  situation  gives  me  honor, 
<Aer  dreadful  situation  ! — But  of  this 
£nough.— Then  tell  me,  Areas,  tell  me  truly  ; 
Are  there  a  few,  say,  do  there  yet  remain 
A  faithful  few  !  to  save  the  sinking  state  ? 
Can  you,  ere  night,  collect  an  honest  band, 
A  band  of  such  :is  worthy  are  to  rescue 
Their  king  and  country  from  impending  fate? 
Ah !  little  thought  I,  that  amidst  my  subjects, 
Embosom'd  sweet  in  peace,  I,  like  a  tyrant, 
Should  e'er  have  needed  guards. 


Areas.                                            Yes,  sir,  I  know 
A  band  of  generous  youths,  whom  native  virtue, 
Unbroken  yet  by  avarice  or  profusion, 
Fits  for  our  purpose  :  These  I  can  collect 

Again .  About  it  quickly,  Areas  ;  lose  no  time  : 
Go,  bring  me  to  the  banquet  those  brave  youths : 
I  long  for  their  acquaintance.     Till  that  hour. 
Domestic  cares  and  joys  demand  my  presence  : 
The  father's  heart  now  bears  me  to  my  children. 
Farewell  !  My  all  depends  upon  your  conduct. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  r. 


Aramkmnon,  Mbi.isa.nkkr. 
Agam.  Domestic  pleasures  spread  their  charms 
in  vaiu — 

0  for  the  hour  of  vengeance  !  I,  till  then, 
But  stalk  about,  the  sliailow  of  a  king. 
Heard  you  from  Areas  aught  \ 

Metis.  Be  patient,  sir. 

As  yet  the  time  permits  not  his  return. 
Areas  is  zealous,  anient  in  your  service, 
And  will  not  fail  his  duty. 

Enirr  an  Officer  hdo'iiiinfj  to  the  Court. 

Off,  Sir,  Cassandra 

Is  iust  arrived. 

Agam.  Conduct  the  princess  hither. 

This  Priam's  fairest  danghter,  Melisander, 
Is  a  young  princess  of  engaging  beauty, 
Raised  by  distress,  of  noble  sense  and  spirit  ; 
But,  by  poetic  visions  led  astray. 
She  dreamt  Apollo  loved  her,  and  the  gift 
Of  prophecy  bestow'd,  to  gain  her  promise  : 
The  gift  once  hers,  the  chastely-faithless  maid 
Deceit  ed  the  god  ;  who  therefore,  in  revenge, 
Since  he  could  not  recal  it,  made  it  useless, 
For  ever  doom'd  to  meet  with  disregard. 
Yji'.v  since  the  lovely  visionary  raves 
With  dignity  ;  foretuls  the  fate  of  ni-.tions  ; 
And,  judging  of  the  future  from  the  j)ast, 
lias  oft  been  wondrous  happy  in  her  guesses. 
.Some  strange,  some  recent  instances  of  this, 
Confirm  her  in  her  venerable  madness. 

Metis.  Be  not  too  rash  in  judging,  Agamemnon  ; 
For  we,  blind  mortal.s,  but  a  little  know 
Of  boundless  nature — Hark  !  the  princess  comes  ; 

1  hear  her  voice,  I  hear  the  voice  of  sorrow. 


SCKNE  II. 

AoAMRMNON,  Mklisandkb,  Cassandha,  allciuli'd  hi/ Tro. 
jiin  Ciiptives. 

Cass,  {entering).  O  hostile  roofs!  O  ilium!  O 

my  country  ! 
Agam.  I  c»nnot  blame  your  grief,  unhappy  jirin- 
cess, 
But,  if  it  can  relieve  you,  here  be  sure 
Of  an  a.sylum,  safe  as  Priam's  palace. 

Cass,  i)  sweet  abode  !  O  palace  of  my  fathers  ! 
My  bleeding  heart  melts  while  I  think  of  thee  ; 
Think  of  the  days  of  innocence  and  joy. 


That  shone  upon  me  there.  How  changed  art  thou ! 
Ah  !   what  a  scene,  when  I  beheld  thee  last  ! 
Rage,  blood,  and  Hames,  and  shrieks  of  nmrder 

round  me  ! 
The  sword  of  Pyrrhus,  and  a  feeble  father  ! 
Where  was  your  iiector  tlien  ?  Where  all  his  sons? 
()  Priam's  numerous  race  !  what  are  you  now 
Become  ?  Ah  me,  the  desolating  gods 
Have  laid  their  hands,  their  iron  hands,  upon  us. 
Agam.  From   past    misfortunes,  princess,  turn 

your  eye — 
Casx.  'Tis  true,  tlic  future  may  full  well  suffice. 
The  avenging  sisters  tr.ace  my  footsteps  still. 
The  hunters  still  pursue  the  trembling  doe. 
Where  am  1 1 — Gods  ! — Black  heavy  drops  of  blood 
Run  down  the  guilty  walls— With  the  dun  shades 
Of  night  ascending,  lo  !  successive  troops 
Of  Trojan  ghosts  are  flocking  to  the  banquet : 
Permitted  by  the  infernal  gods,  they  ci»!-c. 
To  feast  them  with  the  horrors  of  this  night, 
To  snuff  the  blood  of  victims — Ha  !  the  car. 
The  gay  triumphal  car,  is  turn'd,  at  once. 
Into  a  mournful  bier,  that  nods  along. 
Solemn  and  slow — Yes,  Troy  shall  be  avenged  ; 

j  I  shall  the  vengeance  see  ;  and  yet  not  see 

I   Thy  light,  returning  Phoebus. 

I       Agam.  Fair  Cassandra, 

Indulge  no  more  these  melancholy  views. 
These  visions  form'd  by  gloomy-minded  grief. 
We  will  each  art,  each  tender  art  employ, 
To  soothe  your  sorrows,  to  restore  your  peace. 
You  come  not  to  the  proud  unfeeling  race 
Of  yesterday  :  we  know  the  turns  of  fortune  ; 
Have  drunk  the  cup,  the  wholesome  cup  of  suffer 
That  not  hitlames  hut  moderates  the  mind,    [ings. 
Then  fear  not,  princess  ;  let  me  call  you  daughter! 
Your  treatment  shall  be  such  as  well  becomes 
The  dignity  of  woe,  becomes  the  great, 
Tlie  fair  uiihappy.  Nought  shall  touch  your  honour. 
I  know,  I  feel  your  beauty  :  but  here  dwell 
The  gods  of  hospitality  and  faith  ; 
The  hymeneal  powers  are  honour'd  liere. 
Yes,  1  will  shield  thee,  equal  with  Electra, 
With  my  loved  daughter  in  thy  friendship  blest, 

Cass.   Ill  spite  of  swelling  tears  that  choke  the 
Of  bitter  tears  by  big  remembrance  shed,      [way, 
I  own  thy  goodness,  thank  thee,  Agamemnon. 
Meantime,  in  vain  are  all  thy  generous  cares. 
On  my  account.     The  gods  of  deatii  will,  soon, 
Extend  o'er  me  their  all-protecting  wing. 
I  shall  not  long,  I  shall  not  want  jirotection  ; 
But  who,  devoted  prince,  will  give  it  thee  i 
Even  while  we  talk  the  .secret  wheels  are  turning, 
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Th»t  lift  the  vile,  and  lay  the  mighty  low. 
I  pity  thee,  the  house  of  Pelops  pity  : 
Forgive  me,  Ti-oy  :  I  pity  thy  destroyers. 

Enter  an  OflScer. 

Off'.  A  messenger  from  Areas,  sir 

Affam.  "fis  well. 

To  my  apai'tmcnt  lead  him — you  meanwhile 

[To  MELrsANDKR. 

Attend  the  princess  ;  grace  her  witii  such  honours, 
As  suits  her  to  receive,  and  me  to  give. 


SCEXK  III. 
Cassandra,  Chouus  o/ Trojan  Captives,  Mri.isander. 

Me/ is.  Fair  princess,  stop  these  tears.     Exert 
that  best, 
That  noMest  virtue,  which  can  master  fortune — 
An  equal  mind. 

Ca.ss.  Not  for  myself  I  weep? 

But,  oil,  my  dear  companions !  How  for  you 
My  liosoni  yearns  ! 

Cho.  We  have  together  lived  ! 

Together  let  us  die  ! 

Cass.  Together  lived ! 

At  this  ten  thousand  images  awake  ; 
Ten  thousand  little  tendernesses  throb. 

C/io.  Udaysof youth  !  Ocarelessdays  !  Untaught 
To  weep,  if  love  shod  not  the  pleasing  tear. 

Cass.  O  woods  !  O  fountains  !  0  delightful  meads! 
That  lent  us  flowers,  the  prime  of  blooming  May, 
To  deck  our  tresses. 

Cho.  0  the  yellow  banlcs 

Of  fair  Scamander  !  in  whose  silver  streani 
We  used  to  bathe,  bcneatli  the  secret  shade. 

Cass.  O  cheerful  Ida's  airy  sunmiits  !  where 
The  gods  delight  to  dwell. 

Cho.  0  silent  Troy  I 

Whose  streets  have  often  echo'd  with  our  song. 

Cass.  O  the  lost  labours  of  a  ruiu'd  people  ! 

0  country !  ircedoin  I  friends  !  relations  !   All, 
That  gives  or  taste  or  dignity  to  life, 

All,  all  is  gone,  beyond  recovery  gone  ! 

C/io.  Then  let  us  die  ! 

Cass.  For  me,  the  hunted  hart 

More  fervent  pants  not  for  the  cooling  stream. 
Than  I  to  wrap  nie  in  the  quiet  shades 
Of  death.     But  ah  !   my  helpless  friend.s,  for  you 

1  feel  its  keenest  anguish. 

Cho.  Not  for  us. 

Feel  not  for  us.     What  comfort  have  we  left  ? 
What  hope,  what  wish  in  life! — One  healing  Jiang, 
And  then  we  weep  no  more. 

Cass  Refreshing  thought  ! 

And  then  from  bonaage,  paiti,  from  every  ill. 
For  ever  free,  we  meet  our  friends  again* ; 
Our  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  loversmeet. 

Cho.  Then  let  us  die !  and  sudden  be  the  blow ! 

Cass.  The  gods  assent. — Behold  the  happy  shore  ! 
But,  ah  !  there  lies  a  stormy  sea  betwixt  ! 

Melts.  Sosingstheplaining  nightingale  herwoes. 

Cass.  Ah,  far  unlike  the  nightingale  !— Shesings, 
Unceasing,  through  the  balmy  nights  of  May  ; 
She  .sings  from  love  and  joy,  while  we,  ala-s  ! — 

Melts.     Behold    the     cjueen. — Deep-wrapt     in 
thought  she  seems — 

Cass.   Oil,  direful  musings  1 — Lead  us  fi'omhcr 
presence. 


gCKNi:  IV, 

Ch/t.  Sweet  peace  of  mind  I    whence  plcasurtt 
borrows  taste, 
Daughter  of  virtue  !  whither  art  thou  fled  ! 
To  what  calm  cottage,  to  what  blameless  shade, 
Far  from  these  guilty  walls  ;     O  walls  I  O  race  ! 
To  horrors  doom'd  ! — Before  me  gathers  fiist 
A  deepening  gloom,  with  unknown  terrors  big. — 
Not  quite  unknown. — (Jods  !  what  a  dreadful  hint 
Flasli'd  from  Egistiius,  when  I  saw  him  last  ! 
And  to  what  desperate  actions  cannot  safety, 
Ambition,  love,  and  vengeance  drive  the  soul  I — 
Distraction  lies  that  way — yet,  how  escape  '. 
Shame  urges  on  behind,  nupitying  .shame, 
That  worst  of  furies,  whose  fell  aspect  frights 
Each  tender  feeling  from  the  human  breast. 
Goodness  itself  even  turns  in  me  to  gall. 
And  only  serves  to  heighten  my  despair. 
I  low  kind  was  Agamemnon  !  generous  I   fond  ! 
How  more  than  usual  mild  !  As  if,  on  purpose, 
To  give  these  tortures  their  severest  sting. 
Happy  !  compared  tt)  this  tormented  state, 
Where  honour  only  lives  witli  inward  lash. 
To  punish  guilt,  happy  the  harden'd  wretch. 
Who  feels  no  conscience,  and  who  fears  no  crime  ! — ■ 
Oh,  horrid  !  horrid  !  Oh,  flagitious  thought  ! 
How  is  it  with  the  mind  that  can  endure 
A  thought  so  dire  ! — My  sole  remaining  hope 
Is  death,  kind  death,  that  amiable  sleep 
Which  wakes  no  more, — at  least  to  mortal  care- 
But  then  the  dark  hereafter  that  may  come. — 
There  is  no  anchor  that  against  this  storm. 
This  mighty  sea  of  doubts  and  fears,  can  hold. 
Hopeless,  I  drive — One  thought  destroysanother.— 
This  stranger  too  ! — Should  it  be  Melisander — 
Is  the?re  a  fear,  however  idle,  wild. 
And  even  almost  impossible,  w  hich  guilt. 
The  feeble-hearted  guilt  not  entertains  '; 
I  order'd  his  attendance.  —  See,  he  comes. 


SCK.NK  V. 

CI.VTK.MNESTRA,  ^IkI.TSANDKK. 

Clt/i.  Stranger,  are  you  not  he,  whom  Agamem 
By  an  amazing  chance,  in  his  return,  [noii 

Saved  i'roni  a  desert  isle  ? 

uifdis.  Madam,  the  same. 

C/i/t.   I  much  admire  your  fortunate  deliverance 
And  wish  to  hear  your  story  :  why  there  left, 
Andhowsustaiu'd.     Indulge  me  with  it,  stranger. 

Metis.  Madam,  I  come  this  moment  from  the 
king. 
Charged  with  a  matter  which  requires  dispatch  : 
But,  that  transacted  once,  without  delay, 
1  will  attend  your  oi-ders. 

Clyl.  Then  it  seenjs, 

You  are  not  quite  a  stranger  in  .Myeeiue. 
What  is  your  country  ! 

Meits.  Greece. 

Clyt.  What  part  of  Greece! 

Metis.  At  Athens  I  was  born. 

Clyt.  But  in  Mycenoe, 

Have  you  not  in  Mycente  been  before  i 

Metis.  There  are  not,  madam,  many  parts  of 
To  me  unknown.  [Greece 
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Clut.  Why  thus  avoid  ray  question  ? — 

Have  you  been  here  before  ? 

Ale'tii.  Madam,  I  have. 

Ciyt.  Here  in  this  palace  I — Ha !  why  stand  you 
silent  1 
You  Iceep  your  eyes  uinnoved  upon  the  ground. 
Whatshould  this  mean  ?  Beneath  that  rough  disguise 
There  lurks,  methinlcs,  a  form  which  somewliere  I 
Have  seen. 

Metis.         The  dream  of  fancy,  tliat,  the  more 
It  is  indulged,  perplexes  still  the  more. 
1  tarry  here  too  long  ;  the  king's  commands 
Admit  of  no  delay. 

Clyi.  'Tis  so  !  'tis  so  ! 

Air,  features,  manners,  voice,  this  studied  haste. 
The  shifts  of  one  unpractised  in  deceit. 
All,  all  conspire — One  image  wakes  another. 
And  thick  they  flash  upon  me  ! 

Melis.  You  grow  pale. 

You  tremble,  madam  ;  that  mistake,  I  find. 
Concerning  me  turns  wilder  and  disturbs  you. 
Let  me  retire 

C/yt.  A  moment — stay 

Melts.  In  vain, 

1  find  it  is  in  vain  to  wrap  me  longer 
In  these  evnsions. 

C/yt.  MeUsander ! 

Melis.  i\Iadam 

Clt/l.  And  can  it  be  ?     Behold  I  then  the  man, 
AYhom  I  so  long  have  number'd  with  the  dead  ? 
Almighty  gods  !  Behold  I  jMelisander  ? 
But,  ha  !  how  changed  !  how  darken'd  with  sus- 
Ycs,  I  am  deem'd  the  author  of  hLi  woes,  [picion! 

Melis.  Madam,  forgive 

Cl/)t.  Why  else  from  me  conceal 

Your  wish'd  return  ? — I  plainly  am  distrusted — 
By  Agamemnon  too — It  was  unkind. 
Unjust,  unfriendly  ;  shocks  me,  Melisandei*. 

Melis.  Indeed  you   wrong  me,  madam,  wrong 
me  much. 
To  judge  mS  apt  or  to  conceive  or  spread 
Distrust.     I  would  have  perish'd  by  myself, 
Unknown,  unwept,  in  helpless  solitude. 
Rather  than  here  return  to  this  full  world. 
To  set  my  mistress  and  her  lord  at  variance. 
Oh,  think  me  not  a  busy  peace-destroyer  I 
Accm-sed  is  the  wretch,  to  social  life 
The  most  inhuman  foe,  who  in  tlie  nice, 
The  tender  scenes  of  life,  dares  rashly  meddle. 
And  sow  division  between  friends  and  lovers. 

Clyt.  The  generous  heart  is  ever  slow  to  blame; 
But  ^lelisander,  not  to  me  were  owing, 
Isot  in  the  least  to  me,  those  cruel  woes, 
Tliis  worse  than  deaili,  which  you  so  long  have 

sufFer'd. 
Instead  of  that,  your  fate,  how,  whither  gone, 
if  carried  off,  or  secretly  destroyed. 
Was  all  a  mournful  mystery  to  me. 
Dark  as  the  night  on  which  you  disappear'd. 
Did  you  but  know,  here  in  my  secret  soul, 
What  undissenibled  pangs  your  absence  roused; 
What  I  have  felt  for  you,  and  for  myself, 
In  losing  such  a  wise  and  faithful  friend  ; — 
Knew  you  but  these — oh,  knew  you,  Melisauder, 
How  your  disaster  has  been  truly  mine, 
You  never  could  suspect  me. 


Melis.  Witness,  Heaven  ! 

I  never  did — Your  heart  I  nnow  disdains 
A  thought  that  looks  like  cruelty  or  fraud. 
From  the  first  moment  that  his  ruffians  seized  me, 
I  had  no  doubt,  I  knew  it  was  Egisthus. 
Some  time  before,  I  mark'd  the  rising  storm, 
And  meant  to  warn  you ;  but  it  sudden  burst. 
And  bore  me  far  away,  far  from  all  means, 
Even  from  all  hope  of  lending  you  assistance. 
Ay  !  there  I  suffer'd  most.     My  fears  for  you. 
At  once  by  guile  and  violence  beset, 
Took  off  the  point  of  my  own  proper  woes. 
But  when  your  awful  virtues  struck  my  thought. 
Your  wisdom,  spirit,  resolution,  truth  ; 
That  dread  effulgence  of  the  spotless  soul. 
Which  smites  the  hardest  villain  into  shame  ; 
My  fears  appear'd  impertinent  and  vain. 
Yet  doubtless,  madam,  you  have  had  occasion 
For  a  firm-ruling  hand  and  watchful  eye, 
For  every  virtue  ;  and  I  truly  joy. 
That  Agamemnon  finds  at  his  return 
Egisthus  by  your  conduct  thus  restrain'd. 
!       Clyt.  By  heavens !  he  tries  me. — Oh,  suspicious 
guilt  !  lAside. 

I  Your wordsarefriendly,but your deedsare doubtful. 
■  No  Melisander,  friendship  with  distrust 
I  Can  never  dwell.     And  that  I  am  distrusted 
To  me  is  certain — In  a  matter  too, 
That  much   concern'd  my  peace,  concern'd  my 
I  honour. 

j  For  did  you  even  ascribe  your  woes  to  me, 
j  You  could  not  manage  with  more  distant  caution. 
I       Melis.  Whence  is  it  that  the  noble  Clytemnestra, 
:  \Mio  used  to  shine  in  a  superior  sphere 

Of  fair  serenity  and  candid  peace, 
i  Should  to  these  doubts  descend,  these  dai'k  sus- 
picions ? 
For  me,  I  here  attest  the  gods,  my  soul 
I  Ne'er  knew  a  thought,  that  swell'd  not  with  esteem, 
]  ^\'ith  love  and  veneration  of  your  vu-tues. 
And  for  the  king,  no  young  enraptured  lover, 
In  all  the  first  effusions  of  his  soul. 
New  to  the  mighty  charm  ;  no  friend,  who  meets- 
After  loug  years  of  dark  and  silent  absence, 
His  h.nppy  friend  again,  feels  livelier  joy. 
Than  Agamemnon  feels,  while  his  glad  tongue 
Runs  o»t  in  endless  praise  of  Clytemnestra — 
But  I  must  wait  his  orders. 

Clijt.  Do  your  duty. 

I  too  must  go,  must  to  Egisthus  straight       lAside 
Impart  this  dreadful  news. 


SCENE  VI. 

Melis.  (alone.)  She  went  abruptly — 

And  as  we  talk'd,  m(thought,strangepassionsshook 
Her  inward  frame,  and  darken'd  every  featui-e. 

Behold  the  black,  the  guilt-concealing  night 
Fastclosesround.  Wide,  through  this  ample  palace, 
The  lamps  begin  to  shine.     The  tempest  falls ; 
The  weary  wuids  smk,  breathless.  But,  who  knows 
What  fiercer  tempest  yet  may  shake  this  night! 
Soul-cheering  Phoebus,  with  thy  sacred  beams 
O  quickly  come,  and  chase  these  sullen  shadows  ! 
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SCENE  I. 

CLYl'KMrfESTllA,     EgISTHUS. 

Effis.  All  Clytenincstra!  what  a  change  is  here! 
And  must  I  then  thus  steal  aii  interview  'i 
Ai-e  wc  alone  I 

Clyt.  You  fright  me  with  that  question  : 

You  look  astonish'd. 

Egls.  On  the  brink  of  ruin 

We,  tottering,  stand. 

Clyt.  That  is  no  news  to  me. 

Egis.  But 

Clyt.  What  ? 

Egis.  We  are  discover'd. 

Clyt.  Ha!  discover'd! 

Egis.  Yes,  certainly  discover'd.     Areas  now, 
By  Agamemnon's  orders,  in  the  city 
Collects  a  band  to  seize  mo  at  the  banquet, 
A  short  hour  hence.     And  my  accusers,  madam, 
You  may  be  well  assured,  ai"e  not  jour  friends. 

Clyt.  'Tis  plain  !  'tis  plain  ! — The  parting  fogs 
disperse  : 
And  now  the  doubtful  scene  stands  all  reveal'd — 
Who  could  have  thought  they  should  dissemble  thus? 
But  I  can  tell  you  more. 

Egis.  What,  madam  ?  speak  ; 

For  danger  presses  on  us. 

Clyt.  Saw  you  him, 

This  seeming  stranger,  saved  by  Agamemnon  ? 

Egis.  Areas  and  he to-day,my  friends  inform  me, 
Were  busy  with  the  king  ;  and,  doubtless,  then, 
It  was  concerted  that  I  should  be  seized. 

Clyt.  Ah !  did  you  know,  Egisthus,  who  he  is ! 

Egis.  Who? 

Clyt.  Melisander. 

Egis.                                Gods  I  and  does  he  live  ? 
For  my  confusion,  saved  !  Oh,  gross,  gross  folly  ! 
To  do  an  action  of  that  kind  by  halves. 
Had  he  been  silent  dust — To  please  you,  madam. 
From  a  false  tenderness  for  you,  he  lives 

Clyt.  A  mighty  merit !  glorious  boast  indeed  ! 
Hear  him,  ye  gracious  gentle  powei-s  of  love  ! 
Fi'om  tenderness  for  me,  he  did  not  murder 
A  worthy  blameless  man,  who  never  hurt  him  ; 
He  murder'd  not  my  friend,  my  faithful  friend. 
Ah  !  'tis  such  tenderness,  that  makes  me  wretched; 
Buch  tenderness,  that  still  in  blacker  guilt. 
In  the  last  depth  of  misery  will  plunge  me. 

Egis.  ]t  is  not,  madam,  now  a  time  for  this. 
Think  of  our  situation  :  close  beset 
By  all  those  ills  which  mortals  most  abhoi'. 
Whom  have  we  to  confide  in  but  each  other  ? 
And  this  sad  meeting  is  perhaps  our  last. 
Concord  alone,  and  vigorous  measures,  can 
Prevent  our  ruin — But  from  Melisander 
What  did  you  learn?  Are  you  yourself  suspected? 
Clyt.  I  cannot  find  1  am  : — And  yet  I  nmst. 

En;is.  But  as  for  me,  my  ruin  is  no  secret. 
Clyt.  'Tis   true,  some   dark  attempt  goes   on 

against  you. 
Egis.  Tlieu  have  I  rightly  done. 


Clyt.  What  ha\'e  you  done't 

Egis.  What  prudence,  justice,  love,  and  ven- 
geance, ail 
Demand 

Clyt.  Immortal  Powers!  you  have  not ' — 

Kgis.  No : 

But  must,  and  will — What  else  can  you  propose? 

Clyt.  Oh,  anything  besides  !  immediate  flight, 
Eternal  absence,  death  ! 

Egis.  Let  others  die  ! 

Let  the  proud,  faithless,  false,  injurious  tyrant ; 
The  hero  glorious  in  his  daughter's  murder  ; 
Thescourgeof  Greece,  who  has, from  wild  ambition. 
Shed  so  much  blood — let  Agamemnon  die  ! 

Clyt.  Oh,  heavens  and  earth!  you  shock  me  to 
distraction  ! 

I  have,  Egisthus,  hitherto  avoided 
This  dreadful  point,  still  hoping  you  might  drop 
Your  horrid  resolution  :  now  I  tell  you, 
Before  the  listening  gods,  I  plainly  tell  you, 
That  Agamemnon  shall  not  fall  unwarn'd  : 
You  shall  not  rise  by  me  into  his  throne  : 
I  will  not  be  the  tool  of  your  ambition  ; 
Will  not  be  wretched,  infamous  for  ever, 
The  blush  of  women,  the  disgrace  of  nature  ! 
That  you  may  gain  your  execrable  views, 
Mask'd  under  smooth  pretences. — I  am  guilty  ; 
Alas,  I  am — But  think  not,  therefore,  tyrant  ! 
To  give  me  law.     There  are  degrees  in  guilt  ; 
And  I  have  still  my  reason  left,  have  left 
Some  resolution,  some  remains  of  virtue  : 
Yes,  I  dare  die  ;  and  who  dares  die,  Egisthus, 
Needs  not  be  driven  to  villanous  extremes  ! 
Mark  me,  insulting  man  ! — My  certain  cure 
Of  every  woe,  my  cordial  draught  is  ready; 
And  if  you  do  not  promise  me,  here  swear 
To  drop  your  fell  designs  on  Agamemnon, 
To  quit  this  palace — You  may  still  escape — 
And  never  see  me  more  ;  I  go,  I  go 
This  moment,  to  discover  all  and  die  ! 

Egis.  What!  Clytemnestra ! 

Clyt.  Nothing  shall  dissuade  me. 

I  will  not  argue  more — Say,  only  say, 
i\Iust  I  betake  me  to  this  cruel  refuge  ? 
This  dire  necessity  ? 

Egis.  Permit  me,  madam  ; 

Hear  me  but  once,  and  then  jmrsue  your  purpose. 

Suppose  us  guilty,  what  you  will ; — yet,  madam, 
Shall  wc  acknowledge  and  proclaim  that  guilt  v 
Shall  we,  by  patient  waiting  for  our  doom. 
By  pitiful  neglect  of  seli'-drfenee, 
Unheard-of  meanness  1  stamp  ic  into  shame  i 
No  ;  let  us  wipe  it  out  with  bold  success. 
It  is  success  that  colours  all  in  life  : 
Success  makes  fools  admired,  makes  villains  honest; 
All  the  j)i'oud  virtue  of  t.iis  vaunting  world 
Fawns  on  success  and  power,  howe'er  acquired. 

If  then,  supposing  guilt,  it  were  a  meanness 
To  stoop  to  shame,  can  words  express  the  madness 
Of  stopping  short,  with  infamy  and  ruin, 
When  justice,  love  and  vengeance,  urge  to  glory  ! 
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Instead  of  being  deem'd  a  generous  queen, 

The  brave  avenger  of  her  sex's  honour, 

Famed  for  her  spirit,  for  her  just  resentment ; 

Who  greatly  punish'd  a  perfidious  husband, 

A  cruel  tyrant ;  one,  who  from  his  bed, 

His  throne,  proposed,  with  .open  shame  to  turn  her. 

And  to  her  place  to  take  his  country's  foe. 

To  take  a  Trojan  captive,  proud  Cassandra  : 

Instead  of  such  renown,  can  Clytemnestra — 

Forgive  the  doubt — can  she  submit  to  pass, 

Through  future  times,  for  an  abandon'd  woman  ? 

A  feeble,  spiritless,  abandon'd  woman  ! — 

Nay,  madam,  hear  the  truth,  what  now  I  tell  you 

Must,  in  a  little  scanty  hour,  take  place  : 

In  a  few  moments,  you  must  be  the  first 

Or  last  of  women  ;  be  the  publi"  scorn. 

Or  admiration  of  approving  Greece — 

You  know  you  must — be  Agamemnon's  slave, 

Cassandra's  slave,  or  nobly  punish  both. 

And  reign  with  me  in  happiness  and  glory. 

Consult  your  heart ;  can  you  resolve  on  shame  ? 
On  voluntary  shame?     That  only  ill 
The  generous  fear,  which  kills  the  soul  itself. 
Were  those  fair  features,  full  of  lovely  grandeur, 
Form'd  for  confusion  ?     That  majestic  front, 
To  be  bow'd  down  with  infamy  and  vileness  ? 
Ah  !  can  you  bear  contem]>t !  The  venom'd  tongue 
Of  those  whom  ruin  pleases  !     The  keen  sneer, 
The  lewd  reproaches  of  the  rascal  herd  ; 
Who,  for  the  self-same  actions,  if  successful. 
Would  bo  as  grossly  lavish  in  your  praise  ! — 
To  sum  up  all  in  one— Can  you  support 
The  scornful  glances,  the  malignant  joy. 
Or  more  detested  pity  of  a  rival  { 
Of  a  triumphant  rival  ? — No  ;  you  cannot. 
That  conscious  worth,  which  kindles  in  your  eye, 
Tells  me  you  cannot. — 

But  in  vain  disputes 
No  more  to  squander  these  important  moments  : 
Know,  that  I  have  not,  to  the  irail  decision 
Of  wavering  fear  and  female  weakness,  left 
Our  freedom,  safety,  happiness  and  honour. 
Even  in  your  own  despite  you  shall  be  saved. 
And  could  you  be  so  lost  to  reason,  wild. 
To  do  what  woman  never  did  before. 
What  shocks  humanity,  accuse  yourself  ; 
You  only  court  dishonour  to  no  purpose  : 
For  Agamemnon  now  cannot  escape  ; 
I  am  already  master  of  this  jialace  : 
All  is  prepared,  my  people  all  are  fix'd, 
All  properly  disjjosed  ;  and  here  I  swear, 
By  sacred  justice,  glory,  love,  and  vengeance  ! 
He  dies  ! — dies  in  the  bath,  before  the  banquet ! — 
And  with  him  dies  Cassandra,  she,  who  dares. 
In  her  ])resumptuous  thought,  usurp  thy  honours. 
Sht!  weeps  ! — O  my  adored!  my  Clytemnestra! 
Forgive  this  barbarous  nccessai'y  truth  ! 
Did  1  not  love  thee,  love  thee  more  than  empire, 
Than  life  and  glory,  would  I  thus  disclose 
These  dangerous  secrets  \  Could  I  not  have  veil'd. 
And  with  more  certain  caution,  gain'd  my  pur- 
pose ? 
Cli/t.  O  that  you  had,  Egisthns  !  then,  alas  ! 
I  sliould  have  fondly  thought  myself  less  guilty. 

Efiis.   I  lose  myself  in  softness,  while  the  time, 
With  danger  big,  demands  intrepid  deeds. 
Wipe  off  these  tears — When  next  we  meet  again, 
AU  will  be  well. 


Clyt.  {alone.)         Ah!  when  we  meet  again  !— 
T  stand  at  last  convinced,  and  must  dissemble — 
Yet  how  dissemble  \     Painted  in  my  face. 
Are  the  full  hoin-ors  of  this  bloody  deed. 

But  who  are   these  approaching  I — Ha  ! — Cas- 
sandra ! 
How  fair  she  seems  !  how  lovt^ly  !  hateful  charms! 
That  well  may  rival  mine,  decay'd  and  sunk 
By  guilt  and  sorrow — She  possess  my  bed  ! 
Possess  my  sceptre! — This  restores  my  spirit; 
I  am  abused  !  too  patient ! — Perish  all  ! 
Perish  myself,  Egisthus,  Agamemnon  ! 
So  this  proud  rival,  this  Cassandra  perish  ! 


SCENE  III. 

Cassa.ndra,  Trojan  Captives,  Mklisandkr. 
Melts.  Daughters  of  Ilium  !  By  the  king's  com- 
mand, 
I  come  to  ask  your  presence  at  the  banquet. 
Till  then  allow  me  to  partake  your  woes  : 
I  have  a  reverence  for  them.    I  myself,  [fortune  ; 
Thanks  to  the  gracious  gods  !  have  known  mis- 
I  am  with  grief  acquainted  ;  therefore  can 
For  others  feel.     Sweet  source  of  every  virtue, 
O  sacred  sorrow  !  he  who  knows  not  thee. 
Knows  not  the  best  emotions  of  the  heart, 
Those  tender  tears  that  humanise  the  soul. 
The  sigh  that  charms,  the  pang  that  gives  delight ; 
He  dwells  too  near  to  cruelty  and  pride. 
And  is  a  novice  in  the  school  of  virtue.  [pity. 

Cass.  We  thank  thee,  stranger,  for  thy  geneious 
Heaven  has,  it  seems,  throughout  diffused  the  good. 
May  the  kind  gods,  the  hospitable  i)owcrs, 
For  this  befriend  thee  !     Thou  must  wander  still, 
Wilt  their  protection  want. — But  Agamemnon  I 
Where  is  the  king  ? 

Melis.  He  bathes  him  for  the  banquet, 

The  banquet  earn'd  by  ten  years'  war  and  toil. 

Cu.ss.  Short-sigiited  man  !  to  dream  of  festal  joy, 
When  liis  next  banquet  is  perhaps  with  Pluto. 
He  comes  !  the  god  comes  rushing  on  my  soul ! 

0  gently  soothe  me  with  the  voice  of  music  ! 
Assuage  my  pangs  with  harmony  ! — Methinks, 

1  hear  Apollo's  lyre. 

Melis.  Mysterious  Powers ! 

Cas.1.    'Tis  gone — And  now  harsh  discord  takea 
its  place  : 
Dire  yellings  now  affright  my  trembling  ear  ! 
What  means  this  uproar  of  the  howling  forest? 
The  lioness  and  wolf,  together  leagued, 
Pursue  the  lion's  life.— Behold  !  the  snare. 
The  infernal  snare  is  set,  spread  by  the  stream, 
Where,  unsuspecting  harm,  he  bathes  at  noon. 
Soon  will  these  guiltless  waters  blush  with  blood. 

Me/is.  There  is  a  sort  of  gloomy  light  in  this, 
That  flashes  horror  on  me. 

Cass.  A  black  swarm 

Of  fell  ideas  seize  my  lancy. — Hence  ! 
O  snatch  me  from  tliis  palace  !  shambles  rather! 
It  smells  of  carnage  ;  breathes  a  hideous  steam, 
As  if  from  gaping  sepulchres  exJialed. 
And  lo  !  the  spotless  loves,  the  sports,  the  joys, 
The  weeping  Lares  fly  :  while  in  their  place, 
The  vices  all,  the  raging  furies  come  ; 
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And  with  them  Coinus,  the  flush'd  god  of  banquets, 
Bcsrncai-'d  with  gore.  They  sing  the  funeral  hjnin — 
What  do  I  see  !  what  mean  these  mangled  forms  1 
Tliese  pale,  these  nightly  phantoms  ;  such  as  rise, 
To  working  fancy's  eye,  in  troubled  dreams  ? — 
See  !  where  they  sit  for  ever  at  the  gates, 
Demanding  vengeance — Vengeance  is  at  liand — 
Ha  !  'tis  the  nmrder'dboys,  whose  limbs  were  here. 

Served  u))  to  their  own  sire,  to  be  devour'd  ! 

Melis.  She  wakes  my  dread--the  story  of  Thyestes! 

Cass.      With  this  devoted  race  involved  I  fall  : 
Nor  falls  the  slave  alone — The  master  falls. 
But  man  shall  die  for  man,  for  woman  woman  : 
Remember  this. 

Melis.  The  slave,  the  master  fall  ! 

Cass.  Ah,bos()iu-traitrt'.ss!  lll-persuaded queen ! 
And  canst  thou  then  the  barbarous  secret  keep? — 

McUs.  What  <iueen  !  what  secret  ?  Speak  more 
plain,  Cass;indra  ! 

Cass.   From  guilt,  in  vain,  to  greater  guilt  you 
From  crime  to  crime  j)recipitated  —  No  !  [tly, 

The  wicked  find  no  peace — Distraction  waits  thee! — 
One  effort  more — Yes,  save  thy  lord,  and  die — 
That  throe  belonged  to  virtue — Cannot  then 
Tlic  gentle  powers  prevail  ?— A  moment  yet, 
Tlie  doubtful  balance  yet  allows  a  ni(»ment — 
Down,  down  it  goes,  for  vengeance  and  for  Troy  ! 
But,  all  !  such  vengeance,  as  even  foes  themselves 
Abhor  to  see  ! 

Melis.  She  staggers  all  my  reason. 

Unveil  these  dreadful  oracles — Perhaps — 

Cass,    ^'es,  in  a  moment,  they  will  be  too  plain. 
The  moment  conies  !   The  furies  lash  it  on  I 
Ha !  Now  ! 

jMel'is.  Unusual  horror  creeps 

Cass.  Alas  ! 

Keep  from  the  murderous  saerificei-'s  hand, 
«.)  keep  the  victim  bull  I   Lo  !   seized,  he  spurns. 
He  foams  in  vain — Behold  the  lifted  blow  ! 
Behold  the  thirsty    steel  ! — They    strike    him  !  — 

Hark! 
What  dismal  echoes  run  from  room  to  room  ! 

Melis.    I  heard  a  distant  noise  ! 

[77(C  iiiiisc  (}/  A(;amkmnon*s    ox.wssiiuition  heard 
iiiilis'iticl/;/,  unit  at  a  liistuiicc,  beliliid  Die  sd'ucs. 

Cass.  Again  ! — They  strive, 

The  assabsms  labour  who  shall  wound  him  most. 
'Tisdone!— He  f;dls  !- 

['Ilic  )i(ii.i<-  Iiciinl  ilislir.clh/,  and  neor. 
Aanm.[hehiii<l  the  Scenes.)  Otf  I  villains!  cowards! 
By  "villains  nuirderM  !— Oh  !  [off  !_ 

"Metis.  Great  gods  !  the  king  \ 


SCENE  IV. 

JlKMSANDEn,  Cassandra,  Trojan  C^iptivcs,  Ei.kc.tra, 
Okkstks. 

Elec.  Stop,  generous  stranger  !    Agamemnon's 
friend  ! 

Melis.  What  would  Electra  ?    what  witli  Meli- 

Elec.  Heavens!  Mclisander  !  [sander? 

Meli.t.  To  the  king's  assistance 

I  fly  ;  detain  me  not. 

Elec.  He  is  no  more  ! 

Melis.  Ha  !  dead  ! 

Elec.  Yes,  nmrder'd  by  Egisthus  !  dead  I 
Piei'cedwith  a  thousand  wounds !  Ohorror!  liorror! 
We  have  not  time  for  grief — Orestes — Quick  ! 
Fly  !  save  mj-  brothei*  1 


Oresl.  Leave  my  father  ! — No  ' 

It  is  but  once  that  I  have  ever  seen  him, 
Shall  I  no  more  ? 

Elec.  But  to  revenge  his  death, 

O  Hy,  Orestes,  for  that  glorious  purpose  ! 
Tremendous  gods  !  Meliiiuks,  1  see  liis  ghost, 
That  beckons  you  away  ! 

Oresl.  I  come  !  I  come  ! 

On,  Melisander 

Elec.  Brother ! 

Ores'.  Oh,  my  sister  ! 

What  will  become  of  thee  ? 

Elec.  Good  Melisander, 

0  guard  my  brother  I  save  our  only  hope  ! — 

1  heard  a  noise Farewell  I 

Oi-esl.  (</oi>if/.)  Ah!  poor  Electra  ! 


SCENK  V. 
Elkctha,  Cassandra,  Trojan  t'iiiitivcs. 

Ehc.  The  murderers  come  !  stain'd  n\ ith  my 
father's  blood  ! 
Hide  me,  Cassandra,  Jiide  me  from  a  sight 
1  cannot  bear,  a  scene  to  nature  shocking  1 


sci:nk  VI. 

The  liiick-scciic  opaniui  discovers,  iil  a  disttniee,  AfiAMKiM- 
Nos's  b()<li/.     Electra  Ihruies  herself  h;i  il. 

Cassandra,  Trojan  Captivos,  Kgistius  with  some  of  his 
jHirli/- 
Eyis.  Enough,  my  friends  !  How  low,  how  silent, 
The  mighty  boaster  lies  ! — Another  blow       [now. 
Crowns  my  revenge. 

Cass.   It  shall  not,  base  assassin  ! 
The  gods  are  just  >  aniicl-it  the  crimes  of  men. 
Are  tirndy  just,  supremely  wise  and  good  : 
The  gods  are  here,  in  all  their  terrors  j)resent  I 
See  where  in  dreadful  nuijesty  they  sit  ! 
And  write  thy  doom  in  Agamemnon's  blood  ! 

£(/i^.  Think  not  to  shake  me  with  these  gloomy 
fables  : 
This  arm  that  has  acquired,  shall  guard  my  power  ; 
And  since  I  nov,'  enjoy  my  long-wisli'd  vengeance, 
All  hei-e  is  calm  and  cheerful. 

Cass.  The  false  boast 

Of  agonizing  guilt  !  Thy  soul,  I  see. 
Beneath  this  hardcn'd  pride,  this  bi-utal  courage. 
Boils  with  black  torments,  and  with  inward  t*-mpest. 
1  know  whence  breaks  that  gleam  of  joy  athwart 
As  lightning  Hashes  o'er  a  troubled  sky  :  [thee, 
Thoudreani'sttheprince  nowfalls  beneath  thy  fury  : 
But  hear  aiul  tremble — young  Orestes  lives  ! 

Egis.  Hence  with  t!iy  vain  ))redictions,  doating 
woman ! — 


SCENE  VII. 

Egisthus,  Cassandra,  &c.,  and  In  them  Assassins  *<;»(<  to 

murder  Orkstks. 

Eflis.  WvW,  is  Orestes  dead  ? 

Ass.  Ah, sir!  escaped — 

When  all  was  in  confusion,  liere,  and  tumult. 

E(/is.  O  notliingthen  is  done  :  Fly !  tardy  villains ! 

Pursue  him  to  the  farthest  verge  of  earth. 

No  dark  retreat,  no  country — But  here  comes 
Another  storm.     Distraction  wings  her  pace ! 
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SCENE  VIII. 

Clvtemnestr;i,  Egisthus,  Cassandra,  &-c. 

Clyt.  Off !  give  me  way  !  to  desarts  let  me  fly  ! 

The  wildest  savage  there  ! 

Why  pierce  me  thus  with  looks? — In  every  eye 
There  is  a  dagger  ;  chief  in  thine  [/o  Egisthus] — ; 

Ha !  villain ! 
I  know  thee  ;  know  these  eyes,  where  smiling  love 
To  the  red  glarings  of  a  fury's  torch 

Is  now  transform'd. Yes,  traitor  !  turn  away : 

But,  ere  you  go,  give  me  my  peace  again  ; 
Give  me  my  happy  family  around; 
Give  me  my  virtue,  honour — nay,  my  glory  ; 
Orgiveme  death, though  death  cannot  relieve  me. — 
Are  these  the  deeds  of  love  ? — I  cannot  step, 
Unless  I  dip  my  shivering  feet  in  blood. 
Compared  with  this  polluted,  this  dire  palace. 

The  sepulchre  is  gay. — But  whither  fly  ? 

Ah  !   what  avails  it  where  the  guilty  fly, 

Since  from  themselves  they  cannot ! — Ha  !  behold ! 

The  black  abyss  discloses  to  my  view  ; 

And  down  I  go,  a  dark,  a  deep  descent  ! 

Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  at  my  approach  : 
Its  princes  flock  around.     Behold,  they  say. 
The  greatly  wretched,  greatly  wicked  woman! 
She  who  preferr'd  the  villain  to  the  hero  ! 
The  Trojan  shades,  with  sharp  derision,  thank  me  : 
The  Grecian  droop — Lo  !  where  he  comes  himself  ! 
"See  !  how  in  sullen  majesty  he  stalks  1 — 


Oh,  look  not  on  me  with  that  silent  scorn  ! 

I  am  too  cursed  already  ! 

\_Faints  into  the  arms  of  her  attendanttt 
Egis.  Bear  her  hence  : 

And  look  she  be  attended  well. But  hark ! 

What  new  alarm  ? 


Egisthus,  Cassandra,  &c.,  andti)  them  a  Jlesscngen 

JMes.  As  Melisander,  sir. 

Bore  off  Orestes,  to  the  assembled  senate 
He  show'd  the  prince,  and  roused  them  to  revenge. 
'Tis  nought  but  rage.     The  people,  in  a  torrent. 
By  Areas  headed,  pour  upon  the  palace. 
Besides,  each  moment,  Agamemnon's  troops — 

Egis.  Quick  !  summon  here  my  friends — In  lo'g 
They  ready  wait.  We  this  impoi-tant  day  [grove 
Will  or  with  conquest  crown,  or  bravely  die. 

Cass.  No,  tyrant,  no  !  the  gods  refuse  thee  that : 
Not  like  the  brave,  but  like  the  trembling  coward, 
The  assassinating  coward,  thou  shalt  die  ; 
There  !  in  that  spot,  where  Agamemnon  lies  ! 

Egis.  Lead  these  ill-boding  women  to  their  fate  • 
And  guard  Electra. 

Cass.  The  most  grateful  gift 

A  tyrant  can  bestow  is  instant  death. 
We  shall  be  happy  soon.     But  all  the  gods, 
Combining  all  their  mercy,  from  remorse, 
From  scorn  and  misery,  cannot  save  tlie  villain. 


EPILOGUE. 


Otna  bard,  to  modern  epilogue  a  foe, 

Thinks  such  mean  mirth  but  deadens  generous  woe  ; 

Dispels  in  idle  air  the  moral  sigh, 

And  wipes  the  tender  tear  from  pity's  eye  : 

No  more  with  social  warmth  the  bosom  burns  ; 

But  all  the  unfeeling  selfish  man  returns.* 

Thus  he  began  : — And  you  approved  the  strain  ; 
Till  the  next  couplet  sunk  to  light  and  vain. 
You  cheek'd  him  there. — To  you,  to  reason  just, 
He  owns  he  triumpli'd  in  your  kind  disgust. 
Charm'd  by  your  frown,  by  j-our  displeasure  graced, 
He  hails  the  rising  virtue  of  your  taste. 
Wide  will  its  influence  spread  as  soon  as  known  : 
Truth,  to  be  loved,  needs  only  to  be  shown, 
Confii'm  it,  once,  the  fashion  to  be  good  : 
(Since  fashion  leads  the  fool,  and  awes  the  rude) 
No  petulance  sh.nll  wound  the  public  ear  ; 
No  hand  a])plaud  what  honour  shuns  to  hear  : 
No  painful  blush  the  modest  cheek  shall  stain  ; 
The  worthy  breast  shall  heave  with  no  disdain. 
Cliastised  to  decency,  the  British  stage 
Shall  oft  invite  the  fair,  invite  the  sage  : 
Both  shall  attend  well-pleased,  well-pleased  depart  ; 
Or  if  they  doom  the  verse,  absolve  the  he:irt. 


*  Another  epilngue  was  spnken  after  the  first  representation  of  the  pl.ay,  which  began  with  the  first  six  lines  cf 
this:  but  the  rest  of  that  epilogue  haviugbeen  very  justly  dibliked  by  the  audience,  this  was  substituted  in  its  pli^cfc 


A  L  F  R  E  D  , 


RBrRESENTF.D    BKFORE 

THEIR   ROYAL   HIGHNESSES  THE   PRINCE   AND   PRINCESS  OF   WALES, 

AT  CLIFFDEN,  ON  THE  IST  OF  AUGUST,  1740. 

BY    THOMSON    AND    MALLET. 


6i  velimu8  cnm  priorum  temporum  necessitate  ccrtare,  vincemur.    Ingeniosior  est  cnim  ad  excogitandum 
simulatio,  veritate  ;  servitus,  libertate ;  metus,  amore. — Plin.  Pan.  Trajan. 


THE  ARGUMENT, 


After  the  Danes  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Chippenham,  the  strongest  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Wesscx, 
Alfred  was  at  once  abandoned  by  all  his  subjects.  In  this  universal  defection,  that  monarch  found  himself  obliged 
to  retire  into  the  little  island  of  Athelney,  in  Somersetshii'o  ;  a  place  then  rough  with  woods  and  of  difficult  access. 
There,  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  he  lived  unknown  for  some  time,  in  a  shepherd's  cottage.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
foimd  in  this  retreat  by  the  Earl  of  Devon,  whose  castle,  upon  the  river  Tau,  was  then  besieged  by  the  Danes. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Alfred. 
Eltruda. 

H£RIIIIT. 


Earl  of  Devon. 
Cori.v,  a  shepherd. 
Emma,  his  wife. 


A  Bard,  Soldiers,  Spirits. 


Tht  Scene  reprcsetits  a  plain,  surrounded  tvith  woods.    On  one  side,  a  cotlarje  ;  on  the  other,  Jlockt  and  herds 
in  distant  prospect.    A  hermit's  cave  in  full  view,  overhung  with,  trees,  wild  and  grotesque. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 
CoRirr,  Emjia. 

Emma.  Shepherd,  'tis  lie.     Beneath  yon  aged 
All  on  the  flowery  turf  he  lays  him  down.       [oak, 

Corin.  Soft:  letnsnotdisturl)hiui.  Gentle  Emma, 
Poor  though  he  he,  unfriended  and  unknown, 
My  pity  waits  with  reverence  on  his  fortune. 
Modest  of  carriage,  and  of  speech  most  gracious. 
As  if  some  saint  or  angel,  in  disguise, 


Had  graced  our  lowly  cottage  with  his  presence, 
He  steals,  I  know  not  how,  into  the  heart, 
And  makes  it  pant  to  serve  him.    Trust  me,  Emma. 
He  is  no  common  man, 

Emma.  Some  lord,  perhaps, 

Or  valiant  chief,  that  from  our  deadly  foe. 
The  haughty,  cruel,  unbelieving  Dane, 
Seeks  shelter  here. 

Corin.  And  shelter  he  shall  find. 

Who  loves  his  country,  is  my  friend  and  brothel'. 
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Behold  him  well.     Fair  virtue  in  his  aspect, 
Even  through  the  lioiiiely  russet  that  conceals  him, 
Shines  fort  h  and  ])roves  him  noble.  Seest  thou, Emma, 
Yon  western  clouds  I  the  sun  they  strive  to  hide. 
Yet  darts  liis  beam  arouM<l. 

Emma.  Wmv  thought  is  mine  ; 

He  is  not  what  his  present  fortunes  speak  him. 
But,  ah  !  the  raging  foe  is  all  around  us  : 
We  dare  not  keep  him  here. 

Coriii.  Content  thee,  wit'e  : 

This  island  is  of  strengtlu     Nature's  own  liand 
Hath  ]iianted  round  a  deep  defence  of  woods, 
'j'lie  soiHiding  ash,  the  mighty  oak  ;  each  tree 
A  sheltering  grove  :  and  choked  U|)  all  between 
With  wild  encumbrance  of  (lerplexing  thorns. 
And  horrid  brakes.      Beyond  this  woody  verge, 
Two  rivers  broad  and  ra|iid  hem  ns  in. 
Along  their  cliaimel  spreads  the  gulfy  pool, 
And  trembling  (juagmire,  whose  deceitful  green 
Betrays  the  foot  it  tempts.     One  path  alone 
Winds  to  this  plain,  so  roughly  difficult. 
This  single  arm,  poor  shepherd  as  I  am. 
Could  well  dispute  it  with  twice  twenty  Danes. 

JCmiiiii.   Yet  tliink,  my  Corin,  on  the  stern  decree 
Of  that  ])roud  foe,  "  Who  harbours  or  relieves 
An  English  captain,  dies  tlie  death  of  traitors  : 
But  who  their  liaunts  discovers,  sliall  be  safe, 
And  high  rewarded." 

Corin-  Now,  just  Heaven  forbid, 

A  British  man  should  ever  count  for  gain 
What  villany  must  earn.     No  :  are  we  poor  ? 
Be  honesty  our  riches.     Are  we  mean, 
And  humbly  born  ?  The  true  heart  makes  us  noble. 
These  hands  can  toil,  can  sow  the  ground,  and  reap 
For  thee  and  thy  sweet  babes.     Our  daily  labour 
Is  daily  wealth  :  it  finds  us  bread  and  raiment. 
Could  Danish  gold  give  more  I    And  for  the  death 
These  tyrants  threaten,  let  me  rather  meet  it, 

Than  e'er  betray  my  guest 

Emma.  '  Alas  the  while, 

That  loyal  faith  is  fled  from  hall  and  bower. 
To  dwell  with  village-swains  I 

Corin.  Ah,  look  !  behold  1 

Where,  like  some  goodly  tree  by  wintry  winds 
Torn  from  the  roots  and  withering,  our  sad  guest 
Lies  on  the  ground  ditt'used. 

Emma.  I  weep  to  see  it. 

C'irin.  Thou  hast  a  heart  sweet  pity  loves  to 
dwell  in. 
Dry  up  thy  tears  ;  and  lean  on  this  just  hope  : 
If  yet  to  do  away  his  counti-y's  shame, 
To  serve  her  bravely  on  some  blest  occasion. 
If  for  these  ends  this  stranger  sought  our  cottage. 
The  heavenly  hosts  are  hovering  here  unseen. 
To  watch  and  to  ])rotect  him. — But,  oh  !  when — 
My  heart  burns  for  it — shall  I  see  the  hour 
Of  vengeance  on  these  Danish  infidels, 
That  war  with  Heaven  and  us  ! 

Emmii.  Alas,  my  love  ! 

These  passions  are  not  for  the  poor  man's  state. 
To  Heaven  and  to  the  ruhns  of  the  land 
Leave  such  andiitious  thoughts.     Be  warn'd,  my 
And  think  our  little  all  depends  on  thee.    [Corin  : 

S(>N(i. 

()  IVacc  I  tlio  fniivst  cliiUl  of  irc.nven, 
Ti>  whom  tlie  sylviin  ruij;ii  was  given, 
'I'lie  vale,  the  fountiiin,  ami  the  grove, 
M'iih  evprv  softer  scene  of  love: 

nctuin,  sweet  Peace  !  and  clieer  the  weeping  swain  ! 

Ileturn,  witli  I'.ase  and  IMeasuro  in  thy  train. 


Corin.    Hush  :    cease  thy  song — For   see,  oui 
mournful  guest 
Has  raised  his  head — a  nd  lo !  who  comes  to  greet  him  ; 
His  friend,  the  woodman  of  the  neighbouring  dale. 
Whom  late,  as  yester  evening-star  arose, 
At  his  ret^uest  I  found  and  hither  brought. 


Alprkd.    Earl  of  Dkvov. 

Aif.  How  long,  O  ever-gracious  Heaven  !  how 
Shall  war  thus  desolate  this  prostrate  land  !  [long 
All,  all  is  lost— And  Alfred  lives  to  tell  it  ! 
His  cities  laid  in  dust  !  his  subjects  slaughter'd  ! 
Or  into  slaves  debased  !  the  murderous  foe 

I'roud  and  exulting  in  the  general  shanie  ! 

Are  these  things  so  ?  and  he  without  the  mean* 
Of  great  revenge  I  cast  down  below  the  hope 
Of  succouring  those  he  weeps  for  I  Oh,  despair  ! 
Oh,  grief  of  griefs  ! 

Dcv.  Old  as  I  am,  my  liege. 

In  rough  war  harden'd,  and  with  death  familiar, 
These  eyes  have  long  forgot  to  melt  with  softness  , 

But  oh,  my  gracious  master,  they  have  seen ■ 

All-pitying  Heaven  ! — such  sights  of  ruthless  rage, 
Of  total  desolation — 

Alf.  Oh,  my  people  ! 

Oh,  ruin'd  England  ! — Devon,  those  were  blest, 
Who  died  before  this  time.    Ha  !  and  those  robbers. 
That  violate  the  sanctity  of  leagues. 
The  reverend  seal  of  oaths  ;  that  basely  broke. 
Like  nightly  ruffians,  on  the  hour  of  peace. 
And  stole  a  victory  from  men  unarm'd,  [son 

Those  Danes  enjoy  their  crimes !  dread  Vengeance! 
Of  power  and  justice  !  come  array'd  in  terrors, 
Thy  garment  red  with  blood,  thy  keen  sword  drawn: 

0  come,  and  on  the  heads  of  faithless  men 
Tour  ample  retribution  ;  men  whose  triumph 
Ui)braids  eternal  justice. — But  no  more  : 
Submission  is  Heaven's  due. — I  will  not  launch 
Into  that  ihxvn  abyss  where  thought  must  drown. 
Proceed,  my  lord  :  on  with  the  mournful  tale 
My  grief's  broke  off. 

Der..  From  yonder  heath-crown'd  hill. 

Tins  island's  eastern  point,  where  in  one  stream 
The  Thone  and  Parret  roll  their  blending  waves, 

1  look'd,  and  saw  the  progress  of  the  foe. 
As  of  some  tempest,  some  devouring  fire. 
That  ruins  without  mercy  where  it  sjjreads. 
The  riches  of  the  year,  the  golden  grain 

That  liberal  crown'dour  plains,  lies  trampled  wide 
By  hostile  feet,  or  rooted  up  ;  and  waste 
1  )eforms  the  broad  highway.     From  space  to  space. 
Far  as  my  straining  eye  could  shoot  its  beam, 
Trees,  cottages,  and  castles  smoke  to  heaven 
\i\  one  ascending  cloud.     But  oh  for  pity  ! 
That  way,  my  lord,  w liere  yonder  vei-dant  height 
Declining  slides  into  a  fruitftd  vale, 
Unsightly  now  ami  bare  ;  a  few  ])oor  hinds, 
Orey-hair'd,  and  thinly  cla«l,  stood  and  beheld 
The  connnou  ravage  :  motionless  and  mute 
With  hands  to  heaven  up-raised,  they  stood,  and 

My  tears  attended  theirs [wept— 

Alf.  If  this  sad  sight 

Could  pain  thee  to  such  anguish,  what  must  I 
Their  king  and  parent  feel  ?— It  is  a  torment 
Bevond  the  strength  of  patience  lo  endure. 
Why  end  I  not  at  once  this  wretched  beiug  ! 
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The  means  are  in  my  hand. — Bnt  shall  a  prince 
Thus  poorly  shroud  him  in  the  grave  from  pain, 
And  sense  of  shame  ]  The  madman,  nay  the  coward, 
Has  often  dared  the  same.     A  monarch  holds 
His  life  in  trust  for  othci-s.     I  will  live  then  : 
Let  Heaven  dispose  the  I'est. 

Bev.  Thrice  nohle  Alfred, 

And  England's  only  hoi)p,  whose  virtues  raise 
Our  frail  mortality,  our  Imnian  dust. 
Up  to  angelic  splendour  and  ])erfcction  ; 
With  you  to  hear  the  worst  of  ills,  the  spoil 
Of  wasteful  war,  the  loss  of  lite  or  freedom. 
Is  happiness,  is  glory. 

^If.  Ah  !  look  round  thee  : 

That  mud-built  cottage  is  thy  sovereign's  palace. 
Yon  hind,  whose  daily  toil  is  all  his  wealth, 
Lodger,  and  feeds  him.  Are  these  times  for  flattery  ? 
Or  call  it  praise  ;  such  gaudy  attributes 
Would  misbecome  our  l)est  and  proudest  fortunes. 
But  what  are  mine?  what  isthis  high-praised  Alfred? 
Among  ten  thousand  wretches,  most  undone. 
That  j)rince  who  sees  his  country  laid  in  ruins, 
His  subjects  perishing  beneath  the  sword 
Of  foreign  rage,  who  sees  and  cannot  save  them 
Is  but  supreme  in  misery  ! 

Dcv.  My  liege  ! 

Who  has  not  known  ill  fortune,  never  knew 
Himself,  or  his  own  virtue.     Be  of  comfort : 
We  can  but  die  at  last.     Till  that  hour  comes, 
Let  noble  anger  keep  our  hopes  alive. 
A  sudden  thought,  as  if  from  heaven  inspired, 
Darts  on  my  soul.     One  castle  still  is  ours. 
Though  close  begu-t  and  shaken  by  the  Danes. 
In  this  disguise,  my  chance  of  passing  on. 
Of  entering  there  unknown,  is  promising, 
And  wears  a  lucky  face.     'Tis  our  last  stake, 
And  I  will  play  it  like  a  man  whose  life. 
Whose  honour  hangs  upon  a  single  cast. 
Meanwhile,  my  lord 

A/f.  Ha  !  Devon,  thou  hast  roused 

My  slumbering  virtue.      1  applaud  thy  thought. 
The  praise  of  this  brave  daring  s]i:iU  he  thine  : 
The  danger  shall  be  common.     We  will  hoth 
Straight  tempt  the  Danish  camp,  and  gain  this  fort; 
To  animate  our  brothers  of  the  war. 
Those  Englishmen  who  yet  deserve  that  name. 
And  hear,  eternal  justice  !  if  my  life 
Can  make  atonement  for  them,  King  of  kings  ! 
Accept  thy  willing  victim.     On  my  head 
Be  all  their  woes  :  to  them  be  grace  and  mercy. 
Come  on,  my  noble  friend. 

Dev.  Ah,  good  my  liege, 

What  fits  a  private  valour  and  might  grace 
The  simjile  soldier's  courai;e,  would  jjroclaim 
His  general's  rashness.     You  are  England's  king  : 
Your  infant  children,  and  your  much-loved  queen  ; 
Nay  more,  the  j)ublic  weal,  ten  thousand  souls. 
Whoso  hope  you  are,  whose  all  d(;pends  on  you, 
Forbid  this  enterprise.     'Tis  nobler  virtue 
To  check  this  ar<l()ur,  to  reserve  your  sword 
For  some  great  day  of  known  and  high  import  ; 
That  to  your  country,  to  the  judging  world 
Shall  justify  all  hazards  you  may  run. 
This  trial  suits  but  me. 

Alf.  Well,  go,  my  friend  ; 

If  thou  shalt  prosper,  thou  wilt  call  me  lience 
To  head  my  people  from  their  fears  recover'd. 
May  that  good  angel,  who  inspired  thy  thought. 
Throw  round  thy  steps  a  veil  of  cloudy  air. 
That  thou  luayst  walk  invisible  and  safe. 


He's  gone — and  now  without  a  friend  to  aid  m*, 
I  stand  alone,  abandon'd  to  the  gloom 
Of  my  sad  thoughts — Said  I  without  a  friend  ? 
Oh,  blasphemous  distrust  !  Have  I  not  Thee, 
All-powerful  friend,  and  guardian  of  the  righteous, 
Have  I  not  Thee  to  aid  me  ?  Let  that  thought 
Support  my  drooping  soul. — But,  list.    Ha !  whence 
These   air-born   notes   that    sound   in    measured 
Through  this  vast  silence  ?  [sweetness 


SCENH  III. 

Soli'Din  music  /.«  heanl  at  a  tlislance.  It  comes  nearer  in  C 
/nil sym]ihoi(>i .  after  which  n  sintjle  trumpet  sounds* 
liiiih  and  atniheninrj  air.  Then  the  /ollowinp  stanzat 
arc  sitnri  by  two  aerial  8j)irits,  unseen. 

First  Spirit. 
Hear,  Alfred,  father  of  the  state, 

Thy  genius  Heaven's  high  will  <leclare  ! 
What  proves  the  hero  truly  great, 
Is  never,  never  to  despair. 
Is  never  to  despair. 

Second  Spirit. 
Thy  liope  awake,  thy  heart  expand 

With  all  its  vigour,  all  its  tires. 
Arise  !  and  s;ive  a  sinking  land  I 

Thy  country  culls,  and  Ueaven  inspires. 

Both  Spirits. 
Earth  calls,  and  Heaven  inspires. 


SCENE  XV. 

Alj'.  {alone)  Allhail,yegentleministersof  heavenl 
Your  song  inspires  new  patience  through  my  breast, 
And  generous  hope  :  it  wings  my  mounting  soul 
Above  the  entangling  mass  of  earthly  passions, 
That  Veep  frail  man,  though  struggling  to  be  free, 
Still  Hnttering  in  the  dust. 


Ai.KKKD,  the  Ukrmit  ailvanciiip  from  his  cave. 

Alf.  Thrice-happy  hermit ! 

Whom  thus  the  heavenly  habitants  attend. 
Blessing  thy  calm  retreat ;  while  ruthless  war 
Fills  the  jioUuted  land  with  blood  and  crimes. 
In  this  extremity  of  England's  fate. 
Led  by  thy  sacred  character,  I  come 
For  comfort  and  advice.     Thy  aged  wisdom, 
Purged  fnnn  the  stormy  cloud  of  human  passions, 
And  by  a  ray  from  heaven  exalted,  sees 
Deep  through  futurity.     Say  what  remains, 
What  yet  remains  to  save  our  prostrate  country  t 
Nor  scorn  this  anxious  question  even  from  me, 
A  nameless  stranger. 

Hermit,  Alfred,  England's  king. 

All  hail !  and  welcome  to  this  humblecell.   [fathei*^ 

Alf.   Whence    dost    thou  know  me,  venerable 

Hermit.  Last  night,  when  with  a  draugltt  from 
that  cool  fountain 
I  had  my  wholesome  sober  supper  crown'd  ; 
As  is  my  stated  custom,  forth  1  walk'd, 
Beneath  the  .solenm  gloom,  and  glittering  sky. 
To  feed  my  soul  with  prayer  and  meditation. 
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And  tlius  to  inward  harmony  composed, 

Tliat  sweetest  music  of  the  grateful  heart, 

Whose  esch  emotion  is  a  silent  hjmn, 

I  to  my  couch  retired.     Straight  on  mine  eyes 

A  pleasing  slumber  fell,  whose  mystic  power 

Seal'd  up  my  senses,  but  enlarged  my  soul. 

At  once,  disclosed  amid  the  dark  waste  night, 

Appear'd  a  vision— not  the  dream  cf  fancy, 

But  sen*  from  heaven,  prophetic  and  divme. 

For  know,  this  ample  element  contains 

Unnumber'd  si)irltual  beings,  or  malign, 

Or  good  to  man.     These,  when  the  grosser  eye 

Of  nature  sleeps,  oft  i)lay  their  several  parts, 

As  on  a  scene,  before  the  attentive  mind. 

And  to  the  favour'd  man  disclose  the  future. 

Led  by  these  spirits  friendly  to  this  isle, 

I  lived  through  future  ages  ;  felt  the  virtue, 

The  great,  the  glorious  passions  that  will  fire 

Distant  posterity  :  when  guardian  laws 

Are  by  the  patriot  in  the  glowing  senate 

Won  from  corruption  ;  when  the  impatient  arm 

Of  liberty,  invincible,  shall  scourge 

The  tvrants  of  mankind— and  when  the  deep. 

Through  all  her  swelling  waves,  shall  proudly  joy 

Beneath  the  boundless  empire  of  thy  sons. 

I  saw  thee,  Alfred,  too— But  o'er  thy  fortunes 

Lay  clouds  impenetrable. 

jlf^  Ah,  good  hermit, 

That  scene  is  dark  indeed  !  Ye  awful  powers  ! 
To  what  am  I  reserved  ?  Still  must  I  roam 
A  wanderer  here,  inglorious  and  unknown  I 
Or  am  I  destined  your  great  instrument. 
From  fierce  oppression  to  redeem  this  land  I 
Hermit.    Perhaps,  the   last.     But,  prince,   re- 
member, then. 
The  vows,  the  noble  uses,  of  affliction. 
Preserve  the  quick  humanity  it  gives. 
The  pitying,  social  sense  of  human  \yeakness  : 
Yet  keep  thy  stubborn  fortitude  entire. 
The  manly  heart  that  to  another's  woe 
Is  tender,  but  supei-ior  to  its  ow.u. 
Learn  to  submit  ;  yet  learn  to  conquer  fortune. 
Attach  thee  firmly"to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  offices  of  life  ;  to  life  itself, 
With  all  its  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  loose. 
Chief,  let  devotion  to  the  Sovereign  Mind, 
A  steady,  cheerful,  absolute  dependance 
On  his  best,  wisest  government,  possess  thee. 
In  thoughtless  gay  prosperity,  when  all 
Attends  our  wish,  when  nought  is  seen  around  us 
Bu:  kneeling  flattery,  and  obedient  fortune  ; 
Then  are  blind  morUls  aj^t,  within  themselves 
To  fix  their  stay,  forgetful  of  the  giver. 
But  when  thus  humbled,  Alfred,  as  thou  art. 
When  to  their  feeble  natural  powers  reduced, 

'Tis  then  they  feel  this  universal  truth 

That  Heaven  is  all  in  all— and  man  is  nothing. 

Alf.  I  thank  thee,  father,  for  thy  pious  counsel. 
•Vnd  witness,  thou  dread  Power  !  who  scest  my 
That  if  not  to  perform  my  regal  task,  [heart ; 

I'o  be  the  common  father  of  my  people, 
Patron  of  honour,  virtue,  and  religion  ; 
If  not  to  shelter  industry,  to  guard 
Her  honest  portion  from  oppressive  pride, 
From  w.isteful  riot,  and  the  sons  of  rapine. 
Who  b.isoly  ravish  what  they  dare  not  earn  ; 
If  not  to  deal  out  justice,  like  the  sun, 
W-ith  equal  light  ;  if  not  to  spread  thy  bounty, 
The  treasures  trusted  to  me,  not  my  own, 
On  all  the  smiling  ranks  of  nourisli'd  life  ; 


If  not  to  raise  our  drooping  English  name. 
To  clothe  it  yet  with  terror  ;  make  this  land 
Renown'd  for  peaceful  arts  to  bless  mankind, 
And  generous  war  to  humble  proud  oppressors: 
If  not  to  build  on  an  eternal  base, 
On  liberty  and  laws,  the  public  weal : 
If  not  for  these  great  ends  I  am  ordain'd. 
May  I  ne'er  idly  fill  the  throne  of  England  ! 

Her.  Still  may  thy  breast  '.hese  sentiments  retain, 
In  prosperous  life. 

Alf.  Prosperity  were  ruin. 

Could  it  destroy  or  change  such  thoughts  as  these. 
When    those   whom    Heaven    distinguishes    o'er 

millions, 
Profusely  gives  them  honours,  riches,  power, 
Whate'er  the  expanded  heart  can  wish;  when  they. 
Accepting  the  reward,  neglect  the  duty  ; 
Or  worse,  pervert  those  gifts  to  deeds  of  ruin : 
Is  there  a  wretch  they  rule  so  mean  as  theyl 
Guilty,  at  once;  of  sacrilege  to  Heaven, 

And  of  perfidious  robbery  to  men 

But  hark  !  methinks  1  hear  a  plaintive  voice 
Sigh  through  the  vale,  and  wake  the  mournful  echo. 


Sweet  valley,  say,  where,  pensive  lying, 
For  Die,  our  children,  Engliind,  sigliing, 
The  hest  of  mortals  leans  his  head. 
Ye  fountains,  dimpled  by  my  sorrow. 
Ye  brooks  that  my  complainings  borrow, 

0  lead  me  to  his  lonely  bed : 

Or  if  my  lover. 
Deep  woods,  you  cover, 
AU  whisper  where  your  shadows  o'er  him  spread  ! 

"Tis  not  the  loss  of  pomp  and  pleasure. 
Of  empire  or  of  tinsel  treasure. 

That  drops  this  tear,  that  swells  this  groan: 
No  :  from  a  nobler  cause  proceeding, 
A  heart  with  love  and  fondness  bleeding 

1  breathe  my  sadly-pleasing  moan. 

With  other  anguish 
I  scorn  to  languish  : 
For  love  will  feel  no  sorrows  but  his  own. 


SCENE  VI. 

Alfp.kd,  IIkrjiit,  Eltrcda,  advancing. 

Alf.  Sure  by  the  voice,  and  purport  of  the  song, 
This  "generous  mourner  is  my  queen  Eltruda. 
And  yet  how  can  that  be  ?— Oh,  all  good  powei-s  ! 
'Tis  she  !  'tis  she  ! 

Elt.  My  lord,  my  life,  my  Alfred  ! 

Oh,  take  me  to  thy  arms  ;  with  toil  o'ercome. 
And  sudden  transport,  thus  at  once  to  find  thee. 
In  this  wild  forest,  pathless  and  perplex'd  ! 

Alf.  Come  to  my  soul,  thou  dearest,  best  of 
women  ! 
Come,  and  repose  thy  S(n-rows  in  my  bosom. 
Oh,  all  my  passions  mix  in  doubtful  strife  ! 
If  pain  or  joy  prevail,  I  scarce  can  say, 
While  thus  l"  clasp  thee,  and  recal  the  perils 
To  which  thy  trembling  steps  have  been  exposed. 
Why  hast  thou  left  the  convent  where  I  placed  thee? 
Why,  unprotected,  trust  thee  to  a  land, 
A  barbarous  land,  where  rages  Danish  war  ! 
Our  hospitable  England  is  no  more  !         [country, 

Ell.  Dire  was  the  cause,  my  Alfred.    The  roused 
All  wild  in  breathless  terror  aud^-oiifusiou, 
Inform'd  us,  a  near  party  of  the  Danes, 
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Whose  brutal  fury  spares  no  sex,  no  age, 
No  jilace  liowever  jirivilcgod  or  holy, 
Were  ou  full  niarcli  that  way.      Instant  I  fled, 
In  this  disguise  with  only  these  attendants: 
]Jut  in  our  way  oft  cheer'd  by  airy  voices. 
To  bear  to  this  retreat  our  helpless  children. 

Alf.  Ah,  wanderers  too  young!  ah,  hapless  chil- 
But  more  unhappy  sire  I  who  cannot  give,  [dren! 
To  those  he  loves,  protection. 

Elt.  riiou  too,  Alfred, 

Art  thou  not  unattended  ?     None  to  serve  thee. 
To  soothe  thy  woes,  to  watcli  thy  broken  slumbers! 
And  when  the  silent  tear  o'erflows  thy  eye, 
None,  with  the  warm  and  cordial  lip  of  love, 
To  kiss  it  off  !     There  is  in  lo\e  a  power. 
There  is  a  soft  divinity,  that  drawls 
Transport  even  from  distress ;  that  gives  the  heart 
A  certain  pang,  excelling  far  the  joys 
Of  gross  unfeeling  life.     Besides,  my  Alfred, 
Even  had  the  fury  of  tliis  barbarous  foe 
Not  forced  me  from  the  convent,  life  is  short  ; 
And  now  it  trembles  on  the  wing  of  danger; 
Why  should  we  lose  it  then  ?  One  well-saved  hour. 
In  such  a  tender  circumstance  to  lovers, 
is  better  than  an  age  of  common  time. 


Alf.  Oh,  'tis  too  much!  thy  tenderness  o'eroomea 

me  ! 
Nay,  look  not  on  me  with  that  sweet  dejection, 
Through  tears  that  pierce  my  soul  !— Cheer  thee, 

my  love  ; 
Hope  still  the  best ;  that  better  days  await  us. 
And  fairer  fmm  remembrance. — Thou,  Eltruda, 
Thou  art  a  pledge  of  hniipincss  !     On  thee 
Good  angels  wait  ;  they  led  thy  journey  hither  : 
And  T  have  heard  tluin,  in  this  wild  retreat. 
Warbling  immortal  airs,  and  strains  of  comfort. — 
But,  ah,  the  foe  is  round  us  :  and  this  isle 
Now  holds  my  soul's  best  wealth,  the  treasured 
Of  all  my  joys.     I  go  to  skirt  it  round,  [store 

To  visit  every  creek  and  sedgy  bank, 
WJicre  rustles  through  the  reeds  the  shadowy  gale; 
Or  where  the  bending  umbrage  driidcs  the  stream; 
Lest  danger  unawares  should  steal  upon  us. 
And  now,  by  slow  degrees,  solemn  and  sad, 
Wide-falling  o'er  the  world,  the  nightly  shades 
Hush    the    brown    woods    and    deepen    all    tlieir 

horrors  : 
While  humbled  into  rest,  and  awed  by  darkness, 
Each  creature  seeks  the  covert.     To  that  cell 
Retire,  my  life      I  will  not  lone  be  absent. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I. 


Alf.  (alone.)  'Tis  now  the  depth  of  darkness  and 
repose. 
All  nature  seems  to  rest  :  while  Alfred  wakes 
To  think,  and  to  be  wretched.— Where  yon  oak 
With  wide  and  dusky  shade  o'erhangs  the  stream, 
That  glides  in  silence  by,  I  took  my  stand  : 
What  time  the  glow-worm  through  the  dewy  path 
First  shot  his  twinkling  flame.     I  stood  attentive. 
Listening  each  noise  from  wood-clad  hill  and  dale; 
But  all  was  husli'd  around.     Nor  trumpet's  clang, 
Nor  shout  of  roving  foe,  nor  hasty  tread 
Of  evening  passenger,  disturb'd  the  wide 
And  awful  stillness.     Homeward  as  I  sped. 
O'er  many  a  delve,  through  many  a  path  perplex'd, 
Maze  running  into  maze  ;  ill-boding  thoughts 
Haunted  my  steps. — Perhaps  my  gallant  friend, 
Discover'd  to  the  Danes,  this  moment  bleeds 
Beneath  their  swords  1  or  lies  a  breathless  corse, 
The  prey   of  midnight    wolves. — Some  mournful 
Strikes  sudden  on  my  sense.  T-Sound 


SCENE  II. 

Alfred,  Eltihiba. 

Ell.  Here  will  I  lean 

On  this  green  bank,  to  wait  the  wish'd  return 
Of  moniLng  and  my  lord. 

Alf.  ^ly  gentle  love, 

Eltruda,  why  to  this  untimely  sky 
Expose  thy  health  ?     The  dews  of  night  fall  fast : 
The  chill  bi'ccze  sighs  aloud. 

Elt.  I  could  not  rest. 

Can  love  repose  when  apprehension  wakes, 
Artd  whispers  to  the  heart  all  dreadful  things. 
That  walk  with  night  and  solitude  ?     Methougbt, 


In  each  low  murmur  of  the  woods,  I  heard 
The  invading  foe — or  heard  my  Alfred  groan  ! 
Our  tender  infants  too — their  fancied  cries 
Still  sound  within  my  ears  ! 

Alf.                                       Elti-uda,  there 
I  am  a  woman  too  :  I  who  should  cheer, 
And  shelter  thee  from  every  care.     My  children ! 
The  thought  of  what  may  chance  to  them,  completes 
Their  father's  sum  of  woes.     Oh,  what  safe  shade 
Can  skreen  their  opening  blossom  from  the  storm 
That  beats  severe  on  us  !     Not  sweeter  buds 
The  primrose  in  the  vale,  nor  sooner  shrinks 
At  winter's  churlish  blast 

EH.  Behold,  my  lord- 

Good  angels  shield  us — What  a  flood  of  brightnesa 
Waves  round  our  heads  ! 

A'/f.  The  hermit  moves  this  way. 

That  w'ondrous  man  holds  converse  with  the  host 
Of  higher  natures.     These  far-beaming  fires 
Were  doubtless  kindled  up  at  his  command. 
Be  silent  and  attentive. 


SCENE  in. 
Alfred,  Eltruda,  ITEHMrr. 

Her.  I  have  heard 

Thy  fond  complainings,  Alfred. 

Alf.  You  have  then. 

Good  father,  heard  the  cause  that  wrings  them 
from  me. 
Her.  The  human  race  are  sons  of  sorrow  born. 
And  each  must  liave  his  portion.     Vulgar  minds 
Refuse,  or  crouch  beneatli  their  load:  the  brave 
Bear  theirs  without  repining. 

Alf.  Who  can  bear 

'  Tlie  shaft  that  wounds  him  through  an  infant's 
side  J  ,  S-,  .  ^  • 
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When  whom  we  love,  to  whom  we  owe  protection' 
Implore  the  hand  wo  cannot  reach  t'l  save  them  ! 

Her.  Weep  not,  Eltruda. Yet    thou   art  a 

king, 
All  private  passions  fall  belore  that  name. 
Thy  subjects  claim  thee  whole. 

4lf^  Can  public  trust, 

0  reverend  sage  !  destroy  the  softer  ties 
That  twine  around  the  parent's  yearning  heart, 
That  holy  passion  Heaven  itself  infused, 
And  blended  with  the  stream  that  feeds  our  life  ? 
Her.  You  love  your  children,  prince — 
_^;y.  '  Lives  there  on  earth, 

In  air,  or  ocean,  creature  tame  or  wild, 
That  has  not  known  this  universal  love  \ 
All  nature  feels  it  intimate  and  deep. 
And  all  her  sons  of  instinct  or  of  reason. 

Her.  Then  show  that  passion  in  its  noblest  form. 
Season  their  tender  years  with  every  virtue, 
Social  or  self-retired  ;  of  public  greatness, 
Or  lovely  in  the  hour  of  private  life  ; 
With  all  that  can  exalt,  or  can  adorn 
Their  princely  rank. 

Alf.  Alas  !  their  hope  must  stoop. 

Such  my  unhappy  fate,  to  humbler  aims  : 
Afttictiun  and  base  want  must  be  their  teachers. 

Her.  Affliction  is  the  wholesome  soil  of  virtue: 
Where  patience,  honour,  sweet  humanity, 
Calm  fortitude  take  root,  and  strongly  flourish. 
But  prosperous  fortune,  that   allures  with  plea- 
sure, 
Dazzles  with  pomp,  and  undermines  with  flattery. 
Poisons  the  soil,  and  its  best  product  kills. 
Shouldst  thou  regain  thy  throne — 

A!f.  My  throne  I     VVhat  glimpse. 

What  smallest  ray  of  hope 

Her.  That  day  may  come — 

What  do  I  feel  ?     My  labouring  breast  expands 
To  give  the  glorious  inspiration  room. 
And  now  the  cloud  that  o'er  thy  future  fate. 
Like  total  night,  lay  heavy  and  obscure, 
Fades  into  air  :  and  all  the  brightening  scene 
Dawns  gay  before  me  !     A  long  line  of  kings, 
From  thee  descending,  glorious  and  renown'd. 
In  shadowy  pomp  I  see  ! 

Genius  of  England  !  hovering  near, 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  appear. 

0  come  and  summon,  from  the  wor'd  unknown. 

Those  mighty  chiefs,  those  sons  of  future  fame. 

Who,  ages  hence,  this  island  shall  adorn, 

And  spread  to  distant  realms  her  glorious  name. 

Slow  let  the  visionary  forms  arise, 

And  solemn  pass  before  our  wondering  eyes. 

[Music  firoiid  and  aw/td.     1'hc  Hcnius  descending 
sinps  the/ollonin^- 


From  those  eternal  roKii>ns  bri;,-'it, 
>Vlierc  suns,  that  ncvf  r  sut  in  night. 

Diffuse  tho  golden  day  : 
AVhere  Sprinp,  unfadinfr,  pours  around. 
O'er  all  the  dew-impearled  ground, 

Her  thousand  colours  gay : 
O  whether  on  the  fountain's  flowerj-  side. 
Whence  living  waters  glide. 
Or  in  the  fragr.int  grove. 
Whose  shade  embosoms  i)eace  .ind  love, 
Ittw  pleasures  all  our  hours  employ, 
Aod  rarish  overj*  sense  with  cvt-ry  joy ! 


Great  heirs  of  empire !  yet  unl)crn. 
Who  shall  this  island  late  adorn  ; 
A  monarch's  diooping  thought  to  cheei, 
Appear  !  appear  I  appear ! 
Spirits  of  Edward  HI.,  Philitpa  his  (i>ieen,  and  '.he 
Black  Pkinck  his  son,  arise. 
Her.  Alfred,  look  ;  and  say, 

What  seest  thou  yonder  ? 

j/f.  Throe  majestic  shapes: 

Two  habited  like  mighty  warriors  old  ; 
A  third  in  whose  bright  aspect  beauty  smiles 
More  soft  and  feminine.     A  lucid  veil. 
From  her  fair  neck  dependant  floats  around. 
Light-hovering  in  the  gale. 

Her.  0  Alfred,  man 

Beloved  of  Heaven,  behold  a  king  indeed  ; 
Matchless  in  arms  ;  in  arts  of  i)eaceful  rule, 
A  sovereign's  truest  glory,  yet  nn)re  famed, 
England's  third  Edward  !— At  his  fear'd  approacli: 
Proud  France,  even  now,  through  all  her  duke- 
doms quakes. 
Her  Genius  sighs  :  and  from  the  eternal  shore, 
The  soul  of  her  great  Charles,  a  recent  guest, 
Looks  back  to  earth,  and  mourns  the  distant  woe? 
His  realms  are  doom'd  to  feel  from  Edward's  wrath. 
Beneath  his  standard,  Britain  shall  go  forth, 
Arraj-'d  for  conquest,  terrible  in  glory  : 
And  nations  shrink  before  her.     Oh,  what  deaths. 
What  desolation  shall  her  vengeance  spread, 
From  engines  yet  unfound  ;  whose  lightnings  flash, 
Whose  thunders  roar,  amazing,  o'er  the  plain  : 
As  if  this  king  had  summon'd  from  on  high 
Heaven's  dread  artillery  to  fight  his  battle  ' 
Nor  is  renown  in  war  his  sole  ambition : 

A  nobler  passion  labours  in  his  bre.tst- 

Alfred,  attend— to  make  his  people  blest  ! 
The  sacred  rights  that  reason  loudly  claims 
For  free-born  men^hese,  Alfred,  are  his  care; 
Oft  to  confirm,  and  fix  them  on  the  base 
Of  equal  laws.— O  father  of  mankind  ! 
Successive  praises  from  a  grateful  land 
Shall  saint  thy  name  for  ever! 

A/f.  Holy  sage, 

Whom  angels  thus  enlighten  and  inspire. 
My  bosom  kindles  at  thy  heaven-born  flame. 
Great  Edward !     Be  thy  conquests  and  their  praisB 
Unrival'd  to  thyself.     But  O  thy  fame 
For  care  paternal  of  the  public  weal ! 
For  England  blest  at  home — my  rapt  heart  pants 
To  equal  that  renown  ! 

Her.  Know  fitrther,  Alfred; 

A  sovereign's  great  example  forms  a  people. 
The  public  breast  is  noble,  or  is  vile. 
As  he  inspires  it.     In  this  Edward's  time, 
Waym'd  by  his  courage,  by  his  honour  raised, 
High  flames  the  British  spirit  like  the  sun, 
To  shine  o'er  half  the  globe :  and  where  it  siimea, 
The  cherish'd  world  to  brighten  and  enrieli. 

Last  see  this  monarch  in  his  hour  of  leisure ; 
Even  social  on  a  throne,  and  tasting  joys 
To  solitary  greatness  sehlom  known, 
As  friend,  as  husband,  and  as  father  blest. 
That  god-like  youth  reniarli,  his  eldest  Iiope, 
Wlio  gives  new  lustre  to  the  name  he  bears  ; 
A  hero  ere  a  man. — I  see  him  now 
On  Cressy's  glorious  plain  •     The  father's  heart. 
With  anxious  love  and  wonder  at  his  daring, 
Beats  high  in  mingled  transport.     Great  himself,, 
Great  above  jealousy,  the  guilty  mark 
That  brands  all  meaner  minds,  sec,  he  applaud* 
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The  filial  excellence,  and  gives  him  scope 

To  blaze  in  his  full  brightness  ! — Lo,  again 

He  sends  him  dreadful  to  a  nobler  field: 

The  danger  and  the  gfory  all  his  own  ! 

A  captive  king,  the  rivs"  of  his  arms, 

I  see  adorn  liLs  triumph  .'     Heaven  !  what  grace, 

What  splendour  from  his  gracious  temper  mild 

That  triumph  draws  !     As  gentle  mercy  kind, 

He  cheers  the  hostile  prince  wliose  fall  he  weeps  ! 

Alf.   A  son  so  rich  in  virtues,  and  so  graced 
With  all  that  gives  those  virtues  fair  to  shine, 
Wlieri  I  would  ask  of  Heaven  some  mighty  boon, 
Should  claim  the  foremost  place. 

Hfr.  Remember  then, 

What  to  thy  infant  sons  from  thee  is  due, 
As  ])arent  and  as  prince. 

Elt.  Forgive  me.  Hermit, 

Forgive  a  queen  and  wife  her  anxious  fondness. 
Yon  beauti'ous  shade,  that  as  I  gaze  her  o'er, 
jMy  wonder  draws,  escapes  your  graver  thought. 

Her.  O  bright  Eltruda  !  thou  whose  blooming 
youth. 
Whose  amiable  sweetness  ])i-omise  blessings 
To  Alfred  and  to  England  !  see,  and  mark. 
In  yonder  pleasing  form,  the  best  of  wives. 
The  happiest  too,  repaid  with  all  the  faith, 
With  ail  the  friendship,  love  and  duty  claim. 
She,  powerful  o'er  the  heart  her  charms  enslave — 
O  virtue  rarely  practised! — uses  nobly 
That  happy  influence  ;  to  prompt  each  purpose 
Fair  honour  kindles  in  her  Edward's  breast. 
Amid  the  jjomps,  the  pleasures  of  a  court. 
Humble  of  heart,  severely  good  ;  the  friend 
Of  modest  worth,  tlie  parent  of  the  poor. 
TSltruda!  oh,  transmit  these  noblest  charm? 
To  that  fair  daughter,  that  unfolding  rose,    [loves. 
With  which,  as  on  this  day*,  Heaven  crown'd  your 

Spirit  of  Elizabkth  arises. 

Alf.  Say,  who  is  she,  in  whom  the  noble  graces. 
The  engaging  manner,  dignity,  and  case. 
Are  join'd  with  manly  sense  and  resolution  ? 

Her.  Tlie  great  Eliza.     She,  amid  a  world 
That  threatening  swells  in  high  commotion  round 
Each  dangerous  state  her  unrelenting  foe,     [her  ; 
And  chief  a  proud  enormous  empire  stretch'd 
O'er  half  mankind  ;  with  not  one  friendly  power. 
But  what  her  kind  creating  hand  shall  raise 
From  out  the  marshes  of  the  branching  Rhine  ; 
And  mined,  at  home,  her  evcr-tottering  throne 
.By  restless  bigots,  who,  beneath  the  mask 
Of  mild  religion,  are  to  every  crime 
Set  loose,  the  faithless  sons  of  barbarous  zeal : 
"Yet  she  shall  crown  this  happy  isle  with  peace. 
With  arts,  with  riches,  grandeur,  and  renown  ; 
And  quell,  by  turns,  the  madness  of  her  foes. 
As  wlien  the  winds,  from  different  tpiarters,  urge 
The  tempest  on  our  shoi-e  ;  secure  the  clifl's 
Repel  its  idle  rage,  and  ])(iur  it  l)aek. 
In  broken  billows,  foaming  to  the  main. 

Alf.  How  shall  she,  Hermit,  gain  these  glorious 
ends  ? 

Her,   By  silent  wisdom,  wliose  infonning  power 
Works  nnperceive<l  :  that  seems  in  council  slow  ; 
But,  when  resolved,  and  ripe  for  execution. 
That  darts  like  lightning  from  the  secret  gloom  : 
By  ever  seizing  the  right  point  of  view. 
Her  truest  interest  ;  which  she  firm  pursues, 

*  This  masque  was  written  to  lie  acted  at  Clifden,  on 
tfao  birthday  of  her  royal  highness  tlic  princess  Augusta. 


With  steady  patience,  through  the  maze  of  state, 

The  storm  of  opposition,  the  mix'd  views. 

And  thwarting  managed  passions  of  mankind  : 

By  healing  the  divisions  of  her  people, 

And  sowing  the  fell  pest  among  her  foes  : 

By  saving,  from  tlie  vermin  of  a  court, 

Her  treasure  ;  wliich,  when  fair  occasion  calls, 

She  knows  to  lavish,  in  protecting  arts. 

In  guarding  nations,  and^in  nursing  states  : 

By  calling  up  to  i)ower,  and  public  life. 

Each  virtue,  each  ability  :  yet  she. 

Amid  the  various  worthies  glowing  round  her 

Still  shines  the  first ;  the  central  sun  that  wakee 

That  rules  their  every  motion  :  not  the  slave, 

And  passive  property  of  her  own  creatures. 

But  the  great  soul  that  animates  her  reign, 

That  lights  it  to  perfection,  is  the  love. 

The  confidence  unliounded,  which  her  wisdom, 

Her  probity  and  justice,  shall  inspire 

Into  the  public  breast.     Hence  cordial  faith, 

Wliich   nought   can   shako  ;   hence   unexhaustet 

And  hence,  above  all  mercenary  force,  [treasure : 

The  hand  that  by  the  free-born  heart  is  raisf(L 

And  guards  the  blended  weal  of  prince  and  people. 

She  too  shall  raise  Britannia's  naval  power  ; 

Shall  greatly  ravish,  from  insulting  Spain, 

The  world-commanding  sceptre  of  the  deep. 

Ell.  O  matchless  queen  !  O  gloi-y  of  her  sex  ', 
The  great  idea,  father,  fills  my  soul. 
And  bids  it  glow  beyond  a  woman's  passions. 

Spirit  ()/ William  III.  arises. 

Ilcr.  Once  more,  0  Alfred,  raise  thine  eyes, 
1  and  mark 

Who  next  adorns  the  scene,  yon  laurel'd  shade. 
Ere  yet  the  age  that  closed  this  female  reign 
Hath  led  around  its  train  of  circling  years. 
Shall  Britain  on  the  verge  of  ruin  stand. 
A  monarch,  lost  to  greatness,  to  renown. 
The  slave  of  dreaming  monks,  shall  fill  her  tI:rone, 
Weak  and  aspiring  ;  fond  of  lawless  ruK-, 
The  lawless  rule  his  mean  ambition  covets 
Unequal  to  acquire.     Yon  prince  thou  saw'st 
To  glory  tutor'd  by  the  hand  severe 
Of  sharp  adversity,  shall  Heaven  upraise. 
And  injured  nations  with  joint  call  invoke. 
Their  last,  their  only  refuge.     Lo  !  he  comes 
Wide  o'er  the  billows  of  the  boundless  deep 
His  navy  rides  triumphant :  and  the  shores 
Of  shouting  Albion  echo  with  his  name. 
Immortal  William  !  from  before  his  face. 
Flies  Superstition,  Hies  oppressive  power. 
With  vile  Servility  that  ci'onch'd  and  kiss'd 
The  whip  he  trembled  at.     From  this  great  hiUU' 
Shall  Britain  date  her  rights  and  laws  restored  : 
And  one  high  pui-pose  rule  her  sovei-eign's  heart 
To  scourge  the  pride  of  Fi-ance,  that  foe  profess' 
To  England  and  to  freedom,     Yet  I  see, 
From  distant  climes  in  peaceful  triumph  borne, 
Another  king  arise  !  His  early  youth 
With  verdant  laurel  crown'd,  for  deeds  of  arms 
That  reason's  voice  approves  ;  for  courage,  raised 
Beyond  all  aid  from  passion,  greatly  calm  ! 
Intrepidly  serene  ! — In  days  of  peace. 
Around  his  throne  the  liuuian  virtues  wait. 
And  fair  adorn  hhn  with  their  mildest  beams; 
Good  without  show,  above  ambition  great  ; 
Wise,  etiual,  merciful,  the  friend  of  man  ! 

0  Alfred  !  should  thy  fate,  long  ages  hence, 
In  moving  scenes  rccalFd,  exalt  the  joy 
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Of  some  tx'sc'  *estal  day,  before  a  prince 

Sprung  from  tbat  king  beloved— Hear,  gracious 

Thy  solt  humanity,  thy  patriot  heart,       [Heaven  ! 

Thy  manly  virtue,  steady,  great,  resolved, 

Be  his  supreme  ambition  !  and  with  these, 

The  happiness,  the  glory,  that  await 

Thy  better  days,  be  shower'd  upon  his  head  ! 

Alf.  0  Hermit!  thou  hast  raised  me  to  new  life! 
New  hopes,  new  triumphs   swell   my   ijouuding 
heart — 

Her.  It    comes !    it    comes ! — The    promised 
scene  discloses  ! 
Already  the  great  work  of  fate  begins  ! 
The  mighty  wheels  are  turning,  whence  will  spread, 
Beyond  the  limits  ot  our  narrow  world. 
The  fair  dominions,  Alfred,  of  thy  sons. 
Behold  the  warrior  bright  with  Danish  spoils  ! — 
The  raven  droops  his  wings — ^and  hark !  the  trumpet, 
Exulting,  speaks  the  rest. 


SCENE  IV. 

Symphony  of  martial  vnisic. 

Alfj!ED,  Eltruda,  Hermit,  Earl  o/Dbvon,  followed  by 
Soldiers. 
AJf  My  friend  return'd  ! 

0  welcome,  welcome  !  but  what  happy  tidings 
Smile  ill  thy  cheerful  couuteuauce  i 

Dev.  My  liege, 

Your  troops  have  been  successful.     But  to  Heaven 
Ascend  the  praise  !  For  sure  the  event  exceeds 
The  hand  of  man. 

jilf.  How  was  it,  noble  Devon  ? 

Dev.  You  know  my  castle  is  not  hence  fardistant. 
fhither  I  sped  :  and  in  a  Danish  habit 
The  trenches  passing,  by  a  secret  way. 
Known  to  myself  alone,  emerged  at  once 
Amid  my  joyful  soldiers.     There  1  found 
A  generous  few,  the  veteran  hardy  gleanings 
Of  many  a  hapless  fight.     They  with  a  fierce 
Heroic  fire  inspii-ited  each  other  ; 
Resolved  on  death,  disdaining  to  survive 
Their  dearest  country. — "  If  we  fall,"  I  cried, 
"  Let  us  not  tamely  fall  like  passive  cowards  ! 
No  :  let  us  live — or  let  us  die,  like  men  ! 
Come  on,  my  friends  :  to  Alfred  we  will  cut 
Our  glorious'  way  ;  or,  as  we  nobly  perish. 
Will  offer  to  the  genius  of  our  country 
Whole  hecatombs  of  Danes." — As  if  one  soul 
Had  moved  them  all,  around  their  heads  they  flash'd 
Their    flaming    faulchious — "  Lead   us    to   those 

Danes  ! — 
Our  country  ? — vengc?::ice  !"  was  the  general  cry. 
Straight  on  the  careless  drowsy  camp  we  rush'd  : 
And  rapid,  as  the  flame  devours  the  stubble, 
Bore  down  the  heartless  Danes.     With  this  success 
Our  enterprise  increased.     Not  now  contented 
To  hew  a  passage  through  the  flying  herd  ; 
We,  unremitting,  urged  a  total  rout. 
The  valiant  Hubba  bites  the  bloody  field. 
With  twice  six  hundred  Danes  around  him  strow'd. 
Alf.  My  glorious  friend! — thisactionhas  restored 
Our  sinking  country. — What  reward  can  equal 
A  deed  so  great  l — Is  not  yon  pictured  Il;vvcn 
Their  famous  magic  standard — Emblem  fit 
To  speak  the  savage  genius  of  the  people — 
That  oft  has  scatter'd  on  our  troops  dismay, 
ftjad  feeble  consternation  { 


Dev.  'Tis  the  same, 

Wrought  by  the  sisters  of  the  Danish  king, 
Of  furious  Ivar,  in  a  midnight  liour  : 
While  the  sick  moon  at  their  enchanted  song, 
Wra])t  in  pale  temi)est,labour'd through  th.eclouds. 
The  demons  of  destruction  then,  they  say. 
Were  all  abroad,  and  mixing  with  the  woof 
Their  baleful  power  :  the  sisters  ever  sung  : 
"  Shake,  standard,  shake,  this  ruin  on  our  foes  !" 

Her.  So  these    infernal    powers,  with  rays  of 
truth, 
Still  deck  their  fables,  to  delude  who  tru.st  them. 

Alf.  But  where,  my  noble  cousin,  are  the  rest 
Of  your  brave  troops  1 

Dev.  On  t'other  side  the  stream. 

That  half  incloses  this  retreat,  I  left  them. 
Roused  from  the  fear,  with  which  it  was  congeal'd 
As  in  a  frost,  the  coiniti-y  pours  amain. 
The  spirit  of  our  ancestors  is  up. 
The  spirit  of  the  free  !  and  with  a  voice 
That  breathes  success,  they  all  demand  their  king. 

Alf.  Quick,  let  us  join  them,  and  uuprove  their 
We  cannot  be  too  hasty  to  secure  [ardour. 

The  {ilances  of  occasion. 


SCENE  the  Last. 
To  them  Corin,  Emma,  kneeling  to  Alfred. 
Corin.  Good  my  liege, 

Pardon  the  poor  unequal  entertainment. 
Which  we,  unknowing — 

Alf.  Rise,  my  honest  shepherd, 

I  came  to  thee  a  peasant,  not  a  prince  : 
Thy  rural  entertainment  was  sincere. 
Plain,  hospitable,  kind  :  such  as,  I  hope. 
Will  ever  mark  the  manners  of  this  nation. 
You  friendly  lodged  me,  when  by  all  deserted  : 
And  shall  have  ample  recompense. 

Corin.  One  boon 

Is  all  I  crave. 

Alf.  Good  .shepherd,  speak  thy  wish. 

Corin.  Permission,  in  your  wars,  to  serve  your 
grace  : 
For,  though  hero  lost  in  solitary  shades, 
A  simple  swain,  I  bear  an  English  heart  : 
A  heart  that  burns  with  rage  to  see  those  Danes, 
Those  foreign  ruffians,  those  inhuman  pu-ates. 
Oft  our  inferiors  proved,  thus  lord  it  o'er  us. 
.  ///.  Brave  countryman,  come  on.     'Tis  such  as 
thou. 
Who  from  affection  serve,  and  free-born  zeal, 
To  guard  whato'cr  is  dear  and  sacred  to  them. 
That  are  a  king's  best  honour  and  defence. 

Km.ma  sinps  the  fullowiiiff  Song. 

If  tliosc  wlio  live  in  slieplieid's  bower 
I'les^s  nut  the  rich  and  stately  bed, 

Tlic  new-mown  hay  and  hreutliing  flower 
A  softer  couch  beneath  them  spread. 

If  those  who  sit  at  shepherd's  board 
Soothe  not  their  taste  by  wanton  art  > 

They  take  what  nature's  gifts  afl'ord. 
And  take  it  with  a  cheerful  heart. 

If  those  who  drain  the  shepherd's  bowl 
No  hifth  and  sparkling  wines  can  boafct, 

With  wliolesonie  cups  they  cheer  the  soul. 
And  cr')wn  them  with  the  village  toast. 
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If  those  who  join  in  shepherd's  sport, 
Gay-danciii(,'  (Ui  the  diiisied  grimnd, 

nave  not  tlio  s]ilc.'iul(iur  of  u  court, 
Yet  love  iu'oi  lis  tiio  morry  round 

Alf.  Mylovcil  IJltriulu!  thou  slialt  here  remain, 
With  gentle  Emnui,  and  this  reverend  hermit. 
Ye  silver  streams,  that  miirinuring  wind  around 
This  dusky  spot,  to  you  1  trust  my  all  ! 
Oh,  close  around  lier,  woods  !  for  her,  ye  vales, 
Throw  forth  your  Howers,  your  softest  lap  diffuse! 

And  Thou  !  whose  seei-et  and  expansive  hand 
Moves  all  the  springs  of  this  vast  universe  : 
Whose  government  astonishes  ;  who  liere. 
In  a  few  hours,  beyond  our  utmost  hope. 
Beyond  our  thought,  yet  doubting,  liast  clear'd  up 
The  storm  of  fate  :  preserve  what  thy  kind  will, 
Th}'  linuntiful  appointment,  makes  so  dear 
To  human  hearts!  preserve  my  queen  and  children! 
Preserve  the  hojics  of  England  !  while  I  go 
I'o  finish  thy  great  work,  and  save  my  country. 

Elt.  Go,  pay  tlie  debt  of  honour  to  the  public. 
rf  ever  woman,  Alfred,  loved  licr  luisband 
More  fondly  than  herself,  I  claim  that  virtue, 
Vhat  heart-felt  happiness.     Yet  by  our  loves 
£  swear  that  in  a  glorious  death  with  thee 
I  rather  would  be  wrapt,  than  live  long  years 
To  charm  thee  from  the  rugged  paths  of  honour  : 
So  much  I  think  thee  born  for  beauteous  deeds, 
And  the  bright  course  of  glory. 

Alf.  Matchless  woman ! 

Love,  at  thy  voice,  is  kindled  to  ambition. 
Be  this  my  dearest  triumph,  to  approve  me 
A  husband  worthy  of  the  best  Eltruda. 

Iler.  Behold,  my  lord,  our  venerable  bard, 
Aged  and  blind,  hira  whom  the  muses  favoui-. 
Yet  ere  you  go,  in  our  loved  country's  praise. 
That  noblest  theme,  hear  what  his  rapture  breathes. 

AN  ODE. 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command. 

Arose  from  out  the  azuic main, 
This  was  the  cliarter  of  llie  land, 

And  guardian  angels  sung  this  strain; 

"  Rule  Britannia,  rule  Vie  waves  ; 
"Britons  never  will  be,  slaves." 

The  nations,  not  so  blest  as  thee, 
Must  in  tlioir  turns  to  tyrants  fall ; 

"While  thou  shalt  flourish,  great  and  free. 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  a'' 
"  Jiule,  t^c. ' 


Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  strok'. 

As  the  loud  blast,  that  tears  the  skiea, 
.Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak 
"Rule,  Ssc." 

Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame  : 
All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 

Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame; 
But  work  their  woe,  and  thy  renown. 
"Rule,  Sjc." 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign  ; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine: 
All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main  ; 

And  every  shore  it  circles,  thine, 
"Rule,  SjC." 

The  muses,  still  with  freedom  found. 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair: 
Blest  isle !  with  matchless  beauty  crown'd. 

And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair. 

"  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  ii-aves ; 

"  Britons  never  will  tic  slaves." 

Her.  Alfred,  go  forth  !    lead   on   the    radiant 
years. 
To  thee  reveal'd  in  vision. — Lo  !  they  rise  ! 
Lo  !  patriots,  lieroes,  sages,  crowd  to  birth  : 
And  bards  to  sing  them  in  immortal  verse  ! 
I  see  thy  commerce,  Britain,  grasp  the  world  : 
All  nations  serve  thee  ;  every  foreign  Hood, 
Subjected,  pays  its  tribute  to  the  Thames. 
Thither  the  golden  south  obedient  pours 
His  sunny  treasures  ;  thither  the  soft  east 
Her  spices,  delicacies,  gentle  gifts  ; 
And  thither  his  rough  trade  the  stormy  north. 
See,  where  beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  surge. 
By  boldest  keels  untouch'd,  a  dreadful  space  ! 
Shores,  yet  unfound,  arise  !  in  youthful  prime, 
With  towering  forests,  mighty  rivers  crown'd  : 
These   stoop  to    Britain's   thunder.     This   new 

world, 
Shook  to  its  centre,  trembles  at  her  name  : 
And  there  her  sous,  with  aim  e.xalted,  sow 
The  seeds  of  rising  empire,  arts,  and  arms. 

Britons,  proceed,  the  subject  deep  command, 
Awe  with  your  navies  every  hostile  land. 
Vain  are  their  threats,  their  armies  all  are  vain  : 
They  rule  the  balanced  world,  who  rule  the  main. 
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This  play  is  consiJerably  sbortcncd  in  the  perfonnanre ;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  disagrecablo  to  tho 
reader  to  sec  it  as  it  was  at  first  written,  tlicre  being  a  great  difference  betwixt  a  play  in  the  closet  and  upca 
ibe  stage. 


Ills   ROYAL    HIGHNESS   FREDERICK   PRINCE   OF   WALES. 


Sin, 

The  lioninir  your  I{oyal  lliglmess  has  done  me  in  the  protection  you  was  pleased  to  give  to  this  tragedy, 
emboldens  me  to  lay  it  now  at  your  feet,  and  beg  your  permission  to  publish  it  under  your  royal  patronage.  The 
favouring  and  protecting  of  letters  has  been,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  one  distinguishing  mark  of  a  great  prince ; 
and  that  with  good  reason,  not  only  as  it  shows  a  justness  of  taste  and  elevation  of  mind,  but  as  the  influence  of 
such  a  protection,  by  exciting  good  writers  to  labour  with  more  emulation  in  the  improvement  of  their  several 
talents,  not  a  little  contributes  to  the  embellishment  .ind  instruction  of  society.  But  of  all  the  different  species 
of  writing,  none  has  such  an  efl'ect  upon  the  lives  and  manners  of  men  as  the  dramatic  ;  and,  therefore,  that  of 
all  others  most  deserves  the  attention  of  princes ;  who,  by  a  judicious  approbation  of  such  pieces  as  tend  to 
promote  all  public  and  private  virtue,  may,  more  than  by  any  coercive  methods,  secure  the  purity  of  the  stage, 
and,  in  consequence  thereof,  greatly  advance  the  morals  and  politeness  of  their  people.  How  eminently  your 
Koyal  Highness  has  always  extended  your  favour  and  patronage  to  every  art  and  science,  and  in  a  particular 
manner  to  dramatic  performances,  is  too  wei.  known  to  the  world  for  me  to  mention  it  here.  Allow  me  only  to 
wish,  that  what  I  have  now  the  honour  tc  offer  to  your  Royal  Ilighness  may  be  judged  not  unworthy  of  your 
protection,  at  least  in  the  sentiments  which  it  inculcates.  A  warm  and  grateful  sense  of  your  goodness  to  me 
makes  me  desirous  to  seize  every  occasion  of  declaring  in  public  with  what  profound  respect  and  dutiful  attach- 
ment I  am,  Sir, 

Your  Koyal  Highness's  most  obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most  devoted  servant, 

James  Thomson. 


PROLOGUE. 


Bold  is  the  man  !  who,  in  this  nicer  age, 
Presumes  to  tread  the  chaste  corrected  stage. 
Now,  with  gay  tinsel  arts,  we  can  no  more 
Conceal  the  want  of  nature's  sterling  ore. 
Our  spells  are  vanish'd,  broke  our  magic  wand, 
That  used  to  waft  you  over  sea  and  land. 
Before  your  light  Uie  fairy  people  fade. 
The  demons  fly_tbe  ghost  itself  is  laid. 


In  vain  of  martial  scenes  the  loud  alarms, 
The  mighty  prompter  thundering  out  to  arms. 
The  playhouse  posse  clattering  from  afar, 
The  close-wedged  battle,  and  the  din  of  war. 
Now,  even  the  senate  seldom  we  convene  ; 
The  yawning  fathers  nod  behind  the  scene. 
Your  taste  rejects  the  glittering  false  sublime. 
To  sigh  in  metaphor,  and  die  in  rhyme. 
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High  rant  is  tumbled  from  bis  gallery  throne  : 
Description  dreams — nay,  similes  are  gone. 

What  shall  we  then  ?  to  please  you  how  devise, 
Whose  judgment  sits  not  in  your  ears  and  eyes  ? 
Thrice  happy  !  could  wo  catch  great  Sliakspearc's 

art. 
To  trace  the  deep  recesses  of  the  licart  ; 


His  simple  plain  sublime,  to  which  is  given 
To  strike  the  soul  with  darted  flame  from  hearenj 
Could  we  awnko  soft  Otway's  tender  woe. 
The  pomp  of  verse  and  golden  lines  of  Rowe. 
We  to  your  Iiearts  apply  :  let  them  attend  ; 
Before  their  silent  candid  bar  we  bend. 
If  warm'd,  they  listi;n,  'tis  our  noblest  praise  ; 
If  cold,  they  wither  all  tlic  nnise's  bays. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Takcbed,  Count  0/ Ltea:  1     Sion^nvyDA,  daiu/liler  o/ S{frf<!l. 

JAatteo  StvenKDi,  Lord  Ilii/h  Cliamrlliir  of  Sitili/.        Lauba    sister  p/  llodolpho,  and /rkml  to  Sig'it- 

Eabl  Osmond,  Lord  IlUjh  Constable  o/SUilit-  «>  "-^a. 

KoDOi-PHO,  friend  to  Tanced,  and  Caplain  of  the 

Guards.  ^i.uons,  OlScel's,  Guards,  f/e. 

ScH.vK.— TAf  City  of  Palermo,  in  Sicilt/. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  L 
SiGisMUNDA,  Laura. 

Sigis.  Ah  fatal  day  to  Sicily  !    The  king 
Approaches  his  last  moments  ! 

Lau.  So  'tis  fear'd. 

Siffis.  The  death  of  those  distinguish'd  by  their 
station. 
But  by  their  virtue  more,  awakes  the  mind 
To  solemn  dread,  and  strikes  a  saddening  awe  : 
Not  that  we  grieve  for  them,  but  for  ourselves, 
Left  to  the  toil  of  life — And  yet  the  best 
Arc,  by  the  playful  children  of  this  world, 
At  once  forgot,  as  they  had  never  been. 

Laura,  'tis  said — the  heart  is  sometimes  ch.argcd 
With  a  prophetic  sadness :  such,  metliiuks. 
Now  hangs   on   mine.     The   king's   approaching 

death 
Suggests  a  thousand  fears.     What  troubles  thence 
May  throw  the  state  once  more  into  confusion, 
What  sudden  chanqes  in  my  father's  house 
May  rise,  and  part  me  from  my  dearest  Taucred, 
Alarms  my  thought. 

Lau.  The  feai'S  of  lovc-cick  fancy! 

Perversely  busy  to  torment  itself. 
But  be  assured,  your  father's  steady  friendship, 
Join'd  to  a  certain  genius,  that  conmiands, 
Not  kneels  to  fortune,  will  support  and  cherish. 
Here  in  the  public  eye  of  Sicily, 
This — I  may  call  him — his  adopted  son, 
The  noble  Taucred,  form'd  to  all  his  virtues. 

Si<iis.  Ah,  form'd  to  charm  his  daughter! — This 
fair  morn 
Has  tempted  far  the  chase.     Is  he  not  yet 
Retui-n'd  ? 

Lau.         No. — When  your  father  to  the  king. 
Who  now  expiring  lies,  was  call'd  in  haste, 
He  sent  each  way  his  messengers  to  find  him  ; 
With  such  a  look  of  ardour  and  imiiaticnce, 
As  if  this  near  event  was  to  count  Taucred 
Of  more  importance  than  I  comprehend. 


Sif/is.  There  lies,  my  Laura,  o'er  my  Tancred' 
birth 
A  cloud  I  cannot  pierce.     With  princely  cost, 
Nay,  with  respect,  which  oft  I  have  observed. 
Stealing  at  times  submissive  o'er  his  features, 
In  Belmont's  woods  my  father  rear'd  this  youth— 
Ah  woods  !  where  first  my  artless  bosom  learnt 
The  sighs  of  love. — He  gives  him  out  the  son 
Of  an  old  friend,  a  baron  of  A])ulia, 
Who  in  the  late  crusado  bravely  fell. 
But  then  'tis  strange  ;  is  all  his  family 
As  well  as  father  dead  ?  and  all  tlieir  friends. 
Except  my  sire,  the  generous  good  SiHredi  •! 
Had  ho  a  mother,  sister,  brother,  left, 
The  last  remain  of  kindred  ;  with  what  pride, 
What  rapture,  might  they  fiy  o'er  earth  and  sea, 
To  claim  this  i-ising  honour  of  their  blood  ! 
This  bright  unknown  !  this  all-accomplish'd  youth 
Who  charms— too  much — tlie  heart  of  Sigisnmnda ! 

Laura,  perhaps  your  brother  knows  him  better. 
Tile  friend  and  partner  of  his  freest  hours. 
What  says  Rodolpho  I    Does  he  truly  credit 
This  story  of  his  birth  ? 

Lau.  He  has  sometimes, 

Lik(;  yon,  his  doubts;  yet  when  maturely  weigh'd, 
Believes  it  true.     As  for  lord  Tancrcd's  self, 
He  never  entertain'd  the  slightest  thought 
That  verged  to  doubt  ;  but  oft  laments  his  state, 
By  cruel  fortune  so  ill-pair'd  to  yours. 

Su/is.  Merit  like  his,  the  fortune  of  the  mind, 
Beggars  all  wealth — Then,  to  your  brother,  Laura, 
He  talks  of  me  ? 

Lau.                      Of  nothing  else.     Howe'er 
The  t^Jk  begin,  it  ends  with  Sigismunda. 
Their  morning,  noontide,  and  their  evening  walks 
Are  full  of  you  ;  and  all  the  woods  of  Belmont 
Enamour'd  with  your  name 

Sigis.  Away !  my  friend  ; 

You  flatter Yet  the  dear  delusion  charms. 

Lau.  No,  Sigismunda,  'tis  tli-e  strictest  truth, 
Nor  half  the  truth,  I  tell  you.    Even  with  fondness 
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My  In-other  talks  for  ever  of  the  passion 

Th.at  tires  young  Tanered's  breast.     So  much  it 

Re  praises  love  as  if  he  were  a  lover,  [strikes  him. 

He  blames  the  false  pursuits  of  vagrant  youth. 

Calls  them  gay  folly,  a  mistaken  struggle 

Against  best-judging  nature.     Heaven,  he  says, 

In  lavish  bounty  forni'd  the  heart  for  love  ; 

In  love  included  all  the  finer  seeds 

Of  honour,  vh'tue,  friendship,  purest  bliss 

Sigis.  Vii-tuous  Rodolpho  ! 

£,au.                                 Then  his  pleasing  theme 
He  varies  to  the  praises  of  your  lover 

Si(/is.  And  what,,  my  Laura,  says  he   on   the 
subject  ? 

Laii.   He  says,  that,  though  he  were  not  nobly 
born, 
Nature  has  form'd  him  noble,  generous,  brave. 
Truly  magnanimous,  and  warmly  scorning 
Whatever  bears  the  smallest  taint  of  baseness  : 
That  every  easy  virtue  is  his  own- ; 
Not  learnt  by  painful  labour,  but  inspired. 
Implanted  in  his  soul — Chiefly  one  charm 
He  in  his  graceful  character  observes  ; 
That  though  his  passions  Ijurn  with  liigh  impatience. 
And  sometimes,  from  a  noble  heat  of  nature. 
Are  ready  to  fly  off" ;  yet  the  least  check 
Of  ruling'" reason  brings  them  back  to  temper. 
And  gentle  softness. 

Sigis.                         True  !  oh  true,  Rodolpho  ! 
Blest  be  thy  kindred  worth  for  loving  his  ! 
He  is  all  warmth,  all  amiable  fire. 
All  quick  heroic  ardour  !  temper'd  soft 
With  gentleness  of  heart,  and  manly  reason  ! 
If  virtue  were  to  wear  a  human  form. 
To  light  it  with  her  dignity  and  flame, 
Then  softening  mix  her  smiles  and  tender  graces; 
Oh,  she  would  choose  the  person  of  my  Tancred  ! 
Go  on,  my  friend,  go  on,  and  ever  praise  him  ; 
The  subject  knows  no  bounds,  nor  can  I  tire. 
While  my  breast  trembles  to  that  sweetest  music! 
The  heart  of  woman  tastes  no  truer  joy. 
Is  never  flatter'd  with  such  dear  enchantment— 
'Tis  more  than  selfish  vanity — as  when 
She  hears  the  praises  of  the  man  she  loves ■ 

Lau.  Madam,  your  father  comes. 


SCENE  11. 

SiFFBKDI,   SrOISMUNDA,   JjAVHA. 

glf  [To  an  Attendant  aske enters. 

Lord  Tancred  then 
Is  found  ? 

Allen.     My  lord,  he  quickly  will  be  here. 
I  scarce  could  keep  before  him,  though  he  bid  me 
Speed  on,  to  say  he  would  attend  your  orders. 

Sif.  'Tis  well — retire — You,  too,  my  daughter, 
leave  me. 

Siifis.  I  go,  my  father.    But  how  fares  the  king  I 

Sif.  He  is  no  more.     Gone  to  that  awful  state, 
Where  kings  the  crown  wear  only  of  their  virtues. 

Liigis.   How   bright   must   then    be   his! — This 
stroke  is  sudden. 
He  was  this  morning  well,  when  to  the  chase 
Lord  Tancred  went. 

Sif.  'Tis  true.     But  at  his  years 

Death  gives  short  notice — Drooping  nature  then. 
Without  a  gust  of  pain  to  sliake  it,  falls. 
His  death,  my  daughter,  was  that  happy  period 


Which  few  attain.     The  duties  of  his  day 
Were  all  discharged,  and  gratefully  enjoy'd 
Its  noblest  blessings  ;  calm  as  evening  skies, 
Was  liis  pure  mind,  and  lighted  up  with  hopes 
That  open  heaven  ;  when,  for  his  last  long  sleep 
Timely  prepared,  a  lassitude  of  life, 
A  pleasing  weariness  of  mortal  joy. 
Fell  on  his  soul,  and  down  he  sunk  to  rest. 

Oh,  may  my  death  be  such  ! He  but  one  wish 

Left  unfulfiU'd,  which  was  to  see  count  Tancred 

Siffis.  To  see  count  Tancred  ! — Pardon  me,  my 
lord 

Sif.  For  what,  my  daughter  ? — But,  with  suet 
emotion, 
Why  did  you  start  at  mention  of  count  Tancred  ? 

Sigis.  Nothing — I  only  hoped  the  dying  king 
Might  mean  to  make  some  generous  just  provisior 
For  this  your  worthy  charge,  this  noble  orphan. 

Sif.  And  he   has   done  it  largely — Leave   me 
now — 
I  want  some  private  conference  with  lord  Tancred- 


Sif.  (alone.)  My  doubts  are   but  too   true — li 
these  old  eyes 
Can  trace  the  marks  of  love,  a  mutual  passion 
Has  seized,  I  fear,  my  daughter  and  this  prince, 
My  sovereign  now— Should  it  be  so  ?     Ah,  there. 
There  lurks  a  brooding  tempest,  that  may  shake 
My  long-concerted  scheme,  to  settle  firm 
The  public  peace  and  welfare,  which  the  king 

Has  made  the  prudent  basis  of  his  will • 

Away  !  unworthy  views  !  you  shall  not  tempt  me  ! 
Nor  interest  nor  ambition  shall  seduce 

My  fix'd  resolve Perish  the  selfish  thought. 

Winch  our  own  good  prefers  to  that  of  millions! — 
He  conies — mv  king — unconscious  of  his  fortune. 


SCENE  IV. 

TANCRED,  SiKFKEDI. 

Tan.  My  lord  Siffredi,  in  your  looks  I  read, 
Confirm'd,  the  mournful  news  that  fly  abroad 
From  tongue  to  tongue — We  then,  at  last,  have  lost 
The  good  old  king  ? 

Sif.  Yes,  we  have  lost  a  father  ! 

The  greatest  blessing  Heaven  bestows  on  mortals, 
And  seldom  found  amidst  these  wilds  of  time  ; 
A  good,  a  worthy  king  1 — Hear  me,  my  Tanci-ed, 
And  I  will  tell  thee,  in  a  few  plain  words, 
How  he  deserved  that  best,  that  glorious  title  : 
'Tis  nought  complex,  'tis  clear  as  truth  and  virtue 
He  loved  his  people,  deem'dthcm  all  his  children. 
The  good  exalti'd,  and  depress'd  the  bad. 
He  spurn'd  the  flattering  crew,  with  scorn  rejected 
Tiieir  smooth  advice  that  only  means  themselves. 
Their  schemes  to  aggrandise  him  into  baseness  : 
Nor  did  he  less  disdain  the  secret  breath, 
The  whisper'd  tale,  that  blights  a  vn-tuous  name. 
He  sought  alone  the  good  of  those  lor  whom 
Ho  was  entrusted  with  the  sovei-eign  power : 
Well  knowing  that  a  people  in  their  rigiits 
And  industry  protected  ;  living  safe 
Beneath  the  sacred  shelter  of  the  laws, 
Enfoura^<Ml  in  their  genius,  arts,  and  l.ibours. 
And  happy  each  as  he  himself  deserves, 
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Arc  ne'er  ungrateful.     Witli  unspiwing:  hand 
Tlicy  will  for  him  provide  :  their  filial  love 
And  confidence  are  his  unfailint;  treasure, 
And  every  honest  man  his  i'.iitliful  guard. 

Tan.  A  general  face  of  grief  o'erspreads  the 
I  mark'd  the  people,  as  I  hither  came,  [city. 

In  crowds  assembled,  struck  with  silent  sorrow, 
And  pouring  forth  the  noblest  praise  of  tears. 
Those  whom  remembrance  of  their  former  woes. 
And  long  experience  of  the  vain  illusions 
Of  youthful  hope,  had  into  wise  consent 
And  fear  of  change  corrected,  wrung  their  hands. 
And  often  casting  up  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
Gave  sign  of  sad  conjecture.     Others  show'd. 
Athwart  their  grief,  or  real  or  att'ected, 
A  gleam  of  exi)ectation,  from  what  chance 
And  change  might  bring.    A  mingled  murmur  ran 
Along  tiie'streets  ;  and,  from  the  lonely  court 
Of  him  who  can  no  more  assist  their  fortunes, 
i  saw  the  courtier-fry,  with  eager  haste, 
All  hurrying  to  Coustantia. 

S'if.  Noble  youth  ! 

I  joy  to  hear  from  thee  these  just  reflections, 
Worthy  of  riper  yeai-s — But  if  they  seek 
Constantia,  trust  me,  they  mistake  their  course. 
Tan.  How  !  is  she  not,  my  lord,  the  late  king's 
sister. 
Heir  to  the  crown  of  Sicily  ?  the  last 
Of  our  famed  Norman  line,  and  now  our  queen  ? 
Sif.  Tancred,  'tis  true  ;  she  is  the   late  king's 
sister. 
The  sole  surviving  offspring  of  that  tyraii/ 
William  the  Bad — so  for  his  vices  styled  •, 
Who  spilt  much  noble  blood,  and  sore  oppress'd 
The  exhausted  land :  whence  grievous  wars  arose. 
And  many  a  dire  convulsion  shook  the  state. 
When  he,  whose  death  Sicilia  mourns  to-day, 
William,  who  has  and  well  deserved  the  name 
Of  Good,  succeeding  to  his  father's  throne. 
Relieved  his  country's  woes — But  to  I'eturn — 
She  is  the  late  king's  sister,  born  some  months 
After  the  tyrant's  death,  but  not  next  heir. 

Tan.  You  much  surprise  me — May  I  then  pre- 
To  ask  who  is  ?  [sume 

Sif.  Come  nearer,  nohle  Tancred, 

Son  of  my  care  !  I  must,  on  this  occasion. 
Consult  tliygenerous  heart;  which,  when  conducted 
By  rectitude  of  mind  and  honest  virtues, 
Gives  better  counsel  than  the  hoary  head — 
Then  know,  there  lives  a  prince,  here  in  Palermo, 
The  lineal  offspx-ing  of  our  famous  hero, 
Roger  the  Fii'st. 

Tan.  Great  Heaven! — How  far  removed 

From  that  our  mighty  founder  ? 

Sif.  His  great-grandson  : 

Sprung  from  his  efdest  son,  who  died  untimely, 
Before  his  father. 

Tan.  Ha  !  the  prince  you  mean. 

Is  he  not  Manfred's  son  ?     The  generous,  brave, 
UnhapT)y  Manfred  !  whom  the  tyrant  William 
You  just  now  mention'd,  not  content  to  spoil 
Of  his  paternal  crown,  threw  into  fetters. 
And  infamously  nmrder'd  ? 

Sif.  Yes — the  same. 

Tan.  By  Heavens  !  I  joy  to  find  our  Norman 
reign, 
The  world's  sole  light  amidst  these  barbarous  ages! 
Yet  rears  its  head  ;  and  shall  not,  from  the  lance, 
Pass  to  the  feeble  distatt' — But  this  prince, 
Where  jias  he  lain  couceal'd  { 


Sif  The  late  good  king, 

By  noble  pity  moved,  contrived  to  saye  him 
From  his  dire  father's  unrelenting  rage. 
And  had  him  rear'd  in  private,  as  became 
His  birthand  hopes,witli  high  and  princely  nurture. 
Till  now,  too  young  to  rule  a  troubled  state. 
By  civil  broils  most  miaerably  torn. 
He  in  his  safe  retreat  has  lain  conceal'd, 
His  birth  and  fortune  to  himself  unknown  ; 
But  when  the  dying  king  to  me  entrusted. 
As  to  the  chancellor  of  the  realm,  his  will. 
His  successor  he  named  him. 

Tan.  Happy  youth  I 

He  then  will  triumph  o'er  his  father's  foes. 
O'er  haughty  Osmond,  and  the  tyrant's  daughter. 
Sif.  Ay,    that  is  what   I   di-ead — that  heat  of 
youth  ; 
There  lurks,  I  fear,  perdition  to  the  state. 
I  dread  the  horrors  of  rekindled  war  : 
Though  dead,  the  tyrant  still  is  to  be  fear'd  ; 
His  daughter's  party  still  is  strong, and  numerous: 
Her  friend,  earl  Osmond,  constable  of  Sicily, 
Experienced,  brave,  high-born,  of  mighty  interest. 
Better  the  prince  and  princess  should  by  marriage 
Unite  their  friends,  their  interest  and  their  claims; 
Then  will  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  land 
On  a  firm  basis  rise. 

Tan.  My  lord  Siffredi, 

If  by  myself  I  of  this  pi-ince  may  judge. 
That  scheme  will  scarce  succeed — Your  prudent 
In  vain  will  counsel,  if  the  heart  forbid  it —    [aga 
But  wherefore  fear  ?  The  right  is  clearly  his  ; 
And,  under  your  direction,  with  each  man 
Of  worth,  and  steadfast  loyalty,  to  back 
At  once  the  king's  a]ipointment  and  his  birthright, 
Thei-e  is  no  ground  lor  fear.  They  have  great  odds. 
Against  the  astonish'd  sons  of  violence. 
Who  fight  with  awful  justice  on  theii-  side. 
All  Sicily  will  rouse,  all  faithful  heai-ts 
Will  range  themselves  around  prince  Manfred's 
For  me,  I  here  devote  me  to  the  service         [son. 
Of  this  young  prince  ;  I  every  drop  of  blood 
Will  lose  with  joy,  with  transport  in  his  cause — 
Pardon  my  warmth— but  that,  my  lord,  will  never 
To  this  decision  come — Then  find  the  prince  ; 
Lose  not  a  moment  to  awaken  in  him 
The  royal  soul.     Perhaps  he  now  desponding 
Pines  in  a  corner,  and  laments  his  fortune  ; 
That  in  the  narrower  bounds  of  private  life 
He  must  confine  his  aims,  those  swelling  virtues 
Which  from  his  noble  fatlier  he  inherits. 

Sif.  Perhaps,  regardless,  in  the  common  bane 
Of  youth  he  melts,  in  vanity  and  love. 
But  if  the  seeds  of  virtue  glow  within  him, 
I  will  awake  a  higher  sense,  a  love 
That  grasps  the  loves  and  happiness  of  millions. 
Tan.  Why  i\w\  surmise  ?  Or  should  he  love,, 
Siffredi, 
I  doubt  not,  it  is  nobly,  which  will  i-aise 
And  animate  his  virtues — Oh,  ]>ermit  me 
To  plead  the  cause  of  youth— Their  virtue  oft 
In  pleasure's  soft  enchantment  luU'd  a  while 
Forgets  itself  ;  it  sleeps  and  gaily  dreams. 
Till  great  occasion  rouse  it  :  then  all  flame, 
It  walks  abroad,  with  heighten'd  soul  and  vigour. 
And  by  the  change  astonishes  the  world. 
Even  with  a  kind  of  sympathy,  I  feel 
The  joy  that  waits  this  ]>rince;  when  all  the  powars, 
The  expanding  heart  can  wish,  of  doing  good  : 
Whatever  swidls  ambition,  or  exalts 
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The  human  soul  into  divine  emotions, 
All  crowd  at  once  upon  him. 

iiij;  Ah,  my  Tancred, 

Nothing  so  easy  as  in  speculation, 
And  at  a  distance  seen,  the  course  of  honour, 
A  fair  delightful  champain  strew'd  with  flowers. 
3ut   when  the   practice   comes  ;   when  our  fond 

passions, 
Pleasure,  and  pride,  and  self-indulgence,  throw 
Their  magic  dust  around,  the  prospect  roughens  : 
Then  dreadful  passes,  craggy  mountains  rise, 
Clitts  to  be  scaled,  and  torrents  to  be  stemm'd  : 
Then  toil  ensues,  and  perseverance  stern  ; 
And  endless  combats  with  our  grosser  sense, 
Oft  lost,  and  oft  renew'd  ;  and  generous  pain 
For  others  felt ;  and,  harder  lesson  still  ! 
t)uv  honest  bliss  for  others  sacrificed  ; 
^nd  all  the  rugged  task  of  virtue  quails 
The  stoutest  heart  of  common  resolution. 
J'ew  get  above  this  turbid  scene  of  strife. 
Pew  gain  the  summit,  breathe  that  purest  air, 
That  heavenly  ether,  which  untroubk-d  sees 
The  storm  of  vice  and  passion  rage  below. 

Tan.  Most  true,my  lord.  But  whythus  augur  ill? 
You  seem  to  doubt  this  prince.  I  know  him  not. 
Yet  oh,Hiethinks,my  heart  could  answer  for  him ! 
The  juncture  is  so  high,  so  strong  the  gale 
That  blows  from  heaven, asthrough  the  deadest  soul 
Might  breathe  the  godlike  energy  of  virtue. 

Si/.   Hear  him,  immortal  shades   of  his  great 

fathers  ! — 
Forgive  me,  sir,  this  trial  of  your  heart : 
Thou  !  thou  art  he  ! 

Tan.  Siflfredi ! 

Sif.  Tancred,  thou  ! 

Thou  art  the  man,  of  all  the  many  thousands 
That  toil  upon  the  bosom  of  this  isle. 
By  Heaven  elected  to  command  the  rest, 
To  rule,  protect  them,  and  to  make  them  happy  ! 

Ta7i.  Manfred  my  father  !  I  the  last  support 
t)f  the  famed  Noiinan  line,  that  awes  the  world  ! 
f  !  who  this  morning  wauder'd  forth  an  orphan, 
Outcast  of  all  but  thee,  my  second  father  ! 
Thus  call'd  to  glory  !  to  the  first  great  lot 
Of  human  kind  !     O  wonder-working  Hand 
Tiiat,  in  majestic  silence,  sways  at  will 
The  mighty  movements  of  unbounded  nature  ; 
Oh,  grant  ine.  Heaven  !  the  virtues  to  sustain 
This  awful  burden  of  so  many  heroes  ! 
Let  me  not  be  exalted  into  shame, 
Set  up  the  woi-thless  pageant  of  vain  grandeur. 

Meantime  I  thank  the  justice  of  the  king, 
Who  has  my  right  bcqueath'd  me.  Thee,  Siffredl, 
3  thank  thee — Oh,  I  ne'er  enougli  can  thank  thee! 
Yes,  thou  hast  been — thou  art— slialt  be  my  father! 
Thou  shalt  direct  my  unexperienced  years, 
Shalt  be  the  ruling  head,  and  1  the  hand. 

Si/'.  It  is  enough  for  me — to  see  my  sovereign 
Assert  his  virtues,  and  maintain  his  honour. 

Tan.  lthink,mylord,you said  the kingcommittcd 
To  you  his  will.     1  hope  it  is  not  clogg'd 
With  any  base  conditions,  any  clause. 
To  tyi-annise  my  heart,  and  to  Constautia 
Enslave  my  hand  devoted  to  another. 
The  hint  you  just  now  gave  of  tliat  alliance, 
You  must  imagine,  wakes  my  fear.     But  know, 
In  this  alone  I  will  not  bear  dispute. 
Not  even  from  thet;,  SiflVedi  ! — Let  the  council 
Be  straight  assembled,  and  the  will  there  opcn'd  : 
Thence  issue  speedy  ordera  to  couvene, 


Thisday  ere  noon,  the  senate  :  where  those  barons, 

Who  now  are  in  Palermo,  will  attend, 

To  pay  their  ready  homage  to  the  king, 

Their  rightful  king,  who  claims  his  native  crown, 

And  will  not  be  a  king  by  deeds  and  parchments. 

SiJ.  I  go,  my  liege.     But  once  again  permit  me 

To  tell  you Now,  now,  is  the  trying  crisis, 

That  must  determine  of  your  future  I'eign. 
Oh,  with  heroic  rigour  watch  your  heart ! 
And  to  the  sovereign  duties  of  the  king, 
The  unequal'd  pleasures  of  a  god  on  earth, 
Submit  the  common  joys,  the  common  passions — 
Nay,  even  the  virtues  of  the  private  man. 

Tan.  Of  that  no  more.     They  not  oppose,but  aid, 
Invigorate,  cherish,  and  reward  each  other. 
The  kind  all-ruling  Wisdom  is  no  tyrant. 


Tan.  (alone.)  Now,  generous  Sigsmunda,  come: 
my  turn 
To  show  my  love  was  not  of  thine  unworthy, 
When  fortune  bade  me  blush  to  look  to  thee. 
But  what  is  fortune  to  the  wish  of  love  I 
A  miserable  bankrupt  !  Oh,  'tis  poor, 
'Tis  scanty  all,  whate'er  we  can  bestow  ! 
The  wealth  of  kings  is  wretchedness  and  want  l-^ 
Quick,  let  me  find  her  !  taste  that  highest  joy, 
The  exalted  heart  can  know,  the  mix'd  effusion 
Of  gratitude  and  love  1 — Behold,  she  comes  ! 


SCENE   VI. 
Tancred,  Sigismunda. 

Tan.  My  fluttering  soul  was  all  on  wing  to  find 
My  love  I  xny  Sigismunda  !  [thee, 

Siyis.  Oh,  my  Tancred  ! 

Tell  me,  what  means  this  mystery  and  gloom 
That  lowers  around?  Just  now,  involved  in  thought. 
My  father  shot  athwart  me— You,  my  lord. 
Seem  strangely  moved — I  fear  some  dark  event 
From  the  king's  death  to  trouble  our  repose. 
That  tender  calm  we  in  the  woods  of  Belmont 

So  happily  enjoy'd Explain  this  hurry, 

What  means  it  i  Say. 

Tan.  It  means  tliat  we  are  happy  t 

Beyond  our  most  romantic  wishes  happy  ! 

Si(/is.  You  but  perplex  me  more. 

Tan.  It  means,  my  fairest  ! 

That  thou  art  queen  of  Sicily,  and  I 
The  happiest  of  mankind  !  than  monarch  more  ! 
Because  with  thee  I  can  adorn  my  tlirone. 
Manfred,  who  fell  by  tyrant  William's  rage. 
Famed  lloger'slineal  issue, was  my  fiither.  [Pausing. 

You  droop,  my  love  ;  dejected  on  a  sudden  ; 
You  seem  to  mourn  my  fortune — The  soft  tear 

Springs  in  thy  eye — Oh,  let  me  kiss  it  off 

Why  this,  my  Sigismunda  ? 

S'igis.  Royal  Tancred, 

None  at  your  glorious  fortune  can  like  me 
Rejoice  ; — yet  me  alone,  of  all  Sicilians, 
It  makes  unhappy. 

Tan.  I  should  hate  it  then  ! 

Should  throw,  with  scorn,  the  splendid  ruin  front 

me  ! — 
No,  Sigismunda,  'tis  my  hope  with  thee 
To  share  it,  whence  it  draws  its  richest  value. 
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Siais.  You  are  my   sovereign — I   at   humble 

distance 

Tan.  Tiiou  art  my  queen  !  the  sovereign  of  my 

You  never  reign'd  with  such  triumphant  lustre, 
Such  winning  charms  as  now  ;  yet,  thou  art  still 
The  dear,  the  tender,  generous  Sigisniunda  ! 
Who,  with  a  heart  exalted  far  above 
Those  selfish  views  that  charm  the  common  breast, 
Stoop'd  from  the  height  of  life  and  courted  bi-auty. 
Then,  then,  to  love  me,  when  I  seemM  uf  fortune 
The  hopeless  outcast,  when  I  had  no  friend. 
None  to  protect  and  own  me  but  thy  father. 
And  wouldst  thou  claim  all  goodness  to  thyself  ? 
Canst  thou  thy  Tancred  deem  so  dully  form'd, 
Of  such  gross  clay,  just  as  I  reach  tlie  point — 
A  pnint  my  wildest  hopes  could  never  image — 
In  that  great  moment,  full  of  every  virtue. 
That  I  should  then  so  mean  a  traitor  prove 
To  the  best  bliss  and  honour  of  mankind, 
So  much  disgrace  the  human  heart,  as  then. 
Tor  the  dead  form  of  flattery  and  pomp. 
The  faithless  joys  of  courts,  to  quit  kind  truth, 
The  cordial  sweets  of  friendship  and  of  love, 
The  life  of  life  !  my  all,  my  Sigismunda  ! 
I  could  upbraid  thy  fears,  call  them  unkmd, 
Cruel,  unjust,  an  outrage  to  my  heart, 
Did  they  not  spring  from  love. 

Si(/is.  Think  not,  my  lord, 

That  to  such  vulgar  doubts  I  can  descend. 
Your  heart,  I  know,  disdains  the  little  thought 
Of  changing  with  the  vain  external  change 
Of  circumstance  and  fortune.     Rather  tlience 
It  would,  with  rising  ardour,  greatly  feci 
A  noble  pride  to  show  itself  the  same. 
But,  ah  !  the  hearts  of  kings  are  not  their  own  : 
There  is  a  haughty  duty  that  subjects  them 
To  chains  of  state,  to  wed  the  public  welfare, 
And  not  indulge  the  tender  private  virtues. 
Some  high-descended  princess,  who  will  bring 
New  power  and  interest  to  your  throne,  demands 

Your  I'oyal  hand — perhaps  Constantia 

Tan.  She  ! 

Oh,  name  her  not  !  Were  I  this  moment  free. 
And  disengaged  as  he  who  never  felt 
The  powerful  eye  of  beauty,  never  sigh'd 
For  matchless  worth  like  iliine,  I  should  ablior 
All  thoughts  of  that  alliance.     Iler  fell  father 
Most  basely  murder'd  mine  ;  ami  she,  his  daughter. 
Supported  by  his  barbai-ous  jiarty  still. 
His  pride  inherits,  his  imperious  spirit, 
And  insolent  pretensions  to  my  throne. 
And  const  thou  deem  me  tb.en  so  poorly  tame. 
So  cool  a  traitor  to  my  father's  blood, 
As  from  the  prudent  cowardice  of  state 
E'er  to  submit  to  such  a  base  proposal  ? 
Detested  thought  !  Oh,  doubly,  doubly  hateful  ! 
From  the  two  strongest  passions  ;  from  aversion 
To  this  Constantia — and  from  love  to  thee. 


Custom,  'tis  true,  a  venerable  tyrant. 
O'er  servile  man  extends  her  blind  dominion  : 
The  pride  of  kings  enslaves  them  ;  their  ambition, 
Or  interest,  loi-ds  it  o'er  the  better  passions. 
But  vain  their  talk,  niask'd  under  specious  words 
Of  station,  duty,  and  of  public  good  : 
They  whom  just  Heaven  has  to  a  throne  exalted. 
To  guard  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others, 
What  duty  binds  them  to  betray  their  own  I 
For  me,  my  frce-liorn  lieart  shall  bear  no  dictates. 
But  those  of  truth  and  honour  ;  wear  no  chains, 
But  the  dear  chains  of  love  and  Sigismunda  1 
Or  if  in<leed  my  choice  must  be  directed 
By  views  of  public  good,  whom  shall  I  chnso 
So  fit  to  gi-ace,  to  dignify  a  crown, 
And  beam  sweet  mercy  on  a  happy  people, 
As  thee,  my  love  !  whom  place  upon  my  throne 
But  thee,  descended  from  the  good  SittVedi  I 
'Tis  fit  that  heart  be  thine,  which  drew  from  him 
Whatc'er  can  make  it  worthy  thy  acceptance. 
Siflis.  Cease,  cease,  to  raise  my  hopes  above  my 
"duty. 
Cliarm  me  no  more,  my  Tancred  I — O  that  we 
In  those  blest  woods,  where  first  you  won  my  soul, 
I  Had  piiss'd  our  gentle  days  ;  far  from  the  toil 
I   And  i>omp  of  courts  !     Such  is  the  wish  of  love  ; 

Of  love,  that,  with  delightful  weakness,  knows 
!   No  bliss  and  no  ambition  but  itself. 

But,   in  the  world's    full  light,  those   charming 
I "  dreams, 

I  Those  fond  illusions  vanish.     Awful  duties, 
I  The  tyranny  of  men,  even  your  own  heart. 
Where  lurks  a  sense  your  passion  stifles  now. 
And  proud  imperious  honour,  call  you  from  nic. 
'Tis  all  in  vain — You  cannot  hush  a  voice 
That  murmurs  here — I  irmst  not  be  persuaded  ! 
Tan.  {kiucliiui.)  Hoar  me,  thou  soul  of  all  my 
hopes  and  wishes  ! 
And  witness,  Heaven!  prime  sourceof  love  and  joyi 
Not  a  whole  warring  world  combined  against  me  r 
Its  pride,  its  splendour,  its  imposing  forms. 
Nor  interest,  nor  ambition,  nor  the  face 
Of  solemn  state,  not  even  thy  father's  wisdom, 
Shall  ever  shake  my  faith  to  Sigismunda  ! 

\_Triniipcts  and  acdamatioiis  heard. 
But,  hark  !  the  public  voice  to  duties  calls  me. 
Which  with  unwearied  y.oal  I  will  discharge  ; 
And  thou,  yes  tlmu,  slialt  be  my  bright  reward- 
Yet — ere  I  go — to  hush  thy  lovely  fears, 

Thv  delicate  objections [»>;/(»•  ft(s»iar/i;:. 

Take  this  blank, 
Sign'd  with  my  name,  and  give  it  to  thy  father  : 
Tell  him,  'tis  my  command  it  be  fiU'd  up 
With  a  most  strict  and  solenui  marriage-contracl. 
How  dear  each  tie  !  how  charming  to  my  soul  i 
That  more  unites  me  to  my  Sigismunda. 

For  thee  and  for  my  people's  g»od  to  live, 

Is  all  the  bliss  winch  sovereign  power  can  give. 
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SCENE   I. 


StJ.  {alone.)  So  fai*  'tis  well — The  late  long's 
will  proceeds 
Upon  the  plan  I  eoiinsel'd  ;  that  prince  Tancred 
Shall  make  Constautia  partner  of  his  throne. 

0  great,  0  wish'd  event  !  whence  tlie  dire  seeds 
Of  dark  intestine  broils,  of  civil  war. 

And  all  its  dreadful  miseries  and  crimes, 
Shall  be  for  ever  rooted  from  the  land. 
May  these  dim  eyes,  long  blasted  by  the  rage 
Of  cruel  faction  and  my  country's  woes, 
Tired  with  the  toils  and  vanities  of  life, 
Behold  this  period,  then  be  closed  in  peace  ! 

But  how  this  mighty  obstacle  surmount. 
Which  love  has  thrown  betwixt?  Love,  that  disturbs 
The  schemes  of  wisdom  still  ;  that,  wing'd  with 
Blind  and  impetuous  in  its  fond  pursuits,  [passion. 
Leaves  the  grey-headed  reason  far  behind. 
Alas  !  how  frail  the  state  of  human  bliss  ! 
When  even  our  honest  passions  oft  destroy  it. 

1  was  to  blame,  in  solitude  and  shades, 
Infectious  scenes  !  to  trust  their  youthful  hearts. 
Would  I  had  mark'd  the  rising  flame  !  that  now 
Burnsout  with  dangerous  force — My  daughter  owns 
Her  passion  for  the  king  ;  she  trembling  own'd  it. 
With  prayers  and  tears  and  tender  supplications, 
That  almost  shook  my  firmness — And  this  blank, 
Which  his  rash  fondness  gave  her,  shows  how  much. 
To  what  a  wild  extravagance  he  loves — 

I  see  no  means — it  foils  my  deepest  thought — 
How  to  control  this  madness  of  the  king. 
That  wears  the  face  of  virtue,  and  will  thence 
Disdain  restraint,  will  from  his  generous  heart 
Borrow  new  rage,  even  speciously  oppose 
To  reason  reason — But  it  must  be  done. 
My  own  advice,  of  which  I  mors  and  more 
Approve,  the  strict  conditions  of  the  will, 
Highly  demand  his  nuirriage  with  Constantia  ; 

Or  else  her  party  has  a  fair  pretence 

And  all,  at  once,  is  horror  and  confusion 

How  issue  from  this  maze  ? — The  crowding  barons, 

Here  summon'd  to  the  palace,  meet  already. 

To  pay  their  homage,  and  confirm  the  will. 

On  a  few  moments  hangs  the  public  fate. 

On  a  few  hasty  moments — Ha  !  there  shone 

A  gleam  of  hope — Yes — with  this  very  paper 

I  yet  will  save  him — Necessary  means 

For  good  and  noble  ends  can  ne'er  be  wrong. 

In  that  resistless,  that  peculiar  case. 

Deceit  is  truth  and  virtue — But  how  hold 

This  lion  in  the  toil  ? — Oh,  I  will  form  it 

Of  such  a  fatal  thread,  twist  it  so  strong 

With  all  the  ties  of  honour  and  of  duty, 

That  his  most  desperate  fury  shall  not  break 

The  honest  snare — Hero  is  the  royal  hand — 

I  will  beneath  it  write  a  perfect,  full. 

And  absolute  agreemeut  to  the  will  ; 

Which  read  before  the  nobles  of  the  realm 

Assembled,  in  the  sacred  face  of  Sicily, 

Constantia  present,  every  heart  and  eye 

Fix'd  on  their  monarch,  every  tongue  apj)lauding, 

He  must  submit,  his  dream  of  love  must  vanish — 


It  shall  he  done  ? To  me,  I  know,  'tis  rcl::  J 

But  safety  to  the  public,  to  the  king. 
I  will  not  reason  moi-e,  I  will  not  listen 
Even  to  the  voice  of  honour — No — 'tis  fix'd  ! 
I  here  devote  me  for  my  prince  and  country  ; 
Let  them  be  safe,  and  let  me  nobly  perish  ! 

Behold  earl  Osmond  comes  ;  vt'ithout  his  aid 
My  schemes  are  all  in  vain. 


SCENE  n. 
Osmond,  Siffr£ui. 

Osm.  My  lord  Siffredi, 

I  from  the  council  hasten'd  to  Constantia, 
And  have  accomplish'd  what  we  there  proposed. 
The  princess  to  the  will  submits  her  claims. 
She  with  her  presence  means  to  grace  the  senatCj 
And  of  your  royal  charge  young  Tancred's  hand 
Accept.     At  first,  indeed  it  shock'd  her  hopes 
Of  reigning  sole,  this  new  surprising  scene 
Of  Manfred's  son,  appointed  by  the  kmg, 

With  her,  joint  heir But  1  so  fully  show'd 

The  justice  of  the  case,  the  public  good 

And  sure  establish'd  peace  which  thence  would  lisc^ 

Join'd  to  the  strong  necessity  that  urged  her. 

If  on  Sicilia's  throne  she  meant  to  sit. 

As  to  the  wise  disposal  of  the  will 

Her  high  ambition  tamed.     Jlethought,  besides, 

I  could  discern  that  not  from  prudence  merely 

She  to  this  choice  submitted. 

Sif.  Noble  Osmond, 

You  have  in  this  done  to  the  public  great 
And  signal  service.     Yes,  I  nmst  avow  it  ; 
This  frank  and  ready  instance  of  your  zeal. 
In  such  a  trying  crisis  of  the  state. 
When  interest  and  ambition  might  have  warp'd 
Your  views  ;  I  own,  this  truly  generous  vu-tue 
Upbraids  the  rashness  of  my  former  judgment. 

Osm.  Siffredi,  no. — To  you  belongs  the  praise  ; 
The  glorious  work  is  yours.     Had  I  not  seized. 
Improved  the  wish'd  occasion  to  root  out 
Division  from  the  land,  and  save  my  country, 
I  had  been  base,  been  infamous  for  ever. 
'Tis  you,  my  lord,  to  whom  the  many  thousands, 
That  by  the  barbarous  sword  of  civil  war 
Had  fallen  inglorious,  owe  their  lives  ;  to  you 
The  sons  of  this  fair  isle,  from  her  fii'st  peers 
Down  to  the  swain  who  tills  her  golden  plains, 
Owe  their  safe  homes,  their  soft  domestic  hours ; 
And  through  late  time  posterity  shall  bless  you. 
You  who  advised  this  will — I  blush  to  Jiink 
I  have  so  long  opposed  the  best  good  man 

In  Sicily With  what  impartial  care 

Ought  we  to  watch  o'er  jirejudice  and  passion. 
Nor  trust  too  much  the  jaundiced  eye  of  party 
Henceforth  its  vain  delusions  I  renounce. 
Its  hot  determinations,  that  confine 
All  merit  and  all  virtue  to  itself. 
To  yours  I  join  my  hand  ;  with  you  will  own 
No  intei'est  and  no  party  but  my  country. 
Nor  Ls  your  friendship  only  my  ambition  : 
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There  is  a  dearer  name,  the  name  of  fatlier, 
By  which  I  should  rejoice  to  call  Siffredi. 
Your  daughter's  luuid  would  to  the  public  weal 
Unite  my  private  liappiucss. 

Sif.  My  lord, 

You  liave  my  glnd  consent.     To  be  allied 
To  your  dist'inguish'd  family,  and  merit, 
I  shall  esteem  an  honour.     From  my  soul, 
I  here  embrace  earl  Osmond  as  my  friend, 
And  son. 

Osm.         You  make  him  happy.     This  assent, 
So  frank  and  warm,  to  what  I  long  have  wish'd. 
Engages  all  my  gratitude  ;  at  once, 
In  the  first  blossom,  it  matures  our  friendship. 
I  from  this  moment  vow  myself  the  iriend 
And  zealous  servant  of  Sifl'redi's  house. 

Enter  an  Officer  helonffin/j  to  the  Covrt. 
Off.  to  Sif.  The  king,  my  lord,  demands  your 
sp<  'iuy  presence.  [lord  : 

Sif.  1  will  attend  him  straight — Farewell,  my 
The  senate  meets  :  there,  a  few  moments  hence, 
I  will  rejoin  you. 

Osm.  There,  my  noble  lord, 

We  will  complete  this  salutary  work. 
Will  there  begin  a  new  auspicious  era. 


l.tt  Barnn.  Who  follows  not,  my  lord,  the  fair 
You  set  us  all,  whate'er  be  his  p.'-etence,  [example 
Loves  not  with  single  and  unbiasM  heart 
His  country  as  he  ought. 

2tid  Baron.  0  beauteous  Peace  ! 

Sweet  union  of  a  state  !  What  else,  but  thou, 
Gives  safety,  strength,  and  glory  to  a  people 
I  l)ow,  lord  constable,  beneath  the  snow 
Of  many  years  ;  yet  in  my  breast  revives 
A  youthful  flame.'     .Methinks,  I  see  again 
Those  gcMitle  days  rcnew'd,  that  blcssM  our  isle, 
Ere  by  this  wasteful  fury  of  division, 
Worse  than  our  ^^tna's  most  destructive  fires, 
It  desolated  sunk.     I  see  our  plains 
Unbounded  waving  with  the  gifts  of  harvest ; 
Our  seas  with  commerce  throng'd,  our  busy  ports 
With  cheerful  toil.     Our  Enna  blooms  afresh  ; 
Afresh  the  sweets  of  thymy  Hybla  flow. 
Our  nyiiiplis  and  sliepherdn,  sporting  in  each  vale, 
Inr.pire  new  song,  and  wake  the  pastoral  reed — 
The  tongue  of  age  is  fond — Come,  come,  my  sons; 
I  long  to  see  this  prince,  of  whom  the  world 
Speaks  largely  well — His  father  was  my  friend. 
The  brave  unhappy  ^Manfred — Come,  my  lords  ; 
We  tarry  hei-e  too  long. 


SCEXE  III. 
Osm.   {alone.)  Siffredi  gives  his  daugnter  to  my 
wishes — 
Butdoes  she  give  herself  \  Gay,young,andflatter'd, 
Perhaps  engaged,  will  she  her  youthful  heart 
Yield  to  my  harsher  uncomplying  years  ? 
I  am  not  form'd  by  flattery  and  praise. 
By  sighs  and  tears,  and  all  the  whining  trade 
Of  love,  to  feed  a  fair  one's  vanity  ; 
To  charm  at  once  and  spoil  her.     These  soft  arts 
Nor  suit  my  years  nor  temper  ;  these  be  left 
To  boys  and  doating  age.     A  prudent  father, 
By  nature  charged  to  guide  and  rule  her  choice. 
Resigns  his  daughter  to  a  husband's  power. 
Who  with  superior  dignity,  with  reason. 
And  manly  tenderness  will  ever  love  her  ; 
Not  first  a  kneeling  slave,  and  then  a  tyrant. 


SCENE  IV. 
OsMO.VD,  Barons. 
Osm.  My  lords,!  greet  you  well.     Thiswondrous 
Unites  us  all  in  amity  and  friendship.  [day 

We  meet  to-day  with  open  licarts,  and  looks 
Not  gloom'd  by  i)arty  scowling  on  each  other, 
But  all  the  children  of  one  happy  isle. 
The  social  sons  of  libci  ty.     No  pride. 
No  passion  now,  no  th\\arting  views  divide  us  : 
Prince  Manfred's  line,  at  last,  to  William's  join'd. 
Combines  us  in  one  family  of  brothers. 
This  to  the  late  good  king's  well-order'd  will. 
And  wise  SifFredi's  generous  care,  we  owe. 
I  truly  give  you  joy.     First  of  you  all, 
I  here  renounce  those  errors  and  divisions 
That  have  so  long  disturb'd  our  peace,  and  seem'd, 
Fermenting  still,  to  threaten  new  commotions — 
By  time  instructed  let  us  not  disdain 
To  quit  mistakes.     We  all,  my  lords,  have  err'd. 
Men  may,  I  find,  be  honest,  though  tlu-y  differ. 


SCENE  V. 

Two  Officers  keeping  off  the  Crowd. 

One  of  the  Crowd.  Show  us  our  king, 

The  valiant  Manfred's  son,  who  loved  the  people — ■ 
Wc  must,  we  will  behold  him — Give  us  way. 

\sl  Off.  Pray,  gentlemen,  give  back — it  must  not 
Give  back,  I  pray — on  such  a  glad  occasion  [be — 
I  would  not  ill  entreat  the  lowest  of  you. 

2nd  Man  of  the   Crotvd.  Nay,  give   us  but  a 
glimpse  of  our  young  king. 
Wo  nuire  than  any  baron  of  tliem  all 
Will  pay  him  true  allegiance. 

2nd  Off.  Friends — indeed — 

You  cannot  pass  this  way — We  have  strict  orders. 
To  keep  for  him  himself,  and  for  the  barons. 
All  these  apartments  clear — Go  to  the  gate 
That  fronts  the  sea — You  there  will  find  admission. 

All.   Long  live  king  Tancred  !  Manfred's  son — 
H uzza  !  [Crowd  (IOCS  off. 

\st  Off.  I  do  not  marvel  at  their  rage  of  joy  : 
He  is  a  brave  and  amiable  prince. 
When  in  my  lord  Siffredi's  house  I  lived. 
Ere  by  his  favour  T  ol)tain'd  this  office, 
I  there  remember  well  the  young  count  Tancred, 
To  sec  him  and  to  love  him  were  the  same. 
He  was  so  noble  in  his  ways,  yet  still 
So  atfable  and  mild— Well',  well,  old  Sicily, 
Yet  haj)]';'  days  await  thee  ! 

Ind  Off.  Grant  it.  Heaven  ! 

We  have  seen  sad  and  troublous  times  enough. 
He  is,  they  say,  to  wed  the  late  king's  sister, 
Constantia. 

\st  Off.         Friend,  of  that  I  greatly  doubt. 
Or  I  mistake,  or  lord  Siffredi's  daughter. 
The  gentle  Sigismunda,  has  his  heart. 
If  one  may  judge  by  kindly  cordial  looks. 
And  fond  assiduous  care  to  please  each  other. 

Most  certaiidy  they  love Oh,  be  they  blest, 

As  they  deserve  !   It  were  great  jjity  aught 
Should  part  a  matchless  pair  :  the  glory  he. 
And  she  the  blooming  grace  of  Sicily  ! 
2nd  Off.  My  lord  Rcdolpho  comes. 
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SCENE  VI. 
KoDOLPHO, /rom  the  Senate. 
Rod.  My  honest  friends, 

You  may  retire.  [Officers /70  otd. 

A  storm  is  in  the  wuid. 
This  will  perplexes  all.     No,  Tancrcd  never 
Can  stoop  to  these  conditions,  which  at  once 
Attack  his  rij^hts,  liis  honour,  and  his  love.[dants. 
Those  wise  old  men,  those  plodding  Q;rave  state  pe- 
Forget  the  course  of  youth;  their  crooked  prudence, 
To  baseness  verging  still,  forgets  to  take 
Into  their  fine-spun  schemes  the  generous  heart, 
That  through  the  cobweb  system  bursting  lays 
Their  labours  waste — So  will  this  business  prove, 
Or  I  mistake  the  king — back  from  the  pomp 
He  seem'd  at  first  to  shrink  ;  and  round  his  brow 
I  mark'd  a  gathering  cknul,  when  by  his  side, 
As  if  design'd  to  share  the  public  homage, 
He  saw  the  tyrant's  daughter.     But  confess'd. 
At  least  to  me,  the  doubling  tempest  frown'd, 
And  shook  his  swelling  bosom,  when  he  lieard 
The  unjust,  the  base  conditions  of  the  will. 
Uncertain,  tost  in  cruel  agitation. 
He  oft,  methought,  aJdress'd  himself  to  speak 
And  interrupt  SifCredi  ;  who  appear'd. 
With  conscious  haste,  to  dread  that  interruption, 
And  hurried  on — But  hark  !  I  hear  a  noise, 
As  if  the  assembly  rose — Ha  !  Sigismunda, 
Oppress'd  with  grief  and  wrapt  in  pensive  sorrow. 

Passes  along 

[Sigismunda  and  Attendants  paw  Ihrovnh  the  back 
scene.   Lauka  advances. 


SCENE  VII. 

lioUOM'HO,   LaL'RA. 

Lau.  Your  high-praised  friend,  the  wing. 

Is  false,  most  vilely  false  !   The  meanest  slave 
Had  shown  a  nobler  heart  ;  nor  grossly  thus. 
By  the  first  bait  ambition  s])read,  been  guU'd. 
He  Manfred's  son!  away  !  it  cannot  be  ! 
The  son  of  that  brave  prince  could  ne'er  betray 
Those  rights  so  long  usurp'd  from  his  great  fathers, 
Which  he,  this  day,  by  such  amazing  fortune, 
Had  just  rcgain'd  ;  he  ne'er  could  sacrifice 
All  faith,  all  honour,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Even  just  resentment  of  his  father's  fate. 
And  pride  itself,  whate'er  exalts  a  man 
.\bove  the  groveling  sons  of  peasant-mud, 
All  in  a  moment — And  for  what  ?  why  truly. 
For  kind  permission,  gracious  leave,  to  sit 
On  his  own  throne  with  tyrant  William's  daughter.' ! 

Rod.  I  stand  amazed — You  surely  wrong  him. 
There  must  be  some  mistake.  [Laura. 

Laii.  There  can  be  none  ! 

Siffredi  read  his  full  and  free  consent 
Before  the  applauding  senate.     True  indeed, 
.\  small  remain  of  shame,  a  timorous  weakness. 
Even  dastardly  in  falsehood,  made  him  blush 
To  act  this  scene  in  Sigismmida's  eye. 
Who  sunk  beneath  his  perfidy  an<l  l)aseness. 
Hciicc,  till  to-morrow  he  adjourn'd  the  senate — 
To-morrow  fix'd  with  infamy  to  crown  liim  ! 
Then,  leadir.g  off  his  gay  triumphant  princess. 
He  left  the  poor  unhappy  Sigisnmnda, 
To  bend  her  trembling  steps  to  that  sad  home 
His  faithless  vows  will  render  jiateful  to  her — 
He  comes — Farewell — 1  cannot  bear  his  presence  ! 


SCENE  VIII. 
Ta.vcreDj  Siffredi,  RoDOLrHO. 

Tan.  {entering  to  Sif.)  Avoid  me,  hoary  traitor 
— Go,  Rodolpiio, 
Give  orders  that  all  passages  this  way 
Be  shut — Defend  me  from  a  hateful  world. 
The  banc  of  peace  and  honour — then  return — 

What!  dost  thou  haunt  me  still?  01i,monstrou? 
Unparallcl'd  indignity  !  Just  Heaven  !       [insult ! 
Was  ever  king,  was  evc-r  man  so  treated  ! 
So  trampled  into  basenesrs  ! 

Sif.  Here,  my  liege, 

Here  strike  !  I  nor  deserve  nor  ask  for  mercy. 

Tan.  Distraction  ! — Oh,  my  soul — Hold,  reason. 
Thy  giddy  seat — Oh,  this  inhuman  outi-age  [hold 
Unhinges  thought  ! 

Sif.  Exterminate  thy  servant  ! 

Tan.  All,allbutt]iisIcouldhaveborne — but  this! 
This  daring  insolence  beyond  example  ! 
This  murderous  stroke thatstabsmy  peace  for  ever ! 
That  wounds  me  there — there  !  where  the  human 
Most  exquisitely  feels [heai't 

Sif.  Oh,  bear  it  not. 

My 'royal  lord  !  appease  on  mo  your  vengeance 

Tun.  Did  ever  tyrant  image  aught  so  cruel ! 
The  lowest  slave  that  crawls  upon  the  earth, 
Robb'd  of  each  comfort  Heaven  bestows  on  mortals, 
On  the  bare  ground,  has  still  his  virtue  left, 
The  sacred  treasures  of  an  honest  heart. 
Which  thou  hast  dared,  with  rash  audacious  hand. 
And  impious  fraud,  in  me  to  violate 

Sif.  Behold,  my  liege,  that  rash  audacious  hand, 

Which  not    repents   its   crime Oh,  glorious  1 

If  by  my  ruin  I  can  save  your  honour.       [happy ! 

7'«n.  Such  honour  I  renounce  !  with  sovereign 
Greatly  detest  it,  and  its  mean  adviser!         [scorn 
Hast  tiiou  not  dared  beneath  my  name  to  shelter — 
My  name  for  other  purposes  design'd, 
Given  from  the  fondness  of  a  faithful  hcai't, 
With  the  best  love  o'erfiowing — hast  thou  not 
Beueatli  thy  s(jvereign's  name  basely  presumed 
To  shield  a  lie  ?  a  lie !  in  public  utter'd. 
To  all  deluded  Sicily  ?    But  know. 
This  poor  contrivance  is  as  weak  as  base. 
In  such  a  wretched  toil  none  can  bo  held 
But  fools  and  cowards — Soon  thy  flimsy  arts, 
Toueh'd  by  my  just,  my  burning  indignation. 
Shall  burst  like  threads  in  flame  !— Thy  doating 

prudence 
But  more  secures  the  purpose  it  would  shake. 
Had  my  resolves  been  wavering  and  doubtful. 
This  would  confirm  them,  make  them  fix'd  as  fate  ; 
This  adds  the  only  motive  that  was  wanting 
To  urge  them  on  through  war  and  desolation — 
What!  marry  her!  Constantia!  Her!  the  daughter 
Of  the  fell  tyrant  who  destroy'd  my  father  ! 
The  very  thought  is  madness  !  Ere  thou  seest 
The  torch  of  Hymen  light  these  hated  nuptials. 
Thou  shalt  behold  Sicilia  wra^it  in  flames. 
Her    cities    razed,   ')-ir    valleys    drench'd    with 

slaughter — 
Love  set  aside — my  pride  assumes  the  quarrel. 
My  honour  now  is  uj)  ;  in  s])ite  of  thee, 
A  world  combined  against  me,  I  will  give 
This  scatter'd  will  in  fragments  to  the  winds. 
Assert  my  rights,  the  freedom  of  my  heart, 
Crusli  all  who  dare  oppose  me  to  the  dust. 
And  heap  perdition  on  thee  ! 
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Sif.  Sir,  'tis  just. 

Exiuiust  on  me  your  rago  ;  I  cliiiin  it  all. 
But  ior  tlit'so  public  threats  thy  passion  utters, 
"lis  what  tliou  canst  not  do  ! 

T(in.  I  cannot  !  ha  ! 

Driven  to  tlic  (IrcaiH'ul  brink  of  such  dishonour, 
3inou2;h  to  make  the  tamest  coward  brave. 
And  into  fierceness  rouse  the  mildest  nature, 
What  Siiall  ari-est  my  vengeance  2  who  I 

SIf.  Tliyself ! 

Tan.  Away  !  dare  not  to  justify  thy  crij?» 
That,  that  alone  can  agi^ravate  its  horrori, 
Add  insolence  to  insolence — perhaps 
May  make  my  rage  lorget !  — 

Sif.  Oh,  let  it  bufi... 

On  tills  grey  head  devoted  to  thy  service  ! 
But  when  the  storm  has  vented  all  its  fury, 
Thou  then  musthear — nay  more,  I  know,thou  wilt — 
Wilt  hear  the  calm,  yet  stronger  voice  of  reason. 
Thou  must  reflect  tliat  a  whole  people's  safety. 
The  weal  of  trusted  millions  should  bear  down. 
Thyself  the  judge,  thy  fondest  partial  pleasure. 
Thou  must  reflect  that  there  are  other  duties, 
A  nobler  pride,  a  more  exalted  honour, 
Superior  pleasures  far,  that  will  ol)lige, 
Compel  thee,  to  abide  by  this  my  deed, 
Unwarranted  perhaps  in  common  justice. 
But  which  necessity,  even  virtue's  tyrant. 
With  awful  voice  commanded — Yes,  thou  must. 
In  calmer  hours,  divest  thee  of  thy  love. 
These  common  passions  of  the  vulgar  breast. 
This  boiling  heat  of  youth,  and  be  a  king  ! 
Vhe  lover  of  thy  people  ! 

Tan.  Truths  ill  employ'd  ! 

^bused  to  colour  guilt  !— a  king  !  a  king  ! 
Vcs,  I  will  be  a  king,  but  not  a  slave  ! 
fn  this  will  be  a  king  !  in  this  my  people 
Shall  learn  to  judge  how  I  will  guard  their  rights. 
When  they  behold  me  vindicate  my  own. 

But  have  I,  say,  been  treated  like  a  king  ? 

Heavens  !  could  I  stoop  to  such  outrageous  usage, 

I  were  a  mean,  a  shameless  wretch,  unworthy 

To  wield  a  sceptre  in  a  land  of  slaves, 

A  soil  abhorr'd  of  virtue  should  belie 

My  father's  blood,  belie  those  very  maxims. 

At  other  times,  you  taught  my  youth — Sifl"redi ! 

[Ill  a  softened  tone  of  voice. 

Sif.    Behold,  my  prince,  behold  thy  poor  old 
servant. 
Whose  darling  care,  these  twenty  years,  has  been 
To  nurse  thee  u]>  to  virtue  ;  who  for  thee. 
Thy  glory  and  thy  wciil,  renounces  all, 
All  intirest  or  ambition  can  jjour  forth  ; 
What  many  a  selflsh  father  would  pursue 
Through  treachery  and  crimes  :  behold  him  here. 
Bent  on  his  feeble  knees,  to  beg,  conjure  thee. 
With  tears  to  beg  thee,  to  control  thy  passion, 
And  save  thyself,  thy  honour,  and  thy  people  ! 
Kneeling  with  me  behold  the  many  tliousands 
To  thy  protection  trusted  :  fathers,  mothers, 
The  sacred  front  of  venerable  age. 
The  tender  virgin  and  the  helpless  infant  ; 
The  ministers  of  Heaven,  those,  who  maintaiu, 
Around  thy  throne,  the  majesty  of  rule  ; 
And  those, whose  labour,  scorch'd  by  windsandsun. 
Feeds  the  rejoicing  public  :  see  them  all. 
Here  at  thy  feet,  conjuring  thee  to  save  them, 
From  misery  and  war,  from  crimes  and  rapine  ! 
Can  t]ierebeaught,kind  Heaven  !  in  self-indulgence 
To  weigh  down  those  ?  This  aggregate  of  love 


With  which  compared,  the  dearest  private  passion 
Is  but  the  wafted  dust  upon  the  balance  ? 
Turn  not  away — Oh,  is  there  not  some  part 
In  thy  great  heart,  so  sensible  to  kindness 
And  generous  warmth,  some  nobler  part,  to  feel 
The  prayers  and  tears  of  these,  the  mingled  voico 
Of  Heaven  and  earth  ! 

Tan.  There  is  !  and  thcu  hast  toucli'd  it. 

Rise,  rise,  Siffredi^Oh  !  thou  hast  undone  me. 
Unkind  old  man  !  0  ill-entreated  Tancred  ! 
Which  way  soe'er  I  turn,  dishonour  rears 
Her  hideous  front — and  misery  and  ruin  ! 
Was  it  for  this  j-ou  took  such  care  to  form  me  ? 
For  this  imbued  me  with  the  quickest  sense 
Of  shame  ;  those  finer  feelings,  that  ne'er  vex 
The  common  mass  of  mortals,  dully  happy 
In  blest  insensibility  ?  Oh,  rather 
You  should  have  sear'd  my  heart  ;  taught  me  that 

power 
And  splendid  interest  lord  it  still  o'er  virtue  ; 
That,  gilded  by  prosperity  and  jiride. 
There  is  no  shame,  no  meanness  ;  temper'd  tlius. 
It  had  been  fit  to  rule  a  venal  world. 
Alas  !  what  meant  thy  wantonness  of  prudence  I 
Why  have  you  raised  this  miserable  confiict 
Betwixt  the  duties  of  the  king  and  man  ? 
Set  virtue  against  virtue  2 — Ah,  Siff"redi  ! 
'Tis  thy  superfluous,  thy  unfeeling  wisdom. 
That  has  involved  me  in  a  maze  of  error. 
Almost  beyond  retreat — But  hold,  my  soul. 
Thy  steady  pui'pose — Toss'd  by  various  passions, 
To  this  eternal  anchor  keep — Tliere  is. 

Can  be,  no  public  without  private  virtue 

Then  mai'k  me  well,  observe  what  I  command  ; 
It  is  the  sole  expedient  now  remaining — 
To-morrow,  when  the  senate  meets  again. 
Unfold  the  whole,  unravel  the  deceit  ; 
Nor  that  alone,  try  to  repair  its  mischief  ; 
There  all  thy  jtower,  thy  eloquence  and  interest 
Exert,  to  reinstate  mo  in  my  rights, 
And  from  thy  own  dark  snares  to  disembroil  me^ 
Start  not,  my  lord — This  must  and  shall  be  done  ! 
Or  here,  our  friendship  ends — Howe'er  disguised. 
Whatever  thy  pretence,  tiiou  art  a  traitor. 

Sif.  I  should  indeed  deserve  the  name  of  traitor. 
And  even  a  traitor's  fate,  had  I  so  slightly. 
From  principles  so  weak,  done  what  1  did. 
As  e'er  to  disavow  it 

Tan.  Ha ! 

Sif.  My  liege. 

Expect  not  this — Though  pi-actised  long  in  courts^ 
1  have  not  so  far  learn'd  their  subtle  trade, 
To  veer  ol)edient  with  each  gust  of  passion. 
I  honour  thee,  I  venerate  thy  orders. 
But  honour  more  my  duty.     Nought  on  e.arth 
Shall  ever  shake  me  from  that  sohd  rock. 
Nor  smiles  nor  frowns. 

Tun.  You  will  not  then  ? 

Sif.  I  cannot  1 

Tan.  Away  !  begone  ! — 0  my  Rodolpho,  come. 
And  save  me  from  this  traitor  ! — Hence,  I  say. — 
Avoid  my  presence  straight !    and  know,  old  raan, 
Thou  my  worst  fue  beneath  the  mask  of  friendship. 
Who,  not  content  to  trample  in  the  dust 
My  dearest  rights,  dost  with  cool  insolence 
Persist,  and  call  it  duty  ;  liadst  thou  not 
A  daughter  that  protects  thee,  thou  shouldst  feel 
The  vengeance  thou  deservcst — No  reply  ! 
Away  1 
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SCENE  rx. 

Tancbed,  Kodolpho. 

Rod.       What  can  incense  my  prince  so  highly 
Against  his  friend  Siffredi  I 

fan .  Friend  !  Rodolpho  ? 

When  I  have  told  thee  what  this  friend  has  done, 
How  play'd  me  like  a  boy,  a  base-born  wretch, 
Who  had  nor  heart  nor  spu-it !  thou  wilt  stand 
Amazed,  and  wonder  at  my  stupid  patience. 

jRod.  I  heard,  withmix'd  astonishment  and  grief, 
The  king's  unjust  dishonourable  will, 
Void  in  itself— I  saw  you  stung  with  rage, 
And  writhing  in  the  snare  ;  just  as  I  went. 
At  your  command,  to  wait  you  here — but  that 
Was  tlie  king's  deed,  not  his. 

Tan.  Oh,  he  advised  it  ! 

These  many  years  he  has  in  secret  hatch'd 
This  black  contrivance,  glories  in  the  scheme. 
And  proudly  plumes  him  with  his  traitorous  virtue. 
But  that  was  nought,  Rodolpho,  nothing,  nothing  ! 

0  that  was  gentle,  blameless  to  what  foUow'd  ! 

1  had,  my  friend,  to  Sigismunda  given, 

To  hush  her  fears,  in  the  full  gush  of  fondness, 
A  blank  sign'd  by  my  hand— and  he,  O  Heavens  ! 
Was  ever  such  a  wild  attempt ! — he  wrote 
i:Jeneath  my  name  an  absolute  compliance 
To  this  detested  will  ;  nay,  dared  to  read  it 
Before  myself,  on  my  insulted  throne  I 

His  idle  pageant  placed— Oh,  words  are  weak  j 

To  paint  the  pangs,  the  rage,  the  indignation,  | 

That  whirl'd  from  thought  to  thought  my  soul  m 

tempest ; 
Now  on  the  point  to  burst,  and  now  by  shame 
Repress'd — But  in  the  face  of  Sicily, 
All  mad  with  acclamation,  what,  Rodolpho, 
What  could  I  do  ?     The  sole  relief  that  rose 
To  my  distracted  mind,  was  to  adjourn 
Tile  assembly  tijl  to-morrow — But  to-morrow 
What  can  be  done  ? — Oh,  it  avails  not  what ! 
I  care  not  what  is  done — My  only  care 
Is  how  to  clear  my  faith  to  Sigismunda. 
Siie  thinks  me  false  !  She  cast  a  look  that  kill'd  me! 
Oh,  I  am  base  in  Sigismunda's  eye  ! 
The  lowest  of  mankind,  the  most  perfiilious  ! 

Bod.  This  was  a  strain  of  insolence  indeed, 
A  daring  outrage  of  so  strange  a  nature, 

As  stuns  me  quite 

Tan.  Cursed  be  my  timid  prudence  ! 

That  dash'd  not  back,  that  moment,  in  his  face 
The  bold  presumptuous  lie— and  cursed  this  hand ! 
That  from  a  start  of  poor  dissimulation, 
Led  oft'  my  Sigismunda's  hated  rival. 
Ah  then  !  what,  poison'd  by  the  false  appearance, 
What,  Sigismunda.  were  thy  thoughts  of  me  ! 
How,  in  the  silent  bitterness  of  soul. 
How  didst  thou  scorn  me  !  hate  mankind,  thyself, 
For  trusting  to  the  vows  of  faithless  Tancred  ! 
For  such  I  seem'd — I  was  !— The  tlio\ight  distracts 
1  sliould  have  cast  a  flattering  world  aside,    [mc  ! 
1  Uish'd  from  my  throne,  before  tl  icm  all  avow'd  her, 
Tlie  choice,  the  glory  of  my  free-born  heart, 


And  spurn'd  the  shameful  fetters  thrown  upon  it— 

Instead  of  that — confusion  ! what  I  did 

Has  clinch'd  the  chain,  confirm'd  Siffredi's  crimei 
And  fix'd  me  down  to  infamy  ! 

Jlod.  My  lord. 

Blame  not  the  conduct,  wliich  your  situation 
Tore  from  your  tortured  heart — What  could  you 
Had  you,  so  circumstanced,  in  open  senate,  [do?— 
Before  the  astonish'd  public,  with  no  friends 
Prepared,  no  party  form'd,  aff"ronted  thus 
The  haughty  princess  and  her  powerful  faction, 
Supported  by  this  will,  the  sudden  stroke. 
Abrupt  and  premature,  might  have  I'ecoil'd 
Upon  yourself,  even  your  own  friends  revolted. 
And  turn'd  at  once  the  public  scale  against  you. 
Besides,  consider,  had  you  then  detected 
In  its  fresh  guilt  this  action  of  Siffredi, 
You  must  with  sij^nal  vengeance  have  chastised 
The  treasonable  deed — Nothing  so  mean 
As  weak  insulted  power  that  dares  not  punish. 
And  how  would  that  have  suited  with  your  love  ? 
His  daughter  present  too  ?  Trust  me,your  conduct, 
Howe'er  abhorrent  to  a  heart  like  yours. 
Was  fortunate  and  wise — Not  that  I  mean 

E'er  to  advise  submission 

Tail.  Heavens  !  Submission  ! 

Could  I  descend  to  bear  it,  even  in  thought. 
Despise  me,  you,  the  world,  and  Sigismunda  ! 
Submission  ! — No  ! — To-morrow's  glorious  light 
Shall  flash  discovery  on  the  scene  of  baseness. 
Whatever  be  the  risk,  by  heavens  !  to-morrow 
1  will  o'erturn  the  dirty  lie-built  schemes 
Of  these  old  men,  and  show  my  faithful  senate. 
That  Manfred's  son  knows  to  assert  and  wear, 
With  undiminish'd  dignity,  that  crown 
This  unexpected  day  has  placed  upon  him. 

But  this,  my  friend,  these  stormy  gusts  of  prids, 
.\re  foreign  to  my  love — Till  Sigismunda 
Be  disabused,  my  breast  is  tumult  all. 
And  can  obey  no  settled  course  of  reason. 
I  see  her  still,  I  feel  her  powerful  image. 
That  look-,  ^^here  with  reproaeli    complaint   was 
Big  with  soft  woe  and  gentle  indignation,    [mix'd, 
Which  seem'd  at  once  to  pity  and  to  scorn  me — 
Oh,  let  me  find  her!   I  too  long  have  left 
My  Sigismunda  to  converse  with  tears, 
A  prey  to  thouglits  that  picture  me  a  villain. 
But,  ah  !  how,  cloL'g'il  with  this  accursed  state, 
A  tedious  world,  sliall  I  now  find  access  ? 
Her  father  too — Ten  thousand  horrors  crowd 

Into  tlie  wild  fantastic  eye  of  love 

Who  knows  what  he  may  do  ?  Come  tlicn.  my  friend, 

And,  by  thy  sister's  hand,  oh  let  me  steal 

A  letter  toher  bosom  ! — I  no  longer 

Can  bear  her  absence,  by  the  just  contempt 

She  now  must  brand  me  with,  inflamed  to  madness. 

Fly,  my  Rodolpho.  fly!  engage  thy  sister 

To  aid  my  letter,  and  this  very  evening 

Secure  an  interview — I  would  not  bear 

This  rack  another  day,  not  for  my  kingdom  ! 

Till  then,  deep-plunged  in  solitude  and  shades, 

I  will  not  see  the  hated  face  of  man. 

Thought  drives  on  thought,  on  passions  passions 

Her  smiles  alone  can  calm  my  raging  soul,    [roll ; 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. 

SiGiSMUNDA  alone,  silliiifi  in  a  disconsolate  posture. 

Ah,  tyrantpriiice!  ah,  more  tlian  faithless  Tancred! 
Ungenerous  and  inhuman  in  thy  falsehood  ! 
Iladst  thou,  this  morning,  when  my  hopeless  heart, 
Submissive  to  my  fortune  and  my  duty, 
Had  so  much  spirit  left,  as  to  l)e  willing 
To  give  thee  back  thy  vows,  ah  !  hadst  thou  then 
Confess'd  the  sad  necessity  thy  state 
Imposed  upon  thee,  and  with  gentle  friendship. 
Since  we  must  part  at  last,  our  jiarting  softcn'd ; 
I  should  indeed — I  should  have  been  unhappy. 
But  not  to  this  extreme — Amidst  my  grief, 
I  had,  with  pensive  pleasui-e,  cherish'd  still 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  thy  former  love, 
Thy  image  still  had  dwelt  upon  my  soul, 
And  made  our  guiltless  woes  not  undelightful. 
But  coolly  thus — How  couldst  thou  be  so  cruel  i 
Thus  to  revive  my  hopes,  to  soothe  my  love 
And  call  forth  all  its  tenderness,  then  sink  me 
In  black  despair — What  unrelenting  pride 
Possess'd  thy  breast,  that  thou  couldst  bear  unmoved 
To  see  me  bent  beneath  a  weight  of  shame  ? 
Pangs  thou  canst  never  feel  !  how   couldst  thou 

drag  me 
In  barbarous  triumph  at  a  rival's  car  ? 
How  make  me  witness  to  a  sight  of  horror 
That  ham!,  which,  but  a  few  short  hours  ago, 
So  wantonly  abused  my  simple  faith. 
Before  the  attesting  world  given  to  another, 
Irrevocably  given  ! — There  was  a  time, 
When  the  least  cloud  that  hung  upon  my  brow, 
Perha])s  imagined  only,  touch'd  thy  pity. 
Then,  brighten'd  often  by  the  ready  tear, 
Thy  looks  were  softness  all ;  then  the  quick  heart. 
In  every  nerve  alive  forgot  itself, 
And  for  each  other  then  wo  felt  alone. 
But  now,  alas  !  those  tender  days  arc  fled  ; 
Now  thou  canst  see  me  wretched,  pierced  with 

anguish, 
Witli  studied  anguish  of  thy  own  creating, 
Nor  wet  thy  harden'd  eye — Hold,  let  me  think — 
I  wrong  thee  sure  ;  thou  canst  not  be  so  base, 

As  meanly  in  my  misery  to  triumpli 

What  is  it  then! — Why  should  I  search  for  pain? — 
O,  'tis  as  bad  ! — 'Tis  fickleness  of  nature, 

'Tis  sickly  love  extinguislrd  by  ambition 

Is  there,  kind  Heaven  !  no  constancy  in  man? 
No  steadfast  truth,  no  generous  fix'd  affection. 
That  can  bear  up  against  a  selfish  world  ? 
No,  there  is  none — Even  Tancred  is  inconstant ! 

Hence  !  Ice  me  fly  this  scene  ! — Whate'ei'  I  see, 
These  roofs,  these  walls,  each  object  that  surrounds 
Are  tainted  with  his  vows — But  whither  fly?  [me. 
The  groves  arc  worse,  the  soft  retreat  of  Belmont, 
Its  deepening  glooms,  gay  lawns,  and  airy  summits. 
Will  wound  my  busy  memory  i,^  torture, 
Aiui  all  its  shades  will  whisper — faithle-s  Tancred! — 
Tvly  father  comes — How,  sunk  in  this  disorder. 
Shall  I  sustain  his  presence  ? 


SCENE  II. 

SiFFREDI,   SiGISMUNDA. 


S>f.  Sigismunda, 

My  dearest  child !  I  grieve  to  find  thee  thus 
A  prey  to  tears.     I  know  the  powerful  cause 
From  which  they  flow,  and  therefore  can  excuse 
But  not  their  wilful  obstinate  continuance,  [them, 
Come,  rouse  thee,  then,  call  uj)  thy  drooping  spirit — 
Come,  wake  to  reason  from  this  dream  of  love, 
And  show  the  world  thou  art  Siffredi's  daughter. 

Siffis.  Alas  !  I  am  unworthy  of  that  name. 

Sif.  Thou  art  indeed  to  blame  ;  thou  hast  too 
rashly 
Engaged  thy  heart,  without  a  father's  sanction. 
But  this  I  can  forgive.     The  king  has  virtues, 
That  plead  thy  full  excuse  ;  nor  was  I  void 
Of  blame,  to  trust  thee  to  those  dangerous  virtues. 
Then  dread  not  my  reproaches.  Though  he  blames. 
Thy  tender  father  pities  more  than  blames  thee. 
Thou  art  my  daughter  still  ;  and  if  thy  heart 
Wili  now  resume  its  pride,  assert  itself, 
And  greatly  rise  superior  to  this  trial, 
I  to  my  warmest  confidence  again 
Will  take  thee,  and  esteem  thee  more  my  daughter. 

Siffis.  Oh,  you  are  gentler  far  than  I  deserve  I 
It  is,  it  ever  was  my  darling  pride. 
To  bend  my  soul  to  your  supreme  commands. 
Your  wisest  will  ;  and  though  by  love  betray'd — 
Alas  !  and  punish'd  too — I  have  transgress'd 
The  nicest  bounds  of  duty,  yet  I  feel 
A  sentiment  of  tenderness,  a  source 
Of  filial  natui'e  springing  in  my  breast, 
That,  should  it  kill  me,  shall  control  this  passion, 
And  make  mo  all  submission  and  obedience 
To  you  my  honour'd  lord,  the  best  of  fathers. 

Sif.  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  comfort  of  my  ag';! 
Thou  only  joy  and  hope  of  these  grey  hairs  ! 
Come  !  let  me  take  thee  to  a  parent's  heart ; 
There  with  the  kindly  aid  of  my  advice, 
Even  with  the  dew  of  these  paternal  tears. 

Revive  and  nourish  this  becoming  spirit 

Then  thou  dost  promise  me,  my  Sigismunda — 
Thy  father  stoops  to  make  it  his  request — 
Thou  wilt  resign  thy  fond  pi-esumptuous  hopes, 
And  henceforth  never  more  indulge  one  thought 
That  in  the  light  of  love  regards  the  king  ? 

Sifjis.  Hopes  I  have  none  I — Those  by  this  fatal 
Are  blasted  all — But  from  my  soul  to  banish,  [day 
While  weej)ing  memory  there  retains  her  seat, 
Thoughts    which  the    purest    bosom    might  l)avo 

cherish'd, 
Once  my  delight,  now  even  in  anguish  charming, 
Is  more,  alas!  my  lord,  than  I  can  promise. 

Sif.  Absence   and    time,   the  softener  of  our 
passions. 
Will  conquer  this.     Meantime,  I  hope  from  thee 
A  generous  great  effort ;  that  thou  wilt  now 
Exert  thy  utmost  force,  nor  languish  thus 
Beneath  the  vain  extravagance  of  love. 
Let  not  thy  father  blush  to  hear  it  said, 
His  daughter  was  so  weak,  e'er  to  admit 
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V  thought  so  void  of  reason,  that  a  king 
5houid  to  his  rank,  his  honour,  and  hu  glory, 
I/.tt  nigli  important  duties  of  a  thro-..". 
E>  en  to  his  throne  itself,  madly  prefer 
A  «i:d  romantic  passion,  the  foml  child 
Of  \outhful  dreaming  thought  and  vacant  hours  ; 
That  he  should  quit  his  heaven-appointed  station, 
Desert  liis  awful  charge,  the  care  of  all 
The  toiling  millions  which  this  isle  contains  ; 
Nay  more,  should  plunge  them  into  war  and  ruin: 
And  all  to  soothe  a  sick  imagination, 
A  miserable  weakness — Must  for  the?, 
To  malce  thee  blest,  Sicilia  be  unhappy  ? 
The  king  himself,  lost  to  the  nobler  sense 
Of  manly  praise,  become  the  piteous  hero 
Of  some  soft  tale,  and  rush  on  sure  destruction? 
Canst  thou,  my  daughter,  let  the  monstrous  thought 
Possess  one  moment  thy  perverted  fancy  1 
Rouse  thee,  for  shame  !  and  if  a  spark  of  virtue 
Lies  slumbering  in  thy  soul,  bid  it  blaze  forth  ; 
Nor  sink  unequal  to  the  glorious  lesson, 
This  day  thy  lover  gave  thee  from  his  throne. 
Si[/is.  Ah  !  that  was  not   from  virtue  ! — Had, 
my  father. 
That  been  his  aim,  I  yield  to  what  you  say ; 
'Tis  powerful  truth,  unanswerable  reason. 
Then,  then,  with  sad  but  duteous  resignation, 
I  had  submitted  as  became  your  daughter  ; 
But  in  that  moment,  when  my  humbled  hopes 
Were  to  my  duty  reconciled,  to  raise  them 
To  yet  a  fonder  height  than  e'er  they  knew. 
Then  rudely  dash  them  down — There  is  the  sting! 

The  blasting  view  is  ever  present  to  me 

Wliy  did  you  drag  me  to  a  sight  so  ci-uel  ? 
Sif.  It  was  a  scene  to  fii*e  thy  emulation 
Su/is.  It  was  a  scene  of  perfidy  ! — But  Know 
I  will  do  more  than  imitate  the  king — 
For  lie  is  false  ! — I,  though  sincerely  ))ierced 
With  the  best,  truest  passion,  ever  touch'd 
A  virgin's  breast,  hero  vow  to  Heaven  and  you, 
Tiiough  from  m.y  heart  I  cannot,  from  my  hopes 
To  cast  this  prince — What  would  you  more,  my 
father  I 
Sif.  Yes,  one  thing  more — thy  father  then  is 

happy— 
Though  by  the  voice  of  mnocence  and  virtue 
Absolved,  we  live  not  to  ourselves  alone  : 
A  rigorous  world,  with  peremptory  swn}-, 
Subjects  us  all,  and  even  the  noblest  most. 
This  world  from  thee,  my  honour  and  thy  own, 
Demands  one  step  ;  a  step,  by  which  convinced 
The  king  may  see  thy  heart  disdains  to  wear 
A  chain  which  his  has  greatly  thrown  aside. 
'Tis  fitting  too,  thy  sex's  pride  commands  thee. 
To  show  the  api>roving  world  thou  canst  resign, 
As  well  as  he,  nor  with  inferior  spirit, 
A  passion  fatal  to  the  jiublic  weal. 
But  above  all,  thou  nmst  root  out  for  ever 
From  the  king's  breast  the  least  remain  of  hope. 
And  henccfortli  make  liis  mention'd  love  dishonour. 
These  things,  my  daughter,  that  must  needs  be 

done. 
Can  but  this  way  bo  done — by  the  safe  refuge. 
The  sacred  shelter  of  a  husband's  arms. 
And  there  is  one — 

SIffis.       Good  Heavens  !  wliat  means  my  lord  ? 
Sif.  One  of  illustrious  family,  liigh  rank, 
Yec  still  of  higlter  dignity  and  merit, 
Who  can  and  will  protect  thee  ;  one  to  awe 
The  king  hunself — Nay,  hear  me,  Sigismunda— 


Tiie  noble  Osmond  courts  thee  for  his  bride. 
And  has  my  plighted  word — This  day — 

Siffis.  (kneeling. J  My  father' 

Let  me  with  trembling  arms  embrace  thy  knees  ! 
I  )h,  if  you  ever  wish  to  see  me  happy  ; 
If  e'er  in  infant  years  I  gave  you  joy, 
Wlien,  as  I  prattling  twined  around  your  neck. 
You  snatch'd  me  to  your  bosom,  kiss'd  my  eyes. 
And  melting  said  you  saw  my  mother  there  ; 
Oh,  save  me  from  that  worst  severity 
Of  fate  !  Oh,  outrage  not  my  breaking  heart 
To  that  degree  ! — I  cannot  I  'tis  impossible  ! — 
So  soon  withdraw  it,  give  it  to  another — 
Hear  me,  my  dearest  father!  hear  the  voice 
Of  nature  and  humanity,  that  plead 
As  well  as  justice  for  me  ! — Not  to  chuse 
Without  your  wise  direction  may  be  duty  ; 
But  still  my  choice  is  free — That  is  a  right. 
Which  even  the  lowest  slave  can  never  lose. 
And  would  you  thus  degrade  me  ?  make  me  base! 
I'or  such  it  were  to  give  my  worthless  person 
Without  my  heart,  an  injury  to  Osmond, 
The  hiijhest  can  be  done — Let  me,  my  lord — 
Or  I  shall  die,  shall  by  the  sudden  change 
Be  to  distraction  shock'd — Let  me  wear  out 
My  hapless  days  in  solitude  and  silence, 
Far  from  the  malice  of  a  prying  world  ' 

At  least you  cannot  sure  refuse  me  this 

Give  me  a  little  time — I  will  do  all, 

All  I  can  do,  to  jdease  you  ! — Oh,  your  eye 

Sheds  a  kind  beam 

Sif.  My  daughter  !  you  abuse 

The  softness  of  my  nature — 

Sif/is.  Here,' my  father, 

Till  you  relent,  here  will  I  grow  for  ever  ! 

Sif.  Rise,  Sigismunda. — Though  you  touch  my 
Nothing  can  shake  the  inexorable  dictates  [heart, 
Of  honour,  duty,  and  determined  reason. 
Then  by  the  holy  ties  of  filial  love. 
Resolve,  I  chai'ge  thee,  to  receive  earl  Osmond, 
As  suits  the  num  who  is  thy  father's  choice, 
And  worthy  of  thy  hand — I  go  to  bring  him — 

Sif/ia.  Spare  me,  my  dearest  father  ! 

Stf.  (asule.)  I  must  rush 

From  her  soit  grasp,  or  nature  will  betray  me  ! 
Oil,  grant  us.  Heaven  !  that  fortitude  of  miinl. 
Which  listens  to  our  duty,  not  our  passions — 

Quit  me,  my  child  ! 

Sigis.  "  You  cannot,  O  my  father ! 

You  cannot  leave  me  thus  ! 

Sif.  Come  hither,  Laura, 

Come  to  thy  friend.     Now  show  thyself  a  friend. 
Combat  her  weakness  ;  dissipate  her  tears  ; 
Clierish  and  reconcile  lier  to  her  duty. 


SCENE  III. 
Sigismunda,  Lavka. 

Sigis.  Oh,  woe  on  woe  !  distress'd  by  love  and 
Oh,  every  way  unhappy  Sigismunda !  [duty ! 

La'j.  Forgive  me,  madam,  if  I  blame  your  grief. 
How  can  you  waste  your  tears  on  one  so  false? 
Unworthy  of  your  tenderness  ?  to  whom 
Nought  Imt  contempt  is  due  and  indignation  ? 

Sigis.  You  know  not  half  the  liorrors  of  my  fate! 
I  might  perhaps  have  learn'd  to  scorn  his  false- 
hood ; 
Nay,  when  the  first  sad  burst  of  tears  was  past, 
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I  might  have  roused  my  prideand  scorn'd  liimself — 
But  'tis  too  much,  this  j;reatost  last  misiortuue — 
Oh,  wlilther  sliall  I  tiy  '.     A\'hi'iv  hide  me,  Laura, 
From  the  dire  scene  my  father  now  prepares? 
Lau.  Wliat  thus  a'arms  you,  madam  I 
Si(/is.  Can  it  be  ? 

Can  I ah  no  ! at  once  give  to  another 

My  violated  heart?  iii  one  wiUl  moment  1 
He  hrings  carl  Osmond  to  receive  my  vows  ! 
Oh,  dreadful  change !  for  Tanered  haughty  Osmond ! 
Lull.  Now,  on  my  soul,  'tis  what  an  outraged 
heart 
Like  yours,  should  wish! — I  should,  hy  Heavens, 
Most'exijuisite  revenge  !  [esteem  it 

Siuit;.  Revenge  on  whom  i 

On  mv  own  heart,  already  but  too  wretched  ! 

Lau.  On  him!  this  Tanered!  who  has  basely  sold, 
For  the  dull  form  of  despicable  grandeur, 
His  faith,  his  love  ! — At  onee  a  slave  and  tyrant  ! 

Sidis.  Oh,  rail  at  me,  at  my  believing  folly, 
^Iv  vain  ill-founded  hopes,  but  spare  hnn,  Laura  ! 
Lau.  Who  raised  those  hopes?  who  triumphs 
o'er  that  weakness  ? 
Pardon  the  word — You  greatly  merit  him  ; 
Better  than  him,  with  all  iiis  giddy  pomp  ; 
Vou  raisedhimby  your  smiles  whenhe  was  nothing! 
Where   is   your    woman's    pride  I    that    guardian 

spirit 
Given  us  to  dash  the  perfidy  of  man  ?  [patience — 
Ve  Powers  !  I  cannot    bear  the     thought     with 
Yet  recent  from  the  most  unsparing  vows 
The  tongue  of  love  e'er  lavish'd;  from  your  hopes 
So  vainly,  idly,  cruelly  deluded  ; 
Before  the  public  thus,  before  your  father. 
By  an  irrevocable  solemn  deed. 
With  such  inhuman  scorn,  to  throw  you  from  him  ! 
To  give  his  faithless  hand  yet  warm  from  thine, 
With  ccmiplicated  meanness,  to  Constantia  ! 
And  to  complete  his  crime,  when  thy  weak  limbs 
Could  scarce  support  thee,  then,  of  thee  regardless, 
To  lead  her  off  ! 

Siyis.  That  was  indeed  a  sight 

To  poison  love  !  to  turn  it  into  rage        [weakness 
And  keen  contempt ! — What  means  this   stui)id 
That  hangs  upon  me  I     Hence  unworthy  tears  ! 
Disgrace  my  cheek  no  more  !  No  more,  my  heart, 
['"or  one  so  coolly  false  or  meanly  fickle — 
Oh,  it  imports  not  which — dare  to  suggest 
The  least  excuse  ! — Yes,  traitor,  I  will  wring 
Thy  pride,  will  turn  thy  triumph  to  confusion  ! 
I  will  not  pine  away  my  days  for  thee, 
Sighing  to  brooks  aiid  groves;  while,  with  vain  pity, 

You  in  a  rival's  arms  lament  my  fate 

No  I  let  me  perish  !  ere  I  tamely  be 
That  soft,  that  patient,  gentle  Sigismunda, 
Who  can  console  her  with  the  wretched  boast. 
She  was  for  thee  unhai)py  ! — If  I  am, 

I  will  be  nobly  so  ! Sieilia's  daughters 

Shall  wondering  see  in  me  a  great  example 
Of  one  who  punish'd  an  ill-judging  heart, 
Who  made-  it  bow  to  what  it  most  abhorr'd  ! 
Crush'd  it  to  misery  !  for  having  thus 
So  ligiitly  liaieu'd  to  a  worthless  lover  ! 

Lau.   At  last  it  mounts  !  the  kindling  pride  of 
virtue  ! 

f  rust  nu\  thy  marriage  will  embitter  his 

Si[/is.   O  may  the  furies  ligl-.t  his  nuptial  torch  ! 
be  it  accursed  as  mine  !  for  tl'.e  fair  peace, 
xne  tender  joys,  of  liymeneal  love, 
Ma^  jealousy  awaked,  and  fell  remorse, 


Pourall  their  fiercest  venom  through  his  breast ! 

Where  the  fates  lead,  and  blind  revenge,  I  follow! — 
Let  me  not  think. — liy  injured  love!  I  vow, 
Thou  shalt,  base  prince!  perfidious  and  inhuman! 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  in  another's  arms  ! 
In  his  thou  hatest !  Osmond's  ! 

Lau.  That  will  grind 

His  heart  with  secret  rage!     Ay,  that  will  sting 
His  soul  to  madness  !  set  him  u[)  a  terror, 

A  spect^icle  of  woe  to  faithless  lovers  ! 

Your  cooler  thought,  besides,  w.ll  of  the  change 
Approve,  and  think  it  happy.     Noble  Osmond 
From  the  same  stock  with  him  derives  his  birth, 
First  of  Sicilian  barons,  prudent,  brave. 
Of  strictest  honour,  and  by  all  revered 

i'/f/i.v.  Talk  not  of  Osmond,but  perfidious  Tanered! 
Il;iil  at  him,  rail!  invent  new  names  of  scorn! 
Assist  mc,  Laura  ;  lend  my  rage  fresh  fuel  ; 
Support  my  staggering  purpose,  which  already         ' 
Begins  to  fail  me — Ah,  my  vaunts  how  vain  ! 
How  have  1  lied  to  my  own  heart ! — Alas  ! 
My  tears  return,  the  mighty  flood  o'erwhelmsme! 
Ten  thousand  crowding  images  distract 

My  tortured  thought And  is  it  come  to  this  ' 

Our  hopes  I  our  vows  1  our  oft-repeated  wishes, 
Breathed  from  the  fervent  soul,  and  full  of  heaven. 
To  make  each  other  happy  ? — come  to  this! 

Lau.  H' thy  own  peace  and  honour  cannot  keep 
Thy  resolution  fix'd,  yet,  Sigismunda, 
< )  think,  how  deeply,  how  beyond  retreat, 
Thy  father  is  engaged. 

Siffis.  Ah  wretched  weakness ! 

That  thus  enthrals  my  soul,  that  chases  thence 
Each  nobler  thought,  the  sense  of  every  duty! — 
And  have  I  then  no  tears  for  thee,  my  father? 
Can  I  forget  thy  cares,  from  helpless  years, 
Tiiy  tenderness  for  me  ?  an  eye  still  beam'd 
With  love  '.  a  brow  that  never  knew  :i  frown  ? 
Nor  a  harsh  word  thy  tongue  ?     Shall  1  for  these 
Bepay  thy  stooping  venerable  age, 
With  shame,  disquiet,  anguish,  and  dishonour  ? 
It  must  not  be  ! — Thou  first  of  angels  !  come, 
Sweet  filial  piety!  and  firm  my  breast; 
Yes,  let  one  daughter  to  her  fate  submit. 

Be  nobly  wretched — but  her  father  happy  ! 

Laura! — they  come! — O  Heavens!  I  cannot  stand 
The  horrid  trial! — Open,  open,  earth  ! 
And  hide  me  front  their  view  ! 
Lau.  Madam ! 


SCICNK  IV. 

SiKiRKDi,  Osmond,  Siois.minda,  Lacra. 

Sif.  My  daughter. 

Behold  my  noble  friend  who  courts  thy  hand, 
And  whom  to  call  my  son  I  shall  be  proud  ; 
Nor  shall  I  less  iie  pleased  in  his  alliance, 
To  see  thee  happy. 

Osm.  Think  not,  I  presume, 

Madam,  on  this  your  father's  kind  consent, 
To  make  me  blest.     I  love  you  from  a  heart, 
That  seeks  your  good  su[)ericr  to  my  own  ; 
And  will,  by  every  art  of  tender  friendship, 
Consult  your  dearest  welfare.     May  I  hope, 
Yours  does  not  disavow  your  lather's  choice? 

Sigis.  I  am  a  daughter.  Sir — and  have  no  power 
O'er  my  own  heart — I  die — Support  me,  Laura. 

iFainU. 
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Si/.    Help — Bear  her  off — She  breathes — my 
daughter  .' — 

Siffis.  Oh  !— 

Forgive  my  weakness — soft — my  Laura,  lead  me — 
To  my  apartment. 

Sif.  Pardon  me,  my  lord. 

If  by  this  sudden  accident  alarm'd, 
I  leave  you  for  a  moment. 


SCENE  V. 

Osm.  {alo7ie.)  Let  me  think 

What  can  this  mean  ? Is  it  to  me  avarsion  ? 

Or  is  it,  as  I  fear'd,  she  loves  another  1 
Hii  ! — yes — perhaps  the   king,  the  young   count 
Tancred  ! 

They  were  bred  up  togetlier Surely  that, 

*  That  cannot  be — Has  he  not  given  his  hand, 
In  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  Constantia  ? 
Does  not  his  crown  depend  upon  the  deed  ? 
No — if  they  loved,  and  this  old  statesman  knew  it, 
He  could  not  to  a  king  prefer  a  subject. 


His  virtues  I  esteem — nay  more,  I  trust  tiiem— — 
So  f^ir  as  vii'tue  goes — but  could  he  place 

His  daughter  on  the  throne  of  Sicily 

Oh,  'tis  a  glorious  bribe,  too  much  for  man  !— — 

What  is  it  then  ? — I  care  not  what  it  be. 

My  honour  now,  my  dignity  demands. 

That  my  proposed  alliance,  by  her  father. 

And  even  herself  accepted,  be  not  scorn'd. 

I  love  her  too — I  never  knew  till  now 

To  what  a  pitch  I  loved  her.     Oh,  she  shot 

Ten  thousand  charms  into  my  inmost  soul ! 

She  look'd  so  mild,  so  amiably  gentle. 

She  bow'd  her  head,  she  glow'd  with  such  confusion. 

Such  loveliness  of  modesty!     She  is, 

In  gracious  mind,  in  manners,  and  in  person. 

The  perfect  model  of  all  female  beauty  1 — 

She  must  be  mine — She  is  ! — If  yet  her  heart 

Consents  not  to  my  happiness,  her  duty, 

Join'd  to  my  tender  cares,  will  gain  so  much 

Upon  her  generous  nature — That  will  follow. 

The  man  of  sense,  who  acts  a  prudent  part. 
Not  flattering  steals,  but  forms  himself  the  heart. 


ACT    lY 


SCENE  I. 


The  garden  belonging  to  Siffredi's  house. 

SlGISMUNDA,  LaUBA. 

Sif/is.  (u'ilJi  a  letter  inker  hand.)  'Tisdone! — I 
am  a  slave  ! — The  fatal  vow 
Has  pass'd   my  lips  !  —  !Methought  in  those  sad 

moments. 
The  tombs  around,  the  saints,  the  darkened  altar. 
And  all  the  trembling  shrines,  with  horror  shook. 
But  here  is  still  new  matter  of  distress. 

0  Tancred,  cease  to  persecute  me  more  ! 
Oh,  grudge  me  not  some  calmer  state  of  woe! 
Some  quiet  gloom  to  shade  my  hopeless  days, 

Where  I  may  never  hear  of  love  and  thee  ! 

Has  Laura  too  conspired  against  my  peace  ? 
Why  did  you  take  this  letter  ? — bear  it  back — 

l_Giving  her  the  letter. 

1  will  not  court  new  pain. 

Lau.  Madam,  Rodolpho 

Urged  me  so  mucli,nay,  even  with  tears  conj  ured  me, 
But  this  once  more  to  serve  the  unhappy  king — 
For  such  he  said  he  was — that  though  enraged. 
Equal  witii  thee,  at  his  inhuman  falsehood, 
I  could  not  to  my  brother's  fervent  prayers 
Refuse  this  office — Read  it — His  excuses 
Will  only  more  expose  his  falsehood. 

Sijiis.  No. 

It  suits  not  Osmond's  wife  to  read  one  line 
From  that  contagious  liand — she  knows  too  well ! 

Laii.  He  paints  him  out  distress'd  beyond  ex- 
l)ression. 
Even  on  the  point  of  madness.     Wild  as  winds, 
And  fighting  seas,  he  raves.     His  passions  mix, 
W'ith  ceaseless  ragp,  all  in  each  giddy  moment. 
He  dies  to  see  you  and  to  clear  his  faith. 

Sigis.  Save  me   from  that!  —  That    would  be 
worse  than  all  ! 

I.nu.  I  but  re]iort  Tzy  brother's  words;  v/ho  tla  n 
Began  to  talk  of  somo  dark  imposition. 


That  had  deceived  us  all  ;  when,  interrupted. 
We  heard  your  father  and  earl  Osmond  near. 
As  summon'd  to  Constantia's  court  they  went. 

Sigis.  Ha!  imposition! — Well!  If  I  am  doom'd 
To  be,  o'er  all  my  sex,  the  wretch  of  love, 
In  vain  I  would  resist— Give  me  the  letter — 

To  know  the  worst  is  some  relief Alas! 

It  was  not  tlius,  with  such  dire  palpitations. 
That,  Tanci'cd,  once  I  used  to  read  thy  letters. 

[^Attempting  to  read  the  letter,  bid  gives  it  to  Lai'iia. 
Ah,  fond  remembrance  blinds  me ! — Read  it,  Laura. 

Laura  reads. 
"  Deliver  me,  Sigismunda,  from  that  most  exqui- 
site misery  which  a  faithful  heart  can  suffer — To 
be  thought  base  by  her,  from  whose  esteem  even. 
vu-tue  borrows  new  charms.  When  I  submitted 
to  my  cruel  situation,  it  was  not  falsehood  you 
beheld,  but  an  excess  of  love.  Rather  than  endan- 
ger that,  I  for  a  while  gave  up  my  honour.  Every 
moment  till  I  see  you  stabs  me  with  severer  pangs- 
than  real  guilt  itself  can  feel.  Let  me  then  conjure 
you  to  meet  me  in  the  garden,  towards  the  close  o£ 
the  day,  when  I  will  explain  this  mystery.  We 
have  been  most  inhumanly  abused;  and  that  by  the 
means  of  the  very  j)aper  which  I  gave  you,  from 
the  warmest  sincerity  of  love,  to  assure  to  you  the 
heart  and  hand  of  „  Tancred." 

Sigis.  There,  Laura,  there,  the  dreadful  secret 
That  paper!  ah  that  paper!  it  suggests     [sprung! 
A  thousand  horrid  thoughts — I  to  my  father 
Gave  it  ;  and  he  perhaps — I  dare  not  cast 
A  look  ihat  wny — If  yet  indeed  you  love  me. 
Oh,  bl£:.t  me  not,  kind  Tancred,  with  the  truth! 
Oh,  pitying  keep  me  ignorant  for  ever! 
Wliat  strange  ])eculiar  misery  is  mine  ? 
Reduced  tn  wish  the  man  I  love  were  false  ? 
Why  was  I  hurried  to  a  step  so  rash  ? 
Repaiilcss  woe  ! — I  might  have  waited,  sure. 
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A  few  short  hours — No  duty  that  forbade — 
I  owed  tliy  love  that  justice  ;  till  tliis  day 
Tiiy  love  an  image  of  all-perfect  j;;o(idneHS  ! 
A  beam  from  Heaven  that  <;low'd  with  every  >-irtue! 
And  have  I  throv.-n  this  ]>rize  of  life  away  ? 
The  piteous  wreck  of  one  disti-aeted  moment  ? 
A'l  the  cold  prudence  of  remorseless  age  ! 
AH  parents,  traitors  to  your  children's  bliss  ! 
Ah  cursed,  ah  blir.d  revenge  ! — Oa  every  hand 
i  was  betray'd — You,  Laura,  too,  l)ptray'd  me  .! 

Lmt.    Who,  whoj  but  he,  whate'cr  he  writes, 
betray'd  you  ? 
Or  false  or  pusillanimous.     For  once, 
I  will  with  you  suppose,  that  his  agreement 
To  the  king's  will  was  forged — Though  forged  by 

whom  ? 
Your  father  scorns  the  crime — Yet  what  avails  it? 
This,  if  it  clears  his  truth,  condemns  his  spirit. 
A  youthful  king,  by  love  and  honour  fired. 
Patient  to  sit  on  his  insulted  throne. 
And  lot  an  outrage,  of  so  high  a  nature, 
Unpunish'd  pass,  uncheck'd,  uncontradicted — 
Oh,  'tis  a  meanness  equal  even  to  falsehood. 

Sigis.  Laura,  no  more — We  have  already  judged 
Too  lai'gely  without  knowledge.     Oft,  what  seems 
A  triHe,  a  mere  nothing,  by  itself, 
In  some  nice  situations  turns  the  scale 
Of  fate,  and  rules  the  most  important  actions. 
Yes,  I  begin  to  feci  a  sad  presage  : 
I  am  undone,  from  that  eternal  source 
Of  human  woes — the  judgment  of  the  passions. 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  these  excuses  I 
O  cease  my  treacherous  heart  to  give  thera  room ! 
It  suits  not  thee  to  plead  a  lover's  cause  ; 
Even  to  lament  my  fate  is  now  dishonour. 
Nought  now  remains,  but  with  relentless  purpose, 
To  shun  all  interviews,  all  clearing  up 
Of  this  dark  scene  ;  to  wrap  myself  in  gloom, 
In  solitude  and  shades  ;  there  to  devour 
The  silent  sorrows  ever  swelling  here  ; 

And  since  I  must  be  wretched — for  I  must 

To  claim  the  mighty  misery  myself, 
Engi'oss  it  all,  and  spare  a  hapless  father. 
Hence,  let  me  fly  ! — the  hour  approaches 

Lau.  Madam, 

Beliold  he  comes — the  king — 

Sigh.  Heavens  !  how  escape  ? 

No — I  will  stay — This  one  last  meeting — Leave  me. 


SCENE  II. 
Tancred,  Sigismunda. 

Ta7i.  And  are  these  long,  long  hours  of  toiturc 

My  life  !  my  Sigismuuda  !  [past  >. 

[Throicinij  himself  at  her  feet. 

Sigis.  Rise,  my  lord. 

To  see  my  sovereign  thus  no  more  becomes  me. 

Tan.  Oh,  let  me  kiss  the  ground  on  which  you  tread ! 
Let  me  e.\hale  my  soul  in  softest  trans]iort ! 
Since  I  again  embrace  my  Sigismuuda  !       IRishiij. 

Unkind  !  how  couldst  thou  ever  deem  me  false? 
How  thus  dishonour  love^ — Oh,  1  could  much 
Embitter  my  complaint  ! — How  low  were  then 
Thy  thoughts  of  me  {     How  didst  thou  then  aflront 
The  human  lieart  itself  ?     After  the  vows, 
Tiie  fervent  truth,  the  tender  jirotestations, 
Wliich  mine  iias  often  pour'd,  to  let  thy  l)reast, 
Vhate'er  the  appeai-ance  was,  admit  suspicion  ? 


Sigis.  How  !  when  I  heard  myself  your  full  con- 
To  the  late  king's  so  just  and  prudent  will  ?      [sent 
Hoard  it  before  you  read,  in  solenm  senate  ? 
When  I  l)ciield  you  give  your  royal  hand 
To  her,  whose  birth  and  dignity  of  right 
Demands  that  high  alliance  ?     Yes,  my  lord, 
You  have  done  well.      The  man  whom  Heaven 

appoints 
To  govern  others,  should  himself  fir.st  learn 
To  bend  his  passions  to  the  sway  of  reason. 
In  all  you  have  done  well  ;  but  when  you  bid 
My  liumbled  hopes  look  up  to  you  again, 
And  soothed  with  wanton  cruelty  my  weakness— 
That  too  was  well — My  vanity  deserved 
The  .sharp  rebuke,  whose  fond  extravagance 
Could  ever  dream  to  balance  your  repose, 
Your  glory  and  the  welfare  of  a  jjcople.         [now, 

Tan.  Chide  on,  chide  on.     Thy  soft  reproaches 
Instead  of  wounding,  only  soothe  my  fondness. 
No,  no,  thou  charming  consort  of  my  soul  ! 
I  never  loved  thee  with  such  faithful  ardour. 
As  in  that  cruel  miserable  moment  [stoop'd 

You  thought  me  fiilse  ;   when  even  my  honour 
To  wear  for  thee  a  baffled  face  of  baseness. 
It  was  thy  barbarous  father,  Sigismuuda, 
Who  caught  me  in  the  toil.     He  turn'd  that  paper, 
Meant  for  the  as.suring  bond  of  nuptial  love. 
To  ruin  it  for  ever  ;  he,  ho  wrote 
That  forged  consent,  you  heard,  beneath  my  name — 
Nay,  dared  before  my  outraged  throne  to  read  it ' 
Had  he  not  been  thy  father — Ha  !  my  love  ! 
You  tremble,  you  grow  pale. 

Sigis.  Oh,  leave  me,  Tancred! 

Tan.  No  ! — Leave  thee  ? — Never  !  never  !  till 
you  set 
My  heart  at  peace,  till  these  dear  lips  again 
I'ronounce  thee  mine  !     Without  thee  1  renounce 
M  y. self,  my  friends,  t  ho  world — Here  on  this  hand — 

Sigis.  My  lord,  forget  that  hand,  which  never 
Can  be  to  thine  united [now 

Tan.  Sigismuuda ' 

What  dost  thou  mean  ? — Thy  words,  thy  look,  th.y 

manner. 
Seem  to  conceal  some  liorrid  secret — Heavens  ' — 
No  —  That     was    wild  —  Distraction    fires    the 
thought  ! — 

Sigis.  Inquire  nomoi-e 1  never  can  be  thine. 

Tan.  What,  who  shall   interpose?    who  dares 
To  brave  the  fury  of  an  injured  king  '       [attempt 
Who,  ore  he  sees  thee  ravish'd  from  his  hopes, 
Will  wrap  all  blazing  Sicily  in  Hames — 

Sigis.  In  vain  your  powei',  my  lord — This  fatal 
Join'd  to  my  father's  unrelenting  will,  [error. 

Has  placed  an  everlasting  bar  betwixt  us — 
i  am — earl  Osmond's — wife. 

Tan.  Earl  Osmond's  wife! 

[_A/ler  a  long  pattse,  durhifj  which  Ihey  look  at  one 
another  with    lite  hi^jhesl   at/itation    and   must 
tender  ilistress. 
Heavens!  did  I  hear  thee  right !  what!  married! 

married  ! 
Lost  to  thy  faithful  Tancred  !  lost  for  ever  ! 
Couldst  thou  then  doom  me  to  such  matchless  woe, 

Without  so  much  as  hearing  me? — Distraction  ! 

Alas  !  what  hast  thou  done  I  Ah  Sigisnmnda  !     . 
Thy  rash  credulity  has  done  a  deed. 
Which  of  two  happiest  lovers — that  e'er  felt 
The  blissful  power,  l;as  made  two  finish'd  wretches  f 

But — Madness! Sure,  thou  know'st  it  cannot  be! 

This  hand  is  mine!  a  thousand  thousand  vows — 
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SCENE  III. 
Tancrkd,  Osmond,  Sigismunda. 

Qgffl,                           iSnatchin(j  her  hand  from  the  kiiuf- 
Madam,  this  liand,  by  the  most  solemn 
1  little  hour  ago,  was  given  to  me,  [rites, 

ft.nd  did  not  sovereign  honour  now  command  me, 
Never  but  with  my  life  to  quit  my  claim, 
1  would  renounce  it thus  ! 

Tan.  Ha  !  who  art  thou  ? 

Pi-esumptuous  man  ! 

Sir/is.  (aside.)  Where  is  my  father  2  Heavens! 

IGdcs  oiti. 

Osm.  One  thou  shouldst  better  know— Yes — 
view  me — one  ! 
Who  can  and  will  maintain  his  rights  and  honour, 
Against  a  faithless  prince,  an  upstart  king. 
Whose  first  base  deed  is  what  a  harden'd  tyrant 
Would  blush  to  act. 

Tan.  Insolent  Osmond  !  know, 

Tliis  upstart  king  will  hurl  confusion  on  thee. 
And  all  who  shall  invade  his  sacred  rights. 
Prior  to  thine — thine  founded  on  compulsion, 
On  infamous  deceit,  while  his  pi-oceed 
From  mutual  love  and  free  long-plighted  faith. 
She  is,  and  shall  be  mine  ! — I  will  annul. 
By  the  high  power  with  which  the  laws  invest  me, 
Those  guilty  fonns  in  which  you  have  entrapp'd, 
Basely  entrapp'd,  to  thy  detested  nuptials. 
My  queen  betroth'd  !  who  has  my  heart,  my  hand. 
And  shall  pai'take  my  throne — If,  haughty  lord. 
If  this  thou  didst  not  know,  then  know  it  now  ! 
And  know  besides,  as  I  have  told  thee  this, 
Shouldst  thou  but  think  to  urge  thy  treason  furtlier  — 
Than  treason  more  !  Treason  against  my  lo\e  ! — 
Thy  life  shall  answer  for  it ! 

Osm.  Ha  !  my  life  ! - 

It  moves  my  scorn  to  hear  thy  empty  threats. 
When  was  it  that  a  Norman  baron's  life 
Became  so  vile,  as  on  the  frown  of  kings 
To  hang  ? — Of  that,  my  lord,  the  law  must  j  udge  : 
Ur  if  the  law  be  weak,  my  guardian  sword — 

Tan.  Dare  not  to  touch  it,  traitor !  lest  my  rage 
Break  loose,  and  do  a  deed  that  misbecomes  me. 


SCENE  IV. 
Tan'crkd,  Siffrew,  Osmond. 
S}f.  (cntcrtny.)  My   gracious  lord  !  what  is  it 
I  behold  ! 
My  sovereign  in  contention  with  his  subjects  ? 
Surely  this  house  deserves  from  royal  Tancred 
A  little  more  regard,  than  to  be  made 
A  scene  of  trouble  and  unseemly  jars. 
It  grieves  my  soul,  it  baffles  every  hope. 
It  makes  me  sick  of  life,  to  see  thy  glory 
Thus   blasted    in  the  bud. — Heavens  !    can  your 
From  your  exalted  character  descend,     [highness 
The  dignity  of  virtue  ;  and,  instead 
Of  being  the  protector  of  our  riglits, 
The  holy  guardian  of  domestic  bliss, 
Unkindly  thus  disturb  the  sweet  repose, 
The  secret  peace  of  families,  for  which 
Alone  the  frcebo.rn  race  of  man  to  laws 
And  govc"  Atient  submitted  ? 

Tan.  My  lord  Siffredi, 

Spai'e  thy  *«buke.     The  duties  of  my  station 


Are  not  to  me  imknown. — But  thou,  old  man. 
Dost  thou  not  blush  to  talk  of  rights  invaded  1 
And  of  our  best,  our  dearest  bliss  disturb'd  ? 
Thou  !  who  with  more  than  barbarous  perfidy 
Hast  trampled  all  allegiance,  justice,  truth, 
Humanity  itself,  beneath  thy  feet  ? 
Thou  know'st  thou  hast — I  could,  to  thy  confusion, 
Return  thy  hard  reproaches  ;  but  I  spare  thee 
Before  this  lord,  for  whose  ili-sorted  friendship 
Thou  hast  most  basely  sacrificed  thy  daughter. 
Farewell,  my  lord  ! — For  thee,  lord  constable. 
Who  dost  presume  to  lift  thy  surly  eye 
To  my  soft  love,  my  gentle  Sigismunda, 

I  once  again  command  thee,  on  thy  life, 

Yes — chew  thy  rage — but  mark  me — on  thy  Life, 
No  fui'ther  urge  thy  arrogant  pretensions  ! 


SCENE  V. 
SiFFRKDi,  Osmond. 
Osm.  Ha  !  arrogant  pretensions  !  heaven    and 
What !  arrogant  pretensions  to  my  wife  !   [earth  ! 
My  wedded  wife  !  Where  are  we  ?  In  a  land 

Of  civil  rule,  of  li\)crty  and  laws  ? 

Not  on  my  life  pursue  them  ?_Giddy  prince  ! 

My  life  disdains  thy  nod.     It  is  the  gift 

Of  parent  heaven,  who  gave  me  too  an  arm, 

A  spirit  to  defend  it  against  tyrants. 

The  Norman  race,  the  sons  of  mighty  RoUo, 

Who  rushing  in  a  tempest  from  the  north. 

Great  nurse  of  generous  freemen  !  bravely  won 

With  their  own  swords  their  seats,  and  still  possess 

By  the  same  noble  tenure,  are  not  used  [them 

To  hear  such  language  — If  I  now  desist. 

Then  brand  mo  for  a  coward  !  deem  me  villain  ! 

A  traitor  to  the  public  !     By  this  conduct 

Deceived,  betray'd,  insulted,  tyrannised. 

Mine  is  a  common  cause.     ^ly  arm  shall  guard, 

Mix'd  with  my  own,  the  rights  of  each  Sicilian, 

Of  social  life,  and  of  mankind  in  general. 

Ere  to  thy  tyrant  rage  they  fall  a  prey, 

I  shall  find  means  to  shake  thy  tottering  throne, 

Which  this  illegal,  this  perfidious  usage 

Forfeits  at  once,  and  crush  thee  in  the  ruins ! 

Constantia  is  my  queen  ! 

S'if.  Lord  constable. 

Let  us  be  stedfast  in  the  right  ;  but  let  us 
Act  with  cool  prudence,  and  with  manly  temper, 
As  well  as  manly  firmness.     True,  I  own, 
Tlie  indignities  you  suffer  are  so  high, 
As  might  even  justify  what  now  you  threaten. 
But  if,  my  lord,  we  can  prevent  the  woes. 
The  cruel  horrors  of  intestine  war, 
Yet  hold  untouch'd  our  liberties  and  laws  ; 
Oh,  let  us,  raised  above  the  turbid  sphere 
Of  little  selfish  passions,  nobly  do  it  ! 
Nor  to  our  hot  intemperate  pride  pour  out 
A  dire  libation  of  Sicilian  blood. 
'Tis  god-like  magnanimity,  to  keep, 
When  most  provoked,  our  reason  culm  and  clear, 
And  execute  her  will,  from  a  strong  sense 
Of  what  is  right,  without  the  vulgar  aid 
Of  heat  and  ji:v.ssion,  which,  though  honest,  bear  us 
Often  too  far.     Remember  that  my  hduse 
Protects  my  daughter  still  ;  and  i^rc  I  saw  her 
Thus  ravish'd  from  us,  by  the  arm  of  p<iwer. 
This  hand  should  act  tlie'Roman  father's  part. 
Fear  not :  be  temperate  ;  all  will  yet  be  well 
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I  know  the  king.     At  first  his  passions  burst 
Quick  as  tlic  lightning's  flasii  ;  but  in  his  breast 
Honour  and  justice  dwell — Trust  me,  to  reason 
He  will  return. 

Osm.  Ho  will ! — By  Heavens,  he  shall ! — 

You  know  the  king — I  wish,  my  lord  Siffredi, 
That  you  had  deign'd  to  tell  me  all  you  knew — 
And  would  you  have  me  wait  with  duteous  patience, 
Till  ho  return  to  reason  ?     Ye  just  Powers! 
When  he  has  planted  on  our  necks  his  foot, 
And  trod  us  into  slaves  ;  when  his  vain  pride 
Is  cloy'd  with  our  submission;  if,  at  last. 
He  finds  his  arm  too  weak  to  shake  the  frame 
Of  wide-cstablish'd  order  out  of  joint, 
And  overturn  all  justice  ;  then,  perchance. 
He,  in  a  fit  of  sickly  kind  repentance, 
May  make  a  merit  to  return  to  reason. 
No,  no,  my  lord  ! — There  is  a  nobler  way. 
To  teach  the  blind  oppressive /ur//  reason  : 
Oft  has  the  lustre  of  avenging  steel 
Unscal'd  her  stupid  eyes — The  sword  is  reason  ! 


SCENE  VI. 
SiFPnEDi,  Osmond,  Rodolpho,  zvith  Guards. 
Rod.  My  lord  high  constable  of  Sicily, 
In  the  king's  name,  and  by  his  specir.l  order, 
1  here  arrest  you  prisoner  of  state. 


Osm.  What  king  I  I  know  no  king  of  Sicily, 
Unless  hs  be  the  husband  of  Constantia. 

Rod.  Then  know  liim  now Behold  his  royal 

To  bear  you  to  the  castle  of  Palermo.  [ordei-3 

Sif.  Let  the  big  torrent  foam  its  madness  off. 
Submit,  my  lord — No  castle  long  can  hold 
Our  wrongs — This,  more  than  friendship  or  alli- 
ance. 
Confirms  me  thine  ;  this  binds  me  to  thy  fortunes, 
By  the  strong  tie  of  common  injury, 

Which  nothing  can  dissolve 1  grieve,  Rodolpho, 

To  see  the  reign  in  such  unliapjiy  sort 
Begin. 

l)s)n.  The  reign!  the  usurpation  call  it! 
This  meteor  king  may  blaze  awliile,  but  .soon 

Must  spend  his  idle  teri-ors — Sir,  lead  on 

Farewell,  my  lord ilore  than  my  life  and  for- 
tune. 
Remember  well,  is  in  your  hands my  honour  ! 

Sif.  Our  honour  is  the  same.  My  son,  farewell — 
We  shall  not  long  be  parted.     On  these  eyes 
Sleep  shall  not  shed  his  balm,  till  I  behold  thee 
Restored  to  freedom,  or  partake  thy  bonds. 

Even  noble  courage  is  not  void  of  blame, 
Till  nobler  patience  sanctifies  its  flame. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. 


Sif.  {alone.)  The  prospect  lowers  around, 
found  the  king. 
Though  calm'd  a  little,  with  subsiding  tempest, 
As  suits  his  generous  nature,  yet  in  love 
Abated  nought,  most  ardent  in  his  purpose  ; 
Inexorably  fix'd,  whate'er  the  risk, 
To  claim  my  daughter,  and  dissolve  this  marriage — 
I  have  eml)ark'd,  upon  a  perilous  sea, 
A  mi;;hty  treasux'e.     Here  the  rapid  youth, 
The  impetuous  passions  of  a  lover-king 
Checkmy  bold  course;  and  there,  the  jealous  pride. 
The  impatient  honour  of  a  haughty  lord 
Of  the  first  rank,  in  interest  and  dependants 
Near  equal  to  the  king,  forbid  retreat. 
My  honour  too,  the  same  unclianged  conviction, 
That  these  my  measures  were,  and  still  remain 
Of  absolute  necessity,  to  save 
The  land  from  civil  fury,  urge  me  on. 
But  how  proceed  ?     I  only  faster  rush 
Upon  the  desperate  evils  1  would  shun. 
Whate'er  the  motive  be,  deceit,  I  feai". 
And  harsh  unnatural  force  are  not  the  means 

Of  public  welfare  or  of  j)rivate  bliss 

Bear  witness.  Heaven  !  Thou  mind-inspecting  eye! 
My  breast  is  pure.     I  have  preforr'd  my  duty, 
The  good  and  safety  of  my  fellow-subjects. 
To  all  those  views  that  fire  the  selfish  race 
Of  men,  and  mix  them  in  eternal  broils. 

Enter  an  Officer  beloixjinrf  to  Sikkhedi. 

Off.  My  lord,  a  man  of  noble  port,  his  face 
Wrapi)'d  in  disguise,  is  earnest  for  admission. 


Sif.  Go  bid  him  enter —  [CifWcw  (iocs  out. 

Ha  !  wrapp'd  in  disguise ! 
And  at  this  late  unseasonable  hour  ! 
When  o'er  the  world  tremendous  midnight  reigns, 
By  the  dire  gloom  of  raging  tempest  doubled — 


SCENE   II. 

SiFFRKor,  Osmond,  discovcriof)  himsel/- 

Sif.  What !  ha  !  earl  Osmond,  you  l — Welcome, 
once  moi'e, 
To  this  glad  roof  !— But  why  in  this  disguise  ? 
Would  1  could  hope  the  king  exceeds  his  promise 
I  have  his  faith,  soon  as  to-morrow's  sun 
Shall  gild  Sicilia's  cliffs,  you  shall  be  free. 
Has  some  good  angel  turn'd  his  heart  to  justice  ? 

Osm.  It  is  not  by  the  favour  of  count  Tanci'ed 
That  I  am  here.      As  much  I  scorn  his  favour. 

As  I  defy  his  tyranny  and  threats 

Our  friend  Gottredo,  who  commands  the  castle. 

On  my  parole,  ere  dawn,  to  render  back 

My  person,  has  permitted  me  this  freedom. 

Know  then  ;  the  faithless  outrage  of  to-day. 

By  him  committed  whom  you  call  the  king, 

Has  roused  Constantia's  court.     Our  fiiends,  the 

Of  virtue,  justice,  and  of  public  faith,  [friends 

Ripe  for  revolt,  are  in  high  ferment  all. 

This,  this,  they  say,  exceeds  whate'er  deform'd 

The  miserable  days  we  saw  beneath 

William  the  Bad.     This  saps  the  solid  base. 

At  once  of  government  and  private  life  ; 

This  shameless  imposition  on  the  faith. 

The  majesty  of  senates,  this  lewd  insult, 
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Tliis  violation  of  the  x-ights  of  men. 
Added  to  these,  his  ignoraiuious  treatment 
Of  her,  the  illustrious  ofispriug  of  our  kings, 
Sicilia's  hope,  and  now  our  royal  mistress. 
You  knovy-,  my  lord,  how  grossly  these  infringe 
The  late  king's  will :  which  orders,  if  count  Tancred 
ilake  not  Constantia  partner  of  his  throne, 
That  he  be  quite  excluded  the  succession. 
And  she  to  Henry  given,  king  of  the  Romans, 
The  potent  emperor  Barbarossa's  son. 
Who  seeks  witli  earnest  instance  her  alliance. 
I  thence  of  you,  as  guardian  of  the  laws. 
As  guardian  of  this  will  to  you  entrusted. 
Desire — nay,  more,  demand  your  instant  aid, 
To  see  it  put  in  vigorous  execution. 

Sif.  You  "aimot  doubt,  my  lord,  of  my  concur- 
rence. 
Who  more  than  I  have  labour'd  this  great  point  ? 
'Tis  my  own  plan.     And  if  I  di-op  it  now, 
I  should  be  justly  branded  with  the  shame 
Of  rash  advice,  or  despicable  weakness. 
But  let  us  not  precipitate  the  matter  : 
Constantia's  friends  are  numerous  and  strong  ; 
Yet  Tancred's,  trust  me,  are  of  equal  force. 
E'er  since  the  secret  of  his  birth  was  known. 
The  people  all  are  in  a  tumult  hurl'd 
Of  boundless  joy,  to  hear  there  lives  a  prince 
Of  mighty  Guiscard's  line.     Numbers,  besides, 
Of  powerful  barons,  who  at  heart  had  pined. 
To  see  the  reign  of  their  renown'd  forefathers. 
Won  by  immortal  deeds  of  matchless  valour, 
Pass  from  the  gallant  Normans  to  the  Suevi, 
Will  with  a  kind  of  rage  espouse  his  cause — 

'Tis  so,  my  lord — be  not  by  passion  blinded 

'Tis  surely  so — Oh,  if  our  prating  virtue 
Dwells  not  in  words  alone — Oh,  let  us  join, 
My  generous  Osmond,  to  avert  these  woes. 
And  yet  sustain  our  tottering  Norman  kingdom  ! 

Osm.  But  how,  Sifiredi  ?    how  i  —  If    by    soft 
means 
We  can  maintain  our  riglits,  and  save  our  country. 
May  his  unnatui-al  blood  first  stain  the  sword. 
Who  with  unpitying  fury  first  shall  draw  it ! 

Si/.  I  have  a  thought — The  glorious  work  be 
But  it  requires  an  awful  flight  of  virtue,  [thine. 
Above  the  passions  of  the  vulgar  breast  ; 
And  thence  from  thee  I  hope  it,  noble  Osmond — 
Suppose  my  daughter,  to  her  God  devoted. 
Were  placed  within  some  convent's  sacred  verge. 
Beneath  the  dread  protection  of  the  altar — 

Osm.  Ere  then,  by  Heavens !  I  would  devoutly 
shave 
My  holy  scalp,  turn  whining  monk  myself, 
Ai-id  jn-ay  incessant  for  the  tyrant's  safety  ! 
What !  How  !  because  an  insolent  invader, 
A  sacrilegious  tyrant,  in  contempt 
Of  all  those  noblest  rights,  which  to  maintain 
Is  man's  peculiar  pride,  demands  my  wife ; 
That  I  shall  thus  betray  the  common  cause 
Of  Imman  kmd,  and  tamely  yield  her  up. 
Even  in  the  manner  you  propose — Oh,  then 
I  were  supremely  vile  1  degraded  !  shamed  ! 
The  scorn  of  manhood  !  and  abhorr'd  of  honour  ! 

Sif.  There  is,  my  lord,  an  honour,  the  calm  child 
Of  reason,  of  humanity  and  mercy, 
Su])erior  far  to  this  punctilious  demon. 
That  i>ingly  minds  itself,  and  oft  embroils 
Willi  proud  barbarian  niceties  the  world  ! 

0>iin.   My  lord,  my  lord  I — I  cannot  brook  your 
prudence — 


It  holds  a  pulse  unequal  to  my  blood 

Uublemish'd  honour  is  the  flower  of  virtue  I 
The  vivifying  soul  !  and  he  who  slights  it 
Will  leave  the  other  dull  and  lifeless  dross. 

Sif.  No  more You  are  too  warm. 

Osm.  You  are  too  cool. 

Sif.  Too  cool,  my  lord  !  I  were  indeed  too  cool, 
Not  to  resent  this  language,  and  to  tell  thee 
I  wish  earl  Osmond  were  as  cool  as  I 
To  his  own  selfish  bliss — ay,  and  as  warm 
To  that  of  others — But  of  this  no  more — 
My  daughter  is  thy  wife — I  gave  her  to  thee. 
And  will  against  all  force  maintain  her  thine. 
But  think  not  I  will  catch  thy  headlong  passions, 
Whirl'd  in  a  blaze  of  madness  o'er  the  land  ; 
Or  till  the  last  extremity  compel  me. 
Risk  the  dire  means  of  war.   The  king  to-morrow 
Will  set  you  free  ;  and  '+'  'jy  gentle  means 
He  does  not  yield  my  daughter  to  your  arms, 
And  wed  Constantia,  as  the  will  requires. 

Why  then  expect  me  on  the  side  of  justice 

Let  that  suffice. 

Osm.  It  does — forgive  my  heat, 

^ly  rankled  mind,  by  injuries  inflamed. 
May  be  too  prompt  to  take  and  give  offence. 

Sif.  'Tis  past — Your  wrongs,  I  own,  may  well 
transport , 
The  wisest  mind — But  henceforth,  noble  Osmond, 
Do  me  more  j  ustice,  honour  more  my  truth, 
Nor  mark  me  with  an  eye  of  squint  suspicion — 
These  jars  apart — You  may  repose  your  soul 
(y.i  my  firm  faith  and  um-emitting  friendship. 
V(  that  I  sure  have  given  exalted  proof. 
And  the  next  sun  we  see,  shall  prove  it  further- 
Return,  my  son,  and  from  your  friend  Goffredo 
Itelease  your  word.     There  try,  by  soft  repose, 
To  calm  your  breast. 

Osm.  Bid  the  vex'd  ocean  sleep, 

Swept  by  the  pinions  of  the  raging  north 

But  your  frail  age,  by  care  and  toil  exliausted, 
Demands  the  balm  of  all-repairing  rest. 

Sif.  Soon  as  to-morrow's  dawn  shall  streak  the 
skies, 
I,  with  my  friends  in  solemn  state  assemblea. 
Will  to  the  palace,  and  demand  your  freedom. 
Then  by  calm  reason,  or  by  higher  means. 
The  king  shall  quit  his  claim,  and  in  the  face 
Of  Sicily,  my  daughter  shall  be  yours. 
Farewell. 

Osm.         My  lord,  good  night. 


SCENE  III. 

Osm.(alone ;  after aloiKj pause .) I likehimnot 

Yes — I  have  mighty  matter  of  suspicion. 
'Tis  plain — I  see  it  lurking  in  his  breast, 
He  has  a  foolish  fondness  for  this  king — 
My  honour  is  not  safe,  while  here  my  wife 
Remains — Who  knows  but  he  this  very  night 
May  bear  her  to  some  convent  as  he  mention'd — 
The  king  too — though  I  smother'd  up  my  rage, 
I  mark'd  it  well — will  set  me  free  to-morrow. 
Why  not  to-night  ?    He  has  some  dark  design — 
By  heavens  !  he  has — I  am  abused  most  grossly  ; 
Made  the  vile  tool  of  this  old  statesman's  schemes  ; 
Married  to  one — Ay,  and  he  knew  it,— one 
Who  loves  young  Tancred  !  Hence  her  swooning, 
tears. 
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And  all  her  soft  distress,  when  she  disgraced  me 

Bv  basely  giving  her  pertidious  luind 

Without'her  heart — Hell  and  perdition  !  this, 

This  is  the  perfidy  !  This  is  the  fell, 

The  keen,  envenoni'd,  exquisite  disgrace  ! 

Which  to  a  man  of  honour  even  exceeds 

The  falsehood  of  the  person— But  I  now 

Will  rouse  nie  from  the  poor  tame  lethargy, 

By  my  believing  fondness  cast  upon  mo 

I  will  not  wait  liis  crawling  timid  motions. 

Perhaps  to  blind  me  meant,  which  he  to-morvow 

Has  promised  to  pursue.     No  !  ere  his  eyes 

Shall  open  on  to-morrow's  orient  beam, 

I  will  convince  him  that  earl  Osmond  never 

Was  form'd  to  be  his  dupe — I  know  full  well 

The  impoi'tant  weight  and  danger  of  the  deed  : 

But  to  a  man,  whom  greater  dangers  press, 

Driven  to  the  brink  of  infamy  and  horror, 

Rashness  itself,  and  utter  desperation, 

Are  the  best  prudence — I  will  bear  her  off 

This  night,  and  lodge  her  in  a  place  of  safety. 

I  have  a  trusty  band  that  waits  not  far. 

Hence  !  let  me  lose  no  time — One  rapid  moment 

Should  ardent  form,  at  once,  and  execute 

A  bold  design — 'Tis  fix'd — 'Tis  done  ! — Yes,  then. 

When  I  have  seized  the  prize  of  love  and  honour, 

And  with  a  friend  secured  her  ;  to  the  castle 

I  will  repair,  and  claim  Goffrcdo's  promise 

To  rise  with  all  his  garrison — my  friends 

With  bnave  impatience  wait.     The  mine  is  laid. 

And  only  wants  my  kmdling  touch  to  spring. 


Sigismunda's  Apartment. 
SiGisMUNDA,  Laura. 

L(ut.  Heavens  !  'tis  a  fearful  night ! 

Siffis.  Ah  !  the  black  rage 

Of  midnight  tempest,  or  the  assuring  smiles 
Of  ra<liant  morn  are  equal  all  to  me. 
Nought  now  has  charms  or  terrors  to  my  breast, 
The  seat  of  stupid  woe  ! — Leave  me,  my  Laura. 
Kind  rest,  perhaps,  may  hush  my  woes  a  little — 
0  for  that  quiet  sleep  that  knows  no  morning  ! 

Lau.   Madam,  indeed  I  know  not  how  to  go. 
Indulge  my  fondness — Let  me  watch  a  while 
By  your  sad  bed,  till  these  dread  hours  shall  pass. 

Si(/is.  Alas  !  what  is  the  toil  of  elements, 
This  idle  perturbation  of  the  sky, 
To  what  1  feel  within  ! — O  that  the  fires 
Of  pitying  Heaven  would  point  their  fury  here  ! 
Good  night,  my  dearest  Laura  ! 

Lau.  Oh,  I  know  not 

What  this  oppression  means — But  'tis  with  pain. 
With  tears,  I  can  persuade  myself  to  leave  you — 
Well  then — Good  night,  my  dearest  Sigismuuda  ! 


Siffis.  And  am  I  then  alone  ? — The  most  undone, 
Most  wretched  being  now  beneath  the  cope 
Of  this  affrighting  gloom  that  wraps  the  world  ! — 
I  said  I  did  not  fear — Ah  mc  !  I  feel 
A  shivering  horror  run  through  all  my  powers  ! 
Oh,  I  am  nought  but  tumult,  fears,  and  weakness  ! 
And  yet  how  idle  fear  when  hope  is  gone, 


Gone,  gone  for  ever  ! — O  thou  gentle  scene 

[Looking  towards  her  ft«<i 
Of  sweet  repose,  where  by  the  oblivious  draught 
Of  each  sad  toilsome  day,  to  peace  restored 
Unhappy  mortals  lose  their  woes  awhile, 
Thou  hast  no  peace  for  me  ! — Wliat  shall  I  do  ? 
How  pass  this  dreadful  night,  so  big  with  terror? — 
Here  with  the  midnight  shades,  hero  will  I  sit, 

[_Siitiiif)  down, 
A  prey  to  dire  despair,  and  ceaseless  weep 
The  hours  away — Bless  me — I  heard  a  noise — 

\_Slarting  vp. 
No — I  mistook — Nothing  but  silence  reigns 
And  awful  midnight  round — Again  !  O  heavens  ! 
My  lord  the  king  ! 


SCENE  VI. 
Tancred,  Sigismunda. 

Tan.  Be  not  alarm'd,  my  love  ! 

Sigis.  My  royal  lord  !  why  at  this  midnight  hour? 
How  came  you  hither  1 

Tan.  By  that  secret  way 

My  love  contrived,  when  we,  in  happier  days. 
Used  to  devote  these  hours,  so  much  in  vain, 
To  vows  of  love  and  everlasting  friendship. 

Sigis.  Why  will  you  thus  persist  to  add  new  stings 
To  her  distress,  wlio  never  can  be  thine  I 
Oh,  tiy  me  !  fly  !  You  know 

Tan.  I  know  too  much. 

Oh,  how  I  could  reproach  thee,  Sigismunda  ! 
Pour  out  my  injured  soul  in  just  complaints  ! 
But  now  the  time  permits  not,  these  swift  moments — 
I  told  thee  how  thy  father's  artifice 
Forced  me  to  seem  pei-fidious  in  thy  eyes. 
Ah,  fatal  blindness  !  not  to  have  observed 
The  mingled  pangs  of  rage  and  love  that  shook  me  . 
When,  1)y  my  cruel  public  situation 
Compell'd,  I  only  feign'd  consent,  to  gain 
A  little  time,  and  more  secure  thee  mine. 
E'er  since — a  dreadful  interval  of  care  ! 
My  thoughts  have  been  employ'd,  not  without  hope, 
How  to  defeat  Sifi'redi's  barbarous  jiurpose. 
But  thy  credulity  has  ruin'd  all, — 

Thy  rash,  thy  wild—  I  know  not  what  to  name  it^ 

Oh,  it  has  proved  the  giddy  hopes  of  man 
To  be  delusion  all,  and  sickening  folly  ! 

Sigis.  Ah,   generous  Tancred  '.    ah,  thy    truth 
destroys  me  ; 
Yes,  yes,  'tis  I,  'tis  I  alone  am  false  ! 
My  hasty  rage,  join'd  to  my  tame  submission, 
More  than  tlie  most  exalted  filial  duty 
Could  e'er  demand,  has  dash'd  our  cup  of  fate 
With  bitterness  unequal'd — But,  alas  I 
What    are   thy   woes  to  mine  ? — to  mine  ! — just 

Heaven  ! — 
Now  is  thy  turn  of  vengeance— hate,  renounce  me! 
Oh,  leave  me  to  the  fate  I  well  deserve, 
To  sink  in  hopeless  misery  ! — at  least. 
Try  to  forget  the  worthless  Sigismunda  ! 

Tan.  Forget  thee  !  No  !  Thouart  my  soul  itscU! 
I  have  no  thouglit,  no  hope,  no  wish  but  thee  ! 
Even  this  repented  injury,  the  fears. 
That  rouse  me  all  to  madness,  at  the  thought 
Of  losing  thee,  the  whole  collected  pains 
Of  my  full  heart,  serve  but  to  make  thee  oearer  ! 
Ah,  how  forget  thee  ! — Much  must  be  forgot, 
Ere  Tancred  can  forget  his  Sigismunda  !     [effort. 
Sigis.  But  you,  my  lord,  must  make  that  great 
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J'a}i.  Can  Sigismunda  make  it  ? 

Siffis.  Ah  !  I  know  not 

With  what  success -But  all  that  feeble  woman 
And  love-entangled  reason  can  perform, 
I,  to  the  utmost,  will  exert  to  do  it. 

Tan.  Fear  not — 'tis  done  ! — If  thou  canst  form 
the  thought. 
Success  is  sure— I  am  forgot  already  !  [more. 

Siffis.  Ah,  Tancred  ? — But,  my  lord,  respect  me 
Think  who  I  am — What  can  you  now  propose  I 

Tan.  To  claim  the  plighted  vows  which  Heaven 
has  heard. 
To  vindicate  the  rights  of  holy  love 
By  faith  and  honour  bound,  to  which  compared 
These  empty  forms,  which  have  ensnared  thyhand, 

Are  impious  guile,  abuse,  and  profanation 

Nay,  as  a  king,  whose  high  prerogative 

By  this  unlicensed  mari-iage  is  affronted. 

To  bid  the  laws  themselves  pronounce  it  void. 

Siffis.  Honour,mylord,ismuchtooproudto  catch 
At  every  slender  twig  of  nice  distinctions. 
These  for  the  unfeeling  vulgar  may  do  well  : 
But  those,  whose  souls  are  by  the  nicer  rule 
Of  virtuous  delicacy  nobly  sway'd, 
Stand  at  another  bar  than  that  of  laws. 
Then  cease  to  urge  me — Since  I  am  not  born 
To  that  exalted  fate  to  be  your  (jueen — 
Or,  yet  a  dearer  name — to  be  your  wife  ! 
I  am  the  wife  of  an  illustrious  lord 
Of  your  own  princely  blood  ;  and  what  I  am, 
I  will  with  proper  dignity  remain. 
Retire,  my  royal  lord — There  is  no  means 
To  cure  the  wounds  this  fatal  day  has  given. 
We  meet  no  more  ! 

Tan.  0  barbarous  Sigismunda  ! 

And  canst  thou  talk  thus  steadily  i    thus  treat  me 
With  such  unpitying,  unrelenting  rigour  i 
Pour  is  the  love,  that  rather  than  give  up 
A  little  pride,  a  little  formal  pride. 
The  breath  of  vanity  !  can  bear  to  see 
The  man,  whose  heart  was  once  so  dear  to  thine, 
By  many  a  tender  vow  so  mix'd  together, 
A  prey  to  anguish,  fury  and  distraction  ! — 
Thou  canst  not  surely  make  me  such  a  wretch. 
Thou  canst  not,  Sigismunda  ! — Yet  relent, 

0  save  us  yet  ! — Ilodolpho,  with  my  guards, 
Waits  in  the  garden — Let  us  seize  the  moments 
We  ne'er  may  have  again — With  moi-e  than  power 

1  will  assert  thee  mine,  with  fairest  honour. 

The  world  shall  even  approve  ;  each  honest  bosom 
Swell  with  a  kindred  joy  to  see  us  happy. 

Siffis.  The  world  approve  !     What  is  the  world 
to  me  ? 

The  conscious  mind  is  its  own  awf-.il  world. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  if  thou  wer<^  not  a  king, 
I  know  not,  Tancred,  what  I  might  have  done. 
Then,  then,  my  conduct,  sanctified  by  love. 
Could  not  be  decm'd,  by  the  severest  judge. 
The  mean  effect  of  interest  or  ambition. 
But  now  not  all  my  partial  heart  can  plead, 
Shall  ever  shake  the  unalterable  dictates 
That  tjTannise  my  bi-east. 

Tan.  'Tis  well — no  more — 

I  yield  me  to  my  fate — Yes,  yes,  inhuman  ! 
Since  thy  barbarian  heart  is  steel'd  by  pride. 
Shut  up  to  love  and  pity,  here  behold  me 
Cast  on  the  ground,  a  vile  and  .abject  wretch ! 
Lost  to  all  cares,  all  dignities,  all  duties  ! 
Here  will  I  grow,  breathe  out  my  faithful  soul. 
Here  at  thy  feet — Death,  death  alone  shall  part  us! 


Siffis.  Have  you  then  vow'd  to  drive  me  to  per« 

dition  1 
What  can  I  more  ? — Yes,  Tancred  !  once  again 
I  will  forget  the  dignity  my  station 
Commands  me  to  sustain — for  the  last  time 
Will  tell  thee,  that  I  fear,  no  ties,  no  duty, 
Can  ever  I'oot  thee  from  my  hapless  bosom. 
O  leave  me  !  fly  me  i  wei'e  it  but  in  pity  ! 
To  see  what  once  we  tenderly  have  loved, 
Cut  off  from  every  hope — cut  oft'  for  ever  ! 
Is  pain  thy  genei'osity  should  spare  me. 
Then  rise,  my  lord  ;  and  if  you  truly  love  me  ; 
If  you  respect  my  honour, — nay,  my  peace; 
Retire  !  for  though  the  emotions  of  my  heart 
Can  ne'er  alarm  my  virtue  ;  yet,  alas  ! 
They  tear  it  so,  they  pierce  it  with  such  anguish — 
Oh, "'tis  too  much  ! — I  cannot  bear  the  conflict ! 


SCENE  vir. 
Tancred,  Osmond,  Sigis.mind.^. 
Osm.  (enterinff.)  Turn,  tyrant',  turn  !  andanswer 
to  my  honour. 
For  this  thy  base  insuff'erable  outrage  ! 

Tan.  Isolent  traitor  !  think  not  to  escape 
Thyself  my  vengeance  !       iThcij  figid.    Osmosd  falls. 
Sigis.  Help  here  !  help  ! — 0  Heavens  ! 

[Throwiny  hcrsdfdown  by  him. 
Alas  !  my  lord,  what  meant  your  headlong  rage  I 
That  faitii,  which  I  this  day  upon  the  altar. 
To  you  devoted,  is  unblemish'd,  pure, 
As  vestal  truth  ;  was  resolutely  yours, 
Beyond  the  i)Ower  of  aught  on  earth  to  shake  it. 

Osm.  Perttdious  woman  !  die  ! 

[ShorteniDp  his  sicord,  he  pliiiiycs  it  into  her  breast. 
And  to  the  grave 
Attend  a  husband,  yet  but  half  avenged  ? 

Tan.  O  horror  !  horror  !  execrable  villain  ! 
Osm.  And,  tyrant !  thou  ! — Thou  shalt  not  o'er 
my  tomb 
Exult — 'Tis  well — 'Tis  great  ; — I  die  content  ! — 

[Dies. 


SCENE  VIIT. 

Tancred,  Siffredi,  Kodolpho,  Sigismunda,  Laura. 

Tancked,  (Throtvinp  himself  down  Iji  Sigi.s.munda.) 

Quick  !  here  !  bring  aid  ! — All  in  Palermo  bring 

Whose  skill  can  save  her  ! — Ah  !  that  gentle  bosom 

Pours  fast  the  streams  of  life. 

Siffis.  AH  aid  is  vain, 

I  feel  the  powerful  hand  of  death  upon  me — 
But,  oh  !  it  sheds  a  sweetness  through  my  fate. 
That  I  am  thine  again  ;  and  without  blame. 
May  in  my  Tancred's  arms  resign  my  soul  ! 

Tan.   Oh,  death  is  in  that  voice  !  so  gently  mild, 
So  sadly  sweet,  as  mixes  even  with  mine 
The  tears  of  hovering  angels  ! — Mine  again  [ — 
And  is  it  thus  the  cruel  fates  have  join'd  us  ; 
Are  these  the  horrid  nuptials  they  prq)a)^> 
For  love  like  ours  ?  Is  virtue  thus  rewardea  f 
Let  not  my  impious  rage  accuse  just  He.-\v«,-n  i 
Thou,  Tancred  !  Thou  !  hast  murder'd  Sigisrauudal 
That  furious  man  was  but  the  tool  of  fate, 
I,  I  the  cause  !— But  I  will  do  thee  justice 
(Jn  this  deaf  heart  !  that  to  thy  tender  wisdom 
Refused  an  ear — Yes,  death  shall  soon  unite  us  ! 
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Sigis.  Live,  live,  my  Tancred  !— Let  my  death 
suffice 
To  exjjiate  all  tli'it  iiay  have  hcen  amiss. 
May  it  apjjcasc  tlie  fates,  avert  their  fury 
From  thy  propitious  reign  !  Meantime,  of  me 
And  of  tiiy  glory  mindful,  live,  I  charge  thee, 
To  guard  our  friVn(ls,and  make  thy  people  liappy — 
[O^jserving  Sikfrf.di  fixed  in  astonishymnt  aint  prii-f. 

:My  father  ! Oh  !  how  shall  I  lift  my  eyes 

To  tlice,  my  sinking  father  ! 

Si^_         '                                 Awful  Heaven  ! 
I  an'i  ehastiscd My  dearest  child  ! 

Si(;is.  Where  am  1  I 

A  feai-ful  dnrkness  closes  all  around — 
My  friends  !   We  nee<ls  must  part — I  must  obey 
The  imperious  call— Farewell,  my  Laura  !  cherish 
My  poor  atHictcd  father's  age — Rodolpho, 
Now  is  the  time  to  wateh  the  unhappy  king, 
With  all  the  care  and  tenderness  of  frieiulship — 

0  my  ilear  father  !   liow'd  beneath  the  weight 
Of  aL'e  and  gi-ief — the  vietin\  even  of  virtue, 
Keceive  my  last  adieu  '—Where  art  then,  Tan- 
cred ? 

Give  me  thy  hand— Ihit,  ah  ! — it  cannot  save  me 
From  the  dire  king  of  terrors,  whose  cold  power 
Creeps  o'er  my  heart Oh  ! 

Tim.  How  these  pangs  distract  me  ! 

31i,lift  thy  gracious  eyes  !— —Thou  leavest  me  then; 
Thou  leavest  me,  Sigismunda  ! 

Si(/is.  "  Yet  a  moment — 

1  had,  my  Tanered,  sometliing  more  to  say — 

Yes but  thy  love  and  tenderness  for  me 

Sure  makes  it  needless — Harbour  no  resentment 
Against  my  father  ;  venerate  his  zeal, 

That  acted  from  a  i)rinciple  of  goodness, 
From  faithful  love  to  thee — Live  and  maintain 
I\Iy  innocence  imbalm'd,  with  holiest  care 

Preserve  my  spotless  memory  I 1  die — 

Eternal  Mercy  take  my  trembling  soul  ! 
Oh  !  'tis  the  only  sting  of  death  to  part 
From    those  we   love — from   thee — farewell,   my 
Tanered  I  iDies. 

Tan.  Thus  then  ! 

\_llliinfi  to  his  sword,  is  held  lij  Uodolpuo. 

Rod.  Hold  !  hold  !  my  lord  ! — Have  you  forgot 
Your  Sigismunda's  last  re(iuest  already  \ 

Tan.  Off  1  set  me  free  !    Think  not  to  bind  me 
down. 
With  barbarous  friendship,  to  the  rack  of  life  I 
What  hand  can  shut  the  thousand  thousand  gates, 
AVhieh  death  still  opens  to  the  woes  of  mortals  I — 
I  shall  find  means — No  power  in  earth  or  heaven 
Can  force  me  to  endure  the  hateful  light. 
Thus  robb'd  of  all  that  lent  it  joy  and  sweetness  ! 


Off !  traitors  !  off !  or  my  distracted  soul 
Will  buret  indignant  froui  this  jail  of  nature, 
To  where  she  beckons  yonder — No,  mild  seraph  I 

Point  not  to  life 1  cannot  linger  here, 

Cut  off  from  thee,  the  miserable  pity. 

The  scorn  of  human  kind  ! A  trampled  king  ! 

Who  let  his  mean  poor-hearted  love,  one  moment, 
To  coward  prudence  stoop  ;  who  made  it  not 
The  first  undoubting  action  of  his  reign. 
To  snatch  thee  to  his  throne,  and  there  to  shield 

thee. 

Thy  helpless  bosom  from  a  rufiian's  fury  ! 

O  shame  !   O  agony  !  O  the  fell  stings 

Of  late,  of  vain  repentance  ! Ha  !  my  brain 

Is  all  on  fire  !  a  wild  abyss  of  thouglit  ! 
The  infernal  world  discloses  !     See  !  behold  him  ! 
Lo  1  with  fierce  smiles  he  shakes  the  bloody  steel. 
And  mocks    my  feeble  tears  !  — Hence  !   quickly, 

hence ! 
Spurn  his  vile  carcass  !  give  it  to  the  dogs  ! 
pjxpose  it  to  the  winds  and  screaming  ravens  ! 
Or  hurl  it  down  that  fiery  steep  to  hell, 

There  with  his  soul  to  toss  in  flames  for  ever  ! 1 

Ah,  impotence  of  rage  ! — What  am  I  ?  where  \ 
Sad,  silent,  all  ?     The  forms  of  dumb  despair. 
Around  som  j  mournful  tomb  !     What  do  I  see  't 
This  soft  abode  of  innocence  and  love 

Turn'd  to  the  house  of  death !  a  place  of  horror! ■ 

Ah  !  that  poor  corse  !  pale  !  pale  ■  deform'd  witV 

murder  ! 
Is  that  my  Sigismunda  ? 

{Tltroivinrj  himscJf  dowv  h'j  her. 

Sif.  (after  a   pathetic  pause.,   looking    on  the 
scene  before  him.)  Have  I  lived 

To  these  enfeebled  years,  by  Heaven  reserved 

To  bo  a  dreadful  monument  of  justice  ! 

Rodolpho,  raise  the  king,  and  bear  him  hence 
From  this  distracting  scene  of  blood  and  death, 
Alas  !  I  dare  not  give  him  my  assistance  ; 
My  care  would  only  more  inflame  his  rage. 

Behold  the  fatal  work  of  my  dark  hand. 
That  l)y  rude  force  the  passions  would  conmiand, 
That    ruthless   sought   to    root    them    from    thf 

breast ; 
They  may  be  ruled,  but  will  not  be  opprost. 
Taught  hence,  ye  parents,  who  from  nature  stray 
And  the  great  ties  of  social  life  betray ; 
Ne'er  with  your  children  act  a  tyrant's  part  : 
'Tis  yours  to  guide,  not  violate  the  heart  : 
Ye  vainly  wise  who  o'er  mankind  preside, 
Behold  my  righteous  woes,  and  drop  your  pride  I 
Keep  virtue's  simple  path  before  your  eyes, 
Nor  think  from  evil  good  can  ever  rise. 
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EPILOGUE. 


Ceamm'd  to  the  throat  with  wholesome  moral  stuff, 

Alas  !  poor  audience  !  you  have  had  enough. 

Was  ever  hapless  heroine  of  a  play 

In  such  a  piteous  plight  as  ours  to-day  ? 

Was  ever  woman  so  by  love  betray'd  ? 

Match'd  with  two  husbands,  and  yet — die  a  maid. 

But  bless  me  !— hold — What  sounds  are  these  I  hear ! 

I  see  the  Tragic  JIuse  herself  appear. 


The  back-scene  opens,  and  discovers  a  romantic  sylvan  landscape ;  from  which  Jlrs.  Gibber,  In  tiu 
<3harscter  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  advances  slowly  to  music,  and  speaks  the  following  lines : 

Hence  with  your  flippant  epilogue,  that  tries 
To  wipe  the  virtuous  tear  from  British  eyes  ; 
That  dares  my  mortal  tragic  scene  profane, 
With  strains — at  best,  unsuiting,  light  and  vain. 
Hence  from  the  pure  unsullied  beams  that  play 
In  yon  fair  eyes  where  virtue  shines — Away  ! 

Britons,  to  you  from  chaste  Castalian  groves, 
Wliere  dwell  the  tender,  oft  unhappy  loves  ; 
Where  shades  of  heroes  roam,  each  mighty  name. 
And  court  my  aid  to  rise  again  to  fame  ; 
To  you  I  come,  to  freedom's  noblest  seat, 
And  in  Britannia  fix  my  last  retreat. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  I  watch'd  the  public  weal; 
The  purple  tyrant  trembled  at  my  steel  : 
Nor  did  I  less  o'er  private  sorrows  reign, 
And  mend  the  melting  heart  with  softer  pain. 
On  France  and  You  then  rose  my  brightening  star. 
With  social  ray      ""he  arts  are  ne'er  at  war. 
(ih,  as  your  fire  and  genius  stronger  blaze, 
As  yours  are  generous  freedom's  bolder  lays, 
Let  not  the  Gallic  taste  leave  yours  behind, 
In  decent  manners  and  in  life  refined  ; 
Banish  the  motley  mode,  to  tag  low  verse, 
The  laughing  ballad  to  the  mournful  hearse. 
When  through  five  acts  your  hearts  have  learnt  to  glow, 
Touch'd  with  the  sacred  force  of  honest  woe ; 
O  keep  the  dear  impression  on  your  breast, 
Nor  idJy  lose  it  for  a  wretched  jest. 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Caii'S  Makcius  Coriolamus. 

A-mus  TuLLrs,  General  of  the  Volscian  army. 

Galesus,  one  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Volscian  States 

attending  the  camp. 
The  other  Deputies  of  the  Volscian  States. 
VoLusius,  one  of  the  principal  Volscian  (JTiccis. 
Titus,  f reed-man  ofGalesus. 

Roman  Senators,  Priests,  Augurs,  4-c.,  of  the  first  Deputation.    Roman  Ladies  in  the  train  0/ Vbtuwa  and 
VoLUMNiA,  of  the  second  Deputation. 
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Deputation  from  Rome  to  Coriolanus. 

PosTHUMus  CoMiNius,  a  Consxtlar  Senator,  one  of 
the  Deputation,  and  who  had  been  the  Koman 
General  at  the  taking  ofCoi-ioli. 
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Volscian  Officers,  Lictors,  Soldiers,  ^c. 


Scene.— T/ifi  Volscian  Camp. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 
Tlie  Volscian  Camp. 

Attius  Tullus,  Volusius. 

Vol.  Whence  is  it,  Tullus,  that  our  arms  are 
Here  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  state  ?  [stopp'd 
Why  sleeps  that  spirit  wliose  heroic  ardour 
Urged  you  to  break  the  truce,  and  pour'd  our  host, 
From  all  the  united  cantons  of  the  Volsci, 
On  their  unguarded  frontier  ?     Such  designs 
Brook  not  an  hour's  delay  ;  their  wliole  success 
Depends  on  instant  vigorous  execution. 

Tul.   Volusius,  I  approve  thy  bravo  impatience  : 
And  will  to  thee,  in  confidence  of  friendship. 
Disclose  my  secret  soul.     Thou  know'st  Galesus, 
Whose  freedom  Caius  Marcius,  once  his  guest. 
Of  all  the  spoil  of  sack'd  Corioli, 
Alone  demanded  ;  and  who  thence  to  Rome, 
From  gratitude  and  friendsjiip,  follow'd  jNlarcius  ; 
Whence  lately  to  our  Antiuni  he  return'd. 
With  overtures  of  peace  proposed  by  Rome. 

Vol.  I  know  him  well  ;  an  antiquated  sage 
Of  that  romantic  scliool  Pythagoras 
Establish'd  liere  on  our  Hesperian  shore  ; 
Whoso  gentle  dictates  only  serve  to  tame 
Enfeebled  mortals  into  slaves. 


Tul.  Galesus 

Doubtless  possesses  many  civil  virtues  ; 
Is  gentle,  good  ;  for  rectitude  of  heart 
And  innocence  of  life  by  all  revered. 

Vol.  Pardon  mo,  Tullus,  if  my  faithful  bluntnesa 
Deems  you  too  liberal  in  his  praise.     In  jreace 
Such  may  perhaps  do  well,  when  pratuig  rules 
An  idle  world  ;  but  in  tempestuous  times 
They  arc  stark  naught,  these  visionary  statesmen, 
Fit  rulers  only  for  their  golden  age. 
The  rugged  genius  of  rapacious  Rome 
For  other  men,  and  other  counsels,  calls. 

Tul.  Your  thoughts  are  mine — I  only  meant  to 
tell  thee 
The  part  he  bears  in  this  ill-timed  delay. 

Soon  as  our  gather'd  armymarch'd  from  Antium, 
The  Roman  senate,  whose  attentive  caution 
Watch'd  all  our  motions,  took  at  once  the  alarm  I 
And  sent  a  herald,  ere  we  pass'd  their  borders, 
With  formal  ceremony,  to  demand 
The  cause  of  our  approach. — Had  I  l)een  master, 
I  would  have  answer'd  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 
But  this  Galesus,  who  attends  our  camp 
Among  the  Volscian  deputies,  so  pleaded 
The  laws  of  nations,  made  such  loud  complaints 
Against  the  Infi-actiou  of  the  public  faith, 
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So  teazed  us  with  the  pedantry  of  states, 
That  I  was  forced,  unwilling,  to  permit 
His  freedman,  Titus,  to  be  sent  to  Rome 
With  our  demands.     If  these  the  senate  grants. 
We  then  arc  in  the  toils  of  peace  entangled. 
In  spite  of  all  my  effurts  to  avoid  them. 

Vol.  Oh, 'tis  a  wild  ehinier?  !  Peace  with  Rome ! 
Dream  not  of  that,  unless  the  Volscian  courage 
Is  quite  subdued,  and  only  seeks  to  gild 
A  vile  submission  with  that  specious  name. 
Learn  wisdom  from  .your  neighbours.    Peace  with 

Rome 
I  I.-.sqiK-ird  the  Latiiies,  tamed  their  free-born  spirit. 
And  bv  her  frier.dship  lionour'd  them  with  chains. 
Till.  She  ne"er  will  grant  it  on  the  just  conditions 
I  now  have  l)rought  tlse  Volsci  to  demand  : 
The  restitution  of  our  eonquer'd  cities. 
And  fair  alliance  upon  equal  terms. 
I  know  the  Roman  insolence  will  scorn 
To  yield  to  this  :  and  Titus  must  return, 
Within  three  days,  the  longest  term  allow'd  him  ; 
(Jf  which  the  third  is  near  elapsed  already. 
Then  even  Galesus  will  not  dare  to  stop  us 
With  superstitious  forms,  and  solemn  trifles, 
From  letting  loose  the  unbridled  rage  of  war 
Against  those  hated  tyrants  of  Hesperia. 

Vol.  Thanks  to  the  gods  !  my  sword  will  then  be 
Then,  poor  Corioli  !  thy  bleeding  wounds,      [free. 
Thy  treasures  sack'd,  thy  captivated  matrons. 
Shall  amply  be  revenged  by  thy  Volusius  ; 
Then,  Tullus,  from  the  lofty  brows  of  Marcius 
Thou  niayst  regain  the  wreatbshis  conquering  hand. 
By  partial  fortune  aided,  tore  from  thine. 

"  Tul.  0  my  Volusius  !  thou,  who  art  a  soldier, 
A  tried  and  brave  one  too,  say,  in  thy  heart 
Dost  thou  not  scorn  me  ?  thou  who  saw'st  me  bend 
Beneath  the  half-spent  thunder  of  a  foe. 
Warm  from  the  conquest  of  Corioli, 
Which,  rushing  furious  in  with  those  whose  sally 
He  had  repell'd,  he  seized  almost  alone, 
And  gave  to  fire  and  sword.     Yet  thence  he  flew 
Scorning  the  plunder  of  our  richest  city. 
His  wounds  undress'd,  without  a  moment's  respite, 
To  where  our  armies  on  the  fearful  edge 
Of  battle  stood  ;  and,  asking  of  the  consul 
To  be  opposed  to  me,  with  mighty  rage, 
Resistless,  bore  us  down. 

Vol.  True  valour,  Tullus, 

Lies  in  the  mind,  the  never-yielding  purpose, 
Nor  owns  the  blind  award  of  giddy  fortune. 

Tul.  jMy  soul,  my  friend,  my  soul  is  all  on  fire  ! 
Thirst  of  revenge  consumes  me  !  the  revenge 
Of  generous  emulation,  not  of  hatred. 
This  happy  Roman,  this  proud  Marcius  haunts  me. 
Each  troubled  night  when  slaves  and  captives  sleep. 
Forgetful  of  their  chains,  I,  in  my  dreams. 
Anew  am  vanquish'd  ;  and,  beneath  the  sword 
With  horror  sinking,  feel  a  tenfold  death. 
The  death  of  lumcuir.     But  I  will  redeem- 
Yes,  Marcius,  I  will  yet  redeem  my  fame. 
To  face  thee  once  again  is  the  great  purpose 
For  which  alone  I  live — Till  then  how  slow,   [me, 
IIow  tedious  lags  the  time  !  while  shame  corrodes 
With  many  a  bitter  thought  ;  and  injured  honour 
Sick  and  desponding  preys  upon  itself. 

Vol.  It  fast  appi-oaches  now,  the  hour  of  ven- 
geance, 
To  this  famed  land,  to  ancient  Latium  due. 
Cnbalanced  Rome,  at  variance  with  herself. 
To  order  lost,  in  deep  and  hot  commotion, 


Stands  on  the  dangerous  point  of  civil  war  ; 
Her  haughty  nobles,  and  seditious  commons 
Reviling,  fearing,  hating  one  another  ; 
While,  on  our  part,  all  wears  a  prosperous  face  ; 
Our  troops  united,  numerous,  high  in  spirit. 
As  if  their  general's  soul  inform'd  them  all. 
0  long-expected  day  ! 

Tul.  Go,  brave  Volusius, 

Go  breathe  thy  ardour  into  every  breast, 
That  when  the  Volscian  envoy  shall  return. 
Whom  ere  the  close  of  evening  I  expect, 
One  spirit  may  unite  us  in  the  cause 
Of  generous  freedom,  and  our  native  rights. 
So  long  oppress'd  by  Rome's  encroaching  power. 


SCENE  II. 

Tul.  {alone.)  Galesus  said  that  Marcius  standa 
for  consul. 
Oh  favour  thou  his  suit,  propitious  Jove  ! 
That  I  may  brave  him  at  his  army's  head. 
In  all  the  majesty  of  sovereign  pov/er  1 
That  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  may  rest 
On  us  alone,  and  prove  by  its  decision, 
Which  of  the  two  is  worthiest  to  command • 


SCENE  III. 

Tullus,  Officer. 

Tul.  Ha  !  why  this  haste  ?  you  look  alarm'd. 

Off.  ^ly  ^o^*^> 

One  of  exalted  port,  his  visage  hid, 
Has  placed  himself  upon  your  sacred  hearth. 
Beneath  the  dread  protection  of  your  Lares  ; 
And  sits  majestic  there  in  solemn  silence. 

Tul.  Did  you  not  ask  him  who,  and  what  he  was  ? 

Off.  My  lord,  I  could  not  speak;  I  felt  .appall'd, 
As  if  the  presence  of  some  god  had  struck  me. 

Tul.  Come,  dastard  !  let  me  find  this  man  of 
terrors. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  back-scene  opens  and  dUcovers  CoKiOLANrs  as  described 

above. 

CoRioLANus,  Tullus. 

Tul.  (nfter  some  silence.)  Illustrious  stranger — 
for  thy  high  demeanour 
Bespeaks  thee  such — who  art  thou  ? 

Cor.  (risina  and   unmiijling  his  face.)    Viev 
me,  Tullus—  {J/icr  some  pause. 

Dost  thou  not  know  me  ? 

Tul.  No.     That  noble  front 

I  never  saw  before.     What  is  thy  name  '; 

Cor.  Does  not  the  secret  voice  of  hostile  instinc', 
Does  not  thy  swelling  heart  declare  me  to  thee  ? 

Till.  Gods  !  can  it  be  ? — 

Cor.  Yes.     1  am  Cains  Marcius  ; 

Known  to  thy  smarting  country  by  the  r.ame 
Of  Coriolanus.     Tliat  alone  is  le't  me, 
That  empty  name,  for  all  ray  toils,  my  service, 
The  blood  "which  I  have  shed  f<u-  thankless  Rome. 
Behold  me  banish'd  thence,  a  victim  yielded 
By  her  weak  nobles  to  the  maddening  rabble. 
I  seek  revenge.     Thoa  niayst  employ  my  sword. 
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With  keener  edge,  with  heavier  force  against  her, 
Than  e'er  it  fell  upon  the  Volscian  nation. 
But  if  thou,  TuUus,  dost  refuse  me  this. 
The  only  wish  of  my  collected  heart. 
Where  every  passion  in  one  hurning  point 
Concentres,  give  mc  death  :  death  from  thy  hand 
I  sure  have  well  deserved — Nor  shall  I  bludi 
To  take  or  life  or  death  from  Attius  TuUus. 

Tul.  OCaiusMarcius!  in  this  one  short  moment, 
That  wo  have  friendly  talk'd,  my  ravish'd  heart 
Has  undergone  a  great,  a  wondrous  change. 
I  ever  held  thee  in  my  best  esteem  ; 
But  this  heroic  confidence  has  won  mc, 
Stamp'd  me  at  once  th>-  friend.     I  were  indeed 
A  wretch  as  mean  as  this  thy  trust  is  noble. 
Could  I  refuse  thee  thy  demand — Yes,  jMarcius  ! 
Thod  haot  thy  wish  !  take  half  of  my  command  : 
If  that  be  not  enough,  then  take  the  whole. 
We  have,  my  friend,  a  gallant  force  on  foot, 
An  army,  Marcius,  fit  to  follow  thee. 
Go  lead  them  on,  and  take  thy  full  revenge. 
All  should  unite  to  punish  the  ungrateful  ; 
Ingratitude  is  treason  to  mankind. 

Cor.  {embracing  lihn.)    Thus,  generous  TuUus, 
take  a  soldier's  thanks, 

Who  is  not  ])ractised  in  the  gloss  of  words 

Thoa  friend  in  deed  !    friend  to  my  cause,  my 
quaiTel  1 


Friend  to  the  darling  passion  of  my  soul  ! 

All  else  I  set  at  nought  ! — Innnortal  gods  ! 

I  am  new-made,  and  wonder  at  myself! 

A  little  while  ago,  and  I  was  nothing  ; 

A  powerless  reptile,  crawling  on  the  earth, 

Cursed  with  a  soul  that  restless  wish'd  to  wield 

The  bolts  of  Jove  !  I  dwelt  in  Erebus, 

I  wander'd  through  the  liopeless  gloom  of  hell. 

Stung  with  I'cvcnge,  tormented  by  the  furies  ! 

Now,  Tullus,  like  a  god,  you  draw  me  thence, 

Throne  me  amidst  the  skies,  with  tempest  charged, 

And  put  the  ready  thunder  in  my  hand  ! 

Tul.  What  I  have  promised,  Marcius,  I  will  do. 
Within  an  hour  at  farthest  we  expect 
The  freedman  of  Galesus  back  from  Rome, 
Who  can'ied  to  the  senate  our  demands. 
Their  answer  will,  I  doubt  not,  end  the  truce, 
And  instant  draw  our  angry  swords  against  them. 
Till  then  retire  within  my  inmost  tent. 
Unknown  to  all  but  me,  that  when  our  chiefs 
Meet  in  full  council  to  declare  for  war, 
I  may  produce  thee  to  their  wondering  eyes, 
As  if  descended  from  avenging  Heaven 
To  humble  lofty  Rome,  and  teach  her  justice. 

Cor.  To  thy  direction,  Tullus,  I  resign 
My  future  life:  my  fate  is  in  thy  hands  ; 
And,  if  I  judge  aright,  the  fate  of  Rome. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I. 
GALEsrs,  Titus. 


Gal.  Indeed  !  my   Titus,   I   had    hopes    tliut 
Rome, 
Vext  as  she  is  with  her  domestic  broils. 
Her  frontier  wealc,  her  armies  unprepared. 
Might  have  complied  with  our  demands, and  given 
The  same  alliance  granted  to  the  Latines.  [us 

Tit.  The  senate  scarce  would  hear  the  terms  I 
offer'd ; 
But  order'd  me  to  bear  this  answer  back: 
"  If  first  the  Volsci  take  up  arms,  the  Romans 
Will  be  the  last  to  lay  them  down." 

Gal.  Alas ! 

This  answer  seals  the  doom  of  many  a  wretch. 
Unchain'd  Bellona  from  her  temj)le  rushes. 
With  all  the  crimes  and  vices  in  her  train. 
Earth  fades  at  her  apiiroaeh.     To  rural  peace. 
Fair  plenty,  and  the  social  joy  of  cities, 
Soon  will  succeed  rage,  rapine,  devasta,tii)n. 
Each  cruel  horror  sanctified  by  names. 
O  mortals  !  mortals  !  when  will  you,  content 
With  nature's  bounty,  that  in  fuller  How, 
Still  as  your  labours  oj)en  more  its  sources, 
Abundant  gushes  o'er  the  happy  world  ; 
When  will  you  banish  violence  and  outrage, 
To  dwell  with  beasts  of  ])rey  in  woods  and  deserts? 

Tit.  Never  till  Rom«;  shall  change- licr  conquer- 
ing maxims. 

Gal.  Her  haughty  sjiirit  now  will  soar  beyond 
Its  usual  pitch,  upborne  by  Cains  Marcius. 
Stands  he  not  for  the  consulate  1 

Tit.  He  did ; 

But  is  no  more  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

Gal.  What  nvean'st  thou,  Titus  1 


Marcius  is  from  Roma 


Tit. 

Banish'd  for  ever. 

Gal.  0  immortal  powers  ! 

On  what  pretence  could  they  to  exile  doom 
Their  wisest  captain,  and  their  bravest  soldier  ? 
Nor  less  renown'd  for  piety,  for  justice. 
An  uncoi'rupted  heart,  and  purest  mannere. 

Tit.   The    charge    against    him    was    entirely 
groundless, 
What  not  his  enemies  themselves  believed, 
Affecting  of  tyi'annic  power  in  Rome. 
His  real  crime  was  only  some  hot  words, 
Struck  from  his  fiery  temper,  in  the  senate, 
Against  those  factious  ministers  of  discord, 
Tlie  tribunes  of  the  people.     They  to  rage. 
And  frantic  fury,  roused  the  wad  plebeians  ; 
By  whom  supported  in  their  bold  attempt, 
Tliey  durst  ])resume  to  sunnnon  to  the  bar 
Of  an  enraged  and  partial  populace. 
The  most  illustrious  senator  of  Rome. 
To  this  the  nobles  yielded — and,  with  liis. 
Gave  uj)  their  own  and  children's  rights  for  ever. 

Gal.  Oh,  shameful  weakness  in  a  Roman  senatCj 
So  much  renown'd  for  firmness  1  yet  my  Titus, 
Spite  of  my  love  to  Marcius,  I  must  own  it, 
The  vigorous  soil  whence  his  heroic  virtues 
Luxuriant  rise,  if  not  with  careful  hand 
Severely  weeded,  teems  with  imperfections. 
His  lofty  spirit  brooks  no  opposition. 
His  rage,  if  once  offended,  knows  no  bounds. 
He  deems  plebeian,  with  patrician  blood 
Compared,  the  creatures  of  a  lower  species. 
Mere  menial  hands  by  nature  meant  to  serve  hiiQ. 

Tit.   It  was  this  high  patrician  pride  undid  him. 
The  furious  people  triumph'd  in  his  ruin, 
As  il  they  had  expell'd  another  Tarquia  : 
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While,  like  a  captive  train,  the  vanquish'd  nobles 
Hung  their  dejected  heads  in  silent  shame. 
Alarcius  alone  seeni'd  nnconcern'd  ;  though  deep 
The  latent  tempest  boil'd  within  his  breast, 
Choked  up  and  smother'd  with  excessive  rage. 
GaJ.  You  were  his  guest  at  Rome ,  aud  therefore, 
Titus. 
Might  on  this  sad  occasion  be  permitted 
To  join  your  tears  with  his  domestic  friends. 
Saw  you  that  moving  scene  \ 

Xit.  I  did,  Galesus. 

I  follow'd  Marcius  home — His  mother,  there, 
Veturia,  the  most  venerable  matron 
These  eyes  have  e'er  beheld,  and  soft  Volumnia, 
His  lovely  virtuous  wife,  amidst  his  children,  _ 
Spread  on  the  ground,  lay  lost  in  dumb  despair. 
He  swelling  stood  a  while,  and  could  not  speak, 
The  affronted  hero  struggling  with  the  man  ; 
Then  thus  at  last  he  broke  the  gloomy  silence  : 
"  'Tis  done.     The  guilty  sentence  is  pronounced. 
Ungrateful  Rome  has  cast  me  from  her  bosom. 
Support  this  blow  with  fortitude  and  courage. 
As  it  becomes  two  generous  Roman  matrons: 
I  recommend  my  children  to  your  care. 
Farewell.     I  go,' I  quit,  without  regret, 
A  city  grown  an  enemy  to  virtue." 

Gal.  Oh,  godlike    Marcius !    oh,    unconquer'd 
strength 
And  dignity  of  mind  !    How  much  superior 
Is  such  a  soul  to  all  the  power  of  fortune  ! 

Tit.  This  said,  he  sternly  tried  to  break  away  : 
When,  holding  in  his  hand  his  eldest  son, 
Veturia  follow'd  ;  while  the  poor  Volumnia, 
All  drown'd  in  tears,  and  bearing  in  one  arm 
Their  youngest,  yet  an  infant,  with  the  other 
Hung  clinging  at  his  knees — he  turning  to  them, 
Half  soften'd,  half  severe,  breathed  from  his  soul 
These  broken  accents —  "  Cease  your  vain  com- 
plaints, 
Mother,  you  have  no  more  a  son  ;  and  thou. 
Thou  best  of  women  !  thou,  my  dear  Volumnia  ! 
No  more  a  husband." — rierced  with  these  dire 

words 
Volumnia  lifeless  sunk  :  and  off  he  flung, 
With  wild  precipitation. 

Gal.  Thy  sad  tale 

Blinds  my  old  eyes  with  tears— But  whither,  tell 
O  whither,  Titus,  bent  he  then  his  course  ?      [me, 
Tit.   Where  the  blind  genius  of  regardless  rage 
And  desperation  led.     On  to  the  gate 
Capena  call'd,  attended  by  the  nobles, 
He  stalk'd  in  sullen  majesty  along  ; 
Nor  deign'd  a  word.      A  godlike  virtuous  anger_ 
Beam'd  through  his  features,  and  sublimed  his  air. 
With  downcast  eyes  he  walk'd  ;  or,  if  aside 
He  chanced  to  look,  each  look  was  great  reproach. 
Thus  in  emphatic  silence,  that  made  words 
Void  and  insipid  all,  he  parted  from  them, 
The  day  preceding  my  return  from  Rome  ; 
Nor  has  been  heard  of  since,  lost  in  the  abyss 
Of  his  own  woes. 

Gal.  0  Marcius,  noble  Marcius  ! 

How  shall  my  friendship  succour  thy  distress? 
Where  shall  I  find  thee  to  partake  thy  sorrows, 
And  make  myself  companion  of  thy  exile  ? 

Bur,  Titus,  we  indulge  discourse  too  long — 
Go,  and  assemble  thou  the  Volscian  cliiefs. 
Whilst  1  repair  to  Tullus,  to  inform. 
And  l)ring  him  to  the  council,  there  to  hear 
The  fatal  answer  thou  hast  brought  from  lloran. 


SCENE  11. 
Changes  to  Tullus's  Tent. 
CoRioi.ANUs,  Tullus. 
Cor.  Forgive  me,  Tullus,  if  I  count  the  momenta 
That  stop  the  purpose  of  thy  noble  kindness. 
And  keep  me  here  confined  in  tame  maction. 
Why  lingers  Titus  ? 

Tvl.  Calm  thy  restless  heart, 

Brave  Marcius  ;  every  minute  I  expect  him. 
Soon  from  the  cloud  that  hides  thee,  shalt  thou  break 
With  double  brightness  ;  soon  thy  fiery  rage 
Shall  wither  all  the  strength  and  pride  of  Rome. 

Cor.  0  righteous  Jove,  protector  of  the  injured! 
If  from  my  earliest  youth,  with  pious  awe, 
I  still  have  reverenced  thy  all-powerful  justice. 
Still  by  her  sacred  dictates  ruled  my  actions  ; 
O  let  that  justice  now  support  my  cause. 
And  arm  my  strong  right-liand  with  all  her  terrors! 
When  that  is  done,  be  life  or  death  my  lot. 
As  thy  almighty  pleasure  shall  determine. 

lEnteran  Officer  to  Tullus. 
OjT.  My  lord,  Galesus  asks  admittance  to  you. 
Marcius,  retire  an  instant,  till  1  hear 
The  business  brings  him  hither — Bid  him  enter. 
lExeunt  Officer  and  Coriolanus. 
[_Entcr  Galesus. 


SCENE   III. 
Tullus,  Galesus. 

Gal.  Tullus,  the  Roman  senate  has  retui-n'd 
No  other  answer,  to  onr  late  demands, 
But  absolute  denial  and  defiance. 

Tul.  It  is  what  I  expected — We  shall  teach  them 
An  humbler  language  soon — Hast  thou  assembled, 
As  I  desired,  the  Volscian  chiefs  in  council  ? 

Gal.  Titus  is  gone  to  summon  their  attendance. 

Till.  It  is  enough;  come  forth,  my  noble  guest' 
And  show  Galesus  how  the  gods  assist  us. 


SCENE  IV 
Coriolanus,  Tullus,  Galesus. 
Gal.  Oh,  my  astonish'd  soul  !  what  do  I  see  ? 
What!  Caius  Marcius!  Caius  Marcius  here. 
Beneath  one  tent  with  Tullus  ! 

Tul.  Ay,  and  more. 

With  Tullus,  now  his  friend  and  fellow-soldier. 
Yes,  thou  shalt  see  him  thundering  at  the  head 
Of  Volscian  armies — he,  who  oft  has  carried 
Destruction  through  their  ranks — Your  leave  a 

moment. 
While  to  our  chiefs  and  fathers  I  announce 
Their  unexpected  guest. 


Cor. 


SCENE  V. 
Coriolanus,  Galesus. 

Thou  good  old  man  1 


Close  let  me  strairx  thee  to  my  faithful  heart, 
Which  now  is  doubly  thine,  united  more 
By  the  protection  wiiich  thy  country  gives  m^ 
Tiian  by  our  former  friendship. 
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(ial.  Strange  event ! 

fib  13  thy  work,  almighty  Providence  ! 
Whose  po\ver,ljeyondthcKtreteh  ofhuman  thought, 
Revolves  the  orhs  of  empire  ;  bids  them  sink 
Deep  in  the  deadening  night  of  thy  disjileasure, 
Or  rise  majestic  o'er  a  wondering  world. 
The  gods  by  thee — I  see  it,  Coriolanus — 
Mean  to  exalt  us,  and  depress  the  llomans. 

Cor.  Galesus,  yes,  the  gods  have  sent  nie  hither; 
Those  rigliteous  gods,  who,  when  vindictive  justice 
Excites  them  to  destroy  a  worthless  people, 
Make  their  own  crimes  and  follies  strike  the  blow. 
Gal.  Cherish  these  thouglits  that  teach  us  what 
we  are, 
And  tame  the  pride  of  man.     There  is  a  power 
Unseen  that  rules  the  illimitable  world, 
Th.nt  guides  its  motions,  from  the  brightest  star. 
To  the  least  dust  of  this  sin-tuintod  mold  ; 
While  man,  who  madly  deems  himself  the  lord 
Of  all,  is  nought  but  weakness  and  dependance. 
This  sacred  truth,  by  sure  experience  taught, 
Thou  must  have  learnt,  when,  wandering  all  alone, 
Each  bird,  each  insect,  flitting  through  the  sky. 

Was  more  sufficient  for  itself  than  thou 

Ah  the  full  image  of  thy  woes  dissolves  me  1 

The  pangs  that  must  liave  torn,  at  partuig  from 

thee, 
Thy  mother  and  thy  wife.     I  cannot  think 
Of  that  sad  scene,  without  some  drops  of  pity  ! 
Cor.  Who   was    it   forced    me    to    that    bitter 
pai-ting  ? 
Who,  in  one  cruel,  hasty  moment,  chased  mo 
From  wife,  from  chililren,  friends,  and  houseliold 

gods, 
Me  !  who  so  often  had  protected  theirs  ? 
Who,  from  the  sacred  city  of  my  fathers, 
Drove  me  with  natu!-e's  conmioners  to  dwell. 
To  lodge  beneath  their  wide  unshelter'd  roof. 
And  at  their  table  feed  ?  O  blast  me,  gods  ! 
With  every  woe  !  debility  of  mind. 
Dishonour,  just  contempt,  and  palsied  weakness. 
If  I  forgive  the  villains  !  yes,  Galesus, 
Yes,  I  will  offer  to  the  powers  of  vengeance 

A  great,  a  glorious  victim — a  whole  city  ! 

Why,  Tullus,  this  delay  ? 

Gal.  May  Coriolanus 

Be  to  the  Volscian  nation,  and  himself, 
The  dread,  the  godlike  instrument  of  justice  ! 
But  let  not  rage  and  vengeance  mix  their  rancour; 
Let  them  not  trouble  with  their  fretful  storm, 
Their  angry  gleams,  that  azure,  where  enthroned 
The  calm  divinity  of  justice  sits. 
And  pities,  while  she  i)unishes.  mankind. 

Cor.  What   saidst  thou  I     What,  against   the 
powers  of  vengeance  ? 
The  gods  gave  honest  anger,  just  revenge. 
To  be  the  awful  guardians  of  the  rights 
And  native  dignity  of  human  kind. 

0  were  it  not  for  them,  the  saucy  world 
Would  grow  a  noisome  nest  of  little  tyrants  ! 
Each  carrion  crow,  on  eagle  merit  perch'd, 
Would  peck  his  eyes  out,  and  the  mongrel  cur 
At  pleasure  bait  the  'ion — N(>,  Galesus, 

1  would  not  rashly,  nor  on  light  occasion, 
"Receive  the  deep  impression  in  mj'  breast ; 
But  when  the  base,  the  brutal  and  unjust. 

Or  worse  than  all,  the  ungrateful,  stamp  it  there  ; 

O  I  will  then,  with  luxury  supreme. 

Enjoy  the  pleasure  of  offended  gods, 

A  righteous,  just  revenge  I — Behold  my  soul. 


i; liter  an  OfEocr. 
Off.  My  lords,  t\w  assembled  chiefs  desire  your 

presence. 
Gal.  Come,  noble  Karcius  ;  let  my  joyful  hand 
Conduct  tiiee  thitliPi— Doubt  not  thy  reeeptiou 
Will  be  proportion'd  to  thy  fame  and  merit. 


SCENE  VI. 

The  back-.fccne  opens,  ami  discovers  the  Deputies  o/theVol- 
sciaii  Stales  assembled  in  council.  They  rise  and  salutt 
CoRioLAN-es ;  then  resume  their  places. 

Cai.ksus,  Tullus,  Coriolanus,  Senators. 
Gal.  Assembled  states,and  captains  of  theVolsci, 
Behold  the  chief  so  much  renown'd  in  war  ; 
Our  once  so  formidable  foe,  but  now 
Our  profler'd  friend  and  soldier — Caius  Mar'cius. 
\st  Sen.  We   give  him  hearty  welcome  from 

our  souls. 
Cor.  Most  noble  chiefs,  and  fathers  of  the  Volscij 
I  need  not  say,  how  by  the  people's  rage, 
And  the  poor  weakness  of  the  timid  nobles, 
1  am  expell'd  from  Rome.     Had  I  confined 
My  wishes  merely  to  a  safe  retreat. 
Some  Latine  city  might  have  given  me  that  ; 
Or  any  nameless  corner.     What  imports  it, 
Where  a  tame  patient  exile  rots  in  silence! 
But,  Volscian  lords,  permit  me  to  declare, 
I  would  at  once  cut  short  my  useless  days. 
Rather  than  be  that  despicable  wretch. 
Who  neither  can  take  vengeance  on  his  foes. 
Nor  serve  his  friends.    That  is  my  temper,  cliieCs, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  merit,  by  my  sword, 
The  asylum  which  I  seek  among  the  Yolsci. 
Rome  is  our  common  foe.     Then  let  us  join 
Our  common  sufferings,  passions,  and  resentments. 
Yes,  though  but  one,  I  bring  so  many  wrongs, 
So  large  a  share  of  powerful  enmity, 
Into  the  war,  as  gives  me  the  presumption. 
To  offer  to  the  Volscian  states  the  alliauce 

Even  of  my  single  arm. 

Till.  That  single  ann 

Is  in  itself  a  numerous  army,  Marcius  ; 
The  Volscians  so  esteem  it — But  proceed. 

Cor.  I  will  not  mention,  Volscian  chiefs,  what 
talent 
The  world  allows  nie  to  possess  in  war  : 
But  be  that  what  it  will,  you  may  employ  it, 
Soldiei",  or  captain,  in  whatever  station 
You  place  me,  I  will  lose  each  drop  of  blood. 
Or  with  this  hand  I'll  fix  the  Volscian  standard 
On  the  proud  towers  of  Capitolian  Jove. 

Till.  Chiefs  of  the  Volscian  league,  I  give  you 
Of  our  new  citizen,  the  noble  Marcius.  [joy 

The  genius  of  the  Volscian  state  has  sent  him, 
Whetted  by  wrongs  into  a  keener  hatred 
Than  that  we  bear  to  Rome.    It  were  contemning, 
With  impious  self-sufficient  arrogance. 
This  bounty  of  the  gods,  not  to  accept, 
With  every  mark  of  honour,  of  his  service. 
I,  Volscians,  I,  even  Attius  Tullus,  give. 
First  of  you  all,  my  voice,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Be  now  received  to  high  command  among  us  ; 
That  instantly  we  do  appoint  nim  general 
Of  half  our  ti'oo))S,  which  here,  with  your  consent] 
I    to    him    yield.  —  Speak,   chiefs,   is    this   yoai 
pleasure  I 
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]  st  Sen.  It  is — We  give  unanimous  consent. 

Till,  {emhraviug  him.)  Marcius,  I  joy  to  call  thee 
And  colleague  in  "this  war.  [my  companion, 

Cor.  By  all  the  gods  ! 

Thou  art  the  generous  victor  of  my  soul ! 
Yes,  Tullus,  I  am  conquer'd  by  thy  virtue. 

Gal.  Though  I  have  oft,   on   great   occasions, 
Beheld  thee  in  the  senate,  and  t'ie  field,     [Tullus, 
Cover'd  with  glory  ;  yet,  I  must  avow, 
I  never  saw  thee  show  such  genuine  greatness, 
Such  true  sublimity  of  soul,  as  now. 
To  scorn  the  all  powerful  charm  of  selfish  passions. 
Chiefly  the  dazzling  pride  of  emulation. 
That  noble  weakness  of  heroic  minds. 
To  sink  thyself  that  thou  mayst  raise  thy  country  ; 
To  put  the  sword  into  thy  rival's  hand, 
And  twine  thy  promised  laurels  round  his  brow — 
O  'tis  a  flight'beyond  the  highest  point 
Of  martial  glory  !  and  what  few  can  reach. 
Go  forth,  ye  chosen  ministers  of  justice  ; 
And  may  that  awful  Power,  whose  secret  hand 
Sways  all  our  passions,  turns  our  partial  views 
All  to  its  own  dread  purposes,  attend  you  ! 


Cor.  I  burn  to  enter  on  the  glorious  task 
You  now  have  mark'd  me  out.     How  slow  the 

time 
To  the  warm  soul,  that,  in  the  very  instant 
It  forms,  would  execute,  a  great  design. 
'Tis  my  advice  we  march  direct  to  Rome  ; 
We  cannot  be  too  quick.     Let  the  first  dawn 
See  us  in  bright  array  before  her  walls. 
Perhaps  when  they  behold  their  exile  there, 
Back'd  by  your  force,  some  conscious  hearts  among 
May  feel  the  alarm  of  guilt.  [them 

Tnl.  I  much  approve 

Of  this  advice.     'Tis  what  I  thought  befoi-e. 
Ere  strcngthen'd,  Marcius,  by  thy  mighty  arm  : 
But  now  'tis  doubly  right.    Here,  Volsciau  chiefs, 
Here  let  our  council  terminate — The  troops 
Have  had  repose  sufficient.     Straight  to  Rome — 
Come,  let  us  urge  our  march  — As  yet  the  stars 
Ride  in  their  middle  watch  ;  we  shall  with  ease 
Reach  it  by  dawn 

Cor.  Yes,  we  have  time — too  much  ! 

Six  tedious  hours  till  morn — But  hence  !  away  ! 
]My  soul  on  fire  anticipates  the  dawn. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. 
CoRioLANus,  TuLi.us,  VoLusius,  TiTus,  wiOt  a  crowd  of 
Volscian  Officers.    Acclamations  behind  Ihe  scenes. 

Cor.  No  more— I  merit  not  this  lavish  praise. 
True,  we  have  driven  the  Roman  legions  back, 
Defeated  and  disgraced — But  what  is  this  I 
Nothing,  ye  Volsci,  nothing  yet  is  done. 
We  but  begin  the  wondrous  leaf  of  story, 
Tha'i  marks  the  Roman  doom.    At  length  it  dawns. 
The  destined  hour,  that  eases  of  their  fears 
The  nations  round,  and  sets  Hcspcria  free. 
Come  on,  my  brave  companions  of  the  war  ! 
Come,  let  us  finish  at  one  mighty  stroke 
This  toil  of  lal)ouring  fate. — We  will,  or  perish  ! 
While,  noble  Tullus,  you  protect  the  camp, 
I,  with  my  troops,  all  men  of  chosen  valour, 
And  well  approved  to-day,  will  storm  the  city. 

Tit.  Beneath  thy  animating  conduct,  ]\Iarcius, 
What  can  the  Volscian  valour  not  perform  ? 
Thy  very  sight  and  voice  subdues  the  Romans. 
When,  lifting  up  your  helm,  you  show'd  your  face, 
That  like  a  comet  glared  destruction  on  them, 
I  saw  their  bravest  vctei-ans  fly  before  thee. 
Their  ancient  spirit  has  with  thee  forsook  them, 
And  ruin  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  walls. 

livter  an  OfScer,  ii'7io  atidr.esses  himself  to  CoRtoi.ANi  s. 
Of)'.  My  lord,  a  herald  is  arrived  from  Rome, 
To  say,  a  deputation  from  the  senate, 
Attended  by  the  ministers  of  Heaven, 
A  venerable  train  of  jn-iests  and  flamens. 
Is  on  the  way,  addre««'d  to  you. 

Cor.  To  me  ! 

What  can  this  message  mean  !  Stand  to  yotir  arms, 
Ye  Volscian  troops  :  and  let  these  Rom.ans  puss 
Betwixt  the  lowering  frown  of  double  files. 
What  !  do  they  think  me  such  a  milky  boy, 
To  pay  my  vengeance  with  a  few  soft  words  ? 
Come,  fellow  soldiers,  Tullus,  come,  and  see. 
It  1  betray  the  honoui-s  you  have  done  me. 

[Qocs  out  ivilh  a  train  of  Voltcian  OffioUOt 


Ti'Lr.fs,  VoLus'iis,  who  remain. 
Vol.  (after  some  silence.)  Arc  we  not,  Tullus, 
failing  in  our  duty 
Not  to  attend  our  general  ? 

Tul.  How  !  what  saidst  thou ? 

Vol.  Methought,  my  lord,  his  parting  ordera 
were, 
We  should  attend  the  triumph  now  preparing 
O'er  all  his  foes  at  once — Romans  and  Volsci ! 
Come,  wo  shall  give  offence. 

Tul.  Of  this  no  more. 

I  pr;iy  thee  spare  thy  bitter  irony. 

Vol.  Shall  I  then'speak  without  disguise  ? 
Tul.  Speak  out 

With,  all  the  honest  bluntness  of  a  friend. 
Think'st  thou  I  fear  the  truth  ? 

Vol.  Then,  Tullus,  know, 

Thou  art  no  more  the  general  of  the  Volsci. 
Thou  hast,  by  this  thy  generous  weakness,  sunk 
Thyself  into  a  private  man  of  Antium. 
Yes,  thou  hast  taken  from  thy  laurel'd  brow 
The  well-earn'd  trophies  of  thy  toils  and  perils. 
Thy  springing  hopes,  the  fairest  ever  budded, 
And  heap'd  them  on  a  man  too  proud  before. 
7  w/.  He  bears  it  high. 

Vol.  Death  and  perdition  !  high  ! 

With  uncontrol'd  command  ! — You  see,  already. 
He  will  not  be  incumbcr'd  with  the  fetters 
Of  our  advice.      He  speaks  his  sovereign  will  ; 
On  every  hand  he  issues  out  his  orders. 
As  to  his  natural  slaves.— Foe  you,  my  lord, 
He  has,  I  think,  confined  you  ,o  your  camp. 
There  in  inglorious  indolence  to  languish  ; 
While  he,  beneath  your  blasfi'<l  eyes,  shall  reap 
The  harvest  of  your  honour. 

Till.  No,  Volusius, 

Whatever  honour  shall  by  him  be  gain'd 
Reverts  to  mc,  from  whose  superior  bounty 
lie  drew  the  means  of  all  his  glorious  deeds. 
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Tliis  mighty  t-liief,  this  conqueror  of  Koine, 

Is  but  my  ercatiiro. 

Vol.  "VVrctehod  self-delusion ! 

He  and  the  Volsciaiis  loiow  he  is  thy  master. 
He  acts  as  such  in  all  things.  — Now,  hy  .Alars, 
Could  my  alihorrent  smil  endure  the  thought 
Of  stooping  to  a  Roman  chief,  I  hero 
Would  leave  thee  in  thy  solitary  camp, 
And  go  where  glory  calls. 

Tul.  Indeed,  Volusiiis, 

I  did  expect  more  equal  treatment  from  him. 
But  what  of  that  ! — The  generous  jjride  of  virtue 
Disdains  to  weigh  too  nicely  the  returns 
Her  bounty  meets  with — Like  tlie  liberal  gods, 
From  her  own  gracious  nature  she  bestows, 
Nor  stoops  to  ask  reward — Yet  must  I  own, 
J  thought  he  would  not  have  so  soon  foi-got 
What  he  so  lately  was,  and  what  I  am. 

Vol.  Gods  !  knew  ye  not  his  charactm*  before  ? 
Did  you  not  know  his  genius  was  to  yours 
Averse,  as  are  antipathies  in  nature  '. 
High,  over-weening,  tyrannously  proud, 
And  only  fit  to  hold  connnand  o'er  slaves  ? 
Hence,  as  repugnant  to  that  equal  life, 
Which  is  the  quickening  soul  of  all  republics, 
The  Roman  people  cast  him  fortli  ;  and  we, 
Shall  we  receive  the  bane  of  their  repose. 
Into  our  breast  ?  Are  we  less  free  than  they  ? 
Or  shall  we  bo  more  patient  of  a  tyrant  ? 

Tul.  All  this   I   knew.     But  while  his  imper- 
fections 
Are  thy  glad  theme,  thou  hast  forgot  his  virtues. 

Vol.   I  leave  that  subject  to  the  smooth  Galesus, 
And  these  his  Volscian  flatterers — His  virtues  ! 
Trust  me  there  is  no  insolence  that  treads 
So  high  as  that  which  rears  itself  on  vii'tuc. 

Till.  Well,  be  it  so — I  meant,  that  even  his  vices 
Should,  on  this  great  occasion,  serve  the  Volsci. 
Vol.  Confusion  !    there  it  is  !  there  lurks  the 
sting 
Of  our  dishonour  !  While  this  Marcius  leads 
The  Roman  armies,  ours  are  driven  before  him. 
Behold,  he  changes  sides  ;  when  with  him  changes 
The  fortune  of  the  war.    Straight  they  grow  Volsci, 
Autl  we  victorious  Romans — Such  no  doubt. 
Such  is  his  secret  boast — Ay,  this  vile  brand 
Success  itself  will  fix  for  ever  on  us  ; 
And,  TuUus,  thou,  'tis  thou  must  answer  for  it. 
Till,  (aside.)  His   words   are    daggers    to   my 
heart  ;  I  feel 
Their  truth,  but  am  ashamed  to  own  my  folly. 
Vol.  O  shami!!  O  infamy!  the  thought  consumes 
me. 
It  scalds  riy  eyes  with  tears,  to  sec  a  Roman 
Borne  or  our  shoulders  to  immortal  fame  : 
Just  in  the  happy  moment  that  decided 
The  long  dispute  of  ages,  that  for  which 
Our  generous  ancestors  had  toil'd  and  bled. 
To  set;  him  then  step  in  and  steal  our  glory  ! 

0  that  we  first  liad  jierish'd  all  !  A  i>eople, 
Who  cannot  find  in  their  own  proper  foro: 
Their  own  protection,  are  not  woi'th  the  saving  ! 

Tul.   It  must  have  way  !   I  will   no  more  sup- 
press it — 
Kimw  then,  my  rough  old  friend,  no  li^ss  than 
His  conduct  hurts  me  and  upbraids  my  iolly.  [thee 

1  wake  as  from  a  dream.   What  demon  moved  me? 
What  doting  generosity  ?  his  woes, 

Was  it  his  woes  .'   To  see  the  brave  reduced 
To  trust  hi?  mortal  foe  .'  perhaps,  a  little 


That  wovk'd  within  my  bosom — But,  Volusius, 

That  •.v:is  not  all  —  1  will  to  thee  confess 

The  weakness  of  my  heart — Yes,  it  was  pride, 

The  dazzling  jiride  to  see  my  rival-war<ior, 

The  great  Coriolanus,  bend  his  soul, 

His  haughty  soul,  to  sue  for  my  jiroteciion. 

Protect  ion,  said  1  I  were  it  that  alone, 

I  had  been  base  to  have  refused  him  that, 

To  have  refused  him  aught  a  gallant  foe 

Owes  to  a  gallant  foe. — Bnt  to  e.xalt  him 

To  the  same  level,  nay,  above  myself  ; 

To  yield  him  the  command  of  half  n'.y  troops, 

The  choicest  acting  half— That,  that  was  madness! 

Was  weak,  was  mean,  unworthy  of  a  man  ! 

Vol.   I  scorn  to  flatter  thee — It  was  indeed. 

Tul.  Curse  on  the  slave  Galesus  !  soothing,  he 
Seized  the  fond  moment  of  infatuation. 
And  clinch'd  the  chains  my  generous  folly  forged. 
How  shall  1  from  this  labyrinth  escape  ? 
Must  it  then  be  !  what  cruel  genius  dooms  me. 
In  war  or  peace,  to  ci-ee])  beneath  his  fortune  ? 

Vol.  That  genius  is  thyself.     If  thou  canst  bear 
The  very  thought  of  stooping  to  this  Roman, 
Thou  from  thai,  moment  art  his  vassal,  TuUus  ; 
By  that  thou  dost  acknowledge  parent  nature 
Has  IbrmM  him  thy  superior.     But  if  fix'd 
Upon  the  base  of  manly  resolution. 
Thou  say'st — I  will  be  free  !  I  will  command  ! 
I  and  my  country  !  then — 0  never  doubt  it — 
We  shall  find  means  to  crush  this  v^-.in  intruder  ! 

Even  I  myself — this  hand 

Nay,  hear  me,  TuUus, 
'Tis  not  yet  come  to  that,  that  last  resource. 
I  do  not  say  we  should  employ  the  dagger. 
While  other,  better  means  are  in  our  power. 

Tul.  No,  my  Volusius,  fortune  will  not  drive  us. 
Or  I  am  much  deceived,  to  that  extreme  : 
We  shall  not  want  the  strongest  fairest  plea. 
To  give  a  solcnni  sanction  to  his  fate. 
He  will  betray  himself.     \\'hate'pr  his  rage 
Of  passion  talks,  a  weakness  for  his  country! 
Sticks  in  his  soul,  and  he  is  still  a  Roman. 
Soon  shall  we  see  him  tempted  to  tlic  brink 
Of  this  sure  pi-ecipice — Then  down,  at  once. 
Without  remorse,  we  hurl  him  to  perdition  ! 

But  hark  !  I'he  trumpet  calls  ns  to  a  scene 
I  should  detest,  if  not  from  hoj)c  we  thence 
ilay  gather  matter  to  mature  our  purpose. 


SCENE  III. 
The  back-scene  opens,  and  discovers  Coriolasvh  sitting  on 
hit  iribuna!,  otlcmlcd  hg  his  Lictors,  and  a  crowd  of 
Volscian  Ofiicers.  J''(7c'.«  of  troops  drawn  vp  on  either 
hand.  In  Ike  depth  of  the  scene  appear  the  Deputies 
from  the  lioman  Senate,  M.  Minccics,  I'osthcmus  Co.mi- 
.Mi's,  Sp.  Laiitius,  r.  I'lNNARies,  and  Q.  Sulpitius, 
all  Consular  Senators,  ulio  had  been  his  most  zealous 
friends.  And  behind  them  march  the  i^riesls,  the  Sauri- 
ticcrs,  the  Axtgm^,  and  the  CiuarilUius  of  the  sacred  Ihinps, 
dressed  in  their  ceremonial  haltits.  Tliese  advance  slotdi/ 
lietwi.ct.  the  Jiles  p/ Soldiers,  under  ariiit.  As  Iullus 
enters,  Coriolanus,  risinff,  salutes  him. 

Cor.  Here,  noble  Tulhis.  sit  and  judge  my  con- 
Nor  spare  to  checlc  me,  if  1  act  amis.s.  [duet ; 

Tul.  Marcius,  the  Volscian  fate  is  ni  thy  hands. 
[CoRioLA.NLt.  is  seateit  ai/ain,  and  Tullcs  places 
himcelf'upon  a  tribunal  on  his  left  hand.  Mean- 
time the  Jioinan  Deputies  advance  up  to  Como- 
(.ANL'S  and  salute  him,  which  he  reiurnt. 
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Cor.  Wliat,  Romans,  from  the  generals  of  the 
Is  your  demaud  ?  [Volsci 

j^liyi,  0  Coriolanus,  Rome, 

Nurse  of  thy  tender  years,  thy  parent-city, 
Her  senators,  her  pedjilc,  priests,  and  augurs. 
Her  every  order  and  degree,  by  us, 
Thy  ever-zealous,  still  unshaken  friends, 
Sue  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  for  peace. 
And  if  in  this  constr?Ju'd,  we  from  our  maxim, 
Never  to  ask  but  give  it,  must  depart ; 
It  is  some  consolation,  in  the  state 
To  which  thou  hast  by  thy  superior  valour 
Reduced  us,  that  we  ask  it  from  a  Roman. 

Cor.  I  was  a  Roman  once,  and  thought  the  name 
Was  not  dishonour'd  by  me  ;  but  it  pleased 
Your  lords,  the  mob  of  Rome,  to  take  it  from  me; 
Nor  will  I  now  receive  it  back  again. 

Min.  The  name  thou  mayst  reject,  but  canst 
not  throw 
The  duties  from  thee  wliich  that  name  imports  ; 
Indissoluble  duties,  bound  upon  thee 
By  the  strong  hand  of  nature,  and  confirm'd 
By  the  dread  sanction  of  all-ruling  Jove. 
Then  hear  thy  country's  supplicating  voice  ; 
By  all  those  duties  I  conjure  thee  hear  us. 

Cor.  Well — I  will  hear  thee  ;  speak,  declare  thy 

message. 
Min.  Give  peace,  give  healhig  peace,  to  two 
brave  nations. 
Fatigued  with  war,  and  sick  of  cruel  deeds  ! 
To  carry  on  destruction's  easy  trade, 
Afilict  mankind,  and  scourge  the  world  with  wai , 
Is  what  each  wicked,  each  ambitious  man. 
Who  lets  his  furious  passions  loose,  may  do  : 
But  in  the  flattering  torrent  of  success, 
To  clieek  his  rage,  and  drop  the  avenging  sword, 
When  a  repenting  people  ask  it  of  him. 
That  is  ihe  genuine  bounty  of  a  god. 
Then  urge  no  farther  this  your  just  resentment ; 
Which,  injured  as  you  are,  you  needs  must  feel. 
But  never  ought  to  carry  into  action, 
Against  your  sacred  country;  whence  you  di-ew 
Your  life,  your  virtues,  every  mortal  good, 
That  very  valour  you  employ  against  her. 
Stop,  Coriolanus,  ere,  beyond  retreat. 
You  plunge  yourself  in  crimes.     To  the  fierce  joy 
Of  vengeance  push'd  to  barbarous  excess. 
Repentance  will  succeed,  and  sickening  horror. 
Consider  too  the  slippery  state  of  fortune. 
The  gods  take  pleasure  oft,  when  haughty  mortals 
On  their  own  pride  erect  a  mighty  fabric. 
By  slightest  means,  to  lay  their  towering  schemes 
Low  in  the  dust,  and  teach  them  they  are  nothing. 
Return,  thou  vii-tuous  Roman  !  to  the  bosom 
Of  thy  imploring  country.     Lo  !  her  arms 
She  fondly  spreads  to  take  thee  back  again 
And  by  redoubled  love  efrace  her  harshness. 
R-iturn,  and  crown  thee  with  the  noblest  wreath 
Which  glory  can  bestow — the  palm  of  mercy  ! 

Cor.  Marcus  Minucius,  and  ye  other  Romans, 
Respected  senators,  and  holy  Hamen.s, 
Attend,  and  take  to  your  demand  this  answer: 

Why  court  you  me,  the  servant  of  the  Volsci  ? 
It  is  to  them  that  you  must  bend  for  peace, 
Which  on  these  only  terms  they  will  accoi-d  you. 
"  Restore  the  conquer'd  lands,  your  former  wars 
Have  ravish'd  from  them:  from  their  towns  and 

cities, 
Won  by  your  arms,  withdraw  your  coiouios; 
Aiid  to  the  full  immunities  uf  Rome 


Frankly  admit  them,  as  you  have  the  Latines." 
'I'hcn  Romans,  ye  have  peace,  and  not  till  then  ! 
If  these  are  terms  which  suit  not  your  ambition, 
They  suit  the  state  to  which  the  Volscian  arms 
ila\  e  now  reduced  you — We  Iiave  learu'd  from 

Rome 
To  use  our  fortune,  and  command  the  vanquish'd. 
Tul.  (aside.)  Death  to  my  hopes!     I'm  now  liia 

slave  for  ever. 
Cor.  {addressing  himself  to  the  Volsci.)  This, 

my  illustrious  patrons  and  protectors, 
Volsci,  to  you  I  owed.     Permit  me  now 
To  do  myself  and  injured  honour  justice. 

[^Turning  ar/ain  lo  ihe  Romans. 
As  to  the  liberty  you  idly  vaunt 
To  give  me  of  returning  to  your  city, 
'Tis  what  I  hold  imworthy  of  acceptance. 
Can  I  return  into  the  ungrateful  bosom 
Of  a  distracted  state,  where  to  the  rage 
Of  a  vile  senseless  populace,  the  laws 
Are  by  your  shameful  weakness  given  a  prey  1 
V/ho  are  the  men  that  hold  the  sway  among  }ou  ? 
And  whom  have  you  expell'd  as  even  unworthy 
To  live  within  the  cincture  of  your  walls ! — 
O  the  wild  thought  breaks  in  and  troubles  reason! — 
With  what,  ye  Romans,  can  the  sourest  censor, 
The  most  envenom'd  malice,  justly  charge  me  I 
Did  I  e'er  break  your  laws  ?     Nay,  did  I  e'er 
Do  aught  that  could  disturb  the  sacred  order. 
The  peace  and  social  harmony  of  lil'e  ; 
Ol-  taint  jour  ancient  sanctity  of  manners  ? 
What  was  my  crime  1     I  could  not  bear  to  see 
Your  dignity  debased,  to  see  the  rabble 
Tread  on  the  reverend  grey  authority 
Of  senatorial  wisdom  :  Yes,  for  you, 
In  your  defence  I  did  enrage  this  monster  ; 
And  yet  you  basely  left  me  to  its  fury. 
Then  talk  no  more  of  services  and  friendship  : 
A  friend,  who  can,  and  does  not  shield,  betrays  me, 
Or  if  the  power  was  wanting,  Ahen  your  senate 
Is  sunk  into  servility  and  bondage. 
Nor  should  a  fi-eeman  deign  to  sit  among  you. 
Mill.    The  wisest  are  sometimes  compell'd  to 

yield 
To  popular  storms  :  yet  I  defend  not,  Marcius, 
Our  timid  conduct ;  we  have  felt  our  error. 
And  now  invite  thee  liack  to  aid  the  senate. 
With  thy  heroic  spirit  to  restrain 
The  giddy  rage  of  faction,  and  to  hold 
The  reins  of  government  more  firm  hereafter. 

As  to  the  appeal  which  thou  hast  nobly  made 
In  vindication  of  thy  spotless  fame. 
With  pleasure  we  confirm  it,  and  bear  witness 
To  all  thy  public  and  thy  private  virtues : 
But  let  us  also  beg  thee  not  to  stain 
The  brightness  of  that  glory  by  a  crime, 
Which,  unrepented,  wc'Ud  disgrace  them  all  ; 
A  dire  rebellious  war  a^'ainst  thy  country. 

Cor.  Absurd  !  what  oan  you  mean  ?     To  call  a 
peo])le, 
Who  with  the  last  indignity  have  used  me, 
To  call  my  foes  my  country  !     No,  Minucius, 
It  is  the  generous  nation  of  the  Volsci ; 
These  brave,  these  virtuousmen, you  see  around  me, 
Who,  when  I  wander'd  a  poor  helpless  exile. 
Took  pity  of  my  injuries  and  woes  ; 
Forgot  the  former  mischiefs  of  my  sword  ; 
Hcap'd  on  me  kindness,  honours,  dignities  ; 
Fear'd  not  to  trust  me  with  this  high  command, 
And  placed  me  here  the  guardian  of  their  cause  :-" 
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Bo  witness,  Jove  ! — It  is  alone  their  nation 

I  henceforth  will  :u-liii.)w!edge  for  my  country  ! 

Let  this  siifiice— You  have  my  answer,  Romans. 

Cum.  This  answer,  Coriolanus,  is  the  dictate 
M(n-e  of  thy  pride  than  magnanimity: 
'Tis  thy  revenge  that  gives  it,  not  thy  virtue. 
Art  thou  above  the  gods  I  who  joy  to  shower 
Their  double  goodness  on  repenting  mortals  ? 
But  think  not  I  inter.d  by  this  to  urge 
Our  proft'er'd  peace,  so  harshly  treated,  further; 
That  were  a  weakness  ill  becoming  Romans. 
Yet  I  must  tell  thee,  it  would  better  suit 
A  fierce  despotic  chief  of  b.irbarous  slaves, 
Than  the  calm  dignity  of  one  who  sits 
In  the  grave  senate  of  a  free  republic, 
To  talk  so  high,  and  as  it  were  to  thrust 

Plebeians  from  the  native  rights  of  man. 

Cor.  Ha  !  dost  thou  come  the  peojile's  advocate 
To  me,  Cominius  1  comest  thou  to  insult  me  ! 
Com.  Nay,  hear  me,  Marcius  :  —  These  grey 

hairs  empower  me 
To  set  thee  right  before  this  great  assembly  : 
And  there  was  once  a  time,  thou  would.st  liavo  lieard 
Thy  general  with  more  deference  and  patience — 
I  tell  thee  then,  whoe'er  amidst  the  sons 
Of  reason,  valour,  liberty,  and  vu-tue. 
Displays  dis'tinguish'd  merit,  is  a  noble 
Of  nature's  own  creating.     Such  have  risen. 
Sprung  from  the  dust  ;  or  where  had  been  our 

honours  ? 
And  8ueh  in  radiant  bands  will  rise  again. 
In  yon  immortal  city,  that,  when  most 
Depress'd  by  fate,  and  near  apparent  ruin. 
Returns,  as  with  an  energy  divine. 
On  her  astonish'd  foes,  and  shakes  them  from  her — 
Your  pardon,  Volsci — But  this,  Coriolanus, 
Is  what  I  had  to  say. 


Cor.  And  I  have  heard  it — 

\_Risingfrom  his  tribunal  -,  and  the  Priests  advancing 
to  aililress  him,  he  prevents  them. 
For  you,  ye  awful  ministers  of  Heaven, 
Let  me  not  hear  your  holy  lips  profaned 
By  urging  what  my  duty  must  refuse. 
I  bow  in  adoration  to  the  gods  ; 
I  venerate  their  servants.     But  there  is, 
There  is  a  power,  their  chief,  their  darling  care, 
The  guardian  of  mankind,  which  to  betray 
Were  violating  all— And  that  is  justice. 
So  far  my  public  character  demands  ; 
So  far  my  honour. — Now,  what  should  forbid 
The  man,  and  friend,  to  be  indulged  a  little  ? 
Permit  me  to  embrace  thee,  good  Miuucius, 
Thee,  Lartius  ;  you,  Pinnarius  and  Sulpitius  : 
But  chiefly  thee.  Cominius,  who  first  raised  me 
To  deeds  of  arms  :  who  from  thy  consular  brow 
Took  thy  own  crown,  and  with  it  circled  mine. 
Though  nought  can  shake  my  purpose,  yet  I  wish 
That  Rome  had  sent  me  others  on  this  errand. 
I  thank  you  for  your  friendship.     The  protection, 
Which  you  have  given  to  those,  whom  once  I  call'd 
By  tender  names,  I  would  not  now  remember. 
How  shall   I — say — return   your  generous  good- 
Oh,  there  is  nothing  you,  as  friends,  can  ask,  [ness? 
My  grateful  heart  will  not  with  pleasure  grant  you. 
Com.  We  thank  thee,  Coriolanus — But  a  Roman 
Disdains  that  favour  you  refuse  his  country. 

Cor.  [''"  ""-'  V'olscian  Officers. 

See  that  they  be,  with  due  regard  and  safety. 
Conducted  back.  V^o  the  Roman  Senators 

I  will  suspend  the  assault, 
Till  to  these  terms,  of  which  we  will  not  bate 
The  smallest  part,  your  senate  may  have  time 
To  send  their  latest  answer.     Then  we  cut 
All  further  treaty  oft'.     Romans,  farewell. 


ACT   lY 


Tul.  (alone.)  What  is  the  mind  of  man  ?     A 
restless  scene 
Of  vanity  and  weakness  ;  shifting  still. 
As  shift  the  lights  of  our  uncertain  knowledge  ; 
Or  as  the  various  gale  of  passion  l)reathes. 

None  ever  thought  himself  more  deeply  founded 
On  what  is  right,  nor  felt  a  nobler  ardour. 
Than  I,  when  I  invested  Caius  Marcius 
With  this  ill-judged  command.     Now  it  appears 
Distraction,  lolly,  monstrous  folly  !  meanness  ! 
And  down  I  plunge,  betray'd  even  by  my  virtue, 
From  gulf  to  gulf,  from  shame  to  deeper  shame. 


SCENB  II. 
TULLUS,  Galesus. 

Gal.  I  listen'd,  Tullus,  to  the  important  scene 
That  lately  pass'd  bef'oie  us,  with  most  strict 
Unprcjudfced  attention  ;  and  have  since 
Revolved  it  in  my  mind,  both  as  a  man. 
Allied  to  all  mankind,  and  as  a  Vol.scian. 
Indeed  our  terms  .are  high,  and  by  the  manner 
1  u  which  they  were  prescribed  by  CorioLonus, 


Are  what  we  cannot  hope  will  e'er  be  granted. 
They  should  be  soften'd.     Let  us  yield  a  little, 
Conscious  ourselves  to  a  great  nation's  pride. 
The  pride  of  human  nature.     Could  the  Romans 
Stoop  to  such  peace,  commanded  by  the  sword, 
They  then  were  slaves,  unworthy  our  alliance. 

Tnl.  Gods  !  do  I  hear  in  thee,  one  of  the  chiefii 
Intrusted  with  the  honour  of  the  Volsci, 
An  advocate  for  Rome  ? 

Gal.  I  glory,  TuUus, 

To  own  myself  an  advocate  for  peace. 
Peace  is  the  ha])py  natural  state  of  man  ; 
War  his  corruption,  his  disgrace — 

Tul.  His  safeguard  ! 

His  pride  !  his  glory  ! — What  but  war,  just  war, 
Gave  Greece  her  heroes?  Those  who  drew  the  sword 
(As  we  do  now)  against  the  i;ons  of  rapine  ; 
To  quell  proud  tyrants,  and  to  free  mankind. 

Gal.  Yes,  Tulliis,  when  to  just  defence  the  warrior 
Confines  his  force,  he  is  a  worship'd  name. 
Dear  to  mankind,  the  first  and  best  of  mortals  ! 
Yet  still  if  this  can  by  soft  means  be  done, 
And  fair  accommodation,  that  is  better.         [sands 
Why  should  we  pnrcha.se  with  the  blood  of  thou- 
What  may  be  gain'd  by  mutual  just  concession  ? 
Why  give  up  peace,  the  best  of  human  blessings, 
For  the  voiu  cruel  pride  of  useless  conquest  1 
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/'«;.  These  soothing  dreams  of  philosophic  quiet 
Are  only  fit  for  unfrequented  shades. 
The  saiie  should  quit  the  busy  bustling  world, 
111  suited  to  his  gentle  meditations, 
And  in  some  desart  find  that  peace  he  loves. 

Gal.  Mistaken  man  !     riiilosophy  consists  not 
In  airy  schemes,  or  idle  speculations : 
The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  life 
Is  her  great  province.     Not  in  lonely  cells 
Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heavenly  light 
To  senates  and  to  kings  to  guide  their  councils, 
And  teach  them  to  refoi'm  and  bless  mankind. 
All  policy  but  hers  is  false  and  rotten  ; 
All  valour  not  conducted  by  her  precepts 
Is  a  destroying  fury  sent  from  hell 
To  plague  unhappy  man,  and  ruin  nations. 

Till.  To  stop  the  waste  of  that  destroying  fury 
Is  the  greai  cause  and  purpose  of  this  war. 
Art  thou  a  friend  to  peace  ? — subdue  the  Romans. 
Who,  who.  but  they  have  lurn'd  this  ancient  land, 
Where,  from  Saturn  ian  times,  harmonious  concord 
Still  loved  to  dwell,  into  a  scene  of  blood. 
Of  endless  discord,  and  perpetual  rapine  ? 
The  sword,  the  vengeful  sword,  must  drain  away 
This  boiling  blood,  that  thus  disturbs  the  nations  ! 
Talk  not  of  terms.     It  is  a  vain  attempt 
To  bind  the  ambitious  and  unjust  by  treaties  : 
These  they  elude  a  thousand  specious  ways  ; 
Or  if  they  cannot  find  a  fair  pretext. 
They  blush  notintlioface  of  Heaven  to  break  them. 

Gal.  Why  then  affronted  Heaven  will  combat 
Set  justice  on  our  side,  and  then  my  voice  [for  us. 
Shall  be  as  loud  for  war  as  thine  ;  my  swoi-d 
Shall  strike  as  deep,  at  least  my  blood  shall  flow 
As  freely,  Tullus,  in  my  country's  cause. 
But  as  I  then  would  die  to  serve  the  Volscians, 
So  now  I  dare  to  serve  them  by  opposing, 
Even  with  my  single  voice,  the  impetuous  torrent 
That  hurries  us  away  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  temperate  wisdom ;  and  presume  to  tell  thee. 
It  is  thy  passion,  not  thy  prudence,  dictates 
This  haughty  language. 

Till.         '  Yes,  It  is  my  passion, 

A  passion  for  the  glory  of  my  country, 
That  scorns  your  narrow  views  of  timid  prudence. 
Our  injured  honour  drew  our  swords,  and  never 
Shall    they    be    sheath'd    while    I    command    the 
Till  Rome'  submits  to  Antium.  [Volscians, 

Gal.  Rome  will  perish 

Ere  she  submit  ;  and  she  has  still  her  walls, 
The  strength  of  her  allies,  her  n.ative  valour. 
Which  oft  hath  saved  her  in  the  worst  extremes, 
And,  stronger  yet  than  all,  despair,  to  aid  her. 

Till.  All  these  will  nought  avail  her,  if  our  fears 
Come  not  to  her  assistance — But,  Galesus, 
Why  urge,  you  this  to  me  ?     Go,  talk  to  ^Iarcius. 
The  war  has  given  him  all  his  pride  could  hope  for. 
To  see  Rome's  senate  humbled  at  his  feet : 
He  now  may  wish  to  reign  in  peace  at  Antium, 
And  thou,  perhaps,  art  come  an  envoy  from  him, 
To  Ic.arn  if  I  shall  ])rove  a  quiet  subject. 

Gal.  Through  this  unguarded  opening  of  thy  soul, 
I  sec  what  stings  thee — Ah  !  beware  of  envy  ! 
If  that  jiale  fury  seize  thee,  thou  art  lost  ! 
Tullus,  'tis  easier  far,  from  the  clear  breast. 
To  keep  out  treacherous  vice,  than  to  expel  it. 
Farewell.     Remember  I  have  done  my  duty. 

[Goes  out. 

Tul.  {alone.)  This  man   discerns  my  heart — 
Well  :  What  of  that  ? 


Am  I  afraid  its  movements  should  be  seen  ? 

I,  whose  clear  thoughts  have  never  shunn'd  the  light, 

Must  I  now  seek  to  hide  them  ?     O  misfortune  ! 

To  have  reduced  myself  to  such  a  state. 

So  much  beneath  tlio  greatness  of  my  soul, 

That,  like  a  coward,  I  must  learn  to  practise 

The  wretched  arts  of  vile  dissimulation  ! 

By  Heaven,  I  will  not  do  it — I  will  not  stoop 

To  veil  my  discontent  a  moment  longer. 

But  see  !  my  rival  comes,  the  happy  Marcius. 

His  haughty  mien,  his  very  looks,  affi'ont  me. 


SCENE  III. 

CORIOLANUS,   T'.'LLfS. 

Cor.  Tullus,  I  have  received  intelligence. 
That  a  strong  body  of  the  Latine  troops 
Is  in  full  march  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome  : 
Another  day  will  bring  them  to  its  aid. 
But  go  thou  forth,  and  lead  the  valiant  bands, 
By  thee  commanded,  to  repel  these  succours 
Go,  and  cut  off  from  Rome  its  last  resource. 

Till.  I  lead  my  troops  from  the  great  scene  of 
action, 
F!-om  falling  Rome,  which  ere  to-nrorrowV  sun 
Sliall  set,  may  be  our  prey  !  sure  you  forget 
My  rank  and  station — I  disdain  the  service  : 
Give  it  to  some  you  may  command.     For  me, 
I  own  no  master  but  the  Volscian  states. 
Rome  is  my  object.     I  from  Antium  brought 
The  noblest  army  ever  shook  her  walls. 
And  shall  I  now,  on  that  decisive  day, 
Doom'd  by  the  gods  to  lay  her  pride  in  ashes, 
Shall  I  be  absent  from  the  glorious  work  I 
It  is  the  highest  outrage  even  to  think  it. — 
Just  gods  !  dost  thou  presume  to  give  thy  orderi 
To  me  ?  to  me  !  thy  equal  in  comniaiul  2 
Nay,  thy  superior  ?  was  it  not  my  hand, 
^ly  lavish  hand,  bestow'd  thy  power  upon  thee  ? 
And  know,  proud  Roman,  that  the  man  who  gave  it 
Can  at  his  will  resum«  it. 

Cor.  I  proposed 

This  expedition  to  thee  as  thy  friend, 
Not  as  thy  general,  Tullus.     We  ai"e  both 
Commanders  here  ;   and  lor  my  share  of  powei", 
Whene'er  the  council  of  the  Volscian  states. 
Who  clothed  me  with  it,  shall  again  demand  it, 
I  at  their  feet  will  lay  it  down,  persuaded. 
The  canker'd  tongue  of  envy's  self  must  own. 
That  by  my  service  I  have  well  deserved  it. 

Tul.  Was  it  to  them,  or  me,  you  hither  came 
To  crave  protection  ?     Was  not  then  your  fortune, 
Your  liberty,  your  life,  at  my  disposal  I 
I  raised  you  from  the  dust,  a  wretched  exile, 
An  outcast,  helpless,  friendless,  driven  to  beg, 
The  lowest  i-efuge  which  despair  can  seek. 
Shelter  amidst  thy  foes.     My  pitying  goodness 
Protected,  trusted,  and  believed  you  grateful. 
Oh,  ill-placed  confidence  ! 

Cor.  Immortal  godsi 

Hear  1  these  words  from  Tullus ! 

Tul.  What  for  all  this 

Is  thy  return  ?     Pride  ;  self-sufficiency  ; 
Councils  a])art  from  mine  ;  despotic  orders  ; 
nie  glory  of  the  war  all  pilfer'd  from  me: 
And,  to  complete  the  whole,  a  Latine  army 
Now  conjured  up  to  draw  me  from  the  siege; 
Till  by  cajoling  our  tame  chiefs,  ami  dazzling 
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The  senseless  eyes  of  tlie  low  mob  of  soldiers, 

Tlioi:  slialt  bo  sok'ly  seated  in  the  power 

Wbicb,  tbaiik  my  iolly  !  now  is  shared  betwixt  us. 

Cor.  ()\i    iudignatiuu !  —  Down,    thou    swelling 
lieart — 
I  will  be  calm — I  will. — Thou  dost  accuse  me 
Of  the  worst  vice  that  can  debase  mankind, 
Of  black  ingratitude.     On  what  foundations  '. 
"What  have  I  done  to  merit  such  a  charge '. 
Is  it  my  fault,  if  in  Uie  Volscian  army 
My  name  is  as  revered  and  great  as  thine  ? 
Can  I  forbid  authority,  and  fame. 
To  follow  merit  and  success  ? — You  knew 
The  man  whom  you  employ'd,  and  should  have 
lie  would  not  bea  cipher  in  employment,  [known 

Till.  Think'st  thou  my  heart  can  better  brook 
than  thine 
To  be  th.at  cipher  ;  that  dishonour'd  tool  ! 
Subservient  to  the  ambition  of  another  ? 
Gods  !  I  had  rather  live  a  drudging  peasant 
Unknown  to  glory,  in  some  Alpine  village, 
Than  at  the  head'  of  these  victorious  legions 
Bear  the  high  name  of  chief,  without  the  power. 
No,  Marcius,  no.      I  will  command  indeed: 
And  thou  shalt  learn,  with  all  the  Volscian  army, 
To  treat  their  general  with  i-espect. 

Cor.  Respect  ! 

0  Tullus!  Tullus!  by  the  powers  divine! 

1  bore  thee  once  respect,  as  high  as  man 

Can  show  to  man.     From  thee,  my  foe,  my  rival, 
1  nor  disdain'd  nor  fear'd  to  ask  protection. 
You  gave  me  all  1  ask'd,  you  gave  me  more, 
With  noble  warmth  of  heart !  which  to  esteem. 
Added  the  tics  of  gratitude  and  friendship. 
Whatever  since,  in  council  or  in  arms, 
lias  been  by  me  achieved,  was  done  for  thee. 
My  glory  all  was  thine.     The  palms  I  gain'd 
Only  composed  a  garland  for  his  brow, 
Who  raised  this  banish'd  man  to  tread  on  Rome. 
TuL  To  tread  on  him  who  raised  him — That,  I 
know, 
IS  thy  ambitious  pui-pose  :  but  be  certain, 
However  Rome  may  bend  beneath  thy  fortune. 
Thou  shalt  not  lind  an  easy  conquest  here. 

Cor.  May  Jove  with  lightning  strike  me  to  the 
If  from  the  day  I  saw  thy  face  at  Antium,  [centre, 
My  heart  litiS  ever  forni'd  one  secret  thought 
To  hurt  thy  honour,  ur  depress  thy  greatness  : 
I  was  thy  friend,  thy  ."-.idier,  and  thy  servant. 
But  now  I  will  as  (ii)enly  avow. 
Thy  jealousy  has,  with  envenom'd  breath, 
Made  such  a  sudden  ravage  in  our  friendship, 

I  know  not  what  to  think 

Ttd.  Think  me  thy  foe. 

There  is  no  lasting  friendship  with  the  jiroud. 
Cor.  Nor  with  the  jealous But  of  thisenough. 

Come  let  us  turn  our  tire  a  nobler  way  : 

We  have  a  worthier  quarrel  to  pursue. 

It  were  unjust,  dishonourable,  base, 

Our  pride  should  hurt  the  Volscian  cause. 

Tul.  No,  Marcius, 

1  mean  to  guai'd  it  Ijctter  for  the  future  : 

The  Volscian  cause  is  safest  with  a  Volscian. 

I  therefore  claim,  insist  upon  my  right ; 

That  you  shall  yield  me  my  command  in  turn. 

The  first  attack  was  yours  :  'tis  scanty  justice. 

The  second  should  be  niuie. 

Cor.  Tullus,  'tis  yours. 

Oh  it  imports  not  which  ot  us  command  ! 

Give  me  the  lowest  rank  among  your  troops  : 


All  Italy  will  know,  the  voice  of  fame 
Will  tell  all  future  times,  that  I  was  present ; 
That  Coriolanus  in  the  Volscian  army 
Assisted,  when  imperial  Rome  was  sack'd  ; 
That  city  which,  while  he  maintain'd  her  cause, 
Invincible  herself,  made  Antiuni  tremble. 
7'"/.  What  arrogant  presumption  ! 


To  Ihein  VoLcsirs  mlcring  ImslUi/. 

Tul.  Ila !  Volusius, 

Thy  looks  declare  some  message  of  importance. 

Vol.  Tullus,  they  do — I  was  to  find  thee,  Marcius 
To  thee  a  second  deputation  comes. 
Thy  mother,  and  thy  wife,  with  a  long  train 
Of  all  the  noblest  ladies  Rome  can  boast. 
In  mourning  habits  clad,  apiiroach  our  camp, 
Preceded  by  a  herald,  to  demand 
Another  audience  of  thee. 

Cor.  How,  Volusius  I 

Said  you,  the  Roman  ladies  I     Low,  indeed, 
Must' be  the  state  of  Rome,  when  thus  her  matrons 
She  sends  amidst  the  tumults  of  a  camp, 
To  beg  protection  for  the  men,  who  lie        [more  ! 
Trembling  behind  their  ramparts — come  !    onie 
And  see  me  put  an  end  to  prayers  and  treaty  I 


SCENE  V. 

Tullus,   Volusiis. 


This  answers  to  my 
That    Iiunibled 


Vol.  Tullus,   'tis   well, 
wishes. 

Tul.  How  ?     What    is    well  ? 
Rome  once  more 
Shall  deck  him  with  the  trophies  of  our  arms  ? 

Vol.  And  hopest  thou  nothing  from  this  blest 
event  ? 
They  who  have  often  blasted  mighty  heroes. 
Who  oft  have  stolen  into  the  firniost  hearts. 
And  melted  them  to  folly  ;  they,  my  friend. 
Will  do  what  wisdom  never  could  effect. 

Till.  Think'st  thou  the   prayers  and   tears  of 
wailing  women 
Can  shak(!  the  man,  who  with  such  cold  ilisdain 
Stood  firm  against  those  venerable  consuls, 
And  spurn'd  the  genius  of  his  kneeling  country  ? 

Vol.   It  was  his  pride  alone  that  made  him  nurs. 
That  pa.ssion  kept  him  firm  ;  the  fiattering  cliarni 
Of  humbling  those,  who  in  their  persons  bore 
The  whole  collected  majesty  of  Rome. 
These  women  are  no  proper  objects  for  it  : 
He  cannot  triumph  o'er  his  wile  and  mother. 
On  this  my  hoi)es  are  founded,  that  these  women 
May  by  their  gentler  influence  subdue  him. 

Tul.  Whate'erthe  event,heshall  no  longerhere. 
As  wave  his  passions,  dictate  jicace  or  war. 
Whether  his  etubborn  soul  maintains  its  firmne.<:s, 
Or  yields  to  female  prayers,  the  Volscian  honour 
Will  be  alike  betray'd.     If  Rome  prevails. 
He  stopsour  conquering  arms  from  her  destruction; 
If  he  rejects  her  suit,  he  reigns  our  tyrant. 
But,  by  the  immortal  gods  !  his  short-lived  empire 
Shall  never  see  yon  radiant  sun  descend. 

Vol.  Blest  be  those  gods  that  have    at    last 
inspired  thee 
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With  resolution  equal  to  thy  cause, 
t'he  cause  of  liberty  ! 

ful.  Be  sure,  Volusius, 

If  that  should  happen  which  thy  hopes  portend; 
Should  he,  by  nature  tamed,  disarm'd  by  love. 
Respite  the  Roman  doom — he  seals  his  own  : 
Bv  Heaven  !  he  dies. 

'  Vol,  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Tullus! 

Now  breaking  from  the    cloud,  which,  like   the 

sun. 
Thy  own  too  bounteous  beams  had  drawn  around 

thee. 
Till.  You  was  deceived,  my  friend,  when  I  with 

tameness. 
With  tar.ieness  which  astonish'd  thy  brave  spu'it, 
Seem'd  to  submit  to  that  unequal  sway 
He  arrogated  o'er  me  ;  know,  my  heart 
Ne'er  swell'd  so  high  as  in  that  cruel  moment. 


My  indignation,  like  the  imprison'd  fire 
Pent  in  the  troubled  breast  of  glowing  .(Etna, 
Burnt  deep  and  silent :  but,  collected  now, 
It  shall  beneath  its  fury  bury  Marcius  ! 
'Tis  fix'd.     Our  tyranf  dies. 

Vol.  Tullus,  my  sword 

Here  claims  to  be  employ'd.     Nor  mine  alone — 
There  are  some  worthy  Yolsci  still  remaining. 
Who  think  with  us,  and  pine  beneath  the  laurels 
A  Roman  chief  bestows. 

Tul.  Go  find  them  straight, 

And  bring  them  to  the  space  before  his  tent ; 
'Tis  there  he  will  receive  this  deputation. 
Then  if  he  sinks  beneath  these  women's  prayers — - 
Or  if  he  does  not — But,  Volusius,  wait, 
I  give  thee  strictest  charge  to  wait  my  signal. 
Perhaps  I  may  find  means  to  free  the  Volsci 
Without  his  blood.     If  not — we  will  be  free. 


ACT   Y. 


SCENE  I. 
Trumpets  sounding. 
The  scene  discovers  the  camp,  a  crowd  o/Volscian  Officers 
with  files  of  Soldiers  draicn  up  as  hcfore.  Enter  Cokio- 
LANUs,  TiiLLUs,  Galesus,  Volusius.  Tlie  Roman  Ladies 
advance  slowly  from  the  depth  of  the  stage,  with  Vetubia 
the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  Volumnia  his  wife,  at 
their  head,  a!!  clad  in  habits  of  mourning  ,■  Coriolanus 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci,  surrounded  by  his 
Lictors;  Ijut  when  he  perceives  his  mother  and  wife, 
after  some  struggle,  he  advances,  and  goes  hastily  to 
embrace  them. 

Cor.  (advancing.)  Lov/eb  your  fasces,  lictors — 

Oh  Vcturia  !  ' 
Thou  best  of  parents  ! 

Vet.  Coriolanus,  stop.  i 

Whom  am  I  to  embrace  ?     A  son,  or  Ibe  ?  | 

Say,  in  what  light  am  I  regarded  here  I  | 

ThV  motlier,  or  thy  captive  ? 

Cor.  Justly,  madam. 

You  check  my  fondness,  tliat  by  nature  hurried, 
Forgot  I  was  the  general  of  the  Yolsci, 
And  you  a  deputy  from  hostile  Rome. 

[//f  goes  bad:  to  his  former  station. 
I  hear  you  witli  respect.    Speak  your  commission. 

I^f/.*Think  not  I  come  a  deputy  from  Rome: 
Rome  once  rejected,  scorns  a  second  suit. 
You  have  already  heard  whate'or  the  tongue 
Of  eloquence  can  plead,  whate'er  the  wisdom 
Of  sacred  age,  the  dignity  of  senates, 
And  virtue  can  enforce.     Behold  me  here. 
Sent  by  the  shades  of  your  immortal  fathers, 
Sent  by  the  genius  of  the  Marcian  line, 
Commission'd  by  my  own  maternal  heart. 
To  tiy  the  soft,  yet  stronger  powers  of  nature. 
Thus  authorised,  I  ask,  nay  claim  a  peace, 
On  equal,  fair,  and  honourable  terms. 
To  thee,  to  Rome,  and  to  the  Volscian  people. 
Grant  it,  my  son,     Thy  mother  begs  it  of  thee  ! 
Thy  wife,  the  best,  the  kindest  of  her  sex. 
And  these  illustrious  matrons,  who  have  soothed 
The  gloomy  hours  thou  hast  been  absent  from  us. 
We,  by  whate'er  is  great  and  good  in  nature, 
By  every  duty,  by  the  gods,  conjure  thee  ! 
To  grant  us  peace,  and  turn  on  other  foes    [glory. 
Thy  arms,  where  thou  mayst  purchase  virtuous 


Cor.  I  should,  Veturia,  break  those  holy  bonda 
That  hold  the  wide  republic  of  mankind. 
Society,  together  ;  I  should  grow, 
A  ^\Tetch,  unworthy  to  be  call'd  thy  son  ; 
I  should,  with  my  Volumnia's  fair  esteem. 
Forfeit  her  love;  these  matrons  would  despise  me— 
Could  I  betray  the  Volscian  cause,  thus  trusted. 
Thus  recommended  to  me.     No,  my  mother. 
You  cannot  sure,  you  cannot  ask  it  of  me  ! 

Fet.  And  does  my  son  so  little  know  me?  mei 
Who  took  such  care  to  form  his  tender  yeart^ 
Left  to  my  conduct  by  his  dying  father  ?    . 
Have  I  so  ill  deserved  that  trust  ?  alas  ! 
Am  I  so  low  in  thy  esteem,  that  thou 
Should  e'er  imagine  I  could  urge  a  part 
Which  in  the  least  might  stain  the  Marcian  honour 
No,  let  me  perish  rather  !  perish  all ! 
Life  has  no  charms  compared  with  spotless  glory ! 
I  only  ask,  thou  wouldst  forbid  thy  troops 
To  waste  our  lands,  and  to  assault  yon  city, 
Till  time  be  given  for  mild  and  righteous  measures. 
Grant  us  but  one  year's  truce :  meanwhile  thou 

mayst, 
With  honour  and  advantage  to  both  nations, 
Between  us  mediate  a  perpetual  peace. 

Cor.  Alas!  my  mother!  that  were  granting  all. 

Vet.  Canst  thou  refuse  me  such  a  just  petition, 
The  first  request  thy  mother  ever  made  thee 
.  Canst  thou  to  her  iutreaties,  prayers,  and  tears. 
Prefer  a  savage,  obstinate  revenge  ? 
Have  love  and  nature  lost  all  power  within  thee? 

Cor.  No, — in  my  heart  they  reign  as  strong  as 
ever. 
Come,  I  conjure  you,  quit  ungrateful  Rome, 
Come,  and  complete  my  happiness  at  Antium, 
You,  and  my  dear  Volumnia — There,  Veturia, 
There  shall  you  see  with  what  respect  the  Volsci 
Will  treat  the  wife  and  mother  of  their  general. 

Vet.  Treatme  thyself  withmore  respect,  my  son; 
Nor  dare  to  shock  my  ears  with  such  proposals. 
Shall  I  desert  my  country,  I  who  come 
To  plead  her  cause  1     Ah  no  !     A  grave  in  Rome 
Would  better  please  me,  than  a  throne  at  Antium- 
How  hast  thou  thus  forsaken  all  my  precei)ts  ? 
How  hast  thou  thus  forgot  thy  love  to  Rome  1 
Oh,  Coriolanus,  wben  ^ith  hostile  arms, 
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Jt^ith  fire  aui  sword,  you  enter'd  on  our  borders, 

[)iJ  not  the  fosterinj;  air,  that  breathes  around  us, 

Allay  thy  guilty  fury,  and  instil 

A  certain  uative  sweetness  through  thy  soul  1 

Did  not  your  heart  thus  murmur  to  itself: 

"  These  walls  contain  whatever  can  comnumd 

Kespect  from  virtue,  or  is  dear  to  nature, 

The  monuments  of  piety  and  valour. 

The  sculptured  forms,  the  trophies  of  ray  fathers, 

My  household  gods,  my  mother,  wife,  and  children!" 

Cor.  Ah!  you  seduce  me  with  too  tender  views! 
These  walls  contain  the  most  corrupt  of  men, 
A  base  seditious  herd;  who  trample  order, 
Distinction,  justice,  laws  beneath  their  feet. 
Insolent  foes  to  worth,  the  foes  of  virtue! 

Vet.  Thou  hast  not  thence  a  right  to  lift  thy  hand 
Against  the  whole  community,  which  forms 
Thy  ever-sacred  country — That  consists 
Not  of  coeval  citizens  alone  : 
It  knows  no  bounds  :  it  has  a  retrospect 
To  ages  past  ;  it  looks  on  those  to  come, 
And  grasps  of  all  the  general  worth  and  virtue. 
Sujjpose,  my  son,  that  1  to  thee  had  been 
A  harsh  obdurate  parent,  even  unjust: 
How  would  the  monstrous  thought  with  horror 

strike  thee. 
Of  plunging,  fi-om  x-evenge,  thy  raging  steel 
Into  her  breast  who  nurst  thy  infant  years! 

Cor.  Rome  is  no  more!  that  Rome  which  narsed 
my  youth  : 
That  Rome,  conducted  by  Patrician  virtue, 
She  is  no  more!  My  sword  shall  now  chastise 
These  sons  of  pride  and  dirt!  Her  upstart  tyrants! 
Who  have  debased  the  noblest  state  on  earth 
Into  a  sordid  democratic  faction. 
Why  will  my  mother  join  hej:  cause  to  theirs  ? 

Vet.  Forbid  it,  Jove  !  that  I  should  e'er  dis- 
tinguish 
My  interest  from  the  general  cause  of  Rome; 
Or  live  to  see  a  foreign  hostile  arm 
Reform  the  abuses  of  our  laud  of  freedom. 

But  'tis  in  vain,  I  find,  to  reason  more. 
Is  thci-e  no  way  to  reach  thy  filial  heart. 
Once  famed  as  much  for  piety  as  courage? 
Oft  hast  thou  justly  triumph'd,  Coriolanus ; 
Now  yield  one  triumph  to  thy  widow'd  mother  ; 
And  send  me  back  amidst  the  loud  acclaims, 
The  grateful  transports  of  deliver'd  Rome, 
The  happiest  far,  the  most  renown'd  of  women! 

C'  r.  Why,  why,  Veturia,  wilt  thou  plead  in  vain? 

Tul.  (aside  to  YoL.)    See,  see,  Volusius,  how 
the  strong  emotions 
jf  powerful  nature  shake  his  inmost  soul ! 
Bee  how  they  tear  him. — If  he  long  resists  them. 
He  is  a  god,  or  something  worse  than  man. 

Vet.  O  Marcius,  Mareius  !  canst  thou  tx-eat  me 
Canst  thou  complain  of  Rome's  ingratitude,  [thus? 
Yet  be  to  me  so  cruelly  ungrateful  ? 
To  me  !  who  anxious  rear'd  thy  youth  to  glory  ? 
Whose  only  joy,  these  many  years,  has  been 
To  boast  that  Coriolanus  was  my  son  ? 
And  dost  thou  then  renounce  me  for  thy  mother  ? 
Spurn  me  before  these  chiefs,  before  those  soldiers, 
That  weep  thy  stubborn  cruelty  ?  Art  thou 
The  hardest  man  to  me  in  this  assembly  ? 
Look  at  me  !  Speak  ! 

{Pausing,  during  tihick  he  appears  in  great  agitation. 
Still  dost  thou  turn  away  ? 
Inexorable  i  silent  1 — Then,  behold  me. 


Behold  thy  mothei-,  at  whose  feet  tritvu  oft 

Hast  kneel'd  with  fondness,  kneeliLj;  now  at  thinSf 

Wetting  thy  stern  tribunal  with  her  tears. 

ll{a:ses  her 
Cor.  Veturia,  rise.     I  cannot  see  thee  thus. 
It  is  a  sight  uncomely,  to  behold 
My  mother  at  my  feet,  and  that  to  urge 
A  suit,  relentless  honour  must  refuse.         [retain. 
Vol.  (a(/i-«;ici«^. ) Since,  Coriolanus, thou doststill 
In  spite  of  all  thy  mother  now  has  pleaded. 
Thy  dreadful  purpose,  ah  !  how  nuicli  in  vain 
Were  it  for  me  to  join  my  supplications  ! 
The  voice  of  thy  Volumnia,  once  so  pleasing, 
Vow  shall  it  hope  to  touch  the  husband's  heart, 
When  proof  against  the  tears  of  such  a  j)arent  ? 
I  dare  not  urge  what  to  thy  mother  thou 

So  firmly  hast  denied But  I  must  weep 

Must  weep,  if  not  thy  liarsh  severity. 
At  least  thy  sltuatiou.     0  permit  me 

\_Taking  hit  hand. 
To  shed  my  gushing  tears  upon  thy  hand ! 
To  press  it  with  the  cordial  lips  of  love  ! 
And  take  my  last  farewell  ! 

Cor.  Yet,  yet,  my  soul ! 

Be  firm,  and  persevere — 

Vol.  Ah  Coriolanus ! 

Is  then  this  hand,  this  iiand  to  be  devoted, 
The  pledge  of  nuptial  love,  that  has  so  long 
Protected,  bless'd  and  shelter'd  us  with  kuidues^ 
Now  lifted  up  agamst  us  ?  Yet  I  love  it. 
And,  with  submissive  veneration,  bow 
Beneath  the  afiliction  which  it  heaps  upon  us. 
But  0  !   what  nobler    transports   would    it    gire 

thee  ! 
What  joy  beyond  expression  !  couldst  thou  once 
Surmount  the  furious  storm  of  fierce  revenge. 
And  yield  ye  to  the  charms  of  love  and  mercy. 
Oh  make  the  glorious  trial  ! 

Cor.  Mother!  wife  ! 

Are  all  the  powers  of  natui'e  leagued  against  me  I 
I  cannot !  will  not — Leave  me,  my  Volumnia  ! 

Vol.  Well,  I  obey — How  bitter  thus  to  part  ! 
Upon  such  terms  to  part !  perhaps  for  ever  ! 
But  tell  mo,  ere  I  hence  unroot  my  feet. 
When  to  my  lonely  home  I  shall  return, 
What  frona  their  father,  to  our  little  slaves. 
Unconscious  of  the  shame  to  which  you  doom  them, 
What  shall  I  say  ?  IPausing:  he  highli/  agitated 

Nay,  tell  me,  Coriolanus  I 
Cor.  Tell   thee  !    What  shall  I  tell  thee  { 
these  tears  ! 
These  teai'g  aui  tell  thee  what  exceeds  the  povi'er 
Of  words  to  speak,  whate'er  the  son,  the  husband 
And  father,  in  one  complicated  pang 
Can  feel — But  leave  me  ; — even  in  pity  leave  I 
Cease,  cease  to  torture  me,  my  dear  Volumnia  ! 
You  only  tear  my  heart,  but  cannot  shake  it  ; 
For  by  the  immortal  gods,  the  dread  avengers 

Of  broken  faith  ! 

Vol.  {kneeling .)  Oh  swear  not,  Coriolanus  1 
0  vow  not  our  destruction  ! 

Vet.  Daughter,  rlsa. 

Let  us  no  more  befoi'c  the  Volscian  people 
Expose  ourselves  a  spectacle  of  shame. 
It  is  in  vain  we  try  to  melt  a  breast. 
That  to  the  best  afiections  nature  gives  us. 
Prefers  the  worst — Hear  me,  proud  man  !  I  hare 
A  heart  as  stout  as  thine.     I  came  not  hither. 
To  be  sent  back  rejected,  baffled,  shamed. 
Hateful  to  Rome,  because  1  am  thy  mother  : 
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A  lloroan  matron  knows,  in  such  extremes, 
VN'liat  part  to  take— And  thus  I  came  provided. 

IDran-inp/rom  imder  her  robe  a  dagger. 
Go  !  barbarous  sou  !  go  !  double  parricide  ! 
liush  o'er  my  corse  to  thy  beloved  reven2;e  ! 
Tread  ou  tlie  bleeding  breast  of  her,  to  whom 
Thou  owest  thy  Hie  ! — Lo,  thy  tirst  victim  ! 

£cr.  Ha!  l_St:izi)ifjlier  Jtand. 

Wliat  dost  thou  mean  1 

yg(^  To  die,  while  Rome  is  free, 

To  seize  the  moment  ere  thou  art  her  tyrant. 

Cor.  O  use  thy  power  more  justly  !  Set  not  thus 
.Mv  treaclierous  heart  in  arms  against  my  reason. 
Here  !  here  !  thy  dagger  will  be  well  employ'd  ; 
Strike  here  !  and  reconcile  my  lighting  duties. 
Vet.    Off  :    Set  me  free  !— Think'st  thou  that 
grasp,  which  binds 
T,Iy  feeble  hand,  can  fetter  too  my  wiU  ? 
No,  my  proud  son  !  Thou  canst  not  make  me  hve, 
If  Rome  must  fall  !— No  power  on  earth  can  do  it ! 
Cor.  I'ity  me,  generous  Volsci ! — You  ai"e  men — 
Must  it  then  be  f— Confusion  !— Do  £  yield  ?  ] 

What  is  it  i  Is  it  weakness  ?  Is  it  virtue  >.— 
Well  !— 

ret.  What  I  Speak  ! 

Cor.  O,  no  i — my  stifled  words  refuse 

A  passage  to  the  throes  that  wring  my  heart. 

Vet.  Nav,  if  thou  yieldest,  yield  like  Coriolanus  ; 
And  what  thou  dost,  do  nobly  ! 

Cor.  (rjuitliit'j  her  hand.)  There  !—'Tis  done  ! — 
Thine  is  the  triumph,  nature  ! 

[To  ViiTiniA,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
Ah  Yeturia  ! 
Rome  by  thy  aid  is  saved — but  thy  son  lost. 

Vet.    He '  never   can    be    lost,   who    saves    his 

country. 
Qq)-_         '  [I'lnvKVi/;  ?o  ?/(C  Roman  Ladies. 

Ye  matrons,  guardians  of  the  Roman  safety, 
You  to  the  senate  may  report  this  answer. 
W^e  grant  the  truce  you  ask.     But  on  these  terms : 
That  Rome,  meantime,  shall  to  a  peace  agree, 
Fair,  equal,  just,  and  such,  as  may  secure 
The  safety,  rights,  ."nd  honour  of  the  Volsci. 

[To  the  troops. 
Volsci,  we  raise  the  siege.     Go,  and  prepare. 
By  the  tirst  dawn,  for  your  return  to  Antium. 

[.-).«  the  troiips  retire,  and  Coriolanus  turns  to  the 
Iloiiian  Laiiics. 
y,,^  I'i'o  VoLusics  aside. 

'Tis  as  we  wish'd,  Volusius — To  your  station. 
But  mark  nio  well — Till  thou  slialt  hear  my  call, 
1  charge  thee  not  to  stir.     One  offer  more 
My  honour  bids  me  make  to  this  proud  man. 
Before  we  strike  the  blow — If  he  rejects  it, 
His  blood  be  on  his  head. 

Vol.  Well,  I  obey  you. 

[He goes  out. 
Cot.  Be  it  thy  care,  Galesus,  that  a  safeguard 
Attend  these  noble  matrons  back  to  Rome. 
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Cor.  I  plainly,  Tullus,  by  your  looks  discern 
You  disapprove  my  conduct. 

Tul.  Caius  Marcius, 

I  mean  not  to  a.<;sail  thee  with  the  clamour 
■Iff  loud  reproaches,  and  the  war  of  words  ; 


But,  pride  apart,  and  all  that  can  pervert 
The  light  of  steady  reason,  here  to  make 
A  candid  fair  proposal. 

Cor.  Speak.     I  hear  thee. 

Tul.  I  need  not  tell  thee,  that  I  have  performed 
My  utmost  promise.     Thou  hast  been  protected  ; 
Hast  had  thy  amplest,  most  ambitious  wish  ; 
Thy  wounded  pride  is  heal'd,  thy  dear  revenge 
Completely  sated  ;  and  to  crown  thy  fortune, 
At  the  saiiie  time,  thy  peace  with  Rome  restored. 
Thou  art  no  more  a  Volscian,  but  a  Roman. 
Return,  return  ;  thy  duty  calls  upon  thee, 
Still  to  protect  the  city  thou  hast  saved  : 
It  still  may  be  in  danger  from  our  arms. 

Cor.  Insolent  man  !  Is  this  thy  fair  proposal  \ 
Tul.   Be   patient  —  Hear  me  speak  —  I  have 
already 
From  Rome  protected  thee;  now  from  the  Volsci, 
From  their  iust   vengeance,   I    will  still   protect 

thee. 
Retire.     T  will  take  care  thou  mayst  with  safety. 
Cor.    With    safety  ! — Heavens  ! — And   tliink'st 
thou  Coriolanus 
\M11  stoop  to  thee  for  safety  I  No  !  my  safeguard 
Is  in  myself,  a  bosom  void  of  blame. 
And  the  great  gods,  protectoi's  of  the  just — 
O  'tis  an  act  of  cowardice  and  baseness. 
To  seize  the  very  time  my  hands  were  fetter'd 
By  the  strong  chain  of  former  obligations, 
Tiie  safe  sure  moment  to  insult  nic — Gods  ! 
Were  I  now  free,  as  on  that  day  I  was, 
When  at  Corioli  I  tamed  thy  pride. 
This  had  not  been. 

T%.L  Thou  speak'st  the  truth  :  It  had  not. 

0  for  that  time  again  !  Propitious  gods, 
If  you  will  bless  me,  grant  it  ! — Know,  for  that, 
For  that  dear  purpose,  I  have  now  proposed 
Thou  shouldst  return.  I  pray  thee,  Marcius,  do  it ! 
And  we  shall  meet  again  on  nobler  terms. 

Cor.  When  to  the  Volsci  I  have  clear'd  my  faith, 
Doubt  not  I  shall  find  means  to  meet  thee  nobly. 
We  then  our  generous  quarrel  may  decide 
In  the  bright  front  of  some  embattled  field, 
And  not  in  private  bra-wls,  lilie  fierce  barbarians. 
Till.  Thou  canst  not  hope  acquittal  from  the 

Volsci. 
Cor.  I  do  :  nay  more,  expect  their  approbation, 
Their  thanks  !  I  will  obtain  them  such  a  peace 
As  thou  durst  never  ask  ;  a  perfect  union 
Of  their  whole  nation  with  imperial  Rome 
In  all  her  privileges,  all  her  rights. 
By  the  just  gods,  I  will  !      What  wouldst  thou 
more  ? 
Till.  What  would  I  more  '.  Proud  Roman  !  this 
I  would  : 
Fire  the  cursed  forest  where  these  Roman  woives 
Haunt  and  infest  then-  nobler  neighbours  round 

them  ; 
Extirpate  from  the  bosom  of  this  land, 
A  false  pei-fidious  people,  who,  beneath 
The  mask  of  freedom,  are  a  combination 
Against  the  liberty  of  human-kind, 
Tiie  genuine  seed  of  outlaws  and  of  robbei-s. 
Cor.  The  seed  of  gods  !  'Tis  not  for  thee,  vam 
boaster ! 
'Tis  not  for  such  as  thou,  so  oltcn  spared 
By  her  victorious  sword,  to  talk  of  Rome, 
But  with  respect  and  awful  veneration. 
Whate'er  her  blots,  whate  er  her  giddy  factious 
There  is  more  vii-tue  La  one  single  year 
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Of  Roman  story,  than  your  Volscian  annals 
Can  boast  througli  all  your  crucpiiig  d;irk  dura- 
tion ! 

Ti:l.  I  thank  thy  rage.      This  full  displays  the 
traitor. 

Cm.    lla  !  ti-aitor  ! 

Till.  I'irst,  to  thy  own  country,  traitor  ; 

And  traitor,  now,  to  mine  ! 

Cor.  Ye  heavenly  powers  ! 

I  shall  break  loose — My  rage — But  let  us  part — 
Lest  my  ras'.i  hand  should  do  a  hasty  deed 
My  cooler  thought  forbids. 

Till.  Begone — llcturn — 

To  head  the  Roman  troo])s.  1  grant  thee  quittance 
Full  and  complete  of  all  those  obligations 
Thou  hast  so  oft  insultingly  coni])lain'd 
Fe'ter'd  thy  hands.    They  now  are  free.      I  court 
The  worst  thy  sword  can  do  ;  w  Jiilst  thou  from  me 
llast  nothing  to  expect  but  sun?  destruction. 
Quit  then  this  hostile  camp.     Once  more  I  tell 

thee, 
Thou  art  not  herf  ono  single  hour  in  safety. 

Cor.  Thluk'st  thou  to  fright  me  hence  ? 

Tut.  Thou  wilt  not,  then  ? 

Thou  wilt  not  take  the  safety  which  I  offer  ? 

Cor.  Till  I  have  elear'd  my  honour   in   your 
council. 
And  proved  before  them  all,  to  thy  confusion. 
The  falsehood  of  thy  charge  ;  as  soon  in  battle 
I  would  before  thee  fly,  and  howl  for  mercy. 
As  quit  the  station  they  have  here  assign'd  me. 

7m/.  Volusins  !  Hoa  ! 


SCENE  in. 

To  them  VDLUsnis,  and  Conspirators,  with  their  swords 
(Iratvn. 

Tul.  Seize  and  secure  the  traitor  ! 

Cor.  [f.di/niij  his  haiid  upon  his  sword. 

Who  dares  approach  lue,  dies  ! 

Vol.  Die  thou  ! 

[,4.v  Couioi.A.ves  draws  his  sword,  Volusius 

«/((/ i/zt;  Conspirators  rush  vpov-  and  slab 

htm.     TiiLLus standi n/i  hy  without  having 

drawn  his  sivord. 

Cor,  lEndeavonrinti  to  free  hiuisclf. 

Off !— Villains  ! 

[  Falling. 
0  murdering  slaves  !     Assassinating  cowards  ! 

yDies.   \ 


scem:  IV. 

\_Upon  the  noise  of  Vie  tumult,  enter  hastily  to  them 
Galksis,  the  other  deputies  of  the  VoUcian  Slates, 
Officers, /)vr/irf»-  c/Coriolanus,  and  Titus  wiUi  a  large 
band  of  Suldicrt. 
Gal.  [As  he  enters. 

Are  we  a  nation  ruled  by  laws,  or  fury  I 
How  ?  whence  this  tumult  ?  [Pautiny. 

Gods  !  wliat  do  I  seo  t 
The  noble  Marcius  slain  ! 

Tnl.  You  see  a  traitor 

Punish'd  as  he  deserved,  the  Roman  yoke 
That  thrall'd  us  broken,  and  the  Volsei  free  ! 
Gal,  Hear  me,  great  Jovo  !  Hear,  all  you  injured 
jiowers 
Of  friendship,  liospitality,  and  faitli  ! 
By  that  heroic  blood,  which  from  the  ground, 
Reeking  to  you  for  vengeance  cries,  I  swear ! 
This  impious  breach  of  your  eternal  laws. 
This  daring  outrage  on  the  Volscian  honour 
Shall  find  in  me  a  rigorous  avenger  ! 
On  the  same  earth,  polluted  by  their  crime, 
I  will  not  live  with  these  unpunisli'd  ruffians  ! 

Tul.  This  deed  is  mine  :  I  claim  it  all  ! — These 
These  valiant  men,  were  but  my  instruments,  [men. 
To  punish  Iiim  who  to  our  face  betray'd  us. 
We  shall  not  fear  to  answer  to  the  Volsei, 
In  a  full  council  of  the  states  at  Antium, 
The  glorious  charge  of  having  stabb'd  their  traitor  I 
Gal.  Titus,  till  then  secure  them. 

[TuLU's  and  Conspirators  are  led  off. 
IGalksus,  standing  over  the  bodij  <>/ Coiuolanos, 
after  a  short  i>aiise,  proceeiii. 

Volscian  fathers, 
And  ye,  brave  soldiers,  see  an  awful  scene. 
Demanding  serious  solemn  meditation 
This  man  was  once  the  glory  of  his  age. 
Disinterested,  just,  with  every  virtue 
Of  civil  life  adorn'd,  in  arms  unequal'd. 
His  only  blot  was  this  ;  tluit,  much  provoiced. 
He  raised  his  vengeful  arm  against  his  country. 
And,  lo!  the  righteousgods  have  now  chastised  him. 
Even  by  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  he  fought. 

Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead. 
No  cause  can  justify  so  black  a  deed  : 
These,  whon  the  angry  tempest  clouds  the  soul, 
May  darken  reason,  and  Iier  course  control  ; 
But  when  the  j)rospect  clears,  her  startled  eye 
Must  from  the  treacherous  gulf  with  horror  fly. 
On  whose  wild  wave,  by  stormy  passions  tost, 
So  many  hapless  wretches  have  been  lost. 
Then  be  this  truth  the  star  by  which  we  steer. 
Above  ourselves  our  Country  should  be  dear. 
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TlE.VRr  KuiKB  WiiiTK,  whose  splcmliJ  talents  and  untimely  fate  iiave  excited  wonder  and  regret,  was  born  a* 
Xottingliam,  on  the  21st  of  Marcli,  ]7'1'''-  His  father  was  a  butcher,  and  liis  son  was  destined  by  him  to  follow  th» 
sar.ic  trade.  Ilenry's  aptitude  for  learning  was  very  early  apparent ;  it  was  difficult  even  then  to  persuade  him  to  lay 
by  his  book  for  his  meals;  and  wlien  he  was  about  seven  years  old  he  used  to  steal  into  the  kitchen,  to  teach  the 
hervant  to  read  and  write ;  but  with  the  modesty  inseparable  from  merit,  ho  carefully  concealed  this  good  deed  until, 
by  accident,  his  occupation  was  discovered.  At  tliis  timo,  one  whole  day  in  the  week  and  his  leisure  hours  on  the  others 
-nere  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  his  father's  business,  and  the  young  poet,  who  was  afterwards  the  pride  and  hope  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  might  be  seen  traversing  the  streets  of  Nottingham  bearing  a  butcher's  basket.  All  the 
hchool  education  he  received  amounted  only  to  the  acquirement  of  reading  and  writing  his  mother  tongue,  with  soma 
in.-^truction  in  arithmetic  and  French  ;  but  he  thirsted  for  more  ample  supplies  ;  and,  already  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
I'oauties  of  nature,  lie  revolted  both  from  the  occupations  of  a  butcher  and  of  a  hosier,  to  which  latter  business  he  was 
]ilaccd  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  own  poems,  "On  being  confined  to  School  one  pleasant  morning  in  Spring," 
.'nd  his  "  Address  to  Contemplation,"  written  about  this  time,  exemplify  his  state  of  mind. 

To  his  mother  he  spoke  his  feelings  openly.  He  said  he  could  not  bear  to  spend  his  daj-s  in  stocking-spinning 
.•ind  folding;  tliat  he  wanted  sovictIih>(}  to  occtipy  his  brain  ,■  and  he  should  be  wretched  if  he  continued  any  longer 
at  this  trade,  or  indeed  any  thing  except  one  of  the  learned  professions.  At  length  he  obtained  his  wish,  and  he  was 
j>laced  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Coldham  and  Enfield,  attorneys  and  town-clerks  of  Nottingliam  ;  but,  as  no  premium 
could  be  given,  the  terms  fixed  on  were,  that  he  should  serve  two  years  before  he  was  articled.  He  entered  on  this 
new  pursuit  with  pleasure,  and  became  fond  of  his  profession  ;  but  the  ambition  which,  until  it  became  modified  by 
religious  feelings.,  was  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind,  led  him,  before  many  years  had  passed,  to  aim  at 
higher  things. 

He  was  fifteen  years  old  when  he  entered  the  office  of  Messrs.  Coldham  and  Enfield ;  he  died  six  years  after- 
wards; yet  the  acquirements  he  gained  and  the  works  he  achieved  in  that  short  space  were  such  as  have  not 
frequently  been  equalled.  On  entering  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was  advised  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Latin 
;-:';gungc.  AVith  very  trifling  assistance  he  enabled  himself  to  read  Horace  with  facility,  and  had  made  some  progress 
in  Greek,  in  ten  months.  In  his  walks  to  and  from  the  office,  he  used  to  exercise  himself  in  declining  the.Greek  nouns 
and  verbs,  and  contracted  a  habit  he  ever  afterwards  practised,  of  studying  in  his  walks.  Every  moment  that  could 
be  snatched  from  the  day,  and  but  too  many  from  the  night,  were  now  employed  by  tlie  enthusiastic  student  in  the 
]iursuit  of  multifarious  knowledge.  Professional  lore  took  the  first  place  in  his  studies ;  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish, 
I'ortuguese,  chemistry,  drawing,  music,  and  mechanics,  each  in  turn  occupied  his  unwearied  mind. 

He  now  began  a  correspondence  with  several  magazines,  and  by  the  success  he  met  with  was  encouraged  to 
attempt  the  i)ublieation  of  a  small  eoUeetion  of  poems:  this  was  about  the  close  of  the  year  1002.  His  chief  object 
was  to  obtain  a  fund  which  might  enable  him  to  go  to  college,  and  eventually  enter  the  church  ;  a  step  which  had 
Jiow  become  the  first  wish,  the  eager  desire  of  his  heart.  He  was  not  averse  to  his  profession  ;  on  the  contrary,  ho 
took  pl.?asure  in  it,  and  had  cherished  a  hope  that  some  day  he  might  win  his  way  to  the  bar ;  but  a  distressing  deaf- 
iieso,  which  increased  upon  him,  greatly  impeded  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  the  religious  fervour  wliieh  had 
succeeded  the  deistical  opinions  he  had  once  entertained,  caused  him  to  look  to  the  church  as  the  great  object  towards 
which  all  his  exertions  should  now  be  directed. 

The  reception  his  I'ocms  met  with  was  not  very  encouraging,  and  an  unfavourable  notice  of  them  in  the  Monthly 
I?cvicw  gi-eatly  distressed  him.  The  unfairness  of  this  article  induced  Southcy,  with  all  the  generosity  of  true  genius, 
to  address  a  letter  to  Kirkc  Wliitc,  encouraging  him  to  persevere.  A  correspondence  ensued,  and  wlien  tlie  I'oet  simk 
into  an  untinuly  grave,  it  was  Southey's  friendly  hand  which  gathered  his  scattered  works  together,  and  gave  them 
to  tlio  world. 

The  change  in  Henry's  sentiments  from  deism  to  Christianity  was  accelerated  by  the  conduct  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Almond,  who  pointedly  shunned  his  society,  fearing  his  ridicule  of  the  serious  views  of  religion  which  he  himself 
entertained.  Henry  sought  an  explanation,  and  expressed  to  him  tlie  doubts  which  he  felt  (doubts  wliich  were 
iiappily  of  no  long  continuance),  and  the  dreadful  effect  they  had  upon  his  mind,  liefore  this  period,  as  he  himself 
acknowledges,  ho  had  wished  to  enter  the  church  from  motives  of  ambition.  "  Now,"  ho  says,  in  a  statement  of 
his  reasons  for  v/ishing  to  enter  into  the  ministry,  published  in  the  supplementary  volume  of  his  Ucniains,  "  I  trust 
I  may  now  say  that  I  would  be  a  minister,  tliat  I  may  do  good  ;  and,  although  I  am  sensible  of  the  awful  importance 
of  tlie  pastoral  charge,  I  would  sacrifice  every  thing  for  it,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  be  strengthened  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  tliat  sacred  ofiicc." 

His  desire  of  entering  the  church  had  now  become  so  predominant,  that  his  friends,  althnugh'able  to  do  little  ttt 
.nssist  his  views,  would  no  longer  oppose  tliem  ;  and  Mr.  Pigott  and  Mr.  Dashwood,  both  clcrsymcn  at  Nottingham, 
and  liis  friend  iMr.  Ainiim<l.  wlio  was  now  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  undertook  to  do  their  best  to  procure  an 
adequate  support  for  liini  iluring  his  university  studies.  At  this  period  he  obtained  a  month's  leave  of  absence  from 
his  employers,  wliich  he  spent  in  seclusion  in  the  village  of  'Wilford,  near  Clifton  Woods,  the  theme  of  his  chief 
poem.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  he  returned,  with  all  his  fond  hopes  withered  ;  the  efforts  in  his  favour  had  not 
yet  been  attended  with  success,  and  he  appeavs  to  have  despaired  of  accomplishing  the  wish  of  his  heart.  He  now 
ijpp'.icd  himself  with  even  redoubled  diligence  to  the  prosecuticu  of  all  his  former  studies  ;  night  and  day  was  h« 
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occupied,  and  despite  all  the  tender  care  of  his  mother,  who  too  truly  foresaw  the  consequences  of  such  desperate 
exertions,  he  persevered  tiU  his  health  sank  under  it,  and  he  experienced  an  attack  of  iUiiess,  from  the  efl'ects  of 
which  he,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  never  completely  recovered. 

I  On  his  recovery  he,  in  consequence  of  an  introduction  which  had  heen  procured  by  Ulr.  Dashwood,  waited  on 
Mr.  Simeon,  of  King's  College,  who  at  once  took  up  his  cause  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  friendship  of  old  standing.  Ho 
promised  him  a  sizarship  at  St.  Jolin's  College,  and  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  to  supply  him  with 
301.  a  year.  His  brother  Neville  promised  him  20^.  more,  and  on  this  he  determined  to  enter  the  University.  He 
accordingly  quitted  the  law  in  October,  1H04  ;  his  employers,  although  unwilling  to  part  with  one  who  had  uniformly 
conducted  himself  with  strict  propriety,  and  was  now  become  of  considerable  value  to  them,  neeting  his  present 
views  with  cordiality,  and  offering  to  give  up  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Simeon  he  passed  the  next  year  in  the  family  of  a  clergyman,  Jlr.  Grainger,  of  Wintering- 
ham,  who  received  pupils  into  his  house,  for  preparation  for  the  University.  Here,  pursuing  his  former  habits  of 
excessive  study,  he  was  again  attacked  by  severe  illness  ;  and  although  he  was,  during  his  convalescence,  obliged  to 
slacken  somewhat  in  his  exertions,  he  even  then  frequently  studied  fourteen  hours  a  day.  The  consequence  was,  that 
he  went  to  college  with  so  shattered  a  frame,  as  to  cause  his  friends  to  fear  already  for  his  life.  During  his  first  term 
a  university  scholarship  fell  vacant ;  he  was  advised  to  study  for  it,  and  did  so  ;  but  tlie  effort  was  too  great  for  his 
weakened  frame,  and  he  was  compelled  to  decline.  By  the  help  of  strong  medicines  only  was  he  enabled  to  pass  the 
general  college  examination  :  he  was  pronounced  the  first  man  of  his  year,  but  he  was  a  dying  man.  Ho  went  to 
London  aftei'n'ards  for  relaxation,  perhaps  the  worst  place  in  the  world  he  could  have  gone  to ;  but  in  no  place  was 
his  mind  suffered  to  unbend :  his  walks  were  not  refreshing,  for  his  studies  were  pursued  even  there  ;  and  while  at 
•Cambridge  he  in  this  manner  committed  a  whole  tragedy  of  Euripides  to  memory.  The  next  year  he  was  again 
highly  distinguished,  was  again  pronounced  first  at  the  great  college  examination,  and  also  one  of  the  three  best 
theme  writers,  between  whom  the  examiners  could  not  decide.  The  college  offered  him,  at  their  expense,  a  private 
tutor  in  mathematics  during  the  long  vacation  ;  and  exhibitions  to  the  amount  of  66/.  per  annum  being  procured  for 
him,  he  was  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  afforded- by  Mr.  Simeon  and  liis  friend. 

During  the  course  of  the  summer,  it  being  expected  that  the  mastership  of  the  Free  School  of  Kottingham  would 
shortly  become  vacant,  the  situation  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  declined  it,  because,  had  he  accepted  it,  it  would  have 
interfered  with  his  intentions  respecting  the  ministry.  His  studies  were  continued,  and  the  long  vacation,  instead  ol 
affording  him  the  relaxation  he  so  much  needed,  was  spent  with  his  matliematical  tutor;  his  strength,  which  had 
appeared  increasing,  failed  as  the  j-ear  advanced;  he  again  went  to  London,  but  experienced  no  benefit,  and  ho 
returned  to  the  college  but  to  die.  On  the  19th  October,  1806,  this  victim  to  impetuous  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, sank  beneath  a  struggle  which  had  worn  out  both  mind  and  body,  for  his  physicians  expressed  their  opinion, 
that  had  he  recovered  this  last  attack  his  intellects  would  have  been  affected.  He  died  universally  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  especially  by  his  college  acquaintances,  wlio,  though  comparatively  of  recent  date,  yet  univer- 
sally esteemed  him  as  he  deserved,  and  deeply  lamented  the  untimely  loss  of  one  who  ha'd  appeared  destined  to  do 
equal  honour  to  his  college,  by  his  worldly  acquirements,  and  to  the  church  to  which  he  ha'd  devoted  himself,  by  hia 
ardent  zeal  and  fervent  piety. 

His  works,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  fair  blossoms  of  a  richly  fruitful  tree,  may  nevertheless  claim  an 
equal  rank  with  many  more  matm-e  productions.  Almost  all  were  composed  before  he  was  nineteen  ;  for  after  he  went  to 
3Ir.  Grainger's  he  seldom  pemiitted  himself  to  dally  with  the  muses  :  a  self-denial  which  one  so  gifted  as  himself  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  resolve  on,  were  he  not  supported  by  the  strong  feelings  of  duty  which  actuated  Kirke  ^V■hite.  His 
example  may  be  a  useful  one,  but  whilst  we  lament  the  effects  of  his  excessive  and  unwisely  severe  labours,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  firmness  of  soul  which  induced  him  to  undergo  them. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  sketch  of  a  highly  interesting  aud  instructive  life,  which  shows  to  what  lengths 
a  spirit  determined  to  obtain  the  golden  fruits  of  knowledge  may  proceed  in  the  riglit  path,  against  all  imaginable 
obstacles,  than  by  quotmg  the  epitaph  written  by  Professor  Smyth,  and  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  erected  bj'  an  American 
gentleman,  Mr.  Francis  Boottof  Boston,  who,  visiting  the  poet's  grave  and  finding  only  a  plain  stone  with  his  initittls, 
caused  this  memorial  to  be  placed  in  All  Saints  Church,  Cambridge  : — 

Warm  with  fond  hope  and  learning's  sacred  flame. 

To  Granta's  bowers  the  youthful  poet  came ; 

Unconquer'd  powers  the  immortal  mind  display'd. 

But,  worn  with  anxious  thought,  the  frame  decay'd  ; 

Pale  o'er  his  lamp,  and  in  his  cell  retired, 

Tlie  martyr-student  faded,  and  expired. 

Oh  !  genius,  taste,  and  piety  sincere. 

Too  early  lost,  'midst  studies  too  severe  ! 

Foremost  to  mourn  was  gciicrous  S<,uthey  seen. 

Ho  told  the  tale  and  show'd  what  AMiite  had  been  ; 

Kor  told  in  vain. — Far  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave 

A  wanderer  came,  and  sought  the  poet's  grave  : 

On  yon  low  stone  ho  saw  his  lonely  name. 

And  raised  tliis  fond  memorial  to  his  fame. 
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Lo  !  in  the  west  fast  fades  the  lingering  light, 
And  day's  last  vestige  takes  its  silent  flight : 
No  iTioro  is  heard  the  woodman's  measured  stroke, 
Which,  with  the  dawn,  from  yonder  dingle  broke  ; 
No  more,  hoarse  clamouring  o'er  the  uplifted  licad, 
Tlio  crows  assembling,  seek  their  M'ind-rocked  bed  ; 
Stilled  is  the  village  hum — the  woodland  sounds 
Have  ceased  to  echo  o'er  the  dewy  grounds ; 
And  general  silence  reigns,  save  when,  below, 
The  murmuring  Trent  is  scarcely  heard  to  flow  ; 
And  save  when,  swung  by  'nighted  rustic  late. 
Oft,  on  its  hinge,  rebounds  the  jarring  gate ; 
Or  wlien  the  sheep-bell,  in  the  distant  vale, 
Breathes  its  wild  music  on  the  downy  gale. 

Now,  when  the  rustic  wears  the  social  smile, 

Released  from  day  and  its  attendant  toil, 

And  draws  his  household  round  their  evening  fire. 

And  tells  the  oft-told  talcs  that  never  tix-e ; 

Or  where  the  town's  blue  turrets  dimly  rise, 

And  manufacture  taints  the  ambient  skies. 

The  pale  mechanic  leaves  the  labouring  loom, 

The  air-pent  hold,  the  pestilential  room, 

And  rushes  out,  impatient  to  begin 

The  stated  course  of  customary  sin ; 

Now,  now  my  solitary  way  I  bend 

Where  solemn  groves  in  awful  state  impend  : 

And  cliffs,  that  boldly  rise  above  the  phiiu. 

Bespeak,  blest  Clifton !  thy  sublime  domain. 

Here  lonely  wandering  o'er  tlie  sylvan  bower, 

I  come  to  pass  the  meditative  hour; 

To  bid  awhile  the  strife  of  passion  cease. 

And  woo  the  calms  of  solitude  and  peace. 

And  oh !  thou  sacred  power,  who  rear'st  on  high 

Thy  leafy  tlirone  where  waving  poplars  sigh ! 

Genius  of  woodland  shades  !  whose  mild  control 

Steals  with  resistless  Avitchery  to  the  soul. 

Come  with  thy  wonted  ardour,  and  inspii-e 

My  glowing  bosom  with  thy  hallowed  fire. 

And  thou  too.  Fancy,  from  thy  starry  sphere. 

Where  to  the  h_^Taning  orbs  thou  lend'st  thine  ear, 

Do  thou  descend,  and  Idess  my  ravished  sight. 

Veiled  in  soft  visions  of  serene  delight. 

At  thy  command  the  gale  that  passes  by 

Beai'S  in  its  whispers  mystic  harmony: 

Thou  wav'st  thy  wand,  and  lo  !  what  forms  appear  ! 

On  tlie  dark  cloud  what  giant  shapes  career! 


The  ghosts  of  Ossian  skim  the  misty  vale, 
And  hosts  of  sylphids  on  the  moonbeams  saiL 

This  gloomy  alcove  darkling  to  the  sight, 

Where  meeting  trees  create  eternal  night ; 

Save,  when  from  yonder  stream,  the  sunny  ray. 

Reflected,  gives  a  dubious  gleam  of  day  ; 

Recalls,  endearing  to  my  altered  mind. 

Times,  when  beneath  the  boxen  hedge  reclined, 

I  watched  the  lapwing  to  her  clamorous  brood ; 

Or  lured  the  robin  to  its  scattered  food ; 

Or  woke  with  song  the  woodland  echo  wild, 

x\nd  at  each  gay  response  delighted  smiled. 

How  oft,  when  childhood  threw  its  golden  ray 

Of  gay  romance  o'er  every  happy  day, 

Here  would  I  run,  a  visionary  boy, 

When  the  hoarse  tempest  shook  the  vaulted  skj, 

And,  fancy-led,  beheld  the'  Almighty's  form 

Sternly  careering  on  the  eddying  stoi'm  ; 

And  heard,  while  awe  congealed  my  inmost  soul, 

His  voice  teri-ific  in  the  thunders  roll. 

With  secret  joy,  I  viewed  with  Aivid  glare 

The  volleyed  lightnings  cleave  the  sullen  air ; 

And,  as  the  warring  winds  around  reviled. 

With  awful  pleasure  big,  I  heard  and  smiled. 

Beloved  remembrance  !  ^leniory  which  endears 

This  silent  spot  to  my  advancing  years : 

Here  dwells  eternal  peace,  eternal  rest ; 

In  shades  like  these  to  live  is  to  be  bless'd. 

While  happiness  evades  the  busy  crowd. 

In  rural  coverts  loves  the  maid  to  shroud: 

And  thou  too.  Inspiration,  whose  wild  flame 

Shoots  with  electric  swiftness  through  the  frame, 

Thou  here  dost  love  to  sit  with  upturned  eye. 

And  listen  to  the  stream  that  mui-murs  by, 

The  woods  that  wave,  the  grey  owl's  silken  flight, 

The  mellow  nuisic  of  the  listening  night. 

Congenial  calms  more  welcome  to  my  breast 

Than  maddening  joy  in  dazzling  lustre  dressed, 

To  Heaven  my  prayers,  my  daily  prajers,  I  raise, 

That  ye  may  bless  my  unambitious  days. 

Withdrawn,  remote,  from  all  the  haunts  of  strife. 

May  ti'ace  with  me  the  lowly  vale  of  life, 

And  when  her  banner  Death  shall  o'er  me  wave, 

]\Iay  keep  your  peaceful  vigils  on  my  grave. 

Now  as  I  rove,  where  wide  the  prospect  grows, 

A  livelier  light  upon  my  vision  flows: 

No  more  above  the  emliracing  branch  js  meet, 

No  more  the  river  gurgles  at  my  feet. 

But  seen  deep  down  the  clift''s  impending  side, 

Tlirou;:h  han^'ing  woods,  no  v  gleams  its  silver  tide. 
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Dim  13  my  upland  path, — across  the  green 
Fantastic  shadows  fling,  yet  oft  between 
The  checkered  glooms  the  moon  her  chaste  ray  sheds, 
Where  knots  of  bluebells drooptheirgracefulheads, 
And  beds  of  violets  blooming  'mid  the  trees, 
Load  with  waste  fragrance  the  nocturnal  breeze. 

Say,  why  docs  man,  wliile  to  his  oj^ening  sight 
Each  shrub  j)resents  a  source  of  chaste  delight. 
And  Nature  bids  for  him  her  treasui-es  flow, 
And  gives  to  him  alone  his  bliss  to  know, 
"Wliy  does  he  pant  for  Vice's  deadly  charms  ? 
Wiiy  chisp  the  siren  Pleasure  to  his  arms. 
Ami  suck  deej)  draughts  of  lier  voluptuous  breath. 
Though  fraught  with  ruin,  infamy,  and  death  '. 
Could  he  who  thus  to  vile  enjo}nnent  clings. 
Know  what  calm  joy  from  purer  sources  springs  ; 
Could  he  but  feel  how  sweet,  how  free  from  strife. 
The  harmless  pleasures  of  a  harmless  life, 
No  more  his  soul  would  pant  for  joys  impure  ; 
The  deadly  chalice  would  no  moi-e  allure ; 
But  the  sweet  potion  he  was  wont  to  sip 
Would  turn  to  poison  on  his  conscious  lip. 

Fair  Nature !  thee,  in  all  thy  vai'ied  charms, 
I'ain  would  I  clasp  for  ever  in  my  arms ! 
Thine  are  the  sweets  which  never,  never  sate, 
Thine  still  remain  thi'ough  all  the  storms  of  fate. 
Tiiough  not  for  me  'twas  lleaven's  divine  command 
To  roll  in  acres  of  patei-nal  land  ; 
Yet  still  my  lot  is  blest,  while  I  enjoy 
Thhie  opening  beauties  with  a  lover's  eye. 

Happy  is  he,  who,  though  the  cup  of  bliss 

Has  ever  shunned  him  when  he  thought  to  kiss, 

Who,  still  in  abject  poverty  or  pain. 

Can  count  with  pleasure  what  small  joys  remain: 

Though  were  his  sight  conveyed  from  zone  to  zone. 

He  would  not  find  one  spot  of  ground  his  own, 

Yet,  as  he  looks  around,  he  cries  with  glee. 

These  bounding  prospects  all  were  made  for  me : 

For  me  yon  waving  fields  their  burden  bear. 

For  me  yon  labourer  guides  the  shining  share, 

While  happy  I  in  idle  ease  recline, 

And  mark  the  glorious  visions  as  they  shine. 

This  is  the  charm,  liy  sages  often  told, 

Converting  all  it  touches  into  gold  ! 

Content  can  soothe,  where'er  by  fortune  placed. 

Can  rear  a  garden  in  the  desert  wasti'. 

How  lovely,  from  this  hill's  superior  height, 
Spreads  the  wide  view  before  my  straining  sight  I 
O'er  many  a  varied  mile  of  lengthening  grouni, 
E'en  to  the  blue-ridged  hill's  remotest  bound, 
^ly  ken  is  borne  ;  while  o"er  my  head  serene 
The  silver  moon  illumes  the  misty  scene ; 
Now  shining  clear,  now  darkening  in  the  glade, 
Jn  all  the  soft  vai'ieties  of  shade. 

Behind  me,  lo  !  the  peaceful  hamlet  lies, 
The  drowsy  god  has  sealed  the  cotter's  eyes. 
No  more,  where  late  the  social  faggot  blazed, 
The  vacant  peal  resounds,  by  little  raised  ; 
But  locked  in  silence,  o'er  Arion's*  star, 
'i'lie  slumbering  night  rolls  on  her  velvet  ear. 
Tlic  church-bell  tolls,  deep  sounding  down  the  glade, 
Tlie  solemn  hour  for  walking  spectres  made ; 
The  simj)U;  ploughboy,  wakening  with  the  sound. 
Listens  aghast,  and  turns  him  startled  round, 

»  The  constellation  Delphinus.    l"or  authority  for  this 
appclhition,  see  Ovid's  Fasti,  b.  xi.  ll.'J. 


Then  stops  his  ears,  and  strives  to  close  his  eyes, 

Lest  at  the  sound  some  grisly  ghost  should  rise  1 

Now  ceased  the  long  and  monitory  toll, 

Returning  silence  stagnates  in  the  soul ; 

Save  when,  disturbed  by  dreams,  with  wild  afi'right. 

The  deep-mouthed  mastiff  bays  the  troubled  night: 

Or  where  the  village  alehouse  crowns  the  vale. 

The  creaking  signpost  whistles  to  the  gale. 

A  little  onward  let  me  bend  my  way. 

Where  the  mossed  seat  invites  the  traveller's  stay  : 

That  spot,  oh !  yet  it  is  the  very  same  ; 

That  hawthorn  gives  it  shade,  and  gave  it  name : 

There  yet  the  primrose  opes  its  earliest  1)loom, 

There  yet  the  violet  sheds  its  first  pei-fume, 

And  in  the  branch  that  rears  above  the  rest 

The  I'obiu  unmolested  builds  its  nest. 

'T was  here,  when  Hope,  presiding  o'er  my  breist, 

111  vivid  colours  every  prospect  dressed : 

'Twas  here,  reclining,  I  indulged  her  dreams. 

And  lost  the  hour  in  visionary  schemes. 

Here,  as  I  press  once  more  the  ancient  sent. 

Why,  bland  deceiver  !  not  renew  the  ehrat '. 

Say,  can  a  few  short  years  this  change  ael:ii'\e. 

That  thy  illusions  can  no  more  deceive  '. 

Time's  sombrous  tmts  have  every  view  o'l-r.spread, 

And  thou  too,  gay  seducer!  art  thou  fled  '. 

Though  vain  thy  promise,  and  the  suit  severe, 

Yet  thou  couldst  guile  Misfortune  of  her  tear. 

And  oft  thy  smiles  across  life's  gloomy  wa\- 

Could  throw  a  gleam  of  transitory  day. 

How  gay,  in  youth,  the  flattering  future  seems , 

How  sweet  is  manhood  in  the  infant's  dreams ; 

The  dire  mistake  too  soon  is  brought  to  light, 

And  all  is  buried  in  redoubled  night ! 

Yet  some  can  rise  superior  to  their  pain. 

And  in  their  breasts  the  charmer  Hope  retain  ; 

While  others,  dead  to  feeling,  can  survey, 

Unmoved,  their  fairest  prospects  fade  away  : 

But  yet  a  few  there  be — too  soon  o'ercast  I — 

Who  shrink  mihappy  from  the  adverse  blast. 

And  woo  the  first  bright  gleam  which  breaks  tlie 

gloom. 
To  gild  the  silent  slumbers  of  the  tomb  I 
So  in  these  shades  the  early  primrose  blows, 
Too  soon  deceived  by  suns  and  melting  snows. 
So  falls  untimely  on  the  desert  waste  ; 
Its  blossoms  withering  in  the  northern  blast. 

Now  passed  whate'er  the  upland  heights  display, 
Down  the  steep  cliff  I  wind  my  devious  way  ; 
Oft  rousing,  as  the  rustling  path  I  beat, 
The  timid  hare  from  its  accustomed  seat. 
And  oh  !  how  sweet  this  walk  o'erhungwith  wood. 
That  winds  the  margin  of  the  solemn  flood: 
What  rural  objects  steal  upon  the  sight ! 
Whtit  rising  views  prolong  the  calm  delight ; 
The  brooklet  branching  from  the  silver  Trent, 
The  whispering  birch  by  every  zephyr  bent. 
The  woody  island,  and  the  naked  mead, 
The  lowly  hut  half  hid  in  groves  of  reed. 
The  rural  wicket,  and  the  rural  stile. 
And,  frequent  intci-s])ersed,  the  woodman's  pile: 
Above,  below,  where'er  I  turn  my  eyes, 
lloeks,  waters,  woods,  in  grand  succession  rise. 
High  up  the  cliff  the  varied  groves  ascend. 
And  mournful  larches  o'er  the  wave  impend. 
Around,  wliat  sounds,  what  magic  sounds,  ar.se. 
What  glimmering  scenes  salute  my  ravished  eyes} 
Soft  sleep  the  waters  on  their  pebbly  bed, 
The  woods  wave  gently  o'er  my  drooping  head. 
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And,  swelling  slow,  comes  wafted  on  tlie  wind, 
Lorn  I'ro^ne's  noto  from  distjint  w\>sv  hcliind. 
^St,ill,  every  risinf^  sound  of  ealtn  delijilit 
Stamps  but  the  fearful  silence  of  tlic  nifjlit, 
S;ivt'  when  is  heard,  hetween  each  dreary  rest, 
Discordant  from  jier  solitary  nest, 
The  owl,  dull  screaniinf;  to  the  wanderini;  moon  ; 
Kow  riding,  cloud-wrai)i)ed,  near  her  Iiiglust  noon  : 
Or  when  the  wild  duck,  sontherimr,  hitlu^r  rides, 
And  jilunges  sullen  in  the  sounding;  tides. 
How  oft,  in  this  sc(iuestered  sjiot,  when  youth 
Gave  to  each  tale  the  holy  force  (if  truth, 
J  lave  I  loiii;  linnereil,  while  the  milk-maid  sung 
The  tragic  legend,  till  the  wooilUuid  rung; 
That  talc,  so  sad !  •which  still  to  memory  dear. 
From  its  sweet  source  can  call  the  sacred  tear, 
And  (hilled  to  rest  stern  Reason's  harsh  control) 
Hteal  its  soft  magic  to  the  passive •  soul. 
These  hallowed   shades,  these   trees  that  woo  the 
Recall  its  faintest  features  to  my  mind.  [wind 

A  hundred  passing  years,  with  march  std)linie, 
Have  swept  beneatll  the  silent  wing  of  time. 
Since,  in  yon  handet's  solitary  sliadi', 
Reelusejy  dwelt  the  far-famed  Clifton  ^Maid, 
Theheaiiteous  Margaret;  for  her  each  swain 
Confessed  in  private  his  peculiar  pain, 
Jn  secret  sighed,  a  victim  to  despair, 
■Nor  dared  to  hope  to  win  the  peerli'ss  fair. 
No  more  the  shepherd  on  the  blooming  mead 
Attuned  to  gaiety  his  artless  reed. 
No  more  intwiued  the  pansied  wreath,  to  deck 
His  favourite  wether's  unpolluted  neck  ; 
But  listless,  by  yon  bubbling  stream  reclined. 
He  mixed  his  sobbings  with  the  passing  wind, 
Bemoaned  his  helpless  love;  or,  boldly  bent. 
Par  from  these  smiling  iields,  a  rover  went. 
O'er  distant  lands,  in  search  of  case,  to  roam, 
A  self-willed  exile  from  his  native  home. 

Yet  not  to  all  the  maid  expressed  disdain  ; 
Her  Bateman  loved,  nor  loved  the  youth  in  vain, 
l-'ull  oft,  low  whispering  o'er  these  arching  lioughs. 
The  echoing  vault  responded  to  their  vows. 
As  here  deep  hidden  from  the  glare  of  day, 
Enamoured  oft,  they  took  their  secret  way. 
Yon  ])Osky  dingle  still  the  rustics  name ; 
'Twas  there  the  blushing  maid  confessed  her  flame. 
Down  yon  green  lane  they  oft  were  seen  to  hie, 
AVhen  evening  slmnbered  on  the  western  sky. 
That  blasted  yew— that  mouldering  walnut  bare, 
Eacii  bears  mementoes  of  the  fated  pail'. 

One  eve,  when  Autumn  loaded  every  breeze 
With  the  fallen  honours  of  the  mourning  trees, 
The  maiden  waited  at  the'  accustomed  liowcr. 
And  waited  long  beyond  the'  appointed  hour. 
Yet  Bateman  came  not, — o'er  the  woodland  drear. 
Howling  jjortentous,  did  the  winds  can'cr ; 
And  bleak  and  dismal  on  the  leafless  woods. 
The  fitful  rains  rushed  down  in  sullen  floods ; 
The  night  was  dark  1 — As,  now  and  iheii,  the  gale 
Paused  for  a  moment,  ^largarct  listened  pale; 
But  through  the  covert  to  her  anxious  ear. 
No  rustling  footstep  spoke  her  lover  near,     [why, 
Strange  fears  now  flU'd  her  breast — she  knew  not 
,  She  sighed,  and  Bateman's  name  was  in  each  sigli. 
She  hears  a  noise, — 'tis  he, — he  comes  at  last ; 
Alas!  'twas  but  the  gale  which  hurried  past: 
But  now  she  hears  a  quickening  footstep  sound. 
Lightly  it  comes,  and  nearer  does  it  bound — 


'Tis  Bateman's  self  ;  he  spi-ings  into  her  arms  ; 
'Tis  he  that  clasps,  and  chides  her  vain  alarms. 
'*  Yet  why  this  silence  '. —  I  liave  waited  long. 
And  the  cold  storm  has  yelled  the  trees  among : 
And  now  thou'rt  here  my  fears  are  fled— yet  speak, 
Why  does  the  salt  tear  moisten  on  thy  cheek  ; 
Say,wliat  is  wrong  i" — Nowthrough  a  partingcloud 
The  pale  moon  jjcered from  her  tcmpestuousshroud, 
And  Jiateman'sfac(!  was  seen — 'twas  deadly  white. 
And  sorrow  seemed  to  sicken  in  his  sight. 
"  O,  speak,  iny  love!"  again  the  nuiid  conjured, 
"  Why  is  thy  heart  in  sullen  woe  immured?" 
He  rais(;d  his  head,  and  thrice  essayed  to  tell. 
Thrice  from  his  lips  the'  untinish'd  accents  fell ; 
When  thus  at  last  reluctantly  he  broke 
His  boding  silence,  and  the  maid  bespoke: 
"  (irieve  not,  my  love  ;  but  ere  tlu;  morn  advance 
I  on  these  fields  nmst  cast  my  parting  glance ; 
Por  three  long  years,  by  cruel  fate's  connnand, 
I  go  to  languish  in  a  foreign  land. 
O.Margaret !  omens  dire  have  met  my  view  ; 
Say,  when  far  distant,  wilt  thou  bear  me  true? 
Should  honours  tempt  thee,  and  should  riches  fee, 
Wouldst  thou  forget  thine  ardent  vows  to  me, 
And,  on  the  silken  couch  of  wealth  reclined, 
Banisii  thy  faithful  Bateman  from  thy  mind?" 

"O!  why,"  replies  the  maid,  "my  faith  thus  prove? 
Canst  thou  !  ah  I  canst  thou,  then, suspect  my  love! 
Hear  me,  just  God  !  if  from  my  traitorous  heart 
My  Bateman's  fond  remembnuice  e'er  shall  part, 
1\',  when  he  hail  again  his  native  shore. 
He  finds  his  Margaret  true  to  him  no  more. 
May  fiends  of  hell,  and  every  power  of  dread, 
Conjoin'd,  then  drag  me  from  my  perjured  bed, 
And  hurl  me  headlong  down  these  awful  steeps, 
To  find  deserved  death  in  yonder  dc^eps*  !  " 
Thus  spake  the  maid,  and  from  her  finger  drew 
A  golden  ring,  and  broke  it  ((uick  in  two; 
One  half  she  in  her  lovely  bosom  hides. 
The  other,  trembling,  to  her  love  confides. 
"This  bind  the  vow,"  she  said  :  "this mystic  charm 
No  future  recantation  can  disarm  ; 
The  right  vindictive  does  the  fates  involve  ; 
No  tears  can  move  it,  no  regrets  dissolve." 

She  ceased :  the  death-bird  gave  .a  disnud  cry, 
The  river  moaned,  the  wild  gale  whistled  by, 
And  once  again  the  lady  of  the  night 
Behind  a  heavy  cloud  witlnlrew  her  light. 
Trembling  she  viewed  these  portents  with  dismay; 
But  gently  Bateman  kissed  her  fears  away: 
^'et  still  he  felt  concealed  a  secret  smart. 
Still  melancholy  bodii.gs  filled  his  heart. 

When  to  the  distant  land  the  youth  was  sjud, 
A  lonely  life  the  nu)ody  maiden  led.  [Nvalk, 

Still  would  she  trace  each  dear,  each  vell-knowu 
Still  Viy  the  moonlight  to  her  love  would  talk. 
And  fancy,  as  she  paced  among  the  trees, 
She  heard  his  whispers  in  the  dying  biveze. 
Thus  two  years  glided  on  in  silent  grief; 
The  third  her  bosom  owned  the  kind  relief: 
Absence  had  cooled  her  love — the'  inipovei-ished 

flame 
Was  dwindUng  fast,  when  lo !  the  temj)ter  came. 
He  ofiered  wealth,  and  all  the  joys  of  life. 
And  the  weak  maid  became  another's  wife ! 


*  Tliis  part  of  the  Trent  is  coninioulj'  called  the  Clifton 
Deeps. 
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Six  "uilty  months  had  marked  the  false  one's  crime, 
When  Bateman  hailed  once  more  his  native  clime: 
Sure  of  her  constancy,  elate  he  came. 
The  lovely  partner  of  his  soul  to  claim  •, 
Light  was  his  heart,  as  up  the  well-known  way 
He  bent  his  steps— and  all  his  thoughts  were  gay. 
O  !  who  can  paint  his  agonizing  throes, 
"When  on  his  ear  the  fatal  news  arose  ! 
Chilled  with  amazement,  senseless  at  the  blow, 
He  stood  a  marble  monument  of  woe  ; 
Till  called  to  all  the  horrors  of  despair, 
He  smote  his  brow,  and  tore  his  horrent  hair ; 
Then  rushed  impetuous  from  the  dreadful  spot. 
And  sought  those  scenes  (by  memory  ne'er  forgot), 
Those  scenes,  the  witness  of  their  growing  flame. 
And  now  like  witnesses  of  ^largaret's  shame. 

'Twas  night — he  sought  the  river's  lonely  shore, 
And  traced  again  their  former  wandsrings  o'er. 
Now  on  tlie  bank  iu  silent  grief  he  stood. 
And  gazed  intently  on  the  stealing  flood : 
Death  in  his  mien  and  madness  in  his  eye, 
He  watched  the  waters  as  they  murmur'd  by  ; 
Bade  the  base  murderess  triumph  o'er  his  grave — 
Prepared  to  plunge  into  the  whelming  wave  ! 
VTet  still  he  stood  irresolutely  ])ent ; 
Religion  sternly  stayed  his  rash  intent : 
He  knelt ;  cool  played  upon  his  cheek  the  wind, 
And  fanned  the  fever  of  his  maddening  mind. 
The  willows  waved,  the  stream  it  sweetly  swept. 
The  paly  moonbeam  on  its  surface  slc])t. 
And  allWas  peace ;  he  felt  the  general  calm 
O'er  his  racked  bosom  shed  a  genial  balm  ; 
When  casting  far  behind  his  streaming  eye, 
He  saw  the  Grove — in  fancy  saw  her  lie, 
His  ]\Iargaret,  lulled  in  Germain's*  arms  to  rest. 
And  all  the  demon  rose  within  his  breast. 
Convulsive  now,  he  clenched  his  trembling  hand. 
Cast  his  dark  eye  once  more  upon  the  land. 
Then  at  one  spring  he  spurned  the  yielding  bank. 
And  in  the  calm  deceitful  current  sank. 

Sad,  on  the  solitude  of  night,  the  sound, 

As  in  the  stream  he  plunged,  was  heard  around : 

Then  all  was  still— the  wave  was  rough  no  more. 

The  river  swept  as  sweetly  as  before ; 

The  V,  illows  waved,  the  moonbeams  shone  serene, 

And  peace  returning  brooded  o'er  the  scene. 

Now,  see  upon  the  perjured  fair  one  hang 
Remorse's  glooms  and  never-ceasing  i)ang. 
Full  well  she  knew,  repentant  now  too  late. 
She  soon  must  bow  beneath  the  stroke  of  fate  : 
But,  for  the  babe  she  bore  beneath  her  breast. 
The'  offended  God  prolonged  her  life  unblest. 
But  fast  the  fleeting  moments  rolled  away, 
And  near  and  nearer  drew  the  dreaded  day ; 
That  day,  foredoomed  to  give  her  child  the  light, 
And  hui-l  its  mother  to  the  shades  of  night ! 
The  hour  arrived,  and  from  the  wretched  wife 
The  guiltless  baby  struggled  into  life  : 
As  night  drew  on,  around  her  bed,  a  band 
Of  friends  and  kindred  kindly  took  their  stand  ; 
Tn  holy  prayer  they  passed  the  creeping  time, 
Intent  to  expiate  her  awful  crime. 
Their  prayers  were  fruitless:  as  the  midnight  came, 
A  heavy  sleep  oppressed  each  weary  frame  ; 
In  vain  they  strove  against  the'  o'erwhelming  load, 
Some  power  unseen  their  drowsy  lids  bestrodi'. 

•  Gcrmaia  ia  the  trartitionary  name  of  her  husband. 


They  slept,  till  in  the  blushing  eastern  sky 
The  blooming  morning  oped  her  dewy  eye  ; 
Then  wakening  wide,  they  sought  the  ravished  bed, 
But  lo  !  the  hapless  Margaret  was  fled ; 
And  never  more  the  weeping  train  were  doomed 
To  view  the  false  one,  in  the  deeps  entombed. 

The  neighbouring  rustics  told  that  in  the  night 
They  heard  such  screams  as  froze  them  with  affright ; 
And'  many  an  infant,  at  its  mother's  breast, 
Started,  dismayed,  from  its  unthinking  rest. 
And  even  now,  upon  the  heath  forlorn. 
They  show  the  path  down  which  the  fair  was  borne, 
By  the  fell  demons,  to  the  yawning  wave. 
Her  own,  and  murdered  lover's,  mutual  grave ! 

Such  is  the  tale,  so  sad,  to  memory  dear, 
Which  oft  in  youth  has  charmed  my  listening  ear; 
That  tale,  which  bade  me  find  redoubled  sweets 
In  the  drear  silence  of  these  dark  retreats. 
And  even  now,  with  melancholy  power, 
Adds  a  new  pleasure  to  the  lonely  hour. 
'.Mid  all  the  charms  by  magic  Nature  given 
To  this  wild  spot,  this  sublunary  heaven. 
With  double  joy  enthusiast  Fancy  leans 
On  the  attendant  legend  of  the  scenes. 
This  shed-s  a  fairy  lustre  on  the  floods, 
And  breathes  a  mellower  gloom  upon  the  woods  J 
This,  as  the  distant  catai-act  swells  around, 
Gives  a  romantic  cadence  to  the  sound  ; 
This,  and  the  deepening  glen,  the  alley  green, 
The  silver  stream  with  sedgy  tufts  between, 
The  massy  rock-,  the  wood-encompassed  leas,' 
The  broom-clad  islands,  and  the  nodding  trees. 
The  lengthening  vista,  and  the  present  gloom, 
The  verdant  patliway  breathing  ■lAaste  perfume ; 
These  are  thy  charms :  the  joys  which  these  impart 
Bind  thee,  blest  Clifton !  close  around  my  heart. 

Dear  native  Grove  !  where'er  my  devious  track. 
To  thee  will  jMemory  lead  the  wanderer  back. 
Whether  iu  Arno's  polished  vales  I  stray. 
Or  where  "Oswego's  swamps"  obstruct  the  day; 
Or  wander  lone,  where,  wildering  and  wide. 
The  tumbling  torrent  laves  St.  Gothard's  side ; 
Or  by  old  Tejo's  classic  margent  muse. 
Or  stand  entranced  with  Pyrenean  views ; 
Still,  still  to  thee,  where'er  my  footsteps  roam. 
My  heart  shall  point,  and  lead  the  wanderer  home. 
When  Splendour  otters,  and  when  Fame  incites, 
I'll  pause,  and  think  of  all  thy  dear  delights. 
Reject  the  boon,  and,  wearied  with  the  change, 
Renounce  the  wish  which  first  induced  to  range ; 
Turn  to  these  scenes,  these  well-known  scenes, 

once  more. 
Trace  once  again  old  Trent's  romantic  shore. 
And,  tired  with  worlds  and  all  their  busy  ways. 
Here  waste  the  little  remnant  of  my  days. 
But,  if  the  Fates  should  this  last  wish  deny, 
And  doom  me  on  some  foreign  shore  to  die  ; 
O !  should  it  please  the  world's  supernal  King 
That  weltering  waves  my  funeral  dirge  shall  sing; 
Or  that  my  corse  should,  on  some  desert-strand. 
Lie  stretched  beneath  the  simoom's  blasting  hand; 
Still,  though  unwept  I  find  a  stranger-tomb, 
My  sprite  shall  wander  through  this  favourite  gloom, 
Ride  on  the  wind  that  sweeps  the  leafless  grove, 
Sigli  on  the  wood-blast  of  the  dark  alcove, 
i  Sit  a  lorn  spectre  on  yon  well-known  grave, 
1  And  mix  its  meanings  with  the  tiesert-wavo* 
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GONDOLINE: 

A   BALLAD. 

The  night  it  was  still,  and  the  moon  it  shone 

Sex'enely  on  the  sea, 
And  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  rifted  rock 

They  murmured  pleasantly. 

"When  Gondolinc  roamed  along  the  shore, 

A  maiden  full  fair  to  the  sight, 
Though  love  had  made  bleak  the  rose  on  her  cheek, . 

And  turned  it  to  deadly  white. 

Her  thoughts  they  were  drear,  and  the  silent  tear 

It  filled  her  famt  blue  eye. 
As  oft  she  heard,  in  fancy's  car, 

Her  Bertrand's  dying  sigh. 

Her  Bertrand  was  the  bravest  youth 

Of  all  our  good  king's  men, 
And  he  was  gone  to  the  Holy  Land 

To  tight  the  Saracen. 

And  many  a  month  had  passed  away. 

And  many  a  rolling  year, 
But  nothing  the  maid  from  Palestine 

Could  of  her  lover  hear. 

Full  oft  she  vainly  tried  to  pierce 

The  ocean's  misty  face  ; 
Full  oft  she  thought  her  lover's  hark 

She  on  the  wave  could  trace. 

And  every  night  she  placed  a  light 

In  the  high  rock's  lonely  tower. 
To  guide  her  lover  to  the  land. 

Should  the  murky  tempest  lower- 
But  now  despair  had  seized  her  breast. 

And  sunken  in  her  eye  ; 
«  Oh,  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  live, 

And  I  in  peace  will  die." 

She  wandered  o'er  the  lonely  shore, 

The  curlew  screamed  above — 
She  heard  the  scream  wth  a  sickening  heart. 

Much  boding  of  her  love. 

Yet  still  she  kept  her  lonely  way, 

And  this  was  all  her  cry, 
"  Oh,  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  live, 

And  I  in  peace  shall  die." 

And  now  she  came  to  a  horrible  rift, 

All  in  the  rock's  hard  side, 
A  bleak  and  blasted  oak  o'erspread 

The  cavern  yawning  wide. 

And  pendent  from  its  dismal  top 

The  deadly  nightshade  hung  ; 
The  hemlock  and  the  aconite 

Across  the  mouth  were  tiung. 

And  all  within  was  dark  and  drear, 

And  all  without  was  calm  ; 
Yet  Gondoline  entered,  her  soul  uplirld 

By  some  deep-working  charm. 

And  as  she  entered  the  cavern  wide, 

The  moonbeam  gleamed  )>alc. 
And  she  saw  a  snake  ou  the  craggy  rock. 

It  clung  by  its  slimy  tail. 


Her  foot  it  slipped,  and  she  stood  aghast, 

She  trod  on  a  bloated  toad  ; 
Yet,  still  upheld  by  the  secret  charm, 

She  kept  upon  her  road. 

And  now  ui)on  her  frozen  ear 

Mysterious  sounds  ai'ose  ; 
So,  on  the  mountain's  piny  top, 

The  blustering  north  wind  blows. 

Then  furious  peals  of  laughter  loud 
Were  heard  with  thundering  sound, 

Till  they  died  away  in  soft  decay. 
Low  whispering  o'er  the  ground. 

Yet  still  the  maiden  onward  went. 

The  charm  yet  onward  led. 
Though  each  liig  glaring  ball  of  sight 

Seemed  bursting  from  her  head. 

But  now  a  pale  blue  light  she  saw. 

It  from  a  distance  came  ; 
She  followed,  till  upon  her  sight 

Burst  full  a  Hood  of  flame. 

She  atood  appalled  ;  yet  still  the  charm 

Upheld  her  sinking  soul  ; 
Yet  each  bent  knee  the  other  smote. 

And  each  wild  eye  did  roll. 

And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there. 

No  mortal  saw  before. 
And  sucli.a  sight  as  she  saw  there. 

No  mortal  shall  see  more. 

A  burning  cauldron  stood  in  the  midst, 

Tlie  flame  was  fierce  and  high. 
And  all  the  cave,  so  wide  and  long. 

Was  plainlj'  seen  thereby. 

And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

Twelve  withered  witches  stood  ; 
Their  waists  were  bound  with  living  snakes^ 

And  their  hair  was  stiff"  with  blood. 

Their  hands  were  gory  too,  and  red 

And  fiercely  flamed  their  eyes  ; 
And  they  were  muttering  indistinct 

Their  hellish  mysteries. 

And  suddenly  they  joined  theii-  hands. 

And  uttered  a  joyous  cry, 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

And  now  they  stopped ;  and  each  prepared 

To  tell  what  slie  had  done 
Since  last  the  lady  of  the  night 

Her  wanmg  course  had  run. 

Bi'hind  a  rock  stood  Gondoline, 

Thick  weods  her  face  did  veil. 
And  she  leaned  fearful  forwarder, 

To  hear  the  di-eadful  tale. 

The  fi"rst  arose  :  she  said  she  had  seen 
Rare  sport  since  the  blind  cat  mewed. 

She  had  been  to  sea  in  a  leaky  sieve, 
And  a  jovial  storm  had  brewed. 

She  called  around  the  winged  winds,  > 

And  raised  a  devilish  rout  ; 
And  she  laughed  so  loud,  the  peals  were  h^rd' 

Full  fifteen  leagues  about^ 
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She  said  there  was  a  little  bark 

Upon  the  roaring  wave, 
And  there  was  a  woman  there,  wlio  liaJ  been 

To  sec  her  husband's  grave. 

And  she  had  got  a  child  in  her  amis, 

It  was  her  only  child, 
And  oft  its  little  infant  pranks 

Her  heavy  heart  beguiled. 

And  there  was  too,  in  that  same  bai'k, 

A  father  and  his  son  ;  , 

The  lad  was  sickly,  and  the  sire 
Was  old  and  woe-begone. 

And  when  the  tempest  waxed  strong, 
And  the  bark  could  no  more  it  bide, 

She  said  it  was  jovial  fun  to  hear 
How  the  poor  devils  cried  ! 

The  mother  clasped  her  orphan  child 

Unto  her  bi-east  and  wept ; 
And,  sweetly  folded  in  her  arms, 

The  careless  baby  slept. 

And  slie  told  how,  in  the  shape  of  the  wind, 

:Ls  manfully  it  roared. 
She  twisted  her  hand  in  tlic  infant's  hair, 

And  threw  it  overboard. 

And  to  have  seen  the  mother's  pangs, 

'Twas  a  glorious  siglit  to  see  ; 
The  crew  could  scarcely  hold  her  down 

From  jumping  in  the  sea. 

The  hag  held  a  lock  of  the  hair  in  her  han.l, 

And  it  was  soft  and  fair : 
It  must  have  been  a  lovely  child, 

To  have  liad  such  lovely  hair. 

And  she  said,  the  father  in  his  anns 

He  held  his  sickly  son. 
And  his  dying  throes  they  fast  arose, 

His  pains  were  nearly  done. 

And  she  throttled  the  youth  with  her  sinewy 
And  his  face  grew  deadlj-  blue  ;  [bunds, 

And  the  father  he  tore  his  thin  grey  hair. 
And  kissed  the  livid  hue. 

And  then  she  told,  how  she  bored  a  hole 

In  the  bark,  and  it  filled  away ; 
And  'twas  rare  to  hear,  how  some  did  swear. 

And  some  did  vow  and  pi*ay. 

The  man  and  woman  they  soon  were  dead. 
The  sailors  their  a^'/cngth  did  urge, 

But  tlie  billows  that  *^ -at  were  their  winding-sheet, 
And  the  winds  Cang  their  funeral  dii'ge. 

She  threw  the  infant's  hair  in  the  fire, 

Tiie  red  flame  flamed  high, 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

The  second  begun :  she  said  she  had  done 
The  task  that  Queen  Hecate  had  set  iior, 

And  that  the  devil,  the  father  of  evil. 
Had  never  accomplished  a  better. 

She  said,  there  was  an  aged  woman, 

And  sIk;  luid  a  daughter  fair, 
Vhosc  evil  liabits  tilled  her  heart 

With  misery  and  care. 


The  daughter  had  a  paramour, 

A  wicked  man  was  he, 
And  oft  the  woman  him  against 

Did  murmur  grievously. 

And  the  hag  had  worked  the  daughter  up 

To  murder  her  old  mother, 
That  then  she  might  seize  on  all  her  yoods. 

And  wanton  with  her  lover. 

And  one  night  as  the  old  woman 

Was  sick  and  ill  in  bed. 
And  pondering  sorely  on  the  life 

Her  wicked  daughter  led, 

She  heard  her  footstep  on  the  floor, 

And  she  raised  her  pallid  head. 
And  she  saw  her  daughter,  with  a  kr.if'e. 

Approaching  to  her  bed, 

And  said.  My  child,  I  am  very  ill, 

I  have  not  long  to  live, 
Now  kiss  my  cheek,  that  ere  I  die, 

Thy  sins  I  may  forgive. 

And  the  murderess  bent  to  kiss  her  clieek, 
And  she  lifted  the  sharp  bright  knifCj 

And  the  mother  saw  her  fell  intent. 
And  hard  she  begged  for  life. 

But  prayei's  would  nothing  her  avail, 
And  she  screamed  aloud  with  fear. 

But  the  house  was  lone,  and  the  piercing  scrcaina 
Could  reach  no  human  ear. 

And  though  that  she  was  sick,  and  old. 

She  struggled  hard,  and  fought ; 
The  murderess  cut  three  fingers  tlirou-^h 

Ere  she  could  reach  her  throat. 

And  the  hag  she  held  the  fingers  up. 

The  skin  was  mangled  sore, 
And  they  all  agreed  a  nobler  deed 

Was  never  done  before. 

And  she  threw  the  fingers  in  the  fire, 

The  red  flame  flamiid  high. 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

The  third  arose :  she  said  she  had  been 

To  Holy  Palestine, 
And  seen  more  blood  in  one  sliort  day 

Than  they  had  all  seen  in  nine. 

Now  Gondoline,  with  fearful  steps. 

Drew  nearer  to  the  Hamo  ; 
For  much  she  dreaded  now  to  hear 

Her  hapless  lover's  name. 

The  hag  related  then  the  sports 

Of  that  eventful  day, 
Wlion  on  the  well-contested  field 

Full  fifteen  thousand  lay. 

She  said  that  she  in  human  gore 

Al)ov(!  the  knees  did  wade. 
And  that  no  tongue  could  truly  tell 

The  tricks  she  there  had  playe(L 

There  was  a  gallant-featured  youth, 

Who  like  a  hero  fought ; 
He  kissed  a  bracelet  on  liis  wrii-jt. 

And  every  danger  sought. 
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Ami  ill  a  vassaFs  j^'arb  disguised. 

Unto  the  kiiij^lit  she  sues, 
Ami  tells  him  she  from  Britain  comes, 

And  brings  unwelcome  news. 

That  tlu'oc  days  ore  slic  had  embarked 

His  love  had  i^iven  her  liaiid 
Unto  a  wealtliy  tliane — and  thought 

Him  dead  in  Holy  Land. 

And  to  have  seen  how  lie  did  writhe 

Wiien  this  her  tale  she  told, 
It  wiiuld  have  made  a  wizard's  blood 

\\'ithin  his  heart  run  cold. 

Then  fierce  he  spurred  his  warrior  steed, 

And  sought  the  battle's  bod  ; 
And  soon,  all  mangled  o'er  with  wounds 

He  on  the  cold  tui'f  bled. 

And  from  his  smoking  corse  she  tore 

His  head,  half  clove  in  two — 
Slu  eeased,  and  from  beneath  her  garb 

Tiie  bloody  trophy  drew. 

Tl'.e  eyes  were  starting  from  tlieir  socks, 

The  mouth  it  ghastly  grinned, 
Ar.d  iliero  was  a  gash  across  the  brow, 

The  scalp  was  nearly  skinned. 

'T"  as  Bert  rand's  head! — With  a  tei-rible  scream 

The  maiden  gave  a  spring, 
Aiid  from  her  fearful  hiding-place 

ISiie  fell  into  the  ring. 

'J'lic  lights  they  fled,  the  cauldron  sunk, 

l>i-cp  thunders  shook  the  dome, 
And  hollow  peals  of  laughter  came 

Jtisounding  through  the  gloom. 

Insensible  the  maiden  lay 

rp(in  the  hellish  ground, 
And  s!ill  mysterious  sounds  were  heard 

At  intervals  around. 

She  woke — she  half  arose — and  wild, 

She  cast  a  horrid  glare  ; 
The  sttunds  had  ceased,  the  lights  had  fled, 

And  all  was  stillness  there. 

And  through  an  awning  in  the  rock, 

The  moon  it  sweetly  shone, 
And  showed  a  river  in  the  cave 

^^'hich  dismally  did  moan. 

The  stream  was  black,  it  sounded  deep, 

As  it  rushed  the  rocks  between  ; 
It  iitfcred  well,  for  madness  fired 

The  breast  of  Gondoline. 

She  plunged  in,  the  torrent  moaned 

With  its  accustomed  sound  ; 
And  hollow  pe;ijs  of  laughter  loud 

Again  rebello\Ved  round. 

The  Tnaid  was  seen  no  more  !— But  oft 

Hi-r  ghost  is  known  to  glide, 
At  midnight's  silent,  solemn  hour, 

Aior.g  the  ocean's  side. 


LINKS 

SLPPOSKD   TO   Di;  SPOKKN  IIV  A  I.OVKU  AT  THi:  GRAVE 
OF  HIS  MISTULSS. 

OrrASIONKD    ISV   A  SITCATION    l\    A    UOMAXCE. 

Mary,  the  moon  is  sleeping  on  thy  grave, 
And  on  the  turf  thy  lover  sad  is  kneeling. 
The  big  tear  in  his  eye.     ALiry,  awake  ; 
From  thy  dark  house  arise,  and  bless  his  sight 
On  the  pale  moonbeam  gliding.     Soft  and  low 
Pour  on  the  silver  ear  of  night  thy  tale, 
Thy  whispered  tale  of  comfort  and  of  love, 
To  soothe  thy  Edward's  lorn,  distracted  soul, 
And  cheer  his  breaking  heart.  Come,  as  thou  didst, 
When  o'er  the  barren  moors  the  night  wind  howled. 
And  the  deep  thunders  shook  the  ebon  throne 
Of  the  startled  night.     O  then,  as  lone  reclining, 
1  listened  sadly  to  the  dismal  storm. 
Thou  on  the  lambent  lightnings  wild  careering 
Didst  strike  my  moody  eye  :  dead  jiale  tliou  wert, 
Yet  passing  lovely.     Thou  didst  smile  upon  me. 
And  O  !  thy  voice  it  rose  so  musical. 
Betwixt  the  hollow  jiauses  of  the  storm, 
That  at  the  sound  the  winds  forgot  to  rave, 
And  the  stern  demon  of  the  teni]iest,  cliai  ined, 
Sunk  on  his  rocking  throne  to  still  repose. 
Locked  in  the  arms  of  silence. 

Spirit  of  her ' 
]\Iy  only  love  !     O,  now  again  arise. 
And  let  once  more  thine  airy  accents  fall 
Soft  on  my  listening  ear.     The  night  is  calm. 
The  gloomy  willows  wave  in  sinking  cadence 
With   the  stream   that  sweeps   below.      Divinely 
On  the  still  air,  the  distant  waterfall  [swelling 

Mingles  its  melody  ;  and  high  above, 
The  pensive  empress  of  the  solenm  night. 
Fitful,  emerging  from  the  r:i])id  clouds, 
Shows  her  chaste  face  in  tin?  meridian  sky. 
No  wicked  elves  upon  the  Wurlock-knoll 
Dare  now  assemble  at  their  mystic  revels  ; 
It  is  a  night,  when  from  their  primrose  beds 
The  gentle  ghosts  of  injured  innocents 
Are  known  to  rise,  and  wander  on  the  breeze. 
Or  take  their  stand  by  the  oppressor's  couch. 
And  strike  grim  teiTor  to  his  guilty  soul. 
The  spirit  of  my  love  might  now  awake. 
And  hold  its  customed  converse. 

Mary,  lo  ! 
Thy  Edward  kneels  upon  thy  verdant  grave. 
And  calls  upon  thy  name.    The  breeze  that  blows 
On  his  wan  cheek  will  soon  sweep  over  him, 
In  solemn  music,  a  funereal  dirge. 
Wild  and  most  sorrowful.     His  cheek  is  jkiIc  ; 
The  worm  that  preyed  upon  thy  youthful  bloom, 
It  cankered  green  on  his.      Now  lost  he  stands. 
The  ghost  of  what  he  was,  and  the  cold  dew 
Which  bathes  his  aching  temples  gives  sure  omen 
Of  speedy  dissolution.     Mary,  soon 
Thy  love  will  lay  his  pallid  cheek  to  thine, 
And  sweetly  will  he  sleep  with  thee  in  deatii  ! 
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LINES 

WRITT?:.N   OX  A   SURVEY  OF   THE    HEAVENS,  IN'  THE  JIOR.VING, 
BEFORE  DAYBREAK. 

Ye  niauy  twinkling  stars,  who  yet  do  hold 

Your  brilliant  places  in  the  sable  vault 

Of  night's  dominions  ! — Planets  and  central  orbs 

Of  other  systems  ;  big  as  the  burning  sun 

Which  lights  this  nether  globe,  yet  to  our  eye 

Small  as  the  glow-worm's  lamp  ! — To  you  I  raise 

iVIy  lowly  orisons,  while,  all  bewildered. 

My  vision  strays  o'er  your  ethereal  liosts  ; 

Too  vast,  too  l)oundless  for  our  narrow  mind, 

Warped  with  low  prejudices,  to  unfold 

And  sagely  comprehend.     Thence  higher  soaring, 

Through  ye  I  raise  my  solemn  thoughts  to  him. 

The  mighty  Founder  of  this  wondrous  maze. 

The  great  Creator  ;  him,  who  now  sublime, 

Wrapped  in  the  soUtary  amplitude 

Of  boundless  space,  above  the  rolling  spheres. 

Sits  on  his  silent  throne,  and  meditates. 

The  angelic  hosts,  in  their  inferior  heaven. 
Hymn  to  the  golden  harps  his  praise  sublime, 
Repeating  loud,  "The  Lord  our  God  is  great," 
In  varied  harmonies  :  the  glorious  sounds 
Roll  o'er  the  air  serene.     The'  ^olian  spheres. 
Harping  along  their  viewless  boundaries, 
Catch  the  full  note,  and  cry,  "  The  Lord  is  great," 
Responding  to  the  seraphim.     O'er  all, 
From  ox-b  to  orb,  to  tlie  remotest  verge 
Of  tlie  created  world,  the  sound  is  borne. 
Till  the  whole  universe  is  full  of  him. 

0  !  'tis  this  lieavcnly  harmony  which  now 

In  fancy  strikes  upon  my  listening  ear, 

And  thrills  my  inmost  soul.     It  bids  me  smile 

On  the  vain  world,  and  all  its  bustling  cares. 

And  gives  a  shado\\y  glimpse  of  future  l^liss. 

0  !  what  is  man,  when  at  ambition's  height, 

What  e'en  are  kings,  when  balanced  in  the  scale 

Of  these  stupendous  worlds  !  Almighty  God  ! 

Thou  the  dread  author  of  these  wondrous  works  ! 

Say,  canst  thou  cast  on  me,  poor  passing  worm, 

One  look  of  kind  benevolence  1 — TJiou  canst ; 

For  thou  art  full  of  universal  love, 

And  in  thy  boundless  goodness  wilt  impart 

Thy  beams  as  well  to  me  as  to  the  proud. 

The  pageant  insects  of  a  glittering  hour  ! 

0  !  when  reflecting  on  these  truths  sublime. 
How  insignificant  do  all  the  joys, 
The  gauds,  and  honours  of  the  world  appear  ! 
How  vain,  ambition  !    Why  has  my  wakeful  lamp 
Outwatchcd  the  slow-paced  night  i — Why  on  the 

page. 
The  schoolman's  laboured  page,  have  I  employed 
The  hours  devoted  by  the  world  to  rest. 
And  needful  to  recruit  exhausted  nature  1 
Say,  can  the  voice  of  narrow  fame  repay 
The  loss  of  health  ? — Or  can  the  hope  of  glory 
Lend  a  new  throb  unto  my  languid  heart. 
Cool,  even  now,  my  feverish  acliing  brow, 
Relume  the  fires  of  this  deep-sunken  eye. 
Or  paint  new  colours  on  this  pallid  cheek  I 

Say,  foolish  one,  can  that  unbodied  fame, 
Fo'r  which  thou  bartcrest  health  and  happiness, 
Say,  can  it  soothe  the  slumbers  of  the  grave  ■'.- 
Give  a  now  zest  to  l)liss,  or  chase  the  j-angs 


Of  everlasting  punishment  condign  ? 
Alas  !  how  vain  are  mortal  man's  desires  ! 
How  fruitless  his  pursuits  !     Eternal  God, 
Guide  thou  my  footsteps  in  the  way  of  truth, 
And  oh  assist  me  so  to  live  on  earth. 
That  I  may  die  in  peace,  and  claim  a  place 
In  thy  high  dwelling.     All  but  this  is  folly. 
The  vain  illusions  of  deceitful  life. 


MY  STUDY  : 

A   LETTER   IN   HUDinRASTlC  VERSE. 

You  bid  me,  Ned,  describe  the  place 
Where  I,  one  of  the  rhyming  race. 
Pursue  my  studies,  con  amorc, 
And  wanton  ^\■ith  the  JMuse  in  glory. 

Well,  figure  to  your  senses  straight, 

Upon  the  house's  topmost  height, 

A  closet,  just  six  feet  by  four, 

With  white-washed  walls  and  plaster  floor. 

So  nobly  large,  'tis  scarcely  able 

To'  admit  a  single  chair  and  table  : 

And  (lost  the  Muse  should  die  with  cold) 

A  smoky  grate  my  fire  to  hold  ; 

So  wondrous  small,  'twould  much  it  pose 

To  melt  the  icedrop  on  one's  nose  ; 

And  yet  so  big,  it  covers  o'er 

Full  half  the  spacious  room  and  more. 

A  window,  vainly  stuffed  about 
To  keep  November's  breezes  out, 
So  crazy,  that  the  panes  proclaim. 
That  soon  they  mean  to  leave  the  frame. 

jMy  furniture  I  sure  may  crack — 

A  broken  chair  without  a  back  ; 

A  table  wanting  just  two  legs, 

One  end  sustained  by  wooden  pegs  ; 

A  desk — of  that  I  am  not  fervent. 

The  work  of,  sir,  your  humble  servant 

(Who,  though  I  say't,  am  no  such  fumbler)  ; 

A  glass  decanter  and  a  tumbler. 

From  which  my  night-parched  throat  I  lave. 

Luxurious,  with  the  limpid  ^yave  : 

A  chest  of  drawers,  in  antique  sections, 

And  sawed  by  me  in  all  directions  ; 

So  small,  sir,  that  \vhoever  views  'em 

Swears  nothing  but  a  doll  could  use  'em. 

To  these,  if  you  will  add  a  store 

Of  oddities  upon  the  floor, 

A  pair  of  globes,  electric  balls, 

Scales,  quadrants,  prisms,  and  cobbler's  awls. 

And  crowds  of  books,  on  rotten  shelves, 

Octavos,  folios,  quartos,  twelves  ; 

I  think,  dear  Ned,  you  curious  dog  ! 

You'll  have  my  earthly  ''italogue. 

But  stay,  1  nearly  had  left  out 

My  bellows,  destitute  of  snout ; 

And  on  the  walls,  good  Heavens  !  why  there 

I  've  such  a  load  of  precious  ware. 

Of  heads,  and  cohis,  and  silv^er  medals. 

And  organ  works,  and  broken  pedals 

( For  I  was  once  a-building  music, 

Though  soon  of  that  employ  I  grew  sick)  ; 

And  skeletons  of  law,  wliich  shoot 

All  out  of  one  primoi-dial  root ; 

That  you,  at  such  a  sight  would  swear 

Confusion's  self  had  settled  there. 
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There  stands,  just  by  a  broken  sphere, 

A  Cicero  without  an  ear, 

A  neck,  on  which,  by  logic  good, 

I  know  for  sure  a  head  once  stood  ; 

But  who  it  was  the  able  master 

Had  moulded  in  the  mimic  phister, 

Wliether  'twas  Pope,  or  Coke,  or  Burn, 

I  never  yet  could  justly  learn  : 

But  knowing  well,  that  any  head 

Is  made  to  answer  for  the  dead, 

(And  sculptors  first  their  faces  frame. 

And  after  pitch  upon  a  name. 

Nor  think  it  aught  of  a  misnomer 

To  christen  Chancer'*  busto  Homer, 

Because  they  bothhavc  beards,  which,  you  know, 

Will  mark  them  well  from  Joan  and  Juno,) 

For  some  great  man,  I  could  not  toll 

But  Neck  might  answer  just  as  well. 

So  perched  it  up,  all  in  a  row 

With  Chatham  and  with  Cicero. 

Then  all  aro'and  in  just  degree, 
A  range  of  portraits  you  may  see. 
Of  mighty  men  and  eke  of  women, 
"Wlio  are  no  whit  mferior  to  men. 

With  these  fair  dames,  and  heroes  rounu, 

I  call  my  garret  classic  ground  ; 

For  though  confined,  'twill  well  contain 

The  ideal  flights  of  Madam  Brain  : 

No  dungeon's  walls,  no  cell  confined. 

Can  cramp  the  energies  of  mind  ! 

Thus,  though  my  lieart  may  seem  so  small, 

I've  friends,  and  'twill  contain  them  all  ; 

And  should  it  e'er  become  so  cold 

That  these  it  will  no  longer  hold. 

No  more  may  Heaven  her  blessings  give — 

I  shall  not  then  be  fit  to  live. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SUMMER'S  EVE. 
Down  the  sultry  arc  of  day 
The  burning  wheels  have  urged  their  way  : 
And  eve  along  the  western  skies 
Sheds  her  intei-mingling  dyes. 
Down  the  deep,  the  miry  lane. 
Creaking  comes  the  empty  wain  ; 
And  driver  on  the  shaft-horse  sits. 
Whistling  now  and  then  by  fits ; 
And  oft  with  his  accumstomed  call. 
Urging  on  the  sluggish  ball. 
The  barn  is  still,  the  master's  gone. 
And  thrasher  puts  liis  jacket  on, 
While  Dick,  upon  the  ladder  tall, 
Nails  the  dead  kite  to  the  wall. 
Here  comes  shepherd  Jack  at  last. 
He  has  penned  the  sheepcote  fast. 
For,  'twas  but  two  nights  before, 
A  lamb  was  eaten  on  the  moor  : 
His  empty  wallet  Rover  carries. 
Nor  for  Jack,  when  near  home,  tarries  ; 
With  lolling  tongiie  he  runs  to  try 
If  the  horse-trough  be  not  dry. 
The  milk  is  settled  in  the  pans, 
And  supper  messes  in  the  cans  : 
In  the  hovel  cai'ts  are  wheeled. 
And  both  the  colts  are  drove  a-fie!d  ; 
The  !;orses  are  all  bedded  up. 
And  the  ewe  is  with  the  tup  ; 


Tlic  snare  for  IMister  Fox  is  set, 
The  leaviu  laid,  the  thatching  wet; 
And  Bess  has  slinked  away  to  talk 
With  Roger  in  the  holly-walk. 

Now,  on  the  settle  all  but  Bess 
Are  set  to  eat  their  su])])er  mess  ; 
And  little  Tom  and  roguish  Kate 
Are  swinging  on  the  meadow-gate. 
Now  they  chat  on  various  things. 
Of  taxes,  ministers,  and  kings, 
Or  else  tell  all  the  village  news. 
How  madam  did  the  squire  refuse  ; 
How  parson  on  his  tithes  was  bent, 
And  landlord  oft  distrahied  for  rent. 
Thus  do  they  talk,  till  in  the  sky. 
The  pale-(>yed  moon  is  mounted  high. 
And  from  the  ale-house  drunken  Ned 
Has  reeled — then  hasten  all  to  bed. 
The  mistress  sees  that  lazy  Kate 
The  hajjping-coal  on  kitchen  grate 
Has  laid — wliile  master  goes  throughout, 
Sees  shutters  fast,  the  mastiff  out. 
The  candles  safe,  the  hearths  all  clear. 
And  naught  from  thieves  or  fire  to  fear  ; 
Then  both  to  bed  together  creej). 
And  join  tlu'  general  troop  of  sleep. 


A  BALLAD. 

Be  hushed,  be  hushed,  ye  bitter  winds  ; 

Ye  pelting  rains,  a  little  rest ; 
Lie  still,  lie  still,  ye  busy  thoughts. 

That  wring  with  grief  my  aching  breast ! 

Oh,  cruel  \\as  my  faithless  love. 
To  triumph  o'er  an  artless  maid  ; 

Oh,  cruel  was  my  faithless  love. 

To  leave  the  breast  by  him  betrayed ! 

When  exiled  from  my  native  honu', 
He  should  have  wiped  the  bitter  tear; 

Nor  left  me  faint  and  lone  to  roam, 
A  heart-sick  weary  \\anderer  here. 

My  child  moans  sadly  in  my  arms. 
The  winds  they  will  not  let  it  sleep : 

Ah,  little  knows  the  hapless  babe 

What  makes  its  wretched  mother  «ccp  ! 

Now  lie  thee  still,  my  infant  dear ; 

I  cannot  bear  thy  sobs  to  see ; 
Harsh  is  thy  father,  little  one. 

And  never  will  he  shelter  thee. 

Oh,  that  I  were  but  in  my  grave. 

And  winds  were  ])iping  o'er  me  loud ; 

And  thou,  my  poor,  my  orphan  babe, 
Wert  nestling  in  thv  mother's  shroud  ! 


ODE, 


o.v   si;ein.} 


ADDRESSED     TO     H.     KCSELT,     ESQ.,     1 

E.VGRAVINGS   FRO.M   HIS  DESIGNS. 

Mighty  magician  !  who  on  Torneo's  brow, 

Wlien  sullen  tempests  wrap  the  throne  of  nighty 
Art  wont  to  sit  and  catch  the  gleam  of  light 

That  slioots  athwart  the  gloom  opaque  below ; 
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And  listen  to  tlie  distant  death-shriek  long 
From  lonely  mariner  fouuderin;;  in  the  deep. 
Which  riseis  slowly  up  the  rocky  steep. 

While  the  weird  sisters  weave  the  horrid  song: 
Or,  when  along  tlie  liquid  sky 
Serenely  chant  the  orbs  on  high. 
Dost  love  to  sit  in  musing  trance. 
And  mark  the  northern  meteor's  dance, 
(While  tar  below  the  fitful  oav 
Flings  its  faint  pauses  on  the  steepy  shore,) 
And  list  the  music  of  the  breeze, 
That  sweeps  by  fits  the  bending  seas  ; 
And  often  bears  with  sudden  swell 
The  shipwreckVl  sailors  funeral  knell. 
By  the  spirits  sung,  who  keep 
Tiicir  night-watch  on  the  treacherous  deep. 
And  guide  the  wakeful  helms-man's  eye 
To  Ilelice  in  northern  sky ; 
And  there  upon  the  rock  inclined 
With  mighty  visions  fiU'st  the  mind, 
.Such  as  bound  in  magic  spell 
Him*  who  grasped  tlie  gates  of  Hell, 
And  bursting  Pluto's  dark  domain. 

Held  to  the  day  the  terr(>rs  of  his  reigu. 

Genius  of  horror  and  ronumtic  awe, 

A\'liusc  eye  explores  ths  secrets  of  the  deep, 
A\'liose  power  can  bid  the  rebel  fiiiids  creep, 

Can  force  the  inmost  soul  to  own  its  hiw  ; 
Who  shall  now,  suhlimcst  spirit. 
Who  shall  now  thy  wand  inherit, 
I'^rom  him*  thy  darling  child  who  best 
Thy  shuddering  images  expressed  ? 
Sullen  of  soul,  and  stern,  and  proud, 
His  gloomy  spirit  spurned  ihe  ci-owd  ; 
And  now  he  lays  his  aching  jsejid 

1  n  the  dark  mansion  of  the  silent  dead. 

Mighty  magician !  long  thy  wand  has  lain 
Buried  beneath  the  unfathomable  ileep  ; 
;Vnd  oh,  for  ever  must  its  efforts  sleep  I 

Mav  none  the  mystic  sceptre  e'er  regain  i 
Oh  yes,  'tis  his  * — -Thy  other  son  ! 
He  throws  th.y  dark-wrought  tunic  on, 
Fuesslin  waves  tliy  wand  ;  again  they  rise,  [eyes, 
A"-ain  thy  wildiring  forms  salute  our  ravished 

Him  didst  thou  cradle  on  the  dizzy  steep,  [fiung, 
Where  round  his  head  the  volleyed  lightnings 
And  the  loud  winds  that  round  his  pillow  rung 

Wooed  the  stern  infant  to  the  arms  of  sleep : 

Or  on  the  highest  top  of  TenerifTe 
Sen  ted  the  fearless  boy,  and  bade  him  look 

Where  far  below  the  weather-beaten  skiff 
<  >u  the  gulf  bottom  of  the  ocean  strook. 
'J'liiiu  mark'dst  him  drink  with  ruthless  ear 

The  death-sol) ;  and,  disdaining  rest, 

Thou  saw'st  how  danger  fired  his  breast. 
And  in  his  young  liand  couched  the  visionary  spear. 

Then,  Superstition,  at  thy  call, 

She  ijore  the  boy  to  Odiu"s  Hall, 

And  set  before  his  awe-struck  sight 

Till-  savage  feast  and  spcc-tred  fight  ; 

And  sunnnoned  from  liis  mountain-tomb 

The  ghastly  warrior  son  of  gloom. 

His  tabled  Runic  rhymes  to  sing, 

While  fierce  Hrcsvelger  flapp'-d  h:s  wing; 

Thou  sliow'dst  the  trains  the  shejiherd  sees, 

Laid  on  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
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Wliich  on  tlie  mists  of  evening  gleam. 
Or  crowd  the  foaming  desert-streaui : 
Lastly,  her  storied  hand  she  Avavcs, 
And  lays  him  in  Florentian  caves : 
There  milder  fables,  lovelier  themes, 
Inwrap  his  soul  in  lieavenly  dreams  ; 
There  Pity's  lute  arrests  his  ear, 
And  draws  the  half-reluctant  tear : 
And  now  at  noon  of  night  he  roves 
Along  the  embowering  moonlight  groves ; 
And  as  from  many  a  caverned  dell 
The  hollow  wind  is  heard  to  swell. 
He  thinks  some  troubled  spirit  sighs ; 
And  as  upon  the  turf  he  lies, 
Wliere  sleeps  the  silent  beam  of  night- 
He  sees  below  the  gliding  sprite. 
And  heai-s  in  Fancy's  organ  sound 
Aerial  music  warbling  round. 
Taste  lastly  comes  and  smooths  the  whole. 
And  breathes  her  polish  o'er  his  soul : 
(i  lowing  with  wild,  yet  chastened  heat. 
The  wondrous  work  is  now  complete. 

The  Poet  dreams ! — The  shadow  flies. 
And  fainting  fast,  its  image  dies. 
But  lo !  the  Painter's  magic  force 
Arrests  the  ])hantom's  fleeting  course: 
It  lives — it  lives — the  canvas  glows, 
And  tenfold  vigour  o'er  it  fiows. 

The  Bard  lieholds  the  work  aehieveil. 
And  as  he  sees  the  shadow  rise, 
Sublime  lieforc  his  wondering  eyes, 

Starts  at  the  image  his  own  mind  conceived! 


LINES, 

AViittcn  impiouijidi,  on  re.iillng  the  following  passage  in 
Mr.  C'apfl  I.c'll'fs  beautiful  and  inteivhtiiis,' .I'rcfacc  to 
Natlianicl  Uloonifield's  Poems,  just  published.     "  It  h.-w 
a  mixture  of  the  sportive,  which  deepens  tlic  impressi:in 
of  its  melancholy  close.    I  could  have  wished,  as  I  h.avc 
said  in  a  short  note,  the  eoncliUMon  had  been  otherwise: 
the  sours  of  life  less  offend  my  taste  than   its  sweets 
delight  it." 
Go  to  the  raging  sea,  and  say,  "  Be  still !" 
l^id  the  wild  lawless  winds  obey  thy  will  ; 
Preach  to  the  storm,  and  reason  with  Despair, 
But  tell  not  Misery's  son  that  life  is  fair  ! 

Thou,  who  in  Plenty's  lavish  lap  ha.st  rolled. 
And  every  year  with  new  delight  hast  told  ; 
Thou,  who,  recumbent  on  the  lackered  barge, 
Hast  drojip'tl  down  joy's   gay  stream   of  jileasant 
Tliou may'st  extol  life's calm,untroubled  s(>a,[marge, 
The  storms  of  misery  never  burst  on  thee. 
Go  to  the  mat,  where  s(iualid  Want  reclines ; 
(Jo  to  the  sli;ide  obscure,  where  Merit  i)ines ; 
Abide  with  him  v\  hom  Peimry's  charms  control. 
And  bind  the  rising  yearnings  of  his  soul. 
Survey  his  sleepless  couch,  and,  standing  there. 
Tell  the  poor  pallid  wretch  that  life  is  fair! 

Press  thou  the  lonely  pillow  of  his  head, 
,\n<l  a-sk  why  sleep  his  languid  eyes  has  fled  ; 
.Mark  his  dewed  temples,  and  his  half-shut  eye, 
His  trembling  nostrils,  and  his  deep-drawn  sigh, 
His  muttering  mouth  contorted  with  despair, 
And  ask  if  Genius  could  inhabit  there? 
(  di,  yes  !  that  sunken  eye  with  fire  once  gleamed, 
Andrays  of  light  from  its  full  circlet  streaiued; 
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But  now  neglect  has  stung  liim  to  the  core. 
And  Hope's  wild  raptures  thrill  his  breast  no  more  ; 
Domestic  Anguish  winds  his  vitals  round, 
And  added  Grief  compels  him  to  the  ground. 
Lo  !  o'er  his  manly  form,  decayed  and  wan. 
The  sliailes  of  deatli  with  gradual  steps  steal  on  ; 
And  the  pale  mother,  pining  to  decay. 
Weeps  for  h<'r  boy  her  wretched  life  away. 

Go,  eliild  of  Fortune  !  to  his  early  grave, 
When-  o'er  his  head  obscure  the  rank  weeds  wave  ; 
Behold  the  heart-wrung  jiareiit  lay  her  head 
On  the  cold  turf,  and  ask  to  share  his  bed. 
Go,  child  of  Fortune  !  take  thy  lesson  there. 
And  tell  us  then  that  life  is  wondrous  fair  ! 

Yet,  Lofll,  in  thee,  whose  hand  is  still  stretched 
To'  encourage  genius  and  to  foster  worth,     [forth 
On  thee,  the  unhappy's  firm,  unfailing  friend, 
'Tis  just  that  every  blessing  should  descend  ; 
'Tis  just  that  life  to  thee  should  only  show 
Her  fairer  side  but  little  mixed  with  woe. 


TO  CONTEMPLATION : 


Come,  pensive  sage,  who  lov'st  to  dwell 
In  some  retired  Lapponian  cell, 
Where,  far  from  noise  and  riot  rude. 
Resides  sequestei'ed  solitude. 
Come,  and  o'er  my  longing  soul 
Throw  thy  dark  and  russet  stole. 
And  open  to  my  duteous  eyes 
The  volume  of  thy  mysteries. 

I  will  meet  thee  on  the  hill, 

Where,  with  printless  footsteps  still. 

The  morning  in  her  buskin  grey 

Springs  ujion  her  eastern  way  ; 

While  the  frolic  zephyrs  stir, 

1' laying  with  the  gossamer, 

And,  on  ruder  pinions  borne. 

Shake  the  dewdrops  from  the  thoriT. 

There,  as  o'er  the  fields  we  pass, 

Brushing  with  hasty  feet  tlie  grass. 

We  will  startle  from  lier  nest 

The  lively  lark  with  speckled  breast. 

And  hear  the  Hoating  cloiuls  among- 

Her  gale-transported  matin  song; 

Or  on  the  upland  stile  eml)owere(l, 

With  fragrant  hawthorn  snowy  Howered, 

Will  sauntering  sit,  and  listen  still 

To  the  herdman's  oaten  quill, 

AVafted  from  the  plain  below  ; 

Or  the  heifer's  frequent  low  ; 

Or  the  milkmaid  in  the  grove, 

Singing  of  one  that  died  for  love. 

Or  when  the  noontide  heats  oppress, 

We  will  seek  the  dark  recess, 

Where,  in  the  embowered  translucent  stream 

The  cattle  shun  the  sultry  beam. 

And  o'er  us  on  the  marge  reclined 

The  drowsy  fly  lier  horn  shall  wind, 

While  lOeho,  from  her  ancient  oalc, 

Shall  answer  to  the  woodman's  stroke  ; 

Or  the  little  peasant's  song. 

Wandering  lone  the  glens  among, 

His  artless  lip  with  berries  dyed, 

And  feet  through  ragired  shoes  desci-ieiL 


But  oh,  when  evening's  virgin  queeu 

Sits  on  her  fringed  tlirone  serene. 

And  mingling  whispers  rising  near, 

Steal  on  the  still,  reposing  ear ; 

While  distant  brooks  decaying  round 

Augment  the  mixed  dissolving  sound, 

And  tlie  zephyr  flitting  by 

Wliispers  mystic  liarmony ; 

We  will  seek  the  woody  lane. 

By  the  hamlet  on  the  ]>lain, 

Where  the  weary  rustic  nigh 

Shall  whistle  his  wild  melody. 

And  the  croaking  wicket  oft 

Shall  echo  from  the  neighbouring  croft : 

And  as  we  trace  the  green  path  hjiie, 

\\^'n\\  moss  and  rank  weeds  overgrown. 

We  will  muse  on  pensive  lore. 

Till  the  full  soul  brimming  o'er, 

Shall  in  our  uj)turued  eyes  a])[>ear. 

Embodied  in  a  quivering  tear. 

Or  else,  serenely  silent,  sit 

By  the  brawling  rivulet, 

AVhich  on  its  calm  unrufHed  breast 

Bears  the  old  mossy  arch  impressed, 

That  clasps  its  secret  stream  of  glass 

Half  hid  in  shrubs  and  waving  grass, 

The  wood-nymph's  lone  secure  retreat, 

Unpressed  by  fawn  or  sylvan's  feet, 

We'll  watch  in  eve's  ethereal  braid, 

The  rich  vermilion  slowly  fade ; 

Or  catch,  faint  twinkling  from  afar. 

The  first  glimjjse  of  the  eastern  star, 

Fair  Vesjier,  mildest  lamp  of  light, 

That  heralds  iu  imperial  night : 

Meanwhile,  upon  our  wondering  ear, 

Shall  rise,  though  low,  yet  sweetly  clear, 

The  distant  sounds  of  pastoral  lute, 

Invoking  soft  the  sober  suit 

Of  dinnnest  darkness — fitting  well 

With  love  or  sorrow's  pensive  spell 

(So  erst  did  music's  silver  tone 

Wake  sluml)ering  Chaos  on  his  throne). 

And  haply  then,  with  suddi'u  swell. 

Shall  roar  the  distant  curfew  bell. 

While  in  the  castle's  moiddering  lower 

The  hooting  owl  is  heard  to  pour 

Her  melancholy  song,  and  scare 

Dull  Silence  brooding  in  the  air. 

Meanwhile  her  dusk  and  slumbering  car, 

Black-suited  Night  drives  on  from  far. 

And  Cynthia,  'merging  from  her  rear. 

Arrests  the  waxing  darkness  drear. 

And  sunnnons  to  her  silent  call, 

Sweeping,  in  their  airy  pall, 

The  unslirived  ghosts,  in  fairy  trance, 

To  join  her  moonshine  morris-dance  ; 

While  around  the  mystic  ring 

The  shadowy  shapes  elastic  spring. 

Then  with  a  passing  shriek  they  fly, 

Wrapjied  in  mists,  along  the  sky. 

And  oft  are  by  the  shephei'd  seen. 

In  liis  lone  night-watch  on  the  green. 

Then,  hermit,  let  ns  turn  our  feet 

To  the  low  abbey's  still  retreat, 

Embowered  in  the  dislant  glen. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  busy  men, 

Where,  as  we  sit  upon  the  tonil). 

The  glow-worm's  light  may  gild  the  glooilJj 

And  show  to  Fancy's  saddest  eye 

Wlterc  some  lost  hero's  ashes  lie. 
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And  oh,  as  through  the  mouldering  arch, 

With  ivy  filled,  and  weeping  larch, 

The  night-gale  whispers  sadly  clear, 

Speaking  drear  things  to  Fancy's  ear. 

We'll  hold  communion  with  the  shade 

Of  some  deep-wailing,  ruintd  maid — 

Or  call  the  ghost  of  Spenser  down. 

To  tell  of  woe  and  fortune's  frown ; 

And  bid  us  cast  the  eye  of  hope 

Beyond  this  bad  world's  narrow  scope. 

Or'if  these  joys,  to  us  denied. 

To  linger  by  the  forest's  side  ; 

Or  in  the  meadow,  or  the  wood. 

Or  by  the  lone  romantic  flood ; 

Let  us  in  the  busy  town 

When  sleep's  dull  streams  the  people  drown. 

Far  from  drowsy  pillows  flee. 

And  turn  the  church's  massy  key ; 

Then,  as  through  the  painted  glass 

The  moon's  faint  beams  obscurely  pass, 

And,  darkly  on  the  trophied  wall 

Her  faint  ambiguous  shadows  fall. 

Let  us,  while  the  faint  wdnds  wail 

Through  the  long  reluctant  aisle, 

As  we  pace  with  reverence  moot,  ■ 

Count  the  echoings  of  our  feet ; 

While  from  the  tombs,  with  confest  breath, 

Distinct  responds  the  voice  of  death. 

If  thou,  mild  sage,  wilt  condescend 

Thus  on  my  footsteps  to  attend. 

To  thee  my  lonely  lamp  shall  burn 

By  fallen  Genius'  sainted  urn. 

As  o'er  the  scroll  of  time  1  pore, 

And  sagely  spell  of  ancient  lore, 

Till  I  can 'rightly  guess  of  all 

That  Plato  could  to  memory  cali,_ 

And  scan  the  formless  view  of  things ; 

Or,  with  old  Egypt's  lettered  kings. 

Arrange  tlie  mystic  trains  that  shine 

In  Night's  higli  philosophic  mine : 

And  to  thy  name  shall  e'er  belong 

The  honours  of  undving  song. 


Ebbs  fastly  to  its  finish !  Yet  a  little, 

And  the  last  fleeting  particle  will  fall, 

Silent,  unseen,  unnoticed,  unlamented. 

Come  then,  sad  Thought,  and  let  us  meditate 

While  meditate  we  may.     We  have  now 

But  a  small  portion  of  what  men  call  time 

To  hold  communion  ;  for  e'en  now  the  knife, 

The  separating  knife,  I  feel  divide 

The  tender  bond  that  binds  my  soul  to  earth. 

Yes,  I  must  die — I  feel  that  I  must  die ; 

And  though  to  me  has  life  been  dark  and  dreary, 

Though  Hope  for  me  has  smiled  but  to  deceive, 

And  Disappointment  still  pursued  her  blandish- 

Yet  do  I  feel  my  soul  recoil  within  me        [ments, 

As  I  contemplate  the  dim  gulf  of  death. 

The  shuddering  void,  the  awful  blank— futurity. 

Ay,  I  had  planned  full  many  a  sanguine  scheme 

Oi"  earthly  happiness — romantic  schemes, 

And  fraught  with  loveliness ;  and  it  is  hard 

To  feel  the  hand  of  Death  arrest  one's- steps. 

Throw  a  chill  lilight  o'er  all  one's  budding  hopes. 

And  hurl  one's  soul  untimely  to  the  shades. 

Lost  in  the  gaping  gulf  of  blank  oblivion. 

Fifty  years  hence,  and  who  \\ill  hear  of  Henry?— 

Oh,  none  !    Another  busy  brood  of  beings 

Will  shoot  up  in  the  interim,  and  none 

Will  hold  him  in  remembrance.     I  shall  sink, 

As  sinks  a  stranger  in  the  crowded  streets 

Of  busy  London  !— Some  short  bustle's  caused, 

A  few  inquiries,  and  the  crowds  close  in. 

And  all's  forgotten.     On  my  grassy  grave 

The  men  of  future  times  will  careless  tread. 

And  read  my  name  njion  the  sculptured  stone  ; 

Nor  will  the  sound,  familiar  to  their  ears. 

Recall  my  vanished  memory.     I  did  hope 

For  better  things !— I  hoped  I  should  not  leave 

The  earth  without  a  vestige  '.—Fate  decrees 

It  shall  be  otherwise  ;  and  I  submit. 

Henceforth,  oh  world,  no  more  of  thy  desires  ! — 

No  more  of  Hope — the  wanton  vagrant  Hope  ! — 

I  abjure  all.     Now  other  cares  engross  me. 

And  my  tired  soul,  with  emulative  haste. 

Looks  to  its  God,  and  prunes  its  wings  for  Heaven. 


EPIGRAJI  ON  ROBERT  BLOO:\IFIELD. 

BLOOMriELD,  thy  happy-omened  name 
Insures  continuance  to  thy  fame: 
Both-  sense  and  truth  this  verdict  give — 
While /<?/(/,v  shall  bloom,  thy  name  shall  live! 


WRITTKN  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 

Sad  solitary  Thought,  who  keep'st  thy  vigils, 

Thy  solenui  vigils,  in  the  sick  man's  mind ; 

Communing  lonely  with  his  sinking  soul,  _ 

And  musing  on  the  dubious  glooms  that  lie 

In  dim  obscurity  before  him, — thee, 

Wrapjied  in  thy  dark  magnilicencc,  I  call 

At  this  still  midnight  hour,  this  awful  season, 

When  on  my  bed,  in  wakeful  restlessness, 

I  turn  mo  wearisome :  while  all  around. 

All,  all  save  me,  sink  in  forgetfulncss  ; 

I  only  w;ike  to  watch  the  sickly  taper 

Which  lights  mc  to  my  tomb  ! — Yea,  Tls  the  hand 

Of  Death  I  feel  press  heavy  on  my  vitals. 

Slow  iajiping  the  warm  current  of  existence  ! 

My  moments  now  ai'e  lew — the  sand  of  life 


TO  MY  LYRE: 

AN   ODE. 

Thou  simple  Lyre  !  thy  music  wild 

Has  served  to  charm  the  weary  hour, 
And  many  a  lonely  night  has  'guiled, 
When  even  pain  has  owned,  and  smiled. 
Its  fascinating  power. 

Yet,  oh  my  Lyre  !  the  busy  crowd 

Will  little  heed  thy  simple  tones : 
Them  mightier  minstrels  harping  loud 
Engross;  and  thou  and  I  must  shroud 
Where  dark  oblivion  'thrones. 

No  hand,  thy  diapason  o'er. 

Well  skilled,  I  throw  with  sweep  sublime ; 
For  me,  no  academic  lore 
H.as  taught  the  solemn  strain  to  pour, 

Or  build  the  polished  rhyme. 

Yet  thou  to  sylvan  themes  canst  soar ; 

Thou  know'st  to  charm  the  woodland  train  ; 
The  rustic  swains  believe  thy  power 
Can  hush  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar. 

And  still  the  billowy  main  I 
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Tlicse  honoiu-s,  Lyre,  we  yet  may  keep ; 

I,  still  unknown,  may  live  with  thee; 
And  gentle  zephyr's  wing  will  sweep 
Thy  solemn  string;,  wlicn-  low  I  sleep, 

Beneath  the  alder  tree. 

Tln"s  little  dirge  will  please  me  moi-o 
Than  the  full  requiem's  swelling  peal ; 

I'd  rather  than  that  crowds  should  sigh 

Por  me,  that  from  some  kindred  eye 
'i'he  trickling  tear  should  steal. 

Yet  dear  to  me  the  wreath  of  bay, 

Perhaps  from  me  debai'red ; 
And  dear  to  me  the  classic  zone, 
■\Vluch,  snatched  from  learning's  lahoui-cd  throne, 

Adorns  the'  accepted  bard. 

And  oh,  if  yet.  'twere  mine  to  dwell 

Where  Cam  or  Isis  winds  along. 
Perchance,  inspired  with  ardour  chaste, 
I  yet  might  call  the  ear  of  taste 

To  listen  to  my  song. 

Oh,  then,  ray  little  friend,  thy  stylo 

I'd  change  to  happier  lays  ; 
Oh,  then  the  cloistered  glooms  should  smile, 
And  through  the  long,  the  fretted  aisle 

Should  swell  the  note  of  praise. 


]\IELODY. 

Yes,  once  more  that  dying  strain — 
Anna,  touch  thy  lute  lor  me ; 

Sweet,  when  pity's  tones  complain. 
Doubly  sweet  is  melody. 

While  the  virtues  thus  inweave 
Mildly  soft  the  thrilling  song, 

Winter's  long  and  lonesome  eve 
Glides  unfelt,  unseen,  along. 

Thus,  when  life  hath  stolen  away. 
And  the  wintry  night  is  near. 

Thus  sliall  virtue's  friendly  ray 
Age's  closiusj;  eveninjr  cheer. 


TO  AN  EARLY  PRIMROSE. 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire. 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms, 

And  ci"adlcd  in  the  winds  ; 

Thee,  when  young  Spring  first  questioned  Winter's 

sway, 
And  dared  the  sturtty  lilustorer  to  the  fight, 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale. 

Unnoticed  and  alono; 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity :  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head, 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 


While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows. 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast, 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 


THE  LULLABY  OF  A  FEMALE  CONVICT 
TO  HER  CHILD, 

THE   XrCIlT  TREVIOUS  TO  EXECUTION. 

Sleep,  baby  mine  ;•  enkerchieft  on  my  liosom. 
Thy  cries  they  pierce  again  my  bleeding  breast : 

Sleep,  baby  mine ;  not  long  thou'lt  liave  a  mother 
To  lull  thee  fondly  in  her  arms  to  rest. 

Baby,  why  dost  thou  keep  this  sad  com])luinIng  ? 

Long  from  mine  eyes  li;ive  Icindly  slumbers  Heel ; 
Hush,  hush,  my  Ijabe,  the  night  is  quickly  waning. 

And  I  would  fain  compose  my  aching  head. 

Poor  wayward  wretch  I    and   who  will  heed  thy 
weeping, 
When  soon  an  outcast  on  the  world  thou'lt  be : 

Who  then  will  soothe  thee,  when  thy  mother's  sleep- 
In  her  low  grave  of  shame  and  infani}' !        [ing 

Sleep,  baby  mine  ! — To-morrow  I  must  leave  thee. 
And  I  would  snatch  an  interval  of  rest: 

Sleep  these  last  moments,  ere  the  laws  bereave  thee, 
For  never  more  thou'lt  press  a  mother's  breast. 


ODE  TO  MIDNIGHT. 

Season  of  general  rest,  whose  solemn  still 
Strikes  to  the  trembling  heart  a  fearful  chill. 

But  speaks  to  philosophic  souls  delight. 
Thee  do  I  hail,  as  at  my  casement  high. 
My  candle  waning  melancholy  by, 

1  sit  and  taste  the  holy  calm  of  night. 

Yon  pensive  orb,  that  through  the  ether  sails. 
And  gilds  the  misty  shadows  of  the  vales, 

Hangiuf;  in  thy  dull  rear  her  vestal  flame. 
To  her,  while  all  around  in  sleep  recline, 
Wakeful  I  raise  my  orisons  divine. 

And  sLng  the  gentle  honoui's  of  her  name ; 

While  Fancy  lone  o'er  me,  her  votary,  bends, 
To  lift  my  soul  her  fairy  visions  sends, 

And  pours  upon  my  ear  her  thrilling  song; 
And  Superstition's  gentle  terrors  come ; 
See,  see  yon  dim  ghost  gliding  through  the  gloom! 

See  round  yon   churchyard  elm  what  spectres 
tlu-ong ! 

Meanwhile  I  tune,  to  some  romantic  lay. 
My  flagelet — and,  as  I  pensive  play. 

The  sweet  notes  echo  o'er  the  mountain  scene : 
The  ti-avellcr  late  journeying  o'er  the  moors 
Hears  them  aghast,  (while  still  the  dull  owl  pours 

Her  hollow  screams  each  dreary  pause  between,) 

Till  in  the  lonely  tower  he  spies  the  light 
Now  faintly  flashing  on  the  glooms  of  night. 

Where  I,  poor  muser,  my  lone  vigils  keep, 
And,  'mid  the  dreary  solitude  serene. 
Cast  a  much-meaning  glance  upon  the  scene, 

And  raise  my  mournful  eye  to  HeaYcn,and  weep. 

»  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  a  poem  beginning  "Sleep,  haby 
mine" 
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CANZONET. 

Maii)i:n  !  wrap  thy  mantle  round  thee, 

Colli  the  rain  beats  on  thy  l>rt'a.st : 
Wiiv  should  Horror's  voice  astound  thee  I 
Death  can  bid  the  wretched  I'cst ! 
All  under  the  tree 
Thy  bed  may  be, 
And  thou  mayst  slumber  peacefully. 

Maiden  !  once  gay  pleasure  knew  thee. 

Now  thy  cheeks  are  pale  and  deep  ; 
Love  has  been  a  felon  to  thee, 
Yet,  poor  maiden,  do  not  weej)  ! 
There's  rest  for  thee 
All  under  the  tree. 
Where  thou  wilt  sleep  most  peacefully. 


ODE  TO  THOUGHT. 

WRITTK.V  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Henck,  away,  vindictive  Thought ! 

Thy  pictures  are  of  pain  ; 
The  visions  through  thy  dark  eye  caught. 
They  with  no  gentle  charms  are  fraught. 
So  prythee  back  again. 
I  would  not  weep, 
I  wish  to  sleep. 
Then  why,  thou  busy  foe,  with  me  thy  vigils  keepi 

Why  dost  o'er  bed  and  couch  recline  5 

1  s  this  thy  new  delight  I 
Pale  visitant,  it  is  not  tliine 
To  keep  thy  sentry  through  the  mine, 
The  dark  vault  of  the  night  : 
'Tis  thine  to  die, 
While  o'er  the  eye 
T'-.c  dews  of  slumber  press,  and  waking  sorrows  fly. 

Go  thou,  and  bide  with  him  who  guides 

His  bark  through  lonely  seas  ; 
And,  as  reclining  on  his  helm. 
Sadly  he  marks  the  starry  realm, 
To  him  thou  mayst  bring  ease  ; 
But  thou  to  me 
Art  misery, 
So  prythee,  prythee,  plume  thy  wings,  and  from 
my  pillow  Hce. 

And,  ^loniory,  pray  what  art  thou  ? 

Art  thou  of  Pleasure  born  ? 
Does  bliss  untainted  from  thee  flow  ? 
The  rose  that  gems  thy  pensive  brow. 
Is  it  without  a  thorn  ? 
With  all  thy  smiles. 
And  witching  wiles, 
Yet  not  unfrcqueut  bitterness  thy  mournful  sway 
defiles. 

The  drowsy  night-watcli  has  forgot 

To  call  the  solemn  hour  ; 
Lulled  by  the  winds  he  slumbers  deep, 
'\V'hile  I  in  vain,  capricious  Sleep, 
Invoke  thy  tardy  power  ; 
And  restless  lie. 
With  unclosed  eye. 
To  count  the  tedious  hours  as  shjw  they  minute  by. 


TO  A  FRIEND  IN  DISTRESS, 

WHO,     WHEX    THE    AUTHOR    REASONED    WITH    HIM    CALSU.Y, 
ASKED,    "  ir   HK    DID    NOT   FEEL    FOR    HIM." 

"  Do  I  not  feel?"     The  doubt  is  keen  as  steel. 

Y''ea,  I  do  feel — most  exquisitely  feel  ; 

My  heart  can  weep,  when  from  my  downcast  eye 

I  chase  the  tear,  and  stem  the  rising  sigh  : 

Deep  buried  there  I  close  the  rankling  dart. 

And  smile  the  most  when  heaviest  is  my  heart. 

On  this  I  act — whatever  pangs  surround, 

'Tis  magnanimity  to  hide  the  wound  ! 

When  all  was  new,  and  life  was  in  its  spruig, 

I  lived  an  unloved  solitary  thing  ; 

E'en  then  I  learn'd  to  bury  deep  from  day 

The  piercmg  cares  that  wore  my  youth  away  ; 

E'en  then  I  learn'd  for  others'  cares  to  feel  ; 

E'en  then  I  wept  1  had  not  power  to  heal  ; 

E'en  then,  deep  sounding  thro'  the  nightly  gloom, 

I  heard  the  wretched's  groan,  and  mourned  the 

wretched's  doom. 
Who  were  my  friends  in  youth  ? — The  midnight  fire. 
The  silent  moonbeam,  or  the  starry  choir  ; 
To  these  I  'plained  ;  or  turned  from  outer  sight. 
To  bless  my  lonely  taper's  friendly  light : 
I  never  yet  could  ask,  howe'er  forlorn. 
For  vulgar  pity  mix'd  with  vulgar  scorn  ; 
The  sacred  source  of  woe  I  never  ope. 
My  breast's  my  coffer,  and  my  God's  ray  hope. 
But  that  I  do  feci.  Time,  my  friend,  will  show. 
Though  the  cold  crowd  the  seci-et  never  know 
With  them  I  laugh — yet,  when  no  eye  can  see, 
I  weep  for  nature,  and  I  weep  for  thee. 

Yes,  thou  didst  wrong  me, ;  I  fondly  thought 

In  thee  I'd  found  the  friend  my  heart  had  soui^ht ; 
1   fondly  thought,  that   thou    couldst   piei'ce  tlw 

guise. 
And  read  the  truth  that  in  my  bosom  lies  ; 
I  fondly  thought,  ere  Time's  last  days  were  gone, 
Thy  heart  and  mine  had  mingled  into  one  ! 
Yes — and  they  yet  will  mingle.     Days  and  years 
Will  ilv,  and  leave  us  partners  in  our  tears  : 
We  then  shall  feel  that  friendship  has  a  power 
To  soothe  affliction  in  her  darkest  hour  ; 
Time's  trial  o'er,  shall  clasp  each  other's  hand. 
And  wait  the  passport  to  a  better  land. 
Thine, 

II.  K.  White. 

Half  past  Eleven  o'Clock  at  Nislit. 


■  A  PASTORAL  SONG. 

CoMi;,  Anna,  come  !  the  morning  dawns. 

Faint  streaks  of  radiance  tinge  the  skies 
Come,  let  us  seek  the  dewy  lawns, 
'And  watch  the  early  lark  arise  ; 
While  Nature,  clad  in  vesture  gay, 
Hails  the  loved  return  of  day. 

Our  flocks,  that  nij)  the  scanty  blade 

Upon  the  moor,  shall  seek  the  vale  ; 
And  then,  secure  beneath  the  shade. 
We  '11  listen  to  the  throstle's  tale, 
And  watch  the  silver  clouds  aijove. 
As  o'er  the  azure  vault  they  rove. 
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Crime,  Anna,  come,  and  orii.i<  tny  lute, 

TliJit  with  its  tones,  s<»  softly  sweet 
In  cadence  with  my  mellow  flute, 
We  may  beguile  the  noontide  heat  ; 
While  near  the  mellow  bee  shall  join. 
To  raise  a  harmony  divine. 

And  then  at  eve,  when  silence  reigns, 

lCxce])t  when  heard  the  beetle's  hum, 
We'll  leave  the  sober-tinted  plains. 

To  these  sweet  heights  again  we'll  come  ; 
And  thou  to  thy  soft  lute  shalt  play 
A  solemn  vesper  to  departing  day. 


ELEGY 

OCCASIONED  BY  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  GILL, 

Wlln    WAS   DROWNED  IN   THE  RIVEU  TRENT,  WHILE    BATHING 

!)TH  AUlilST,  ]&\i. 

Ilr.  sunk  ! — The'  impetuous  i-iver  rolled  along. 
The  sullen  wave  betrayed  his  dying  breath  ; 

And  vising  sad  the  rustling  sedge  among, 

The  gale  of  evening  touched  the  chords  of  death  1 

Nympli  of  the  Trent  !  why  didst  not  thou  appear 
To  snatch  the  victim  from  thy  felon  wave  I 

Alas  !  too  late  thou  cam'st  to'  embalm  his  biei", 
And  deck  with  water-flags  liis  early  grave. 

Triumphant,  riding  o'er  its  tumid  prey, 
Rolls  the  red  stream  in  sanguinary  pride  ; 

While  anxious  crowds,  in  vain,  expectant  stay, 
And  ask  the  swoln  corse  from  the  murdering  tide. 

The  stealing  tear-drop  stagnates  in  the  eye, 

The  sudden  sigh  by  friendship's  bosom  proved, 

I  mark  them  rise — 1  mark  the  general  sigh  ; 
Unhappy  youth  !  and  wcrt  thou  so  beloved  I 

On  thee,  as  lone  I  trace  the  Trent's  green  brink, 
When  the  dim  twilight  slumbers  on  the  glade  ; 

On  thee  my  thoughts  shall  dwell,  nor  Fancy  shrink 
To  bold  mysterious  converse  with  thy  shade. 

Of  thee,  as  early  I,  with  vagrant  feet, 

Hail  the  grey-sandalled  morn  in  Colwick's  vale, 

Of  thee  my  sylvan  reed  shall  warble  sweet. 
And  wild-wood  echoes  shall  repeat  the  tale, 

And  oh,  ye  nymphs  of  Pif  on  !  who  preside 
O'er  running  rill  and  salutary  stream. 

Guard  yc  in  future  well  the  halcyon  tiie 

i" rom the rudedeath-shriekandthedving  scream. 


ODE, 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE,  K.R. 
I.  1. 

Retired,  remote  from  human  noise, 

A  humble  Poet  dwelt  serene  ; 
Ills  lot  was  lowly,  yet  his  joys 

Were  manifold,  I  ween. 
lie  laid  him  by  the  brawling  brook 
At  eventide  to  ruminate. 

He  watched  the  swallow  skimming  round, 
And  mused,  in  i-everie  profov(nd. 
On  wayward  man's  unhappy  state,  [date. 

\nd  pondered  much,and  paused  on  deeds  of  ancient 


M.  1. 


«  Oh,  'twas  not  always  thus,"  ho  cried  ; 

"  There  was  a  time,  when  Genius  claimed 
Respect  from  even  towering  Pride, 

Nor  hung  her  head  ashamed  : 

But  now  to  Wealth  alone  we  bow  ; 

The  titled  and  the  rich  alone 

Are  honoured,  while  meek  Merit  pines, 
On  Penui-y's  wretched  couch  reclines, 
Unheeded  in  his  dying  moan, 
As   overwhelmed  with  want  and   woe,   he  sinks 
unknown. 

III.  1. 
"  Yet  was  the  INIuse  not  always  seen 
In  Poverty's  dejected  mien. 
Not  always  did  repining  rue 
And  misery  her  steps  pursue. 
Time  was,  when  nobles  thought  their  titles  graced 
By  the  sweet  honours  of  poetic  bays, 
When  Sidney  sung  h.is  melting  song. 
When  Sheffield  joined  the' harmonious  throngs 
And  Lyttleton  attuned  to  love  his  lays. 

Those  days  are  gone — alas,  for  ever  gone  ' 

No  more  our  nobles  love  to  grace 
Their  brows  with  anadems,  by  genius  won, 
But  arrogantly  deem  the  Muse  as  base  ; 
How  different  thought  the  sires  of  this  degenerate 
race  !" 

1.2. 

Thus  sang  the  minstrel  :  still  at  eve 
The  upland's  woody  shaaes  among, 
In  broken  measures  did  he  grieve, 
With  solitary  song. 
And  still  his  shame  was  aye  the  same, 
Neglect  had  stung  him  to  the  core  ; 
And  he  with  pensive  joy  did  love 
To  seek  the  still  congenial  grove. 
And  muse  on  all  his  sorrows  o'er. 
And  vow  that  he  would  join  the  abjured  world  oe 
mors. 


But  human  vows,  how  frail  iney  be! 

Fame  brought  Carlisle  unto  his  view, 
And  all  amazed,  he  thought  to  see 

The  Augustan  age  anew. 
Filled  with  wild  rapture,  up  he  ros-. 
No  more  he  ponders  on  the  woes 
Which  erst  he  felt  that  forward  goes. 

Regrets  he  'd  sunk  in  impotence. 
And  hails  the  ideal  day  of  virtuous  eminence. 


Ah  !  silly  man,  yet  smarting  sore 
With  ills  which  in  the  world  he  bore, 
Again  on  futile  hojies  to  rest, 
An  unsubstantial  prop  at  best, 
And  not  to  know  one  swallow  makes  no  sunnnaff  I 

Ah  !  soon  he  '11  And  the  brilliant  glea'a. 
Which  flashed  across  the  hemisphere. 
Illumining  the  darkness  there, 

Was  but  a  single  solitary  beam, 
While  all  around  i-emained  in  customed  niglit. 

Still  leaden  Ignorance  reigns  serene 
In  the  false  court's  delusive  height, 

And  only  one  Carlisle  is  seen 
To  illume  the  heavy  gloom  with  pure  and  steady 
lixht. 
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I  'M  PLEASED,  AND  YET  I  'M  SAD. 

When  twilight  steals  along  the  ground. 
And  call  the  bells  are  ringing  round, 

One,  two,  tliree,  four,  and  five, 
I  at  my  study-window  sit. 
And,  wrapped  in  many  a  musing  fit, 

To  bliss  am  all  alive. 

But  though  impressions  calm  and  sweet 
Thrill  round  my  heart  a  holy  heat. 

And  I  am  inly  glad  ; 
The  tear-drop  stands  in  either  eye^ 
And  yet  I  cannot  tell  thee  why^ 

I'm  pleased,  and  yet  I'm  sad. 

The  silvery  rack  that  flies  away. 
Like  mortal  life  or  pleasure's  ray. 

Does  that  disturb  my  breaSt? 
Nay ;  what  have  I,  a  studious  man, 
To  do  with  life's  unstable  plan. 

Or  pleasure's  fading  vest  I 

Is  it  that  here  I  must  not  stop, 
But  o'er  yon  blue  hOl's  woody  top 

Must  bend  my  lonely  way  I 
No,  surely  no  !  for,  give  but  me 
My  own  fireside,  and  I  shall  be 

At  home  where'er  I  stray. 

Then  Ls  it  that  yon  steeple  there. 
With  music  sweet  shall  fill  the  air 

When  thou  no  more  canst  hear  ? 
Oh,  no  !  oh,  no  !  for  then,  forgiven, 
I  shall  be  with  my  God  in  Heaven, 

Released  from  every  fear. 

Then  whence  it  is  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  there  is  some  mysterious  spell 

That  holds  me  when  I'm  glad ; 
And  so  the  tear  drop  fills  my  eye, 
When  yet  in  truth  I  know  not  why. 

Or  wherefore  I  am  sad. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

WRITTEK  AT  A  VERY   EARLY  AGE. 

I've  read,  my  friend,  of  Dioclesian, 

And  many  another  noble  Grecian, 

Who  wealth  and  palaces  resigned. 

In  cots  the  joys  of  peace  to  find ; 

Maximian's  meal  of  turnip-tops, 

(Disgusting  food  to  dainty  chops,) 

I've  also  read  of,  without  wonder ; 

But  such  a  curst  egregious  blunder. 

As  that  a  man  of  wit  and  sense 

Should  leave  his  books  to  hoard  up  pence. 

Forsake  the  loved  Aonian  maids 

For  all  the  petty  tricks  of  trades, 

I  never,  either  now  or  long  since, 

Have  heard  of  such  a  piece  of  nonsense  ; 

That  one  who  learning's  joys  hath  felt. 

And  at  the  Muses'  altar  knelt, 

Should  leave  a  life  of  sacred  leisure. 

To  taste  the'  accumulating  pleasure  ; 

And,  metamor])lu)sed  to  an  alley  duck, 

Grovel  in  loads  of  liindred  muck. 

Oh,  'tis  beyond  my  comprehension  ! 

A  courtier  throwing  up  his  pension, 


A  lawyer  working  without  a  fee, 

A  parson  giving  charity, 

A  truly  pious  Methodist  preacher, 

Are  not,  egad,  so  out  of  nature. 

Had  nature  made  thee  half  a  fool, 

But  given  thee  wit  to  keep  a  school, 

I  had  not  stared  at  thy  backsliding : 

But  when  thy  wit  I  can  confide  in ; 

When  well  I  know  thy  just  pretence 

To  solid  and  exalted  sense  ; 

When  well  I  know  that  on  thy  head 

Philosophy  her  lights  hath  shed  ; 

I  stand  aghast !  thy  virtues  sum  too, 

And  wonder  what  this  world  will  come  to ! 

Yet,  whence  this  strain? — Shall  I  repine 
That  thou  alone  dost  singly  shine  1 
Shall  I  lament  that  thou  alone. 
Of  men  of  parts,  hast  prudence  known  I 


SOLITUDE. 

It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  low. 
That  bids  this  silent  tear  to  flow  ; 
It  is  not  grief  that  bids  me  moan  ; 
It  is  that  I  am  all  alone. 

In  woods  and  glens  I  love  to  roam, 
When  the  tired  hedger  hies  him  home  ; 
Or  by  the  woodland  pool  to  rest, 
When  pale  the  star  looks  on  its  breast. 

Yet  when  the  silent  evening  sighs, 
With  hallowed  airs  and  symphonies, 
IVIy  spirit  takes  another  tone. 
And  sighs  that  it  is  all  alone. 

The  autumn  leaf  is  sere  and  dead. 
It  floats  upon  the  water's  bed ; 
I  would  not  be  a  leaf  to  die 
Without  recoi-ding  sorrow's  sigh  ! 

The  woods  and  winds,  with  sullen  wail. 
Tell  all  the  same  unvaried  tale  ; 
I've  none  to  smile  when  I  am  free, 
And  when  I  sigh,  to  sigh  with  me. 

Yet  in  my  dreams  a  form  I  view. 
That  thinks  on  me,  and  loves  me  too : 
I  start,  and  then,  the  vision  flown, 
I  weep  that  I  am  all  alone. 


If  far  from  me  the  Fates  remove 
Domestic  peace,  connubial  love, 
The  prattling  ring,  the  social  cheer, 
Aff'ection's  voice,  affection's  tear, 
Ye  sterner  powers  that  bind  the  heart, 
To  me  your  iron  aid  impart ! 

0  teach  me,  when  the  nights  are  chill, 
And  my  fireside  is  lone  and  still ; 
When  to  the  blaze  that  crackles  near, 

1  turn  a  tired  and  pensive  ear. 

And  Nature  conquering  bids  me  sigh 
For  love's  soft  accents  whispering  nigh  J 
O  teach  me,  on  that  heavenly  road 
That  leads  to  Truth's  occult  abode, 
To  wrap  my  soul  in  dreams  sublime. 
Till  earth  and  care  no  more  be  mine. 
Let  blest  Philosophy  impart 
Her  soothing  measures  to  my  heart; 
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And  while  with  Plato's  ravished  ears 
I  list  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
Or  on  the  mystic  sjinbols  pore, 
That  hide  the  Chal'd's  sublimer  lore, 
I  shall  not  brood  on  summers  gone, 
Nor  think  that  I  am  all  alone. 


I.  2. 


Fanny  !  upon  thy  breast  I  may  not  lie  ! — 

Fanny  1  thou  dost  not  hoar  mc  when  I  speak  !— 

Where  art  thou,  love  ?    Around  I  turn  my  oye  ; 
And  as  I  turn,  the  tear  is  on  my  check. 

Was  it  a  dream  ? — Or  did  my  love  behold 

Indeed  my  lonely  conch  I  IMothought  tlie  breath 

Fanned  not  her  bloodless  lip  :  her  eye  was  cold 
And  hollow  ;  and  the  livery  of  death 

Invested  her  pale  forehead.     Sainted  maid  ! 

My  thoughts  oft  rest  with  tlae  in  thy  cold  grave 
Tlirough  the  long  wmtry  night,  when  wmd  and 

wave  •    1  •  1 

Bock  the  dark  house  where  thy  poor  head  is  laid. 
Yet,  hush  !  my  fond  heart,  hush  !  there  is  a  shore 
Of  better  promise  ;  and  I  know  at  last, 
When  the  long  sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past, 
We  two  shall  meet  in  Christ— to  part  no  more. 


GENIUS ; 


L  1. 
Many  there  be,  who,  through  the  vale  of  life. 

With  velvet  pace,  unnoticed,  softly  go, 
While  jarring  discord's  inharmonious  strife 
Awakes  them  not  to  woe. 
By  tliem  unheeded,  carking  care, 
Green-eyed  grief,  and  dull  despair ; 
Smoothly  they  pursue  their  way. 

With  even  tenor  and  with  equal  breath, 
Alike  through  cloudy  and  through  sunny  day. 
Then  sink  in  peace  to  death. 


But,  ah  !  a  few  there  be  whom  griefs  devour. 

And  weeping  woe,  and  disappointment  keen, 
Repining  penury,  and  sorrow  sour, 

And  self-consimiing  spleen.^ 
And  these  are  Genius'  favourites :  these 
Know  the  tliought-throncd  mind  to  please, 
And  from  her  fleshy  seat  to  draw 

To  realms  where  Fancy's  golden  orbits  roll. 
Disdaining  all  but  wildering  rapture's  law, 

The  captivated  soul. 


Lament  not  ve,  who  humbly  steal  through  life. 

That  Genius  visits  not  your  lowly  shed  ; 
For,  ah  !  what  woes  and  sorrows  ever  rife 
Distract  his  hapless  head  ! 
For  him  awaits  no  balmy  sleep, 
lie  wakes  all  night,  and  wakes  to  weep ; 
Or  by  his  lonely  lamp  he  sits 

At  solemn  midnight,  when  the  peasant  sleeps, 
In  feverish  study,  and  in  moody  fits 
His  mournful  vigils  keeps. 

II.  2. 

And  oh,  for  what  consumes  his  watchful  oil?     _ 

For  wliat  does  thus  he  waste   life  s  fleeting 
'Tis  for  neglect  and  penury  he  doth  toil,    [breath! 
'Tis  for  untimely  death. 
Lo  !  where  dejected  pale  he  lies, 
Despair  depicted  in  his  eyes, 
He  feels  the  vital  flame  decrease. 

He  sees  the  grave  wide  yawning  for  its  prey, 
Without  a  friend  to  soothe  his  soul  to  peace, 
And  cheer  the  expiring  ray. 

III.  2. 

By  Sulmo's  bard  of  mournful  fame. 
By  gentle  Otway's  magic  name, 
By  him,  the  youth,  who  smiled  at  death, 
And  rashly  dared  to  stop  his  vital  breath, 

Will  I  thy  pangs  proclaim  ; 
For  still  to  misery  closely  thou'rt  allied. 
Though  gamly  pageants  glitter  by  thy  side. 

And  far-resounding  fame. 
What  though  to  thee  the  dazzled  millions  bow. 
And  to  thy  postliumous  merit  bend  them  low ; 
Thou'di  unto  thee  the  monarch  looks  with  awe  ; 
And  tliou  at  thy  flashed  car  dost  nations  di-aw  J 
Yet,  ah  !  unseen  behind  thee  fly 

Corroding  anguish,  soul-subduing  pam. 
And  discontent  that  clouds  the  faii-est  sky, 
A  melancholy  tram. 
Yes,  Genius,  thee  a  thousand  cares  await, 
INIocking  thy  derided  state  ; 
Thee  chill  adversity  will  still  attend. 
Before  whose  face  flies  fast  the  summer  s  friend, 
'  And  leaves  thee  all  forlorn  ; 

While  leaden  ignorance  rears  her  head  and  laughs. 

And  fat  stupidity  shakes  his  jolly  sides, 
And  while  the  cup  of  affluence  he  quafts_ 
With  bee-eyed  wisdom,  Genius  he  derides^ 
Who  toils,  and  every  hardship  doth  outbrave,  _ 
To  gain  the  meed  of  praise,  when  he  is  mouldering 
in  his  grave. 


Genius,  from  thy  starry  throne, 
High  above  the  burning  zone, 
In  radiant  robe  of  light  arrayed. 
Oh,  hear  the  moan  by  thy  sad  favourite  made. 

His  melancholy  moan. 
He  tells  of  scorn,  he  tells  of  broken  vows. 

Of  sleepless  nights,  of  anguish-ridden  days, 
Pangs  that  his  sensibility  uprouse 

"To  curse  his  being  and  his  thirst  for  praise. 
Thou  gav'st  to  him  with  treble  force  to  feel 

The  sting  of  keen  neglect ,  the  rich  man's  scorn ; 
And  what  o'er  all  does  in  his  soul  preside 
Predominant,  and  tempers  him  to  steel 
His  high  indignant  pride. 


THE  SAVOYARD'S  RETURN. 

Oh,  yonder  is  the  well-known  spot. 

My  dear,  my  long-lost  native  home ! 
Oh,  welcome  is  yon  little  cot. 

Where  I  shall  rest,  no  more  to  roam ! 
Oh,  I  have  travell'd  far  and  wide. 

O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  land ; 
Each  place,' each  province  1  have  tried, 

And  sung  and  danced  my  saraband. 
But  all  theh'  charms  could  not  prevail 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 

Of  distant  climes  the  false  report 
It  lured  me  from  my  native  land  ; 

It  bade  me  rove— my  sole  support 
My  cymbals  and  my  saraband. 
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The  woody  dell,  the  hanging  rock, 

The  chamois  skipping  o'er  the  heights  ; 
The  plain  adorned  with  many  a  Hoek, 
And  oh,  a  thousand  more  deliglits, 
That  grace  yon  dear,  beloved  retreat. 
Have  backward  won  my  weary  feet. 

Now  safe  returned,  with  wandering  tired. 

No  more  my  little  home  I'll  leave; 
And  many  a  tale  of  what  I've  seen 

Shall  while  away^the  winter's  eve. 
Oh,  I  have  wandered  far  and  wide. 

O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  land  ; 
Each  place,  each  province  I  have  tried, 

And  sung  and  danced  my  saraband. 
But  all  their  charms  could  not  prevail 
To  steal  mv  heart  from  vonder  vale. 


LINES 

ON    READING   THE   POEMS    OF    WARTOX. 
WRITTEN  AT  THE  AGE   OF   KOURTKEN. 

Oh,  Warton  !  to  thy  soothing  shell, 
Stretched  remote  in  hermit  cell. 
Where  the  brook  runs  babbling  by. 
For  ever  I  could  listening  lie  ; 
And  catching  all  the  Muses'  fire. 
Hold  convei'se  with  the  tuneful  choir. 

What  pleasing  themes  thy  page  adorn — 
The  ruddy  streaks  of  cheerful  morn. 
The  pastoral  pipe,  the  ode  sublime. 
And  Melancholy's  mournful  chime  ! 
Each  with  unwonted  graces  shines 
In  thy  ever  lovely  lines. 

Thy  ^luse  deserves  the  lasting  meed : 
Attuning  sweet  the  Dorian  reed. 
Now  the  love-lorn  swain  complains, 
And  sings  his  sorrows  to  the  plains  ; 
Now  the  sylvan  scenes  appear 
Througli  all  the  changes  of  the  year; 
Or  the  elegiac  strain 
Softly  sings  of  mental  pain. 
And  mournful  diapasons  sail 
On  the  faintly-dying  gale. 

But,  ah  !  the  soothing  scene  is  o'er  ! 

On  middle  flight  we  cease  to  soar. 
For  now  the  ^luse  assumes  a  bolder  sweep. 
Strikes  on  the  lyric  string  her  sorrows  deep, 

In  strains  unheard  before. 
Now,  now  the  rising  fire  thrills  high. 
Now,  now  to  heaven's  high  realms  we  fly. 

And  every  throne  explore  : 
The  soul  entranced,  on  mighty  wings, 
With  all  the  poet's  heat,  upsprings. 

And  loses  earthly  woes ; 
Till  all  alarmed  at  the  giddy  height, 
The  Muse  descends  on  gentler  llight. 

And  lulls  the  wearied  soul  to  soft  repose. 


TO  THE  MUSE. 

U-niriKN   AT  THE   AOE  OP   FOURTEEN. 

Ili,-patf,i>  maid  !  in  whoso  unhappy  train 
Chill  ])overty  and  misery  are  seen, 
Anguish  and  discontent,  the  unhappy  bane 
Of  lifo,  and  blackoner  of  each  brighter  scene. 


Why  to  thy  votaries  dost  thou  give  to  feel 
So  keenly  all  the  scorns,  the  jeers  of  life? — 
Why  not  endow  them  to  endure  the  strife 
With  apathy's  invulnerable  steel. 
Of  self-content  and  ease,  each  torturing  wound  to 
heal  I 

Ah,  who  would  taste  your  self-deluding  joys. 
That  lure  the  unwary  to  a  wretched  doom. 
That  bid  fair  views  and  flattering  hopes  arise. 
Then  hurl  them  headlong  to  a  lasting  tomb  ? 
What  is  the  charm  which  leads  thy  victims  on 
To  persevere  in  paths  that  lead  to  woe] 
What  can  induce  them  in  that  route  to  go, 
In  which  innumerous  before  have  gone. 
And  died  in  misery,  poor  and  woe-begone  ? 

Yet  can  I  ask  what  charms  in  thee  are  found— t 
I,  who  have  drank  from  thine  ethereal  rill. 
And  tasted  all  the  pleasures  that  abound 
Upon  Parnassus'  loved  Aonian  hill —       [thrill ! 
I  thi'ough  whose  soul  the  Muses'   strains  aye 
Oh,  I  do  feel  the  spell  with  which  I'm  tied; 
And  though  our  annals  fearful  stories  tell. 
How  Savage  languished,  and  how  Otway  died. 
Yet  must  I  persevere,  let  whate'er  will  betide. 


TO  LOVE. 

Why  should  I  blush  to  own  I  lovel 
'Tis  Love  that  rules  the  realms  above  ; 
Why  should  I  blush  to  say  to  all. 
That  Virtue  holds  my  heart  in  tlu'all  ? 

Why  should  I  seek  the  thickest  shade. 
Lest  Love's  dear  secret  be  betray'd  ? 
Why  the  stern  brow  deceitful  move, 
When  I  am  languislimg  with  love  ? 

Is  it  weakness  thus  to  dwell 
On  passion  that  I  dare  not  tell  l 
Such  weakness  I  would  ever  prove — 
'Tis  painful  though  'tis  sweet  to  love ! 


THE  EVE  OF  DEATH. 

IRREOILAR. 

Silence  of  death — portentous  calm. 

Those  airy  forms  that  yonder  fly 
Denote  that  your  void  foreruns  a  storm. 

That  the  hour  of  fate  is  nigh. 
1  see,  I  see,  on  the  dim  mist  borne. 

The  spirit  of  battles  rear  his  crest : 
I  see,  I  see,  that  ere  the  morn 

His  s])ear  will  forsake  its  hated  rest. 
And  the  widowed  wife  of  Larrendill  will  beat  hel 
naked  breast. 

O'er  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  sullen  deep 

No  softly  ruffling  zephyrs  fly  ; 
But  Nature  sleejjs  a  deathless  sleep, 

For  the  hour  of  battle  is  nigh. 
Not  a  loose  leaf  waves  on  tlie  dusky  oak, 

But  a  creeping  stillness  reigns  around  ; 
Except  when  the  raven,  with  ominous  croak» 

On  the  ear  does  unwelcomely  sound. 
I  know,  I  know  what  this  silence  means; 

I  know  what  the  raven  saith — 
Strilic,  oh  ye  bards !  the  melancholy  hai-p. 

For  this  is  the  eve  of  death. 
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Behold,  liow  along  the  twilight  air 

The  shades  of  oui*  fathers  gUde  ! 
There  Morvcn  ttcd,\vith  the  blood-drciiehed  hair, 

And  Colnia  with  grey  side. 
No  gale  around  its  coohiess  flings, 

Yet  sadly  sigh  the  gloomy  trees  ; 
And,  hark  !  how  the  harp's  unvisited  strings 

.Soundsweet,as  if  swept  by  a  whispering  breeze! 
'Tis  done  !  the  sun  lie  has  set  in  blood  ; 

He  will  never  set  more  to  the  brave  ; 
Let  lis  pour  to  the  hero  the  dirge  of  death — 

For  to-morrow  he  hies  to  the  grave. 


THANATOS. 

On  !  who  would  eherish  life, 
And  eling  unto  tliis  heavy  clog  of  clay, 

Love  this  rude  world  of  strife, 
Where  glooms  and  tempests  eloud  the  fairest  day  ; 
And  where,  'neath  outward  smiles. 

Concealed,  the  snake  lies  feeding  on  its  prey, 

"Where  pitfalls  lie  in  every  flowery  way, 

And  sirens  lure  the  wanderei'  to  their  wiles ! 

Hateful  it  is  to  me. 
Its  riotous  railings  and  revengeful  sti-ife ; 

I'm  tired  with  all  its  screams  and  brutal  shouts 
Dinning  the  ear  ! — A\vay — away  with  life  I 

And  welcome,  oh  thou  silent  maid. 

Who  in  some  foggy  vault  art  laid. 

Where  never  daylight's  dazzling  ray 

Comes  to  disturb  thy  dismal  sway  ; 

And  there  amid  unwholesome  damps  dost  sleep, 

In  such  forgetful  skmibers  deep. 

That  all  thy  senses  stupified 

Are  to  marble  petrified. 

Sleepy  death,  I  welcome  thee  ! 

Sweet  are  thy  calms  to  misery. 

Poppies  I  will  ask  no  more. 

Nor  the  fatal  hellebore ; 

Death  is  the  best,  the  only  cure, 

His  are  slumbers  ever  sure. 

Lay  me  in  the  Gothic  tomb. 

In  whose  solcnni  fretted  gloom 

I  may  lie  in  mouldering  state. 

With  all  the  grandeur  of  the  great : 

Over  me,  magnificent. 

Carve  a  stately  monument ; 

Then  thereon  my  statue  lay. 

With  hands  in  attitude  to  pray. 

And  angels  serve  to  hold  my  head, 

Weeping  o'er  the  father  dead. 

Duly  too,  at  close  of  aay. 

Let  the  ])ealing  organ  play  ; 

And  while  the  harmonious  thunders  roll. 

Chant  a  vesper  to  my  soul : 

Thus  how  sweet  my  sleep  will  be. 

Shut  out  from  thoughtful  miserv  ! 


ATHANATOS. 
Aw\Y  with  Deatli — away 
With  all  her  sluggish  sleeps  and  chilling  damps. 

Impervious  to  the  day. 
Where  Nature  sinks  into  inanity. 
How  can  the  soul  desire 
Such  hateful  nothingness  to  crave, 
And  yield  with  joy  the  vital  fii-e, 
To  moulder  in  the  gi-ave ! 
Yet  mortal  life  is  sad. 


Eternal  storms  molest  its  sullen  sky ; 
And  sorrows  ever  rife 

Di'ain  the  sacred  fountain  dry- 
Away  with  mortal  life! 
But,  hail  the  calm  ivality, 
The  sex-aph  Immortality  ! 
Hail  the  heavenly  bowers  of  peace, 
Wlieri!  all  the  storms  of  passion  cease. 
Wild  Life's  dismaying  struggle  o'er, 
The  wearied  spirit  weeps  no  more ; 
But  wears  the  eternal  jimile  of  joy. 
Tasting  bliss  without  alloy. 
Welcome,  welcome,  liapj)y  bowers. 
Where  no  passing  tempest  lowers ; 
But  the  azure  heavens  display 
The  everlasting  smile  of  day : 
Where  the  choral  seraph  choir 
Strike  to  praise  the  harmonious  lyi-e  ; 
And  the  spirit  sinks  to  ease, 
Lulled  by  distant  symphonies. 
Oh  !  to  think  of  meeting  there 
The  friends  whose  graves  received  our  tear, 
The  daughter  loved,  the  wife  adored. 
To  our  widowed  arms  restored  ; 
And  all  the  joys  which  death  did  sever, 
Given  to  us  again  for  ever ! 
Who  would  cling  to  wretched  life, 
And  hug  the  poisoned  thorn  of  strife  ; 
Who  would  not  long  from  earth  to  fly, 
A  sluggish  senseless  lump  to  lie. 
When  the  glorious  prospect  lies 
Full  before  his  raptured  eyes  '. 


ON  BEING  CONFINED  TO  SCHOOL  ONE  PLEASANT 
MORNING  IN  SPRING. 

WRITTEJJ  AT  THE  AGE   OK  THIRTEEN. 

The  morning  sun's  enchanting  rays 
Now  call  forth  every  songster's  praise  ; 
Now  the  lark  with  upward  flight, 
Gaily  ushers  in  the  light ; 
While  wildly  warbling  from  each  tree, 
The  birds  sing  songs  to  Liberty. 

But  for  mo  no  songster  sings. 
For  me  no  joyous  lark  upsprings  ; 
For  I,  confined  in  gloomy  school, 
Must  own  the  pedant's  ii-on  rule. 
And,  far  from  sylvan  shades  and  bowel's, 
In  durance  vile  must  pass  the  hours  ; 
There  con  the  scholiast's  dreary  lines, 
Where  no  bright  ray  of  genius  shines. 
And  close  to  rugged  learning  cling, 
While  laughs  around  the  jocund  spring. 

How  gladly  would  my  soul  forego 
All  that  arithmeticians  know. 
Or  stitt'  granunarians  quaintly  teach, 
Or  all  that  industry  can  reach, 
To  taste  each  morn  of  all  the  joys 
That  with  the  laughing  sun  arise  ; 
And  unconstrained  to  rove  along 
The  bushy  brakes  and  glens  among  ; 
And  woo  the  Muses'  gentle  power. 
In  unfrequented  rural  bower  ! 
But,  ah  !  such  lieaven-approaching  joys 
Will  never  greet  my  longing  eyes ; 
Still  will  they  cheat  in  vision  fine, 
Yet  never  but  in  fancv  shino. 
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Oh,  that  I  were  the  little  wren 
That  shrilly  chirps  from  yonder  glen  ! 
Oh,  for  away  I  then  would  rove, 
To  some  secluded  bushy  grove  ; 
There  hop  and  sing  with  careless  glee, 
Hop  and  sing  at  liberty  ; 
And  till  death  should  stop  my  lays, 
Far  fr(;m  men  would  spend  my  days. 


ON  WHITMONDAY. 

Hark,  how  the  merry  bells  ring  jocund  round  ! 
And  now  they  die  upon  the  veering  breeze ; 

Anon  they  thunder  loud 

Full  on  the  musing  ear. 

Wafted  in  varying  cadence,  by  the  shore 
Of  the  still  twinkling  river,  they  bespeak 

A  day  of  jubilee 

An  ancient  holiday. 

And  lo  !  the  rural  revels  are  begun  ; 

And  gaily  echoing  to  the  laughing  sky  ; 
On  the  smooth-shaven  green. 
Resounds  the  voice  of  Mirth. 

Alas  !  regardless  of  the  tongue  of  Fate, 
That  tells  them  'tis  but  as  an  hour  since  they 
Who  now  are  in  their  graves. 
Kept  up  the  Whitsun  dance : 

And  that  another  hour,  and  they  must  fall 
Like  those  who  went  before,  and  sleep  as  still 

Beneath  the  silent  sod, 

A  cold  and  cheerless  sleep. 

Yet  why  should  thoughts  like  these  intrude  to  scare 
The  vagrant  Happiness,  when  she  will  deign 

To  smile  upon  us  here, 

A  transient  visitor? 

Mortals  !  be  gladsome  while  ye  have  the  power, 
And  laugh  and  seize  the  glittering  lapse  of  joy ; 
In  time  the  bell  will  toll 
That  warns  ye  to  your  graves. 

I  to  the  woodland  solitude  will  bond  [shout 

My  lonesome  way;   where    Mirth's  obstreperous 

Shall  not  intrude  to  break 

The  meditative  hour. 

There  will  I  ponder  on  the  state  of  man. 
Joyless  and  sad  of  heart,  and  couseci'ate 

This  day  of  Jubilee 

To  sad  Reflection's  shrine  ; 

And  I  will  cast  my  fond  eye  far  beyond 
This  world  of  care,  to  where  the  steeple  loud 
Shall  rock  above  the  sod. 
Where  I  shall  sleep  in  peace. 


MUSIC. 

WBITTEV  BKTWEEM  THE    AGES  OF    FOUnTEEM  AND    FIFTEKK, 
WITH  A  FEW  SUBSEQUENT  VERBAL  ALTERATION'S. 

Mi'Sic,  all-powerful  o'er  the  human  mind, 

C'an  still  each  mental  storm,  each  tunuilt  calm, 

Soothe  anxious  Care  on  sleepless  couch  reclined, 
And  e'en  fierce  Anger's  furious  rage  disarm. 


At  her  command  the  various  passions  lie- 
She  stirs  to  battle,  or  she  lulls  to  peace  ; 

Melts  the  charm'd  soul  to  thrilling  ecstasy, 

Andbidsthejarring  world's  harshclangour  cease. 

Her  martial  sounds  can  fainting  troops  inspire 
With  strength  unwonted,  and  enthusiasm  raise ;. 

Infuse  new  ardour,  and  with  youthful  tire 

Urge  on  the  warrior,  grey  with  length  of  days. 

Far  better  she,  when  with  lier  soothing  lyre 

She  charms  the  falchion  from  the  savage  grasp. 

And  melting  into  pity,  vengeful  Ire 

Looses  the  bloody  breastplate's  iron  clasp. 

With  her  in  pensive  mood  I  long  to  roam, 

At  midnight's  hour,  or  eveMng's  calm  decline. 

And  thoughtful  o'er  the  falling  streamlet's  foam, 
In  calm  Seclusion's  hermit  walks  recline. 

Whilst  mellow  sounds  from  distant  copse  arise. 
Of  softest  flute  or  reeds  harmonic  joined. 

With  rapture  thrilled  each  worldly  passion  dies. 
And  pleased  attention  clahns  the  passive  mind. 

Soft  through  the  dell  the  dying  strains  retire. 
Then  burst  majestic  in  the  varied  swell ; 

Now  breathe  melodious  as  the  Grecian  lyre. 
Or  on  the  ear  in  sinking  cadence  dwell. 

Romantic  sounds  1  such  is  the  bliss  ye  give, 

That  heaven's  bright  scenes  seem  b-ursting  on  the 

With  joy  I'd  yield  each  sensual  wish,  to  live  [soul, 
For  ever  'neath  your  undefiled  control. 

Oh,  surely  melody  from  heaven  was  sent 

To  cheer  the  soul  when  tired  with  human  strife, 

To  soothe  the  wayward  heart  by  sorrow  rent. 
And  soften  down  the  rugged  road  of  life. 


TO  THE  MORNING. 


MTIITTEN   DURING  ILLNESS. 


Beams  of  the  daybreak  faint !  I  hail 
Your  dubious  hues,  as  on  the  robe 
Of  night,  which  wraps  the  slumbering  globe, 
I  mark  your  traces  pale. 

Tired  with  the  taper's  sickly  light, 
And  with  the  wearying,  numbered  night, 
I  hail  the  streaks  of  morn  divine  : 
And  lo  !  they  break  between  the  dewy  wreaths 

That  round  my  rural  casement  twine : 
The  fresh  gale  o'er  the  green  lawn  breathes ; 
It  laus  my  feverish  brow,  it  calms  the  mental  strife. 
And  cheerily  re-illumes  the  lambent  flame  of  life. 

The  lark  has  her  gay  song  begun. 

She  leaves  her  grassy  nest. 
And  soars  till  the  unriien  su~\ 

Gleams  on  her  speckled  breast. 
Now  lot  me  leave  my  restless  bed. 
And  o'er  the  spangled  uplands  tread : 

Now  through  the  customed  wood- walk  wend 
By  many  a  green  lane  lies  my  way, 

Where  high  o'erhead  the  wld  briai-s  bend, 
Till  on  the  mountain's  sunnnit  grey 
I  sit  me  down,  and  mark  the  glorious  dawn  of  day. 

Oh,  Heaven  !  the  soft  refreshing  gale 

It  breathes  into  my  breast ! 
My  sunk  eye  gleams ;  my  cheek,  so  pale, 

Is  with  new  colours  dressed. 
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Blithe  llealtli !  tlioii  soul  of  life  and  ease  ! 
Come  thou  too,  on  tlic  balmy  breeze, 

Invigorate  my  frame : 
I'll  join  witli  thee  llie  busliincd  chase. 
With  thee  the  distant  clime  will  trace. 

Beyond  those  clouds  of  flame. 

Above,  below,  wliat  charms  unfold 

In  all  the  varied  view  ! 
Before  me  all  is  burnished  gold. 

Behind  tlie  twilight's  hue. 
The  mists  which  on  old  Night  await. 
Far  to  the  west  they  hold  tlieir  state. 

They  shun  the  clear  blue  face  of  morn  : 

Along  the  fine  cerulean  sky 

The  fleecy  clouds  successive  fly,  [adorn. 

While  bright  prismatic  beams  their  shadowy  folds 

And  hark  !  the  thatcher  has  begun 

His  whistle  on  the  eaves. 
And  oft  the  liedger's  bill  is  heard 

Among  the  rustling  leaves. 
The  slow  team  creaks  upon  the  road. 

The  noisy  whip  resounds, 
The  driver's  voice — his  carol  blithe. 
The  mower's  stroke — his  whetting  scythe. 

Mix  with  the  morning's  sounds. 

Who  would  not  rather  take  his  seat 

Beneath  these  clumps  of  trees, 
The  early  dawn  of  day  to  greet, 

And  catch  the  healthy  breeze, 
Than  on  the  silken  couch  of  Sloth 

Luxurious  to  lie  ? 
Who  would  not  from  life's  dreary  waste 
Snatch,  when  he  could,  with  eager  haste, 

An  interval  of  joy  i 

To  him  who  simply  thus  recounts 

The  morning's  pleasures  o'er. 
Fate  dooms,  ere  long,  the  scene  must  close, 

To  ope  on  him  no  more. 
Yet,  Morning  !  unrepining  still 

He  '11  greet  thy  beams  awhile  ; 
And  surely  thou,  when  o'er  his  grave 
Solemn  the  whispering  willows  wave, 

Wilt  sweetly  on  him  smile  ; 
And  the  pale  glow-worm's  pensive  light  [night. 
Will  guide  his  gV^stly  walks  in  the  drear  moonless 


TO  THE  HERB  ROSEMARY*. 

SwEET-scentcd  flower  !  who  art  wont  to  bloom 

On  January's  front  severe. 

And  o'er  the  wintry  desert  drear 
To  waft  thy  waste  perfume  ! 
Come,  thou  shalt  form  my  nosegay  now. 
And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow  ; 

And  as  I  twine  the  mournful  wreath 
I'll  weave  a  melancholy  song  ; 
And  sweet  the  strain  shall  be,  and  long, 

The  melody  of  death. 

Come,  funeral  flower  !  who  lov'st  to  dwell 
Witli  the  pale  corse  in  lonely  tomb. 
And  throw,  across  the  desert  gloom 
A  sweet  decaying  smell. 


Come,  press  my  lips,  and  lie  with  me 
Beneath  the  lowly  alder  tree: 

And  we  will  sleep  a  pleasant  sleep, 
And  not  a  care  shall  dare  intrude 
To  break  the  marble  solitude. 
So  peaceful  and  so  dee2). 

And  hark  !  the  wind-god,  as  he  flies. 

Moans  hollow  in  the  forest  trees, 

And  sailing  on  the  gusty  breeze, 
Mysterious  music  dies. 
Sweet  flower  !  that  requiem  wild  is  mine 
It  warns  me  to  the  lonely  shrine, 

The  culd  turf  altar  of  the  dead  ! 

I\Iy  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  spot. 

Where  as  I  lie,  by  all  forgot, 
A  djing  fragrance  thou  wilt  o'er  my  ashes  shed. 


TO  THE  HARVEST  MOON. 


Spicea  jam  campi; 
Cunctatibi  Ceren 


Cum  riiit  imbrifenim  ver: 
imi  messis  inhorruil,  et  cum 
itipula  lactentia  turgent. 

I  pubes  agrestis  adorcc. — ViaoiL. 


*  The  rosemary  buds  in  January.    It  is  the  flower  com 
xnonly  put  in  the  coffins  of  the  dead. 


Moon  of  Harvest,  herald  mild 
Of  plenty,  rustic  labour's  child. 
Hail,  oh  hail !   I  greet  thy  beam. 
As  soft  it  trembles  o'er  the  stream, 
And  gilds  the  straw-tluitched  hamlet  wide. 
Where  Innocence  and  Peace  reside  ; 
'Tis  thou  that  gladd'st  with  joy  the  rustic  throng, 
Promptest  the  tripping  dance,  the'  exhilarating  song. 

Moon  of  harvest,  I  do  love 

O'er  the  uplands  now  to  rove. 

While  thy  modest  ray  serene 

Gilds  the  wide  surrouuding  scene  ; 

And  to  watch  thee  I'iding  high 

In  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky. 
Where  no  thin  vapour  intercepts  thy  ray, 
But  in  unclouded  majesty  thou  walkest  on  thy  way. 

Pleasing  'tis,  oh,  modest  Moon  ! 
Now  the  night  is  at  her  noon, 
'Neath  thy  sway  to  musing  lie. 
While  around  the  zephyrs  sigh. 
Fanning  soft  the  sun-tanned  wheat. 
Ripened  by  the  summer's  heat ; 
Picturing  all  the  rustic's  joy 
When  boundless  plenty  greets  his  eye. 

And  thinking  soon, 

Oh,  modest  Moon ! 
How  many  a  female  eye  will  roam 

Along  the  road, 

To  see  the  load. 
The  last  dear  load  of  harvest-home. 

Storms  and  tempests,  floods  and  raicS; 

Stern  despoilcrs  of  tlie  plains. 

Hence  away,  the  season  flee. 

Foes  to  light-heart  jolhty  : 

May  no  winds  careering  high 

Drive  the  clouds  along  the  sky. 
But  may  all  nature  smile  with  aspect  boon, 
When  in    the  heavens  thou  show'st  thy  face,  ob, 
Harvest  Moon  ! 

'Neath  yon  lowly  roof  he  lies, 

The  husbandman,  with  sleep-sealed  eyes } 
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He  dreams  of  crowded  barns,  and  round 

The  yard  he  hears  the  flail  resound. 

Oh,  may  no  hurricane  destroy 

His  visionary  views  of  joy ! 
God  of  tlie  winds  !  oh,  hear  his  humble  prayer, 
And  wliile  the  moon  of  harvest  shines,  thy  blus- 
tering whirlwind  spare. 

Sons  of  luxury  !  to  you 

Leave  I  Sleep's  dull  ])ower  to  woo  : 

Press  ye  still  the  downy  bed, 

While  feverish  dreams  surround  your  head  ; 

I  will  seek  the  woodland  glade, 

Penetrate  the  thickest  shade. 

Wrapped  in  Contemplation's  dreams. 

Musing  high  on  holy  themes. 

While  on  the  gale 

Shall  softly  sail 
The  nightingale's  enchanting  tune, 

And  oft  my  ej-es 

Shall  grateful  rise 
To  thee,  the  modest  Harvest  Moon  ! 


TO  CONTEMPLATION. 

Thee  do  I  own  the  prom])ter  of  my  joys, 

The  soother  of  my  cares,  inspiring  jieace. 

And  I  will  ne'er  forsake  thee.     Men  may  rave, 

And  blame  and  censure  me,  that  I  don't  tie 

My  every  thought  down  to  the  desk,  and  spend 

The  morning  of  my  life  in  adding  figures 

With  accurate  monotony  ;  that  so 

The  good  things  of  the  world  may  be  my  lot. 

And  1  might  taste  the  blessedness  of  wealth  : 

But,  oh  !   I  was  not  made  for  money-getting  ; 

For  me  no  much-respected  i)lum  awaits. 

Nor  civic  honour,  envied.     For  as  still 

I  tried  to  cast  with  school  dexterity 

The  interesting  sums,  my  vagrant  thoughts 

Would  quick  revert  to  many  a  woodland  haunt, 

Which  fond  remembrance  cherished,  and  the  pen 

Dropped  from  my  senseless  fingers  as  I  pictured, 

In  my  mind's  eye,  how  on  the  shores  of  Trent 

I  erewhile  wandered  with  my  early  friends 

In  social  intercourse.     And  then  I'll  think 

How  contrary  pursuits  had  thrown  us  wide, 

One  from  the  other,  scattered  o'er  the  globe. 

They  were  set  down  with  sober  steadiness, 

Each  to  his  occupation  :  I  alone, 

A  wayward  youth,  misled  by  Fancy's  A-agaries, 

Ilemained  unsettled,  insecure,  and  veering 

With  every  wind  to  every  point  of  the'  compass. 

Yes,  in  the  counting-house  I  could  indulge 

In  fits  of  close  abstraction  ;  yea,  amid 

The  busy  bustling  crowds  could  meditate, 

And  send  my  thoughts  ten  thousand  leagues  away 

Beyond  the  Atlantic,  resting  on  my  friend. 

Ay,  Contemplation,  e'en  in  earliest  youth 

I  wooed  thy  heavcidy  influence  !  I  would  walk 

A  weary  way  when  all  my  toils  were  done. 

To  lay  myself  at  night  in  some  lone  wood, 

And  hear  the  sweet  song  of  the  nightingale. 

Oh,  those  were  times  of  happiness,  and  still 

To  memory  doubly  dear  ;  for  growing  ycai-s 

Had  not  then  taught  me  man  was  made  to  mourn  ; 

And  a  short  hour  of  solitary  pleasure. 

Stolen  from  sleep,  was  ample  recompense 

For  all  the  hateful  bustles  of  the  day. 

My  opening  mind  was  ductile  then,  and  plastic, 


And  soon  the  marks  of  care  were  worn  away, 

While  I  was  swayed  by  every  novel  impulse. 

Yielding  to  all  the  fancies  of  the  hour. 

But  it  has  now  assumed  its  character  ; 

Marked  by  strong  lineaments,  its  haughty  tone. 

Like  the  firm  oak,  would  sooner  break  than  Ijcnd. 

Yet  still,  oh  Contemplation  I  I  do  love 

To  indulge  thy  solemn  musings  ;  still  the  sama 

With  thee  alone  I  know  to  melt  and  weep, 

In  thee  alone  delighting.     Why  along 

The  dusky  track  of  commerce  should  I  toil. 

When,  with  an  easy  competence  content, 

I  can  alone  be  happy  ;  where  with  thee 

I  may  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  Nature, 

And  loose  the  wings  of  Fancy  ? — Thus  alone 

Can  I  partake  of  happiness  on  earth  ; 

And  to  be  happy  here  is  man's  chief  end, 

For  to  be  happy  he  must  needs  be  gocd. 


INSCRIPTION  rOR  A  MONUMENT  TO  THE 
MEMORY  OF  COWl'ER. 

Reader  !  if  with  no  vulgar  sympatliy 

Thou  view'st  the  wreck  of  genius  and  of  worth. 

Stay  thou  thy  footsteps  near  this  hallowed  spot. 

Here  Cowper  rests.   Although  renown  have  made 

His  name  familiar  to  lliine  eai',  this  stone 

May  tell  thee  that  liis  virtues  were  above 

The  common  portion  ;  that  the  voice,  now  lnl^ihed 

In  death,  was  once  serenely  querulous 

With  pity's  tones,  and  in  the  ear  of  woe 

Spake  music.     Now  forgetful,  at  thy  feet. 

His  tired  head  presses  on  its  last  long  rest. 

Still  tenant  of  the  tomb  ;  and  on  the  cheek 

Once  warm  with  animation's  lambent  tiiish. 

Sits  the  pale  image  (if  unmarked  decay. 

Yet  mourn  not :  he  had  chosen  the  better  part  ; 

And  these  sad  garments  of  Mortality 

Put  off,  we  trust  that  to  a  happier  land 

He  went  a  light  and  gladsome  passenger. 

Sigh'st  thou  for  honours,  reader  ?  Call  to  mind 

That  glory's  voice  is  impotent  to  pierce 

The  silence  of  the  tomb  !  But  virtue  blooms 

E'en  on  the  wreck  of  life,  and  mounts  the  skies. 

So  gird  thy  loins  with  lowliness,  and  walk 

With  Cowper  on  the  pilgrimage  of  Christ. 


THE  SlIIPW  RECKED  S()UT.\RVS  SONG  TO 
Tin;  NKillT. 

Tuou  spirit  of  the  spangled  night  I 
I  woo  thee  from  the  watch-lower  high, 
Whei'e  thou  dost  sit  to  guide  the  bark 
Of  lonely  mariner. 

The  winds  are  whistling  o'er  the  wolds. 
The  distant  main  is  moaning  low  ; 
Come,  let  us  sit  and  weave  a  song — 
A  melancholy  song  ! 

Sweet  is  the  scented  gale  of  morn. 
And  sweet  the  noontide's  fervid  beam, 
But  sweeter  far  the  solemn  calm, 

That  mai-ks  thy  mournful  reign. 

I  've  passed  here  many  a  lonely  year, 
And  never  human  voice  have  heard  ; 
I  've  passed  here  many  a  lonely  jcar 
A  .'-olitary  man. 
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And  I  have  lingered  in  the  shade, 
I'rom  sultry  noon's  hot  beams  ;  and  I 
Have  knclt'before  my  wicker  door, 
To  sing  my  evening  song. 

And  I  have  hailed  the  grey  morn  high, 
On  the  blue  mountain's  misty  brow  ; 
And  tried  to  tune  my  little  reed 
To  hymns  of  harmony. 

But  never  could  I  tune  my  reed 
At  morn,  or  noon,  or  eve,  so  sweet, 
As  when  upon  the  ocean  shore 

i  hailed  thy  star-beam  mild. 

The  dayspring  brings  not  joy  to  mc, 
The  moon  it  whispers  not  of  peace  ; 
But  oh  !  when  darkness  robes  the  heavens, 
3Iy  woes  are  mixed  with  joy. 

And  then  I  talk,  and  often  think 
Aerial  voices  answer  me  ; 
And  oh  !   I  am  not  then  alone — 
A  solitary  man. 

And  when  the  blustering  winter  winds 
Kowl  in  the  woods  that  clothe  my  cave, 
1  lay  me  on  my  lonely  mat. 

And  pleasant  are  my  dreams. 

And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  wife  ; 
And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  child  ; 
She  gives  me  back  my  little  home. 
And  all  its  placid  joys. 

Then  hateful  is  the  morning  liour, 
That  calls  me  from  the  dream  of  bliss. 
To  find  myself  still  lone,  and  hear 
The  same  dull  sounds  again. 

The  deep-toned  winds,  the  moaning  sea, 
The  whispering  of  the  boding  trees. 
The  brook's  eternal  flow,  and  oft 

The  condor's  hollow  scream. 


ON  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Come,  Disappointment,  come  ! 

Not  in  thy  terrors  clad  ; 
Come  in  thy  meekest,  saddest  guise  ; 
Thy  chastening  rod  but  terrifies 
The  restless  and  the  bad. 
I)Ut  I  recline 

Beneath  thy  shrine,  [twme. 

And  round  my  brow  resigned,  thy  jjeaceful  cypress 

Though  Fancy  flies  away 

Before  thy  hollow  tread. 
Yet  Meditation,  in  her  cell. 
Hears  with  faint  ear  the  lingering  knell, 
That  tells  her  hopes  are  dead  ; 
And  though  the  tear 
By  chance  appear,  [here." 

Yet  she  can  smile,  and  say,  "  My  all  was  not  laid 

Come,  Disappointment,  come  ! 

Though  from  Hope's  summit  hurled. 
Still,  rigid  nui'se,  thou  art  forgiven, 
For  thou  severe  was  sent  from  heaven 
To  win  me  from  the  world  ; 
To  turn  my  eye 
From  vanity, 
And  point  to  scenes  of  bliss  that  nevei,  never  die. 


What  is  this  passing  scene  ! 

A  peevish  April  day  ! 
A  little  sun — a  little  rain, 
And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain, 
And  all  things  fade  away. 
Man  (soon  discussed) 
Yields  up  his  trust. 
And  all  his  hopes  and  fears  lie  with  him  in  the  dust. 

Oh,  what  is  Beauty's  power  ? 

It  flourishes  and  dies  ! 
Will  the  cold  earth  its  silence  break, 
To  tell  how  soft,  how  smooth  a  cheek 
Beneath  its  surface  lies  ? 
Mute,  mute  is  all 

O'er  Beauty's  fall  ;  [pall. 

Her  praise  resounds  no  more  when  mantled  in  her 

The  most  beloved  on  earth 

Not  long  survives  to-day  ; 
So  music  ])ast  is  obsolete, 
And  yet  'twas  sweet,  't--as  passing  sweet. 
But  now  'tis  gone  awa_, . 
Thus  does  the  shade 
In  memory  fade. 
When  in  forsaken  tomb  the  form  bclo\  ed  is  laid. 

Then  since  this  world  is  vain. 

And  volatile,  and  fleet. 
Why  should  I  lay  up  earthly  joys. 
Where  rust  corrupts,  and  moth  destroys, 
And  cares  and  sorrows  eat  I 
Whj'  fly  from  ill 
With  anxious  skill. 
When  soon  this  hand  will   freeze,  this  throbbing 
heart  be  still  ? 

Come,  Disappointment,  come  I 

Thou  art  not  stern  to  me  : 
Sad  monitress  !  I  own  thy  sway, 
A  votary  sad  in  early  day, 
I  bend  my  knee  to  thee. 
From  sun  to  sun 
My  race  will  run, 
I  only  bow,  and  say,  "  My  God,  tiiy  will  be  done  !" 

[On  anotliev  paper  were  a  few  lines,  written  protably  in 
the  freshness  of  our  author's  disappointment.] 

I  DREAJi  no  more — the  vision  Hies  away. 
And  Disappointment         .... 
There  fell  my  hopes — I  lost  my  all  in  this. 
My  cherished  all  of  visionary  bliss. 
Now  hope  farewell,  farewell  all  joys  below  ; 
Now  welcome  sorrow,  and  now  \vclcoine  wvc. 
Plunge  me  in  glooms         .... 

[His  health  soon  sunk  under  these  habits;  lie  became 
p.ale  and  emaciated,  and  at  length  had  a  sharp  lit  of  sick- 
ness. On  his  recovery  he  wrote  the  following  lines  in  tlio 
church-yard  of  his  favourite  village.] 


LINES 

WRITTEN    IN    WILFOBD    CHURCH-YAKU,   ON    RKCOVEUy    FROn 
SICKNKSS. 

Here  would  I  wish  to  sleep. — This  is  the  sjiot 

Which  I  have  long  marked  out  to  lay  my  bones  in 

Tired  out  and  wearied  with  the  riotous  world, 

Beneath  this  yew  I  woidd  be  sepulchred. 

It  is  a  lovely  spot !     The  sultry  sun, 

From  his  meridian  lieight,  endeavours  vainly 
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To  pierce  the  shadowy  foliage,  while  the  zephjT 
Comes  wafting  gently  o'er  the  rippling  Trent, 
And  plays  about  my  wan  cheelv.     It  is  a  noolc 
Jlost  pleasant :  such  a  one,  perchance,  did  Gray 
Frequent,  as  with  a  vagrant  Muse  he  wantoned. 
Come,  I  will  sit  me  down  and  meditate. 
For  I  am  wearied  with  my  summer's  walk. 
And  here  I  may  repose  in  silent  ease  ; 
And  thus,  perchance,  when  life's  sad  journey's  o'er. 
My  harassed  soul,  in  this  same  spot,  may  find 
The  haven  of  its  I'cst — beneath  this  sod 
Perchance  may  sleep  it  sweetly,  sound  as  death. 

I  would  not  have  my  corpse  cemented  down 
With  brick  and  stone,  defrauding  the  poor  earth- 
Of  its  predestined  dues  ;  no,  I  would  He       [worm 
Beneath  a  little  hillock,  grass-o'ergrown. 
Swathed  down  v.ith osiers,  just  as  sleep  the  cotters. 
Yet  may  not  undistinguished  be  my  grave ; 
But  there  at  eve  may  some  congenial  soul 
Duly  I'esort,  and  shed  a  pious  tear, 
The  good  man's  benison — no  more  I  ask. 
And,  oh  1  (if  heavenly  beings  may  look  down 
From  where,  with  cherubim,  inspired  they  sit. 
Upon  this  little  dim-discovered  spot. 
The  earth,)  then  will  I  cast  a  glance  below, 
On  him  who  thus  my  ashes  shall  embalm  ; 
And  I  will  weep  too,  and  will  bless  the  wanderer, 
Wishing  he  may  not  long  be  doomed  to  pine 
In  this  low-thoughted  world  of  darkling  woe, 
But  that,  ere  long,  he  reach  his  kindred  skies. 

Yet  'twas  a  silly  thought,  as  if  the  body. 

Mouldering  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Could  taste  the  sweets  of  summer  scenery. 

And  feel  the  freshness  of  the  balmy  breeze ! 

Yet  nature  speaks  within  the  human  bosom. 

And,  spite  of  reason,  bids  it  look  beyond 

His  nan-ow  verge  of  being,  and  provide 

A  decent  residence  for  its  clayey  shell, 

Endeared  to  it  by  time.     And  who  would  lay 

His  body  in  the  city  burial-place. 

To  be  thrown  up  again  by  some  rude  sexton. 

And  yield  its  narrow  house  another  tenant. 

Ere  the  moist  flesh  had  mingled  with  the  dust, 

Ere  the  tenacious  hair  had  left  the  scalp. 

Exposed  to  insult  lewd,  and  wantonness  I 

No,  I  will  lay  me  in  the  village  ground ; 

There  are  the  dead  respected.     Tlie  poor  hind. 

Unlettered  as  he  is,  would  scorn  to  invade 

The  silent  resting-place  of  death.     I've  seen 

The  labourer,  returning  from  his  toil, 

Here  stay  his  steps,  and  call  his  children  round. 

And  slowly  spell  the  rudely  scul])tured  rhymes, 

And,  in  his  rustic  manner,  moralize. 

I've  marked  with  what  a  silent  awe  he'd  spoken, 

With  head  uncovered,  his  respectful  manner, 

And  all  the  honours  which  he  paid  the  grave. 

And  thought  on  cities,  where  e'en  cemeteries. 

Bestrewed  with  all  the  emblems  of  mortality, 

Are  not  protected  from  the  drunken  insolence 

Of  wassailers  profane,  and  wanton  havoc. 

Grant,  heaven,  that  here  my  [lilgrimage  may  close  ! 

Yet,  if  this  be  denied,  where'er  my  bones 

!May  lie — or  in  the  city's  crowded  bounds. 

Or  scattered  wide  o'er  the  huge  sweep  of  waters, 

Or  left  a  prey  on  some  deserted  shore 

To  the  rapacious  cormorant, — yet  still, 

(For  why  should  sober  reason  cast  away 

A  thought  which  soothes  the  soul  ?)  yet  still  myspirlt 


Shall  wing  its  way  to  these  my  native  regions, 
And  hover  o'er  this  spot.     Oh,  then  I'll  think 
Of  times  when  I  was  seated  'neath  this  yew 
In  solemn  rumination  ;  and  will  smile 
With  jov  that  I  have  got  my  longed  release. 


THE  WANDERING  BOY. 


When  the  winter  winds  whistle  along  the  wild  moor. 
And  the  cottager  shuts  on  the  beggar  his  door  ; 
When  the  chilling  tear  stands  in  my  comfortless  ej'e. 
Oh,  how  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  Wandering  Boy. 

The  winter  is  cold,  and  I  have  no  vest. 
And  my  heart  it  is  cold  as  it  beats  in  my  breast ; 
No  father,  no  mother,  no  kindred  have  I — 
Oh,  I  am  a  j)arentless  Wandering  Boy. 

Yet  I  once  had  a  home,  and  I  once  had  a  sii'e, 
A  mother  who  granted  each  infant  desire  ; 
Our  cottage  it  stood  in  a  wood-embowered  vale, 
Where  the  ringdove  would  warble  its  sorrowful  tale. 

But  my  father  and  mother  were  summoned  away. 
And  they  left  me  to  hard-hearted  strangers  a  prey ; 
I  fled  from  their  rigour  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  now  I'm  a  poor  little  Wandering  Boy. 

The  wind  it  is  keen,  and  the  snow  loads  the  gale, 
And  no  one  will  list  to  my  innocent  tale  ; 
I'll  go  to  the  grave  M-here  my  parents  both  lie. 
And  Death  shall  befriend  the  poor  Wandering  Boy. 


LINES. 

Yes,  my  stray  steps  have  wandered,  wandered  far 
From  thee,  and  long,  hpart-soothing  Poesy ! 
And  many  a  flower,  which  in  the  passing  time 
My  heart  hath  registered,  nipped  by  the  chill 
Of  undeserved  neglect,  hath  shrunk  and  died. 
Heart-soothing  Poesy  1  though  thou  hast  ceased 
To  hover  o'er  the  many-voiced  strings 
Of  my  long  silent  lyre,  yet  thou  canst  still 
Call  the  warm  tear  from  its  thrice  hallowed  cell, 
And  with  recalled  images  of  bliss 
Warm  my  reluctant  heart':  yes,  I  would  throw, 
Once  more  would  throw,  a  quick  and  hun-icd  hand 
O'er  the  responding  chords.    It  hath  not  cea-scd — 
It  cannot,  will  not  cease  ;  the  heavenly  warmth 
Plays  round  my  heart,  and  mantles  o'er  my  cheek ; 
Still,  though  unbidden,  plays.     Fair  Poesy  1 
The  summer  and  the  spring,  the  wind  and  rain, 
Sunshuie  and  storm,  with  various  interchange. 
Have  marked  full  many  a  day,  and  week,and  month, 
Since  by  dark  wood,  or  hamlet  far  retired. 
Spell-struck,  with  thee  I  loitered.     Sorceress  ! 
I  cannot  buret  thy  bonds !  It  is  but  lift 
Thy  blue  eyes  to  that  deep-bespangled  vauU, 
Wreathe  thy  enchanted  tresses  round  thine  arm, 
And  mutter  some  obscure  and  charmed  rhyme, 
And  1  could  follow  thee,  on  thy  night's  work. 
Up  to  the  regions  of  thrice  chastened  fire, 
Or,  in  the  caverns  of  the  ocean  flood, 
Thrid  the  hght  mazes  of  thy  volant  foot. 
Yet  other  duties  call  me,  and  mine  ear 
Must  turn  away  iVom  the  high  minstrelsy 
Of  thy  soul-trancing  harp,  unwiliingly 
I  Must  turn  away ;  there  are  severer  strains, 
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(And  suroly  they  are  sweet  as  ever  smote 

The  ear  of  spirit,  from  this  mortal  coil 

Released  and  disembodied,)  there  ai-c  strains 

Forbid  to  all,  save  those  whom  solemn  thought. 

Through  the  probation  of  revolving  years, 

And  mighty  converse  with  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 

Have  purged  and  purified.     To  these  my  soul 

AspLreth  ;  and  to  this  sublimer  end 

I  gii'd  myself,  and  climb  the  toilsome  steep 

With  patient  expectation :  yea,  sometimes 

Foretaste  of  bliss  rewards  me  ;  and  sometimes 

Spirits  unseen  upon  my  footsteps  wait. 

And  minister  strange  music,  which  doth  seem 

Now  near,  now  distant,  now  on  high,  now  low. 

Then  swelling  from  all  sides,  with  bliss  complete. 

And  full  fruition  filling  all  the  soul. 

Surely  such  ministry,  though  rare,  may  soothe 

The  steep  ascent,  and  cheat  the  lassitude 

Of  toil  ;  and  but  that  my  fond  heart 

Reverts  to  day-dreams  of  the  summer  gone. 

When  by  clear  fountain,  or  embowered  brake, 

I  lay  a  listless  muser,  prizing,  far 

Above  all  other  lore,  the  poet's  theme ; 

But  for  such  recollections  I  could  brace 

My  stubborn  spirit  for  the  arduous  path 

Of  science  unregretting ;  eye  afar 

Philosophy  upon  her  steepest  height. 

And  with  bold  step  and  resolute  attempt 

Pursue  her  to  the  innermost  recess. 

Where  throned  in  light  she  sits,  the  Queen  of  Tx-uth. 


SONG. 

BY    WALLER. 

[A  lady  of  Cambridge  lent  Waller's  Poems  to  Henry,  and 
when  he  rctiuned  tlicm  to  lier,  she  discovered  an  addi- 
tional stanza  written  by  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  song 
here  copied.] 

"  Go,  lovely  rose  ! 
Tell  her,  that  wastes  her  time  on  me, 

Tliat  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fail'  she  seems  to  be. 

"  Tell  lier  that's  young. 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommendcd  died. 

"  Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retii-ed ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

«  Then  die,  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee  ; 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair." 

Yet,  though  thou  fade, 
From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise ; 

And  teach  the  maid 
Tliat  Goodness  Time's  rude  hand  defies  ; 
That  Vii-tue  lives  when  Beauty  dies. 

H.  K.  White. 


•JHE  DEATH  OF  DERMODY  THE  POET 

Child  of  Misfortune  !  Offspring  of  the  Muse  ! 
Mark  like  the  meteor's  gleam  his  mad  career; 
With  hollow  cheeks  and  hagsard  eye. 
Behold  he  shrielcing  passes  by  ; 

I  see,  I  see  him  near: 
That  hollow  scream,  that  deepening  groan, 
It  rings  upon  mine  ear. 

Oh  come,  ye  thoughtless,  ye  deluded  youth. 
Who  clasp  the  siren  Pleasure  to  your  breast,. 
Behold  the  wreck  of  genius  Iiei-e, 
And  drop,  oh  drop  the  silent  tear 

For  Dermody  at  rest : 
His  fate  is  yours,  tlien  from  your  loins 
Tear  quick  the  silken  vest. 

Saw'st  thou  his  dying  bed  :  saw'st  thou  his  eye^ 
Once  Hashing  fire,  despair's  dim  tear  distil  } 
How  ghastly  did  it  seem  ! 
And  then  his  dying  scream : 

Oh  God  !  I  liear  it  still ! 
It  sounds  upon  my  fainting  sense. 
It  strilces  witli  deathly  chill. 

Say,  didst  thou  mark  the  brilliant  poet's  death, 
Saw'st  thou  an  anxious  father  by  his  bed, 
Or  pitying  friends  around  him  stand? 
Or  didst  thou  see  a  mother's  hand 

Support  his  languid  head  ? 
Oh  none  of  these — no  friend  o'er  him 
The  balm  of  pity  shed. 

Now  come  around,  ye  flippant  sons  of  wealth, 
Sarcastic  smile  on  genius  fallen  low ; 
Now  come  around  who  pant  for  fame, 
And  learn  from  hence  a  poet's  name 

Is  purchased  but  by  woe  : 
And  when  ambition  prompts  to  rise, 
Oh  think  of  him  below. 

For  me,  poor  moralizer,  I  will  run. 
Dejected,  to  some  solitary  state: 
The  Muse  has  set  her  seal  on  me. 
She  set  her  seal  on  Dermody, 

It  is  the  seal  of  fate  : 
In  some  lone  spot  my  bones  may  lie, 
Secure  from  human  hate. 

Yet  ere  I  go  I'll  drop  one  silent  tear. 

While  lies  unwept  the  poet's  fallcii  head : 
May  Peace  her  banners  o'er  him  wave! 
For  me  in  my  deserted  grave 
No  friend  a  tear  shall  shed : 
Yet  may  the  lily  and  the  rose 
Bloom  on  my  grassy  bed. 


THE  PROSTITUTE. 


DACTYLICS. 


Woman  of  weeping  eye,  ah  !  for  thy  wretched  lot. 
Putting  on  smiles  to  lure  the  lewd  passenger. 
Smiling  while  anguish  gnaws  at  thy  heavy  heart  J 

Sad  is  thy  chance,  thou  daughter  of  misery. 
Vice  and  disease  are  wearing  thee  fast  away, 
While  the  unfeeling  ones  sport  with  thy  sufferings. 
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Destiiieil  to  pamper  the  vicious  one's  appetite; 
ijpui-iiod  by  the  beings  who  hired  thee  from  inno- 
cence ; 
Sinking  unnoticed  in  sorrow  and  indigence  ; 

'riion  hast  no  friends,  for  they  witli  thy  virtue  fled  ; 
Thou  art  an  outcast  from  liouse  and  from  happiness ; 
AN'andering  alone  on  tlie  wide  world's  unfeehng 

stage'! 

Daughter  of  misery,  sad  is  thy  prospect  here  ; 
Tliou  hast  no  friend  to  sooth  down  the  bed  of  death  ; 
IS  one  after  thee  inquires  with  solicitude  ; 

Famine  and  fell  disease  shortly  will  wear  thee  down, 
Yet  thou  hast  still  to  brave  often  the  winter's  wind, 
Loatlisome  to  those  thou  wouldst  court  with  thine 
hollow  eyes. 

Soon  wilt  thou  sink  into  death's  silent  slumbering, 
And  not  a  tear  shall  fall  on  thy  early  grave, 
ISorshall  a  single  stone  tell  where  thy  bones  are  laid. 

Once  wert  thou  happy — thou  wert  once  innocent; 
But  the  seducer  beguiled  thee  in  artlessness. 
Then  he  abandoned  thee  unto  thine  infamy. 

Kovv  he  perhaps  is  reclined  on  a  bed  of  down  : 

But  if  a  wretch  like  him  sleeps  in  security, 

God  of  the  red  right  arm  !  where  is  thy  thunderbolt  2 


SONG. 

wr.;TTi;N-  at  the  age  of  roiRTEErf. 
Softly,  softly  blow,  ye  breezes. 

Gently  o'er  my  Edwy  fly ; 
Lo!  he  slumbers,  slumbers  sweetly: 
Softly,  zeph.M-s,  pass  him  by ! 
My  love  is  asleep. 
He  lies  by  the  deep, 
All  along  wherc'the  salt  waves  sigh. 

I  have  covered  him  with  rushes. 
Water-flags,  and  branches  dry. 
Edwy,  long  have  been  thy  slumbers  ; 
Edwy,  Edwy,  ope  thine  eye  ! 
My  love  is  asleep, 
1  lo  lies  by  the  deep. 
All  along  wherethe  salt  waves  sigh. 

Still  he  sleeps,  he  will  not  waken, 

Fastly  closed  is  his  eye  ; 
P;\ler  is  his  check,  and  chiller 
Than  the  icy  moon  on  high. 
Alas  !  lie  is  dead, 
lie  has  chose  his  death-bed 
All  along  where  the  salt  waves  sigh. 

Is  it,  is  it  so,  my  Edwy  ? 

Will  thy  slumbers  never  fly? 
CdMJdst  tliou  think  I  would  survive  thee? 
No,  my  love,  thou  bidd'st  me  die. 
Tliou  bidd'st  me  seek 
Thy  death-bed  bleak 
All  along  "where  the  salt  waves  sigh. 

I  will  gently  kiss  thy  cold  lips. 

On  thy  breast  ITl  lay  my  head, 
And  the' winds  shall  sing  our  death-dirge, 
And  our  shrotid  tlie  waters  spread  ; 
The  nidoii  will  smile  sweet, 
And  the  wild  wave  will  heat, 
Oh  1  30  softly  o'er  our  lonely  bed. 


THE  WONDERFUL  JUGGLER: 

A   SONS. 

Come,  all  ye  true  hearts,  who,  Old  England  to  save, 
Now  shoulder  the  musket,  or  plougli  the  rough 
I  will  sing  you  a  song  of  a  wonderful  fellow,  [wave. 
Who  has  ruin'd  Jack  Pudding,  and  broke  Punchi- 
nello. 

Derry  down,  down,  high  derry  down. 

This  juggler  is  little,  and  ugly,  and  black. 
But,  like  Atlas,  he  stalks  with  the  world  at  liis  back ; 
'Tis  certain,  all  fear  of  the  devil  he  scorns  ; 
Some  saytheyare  cousins ;  we  know  he  wears  horns. 
Derry  down. 

At  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  who  so  famous  as  he? 
He  hopped  o'er  an  army,  he  skipped  o'er  the  sea ; 
And  he  jumped  from  the  desk  of  a  village  attorney 
To  the  throne  of   the  Bourbons  ;    a  pretty  long 
journey.  Derry  down. 

He  tosses  up  kingdoms  the  same  as  a  ball. 
And  ills  cup  is  so  fashioned  it  catches  them  all ; 
The  Pope  and  Grand  Turk  have  been  heai-d  to 

declare 
His  skill  at  the  loug-bovi-  has  made  them  both  stare. 
Deny  down. 

He  has  shown  off  his  tricks  in  France,  Italy,  Spam  ; 
And  Germany  too  knows  his  legerdemain  ; 
So  hearing  John  Bull  has  a  taste  for  strange  sights, 
He's  coming  to  London  to  put  us  to  rights. 

Derry  down. 

To  encourage  his  puppets  to  ventm-e  this  trip, 
He  has  built  them  such  boats  as  can  conquer  a  ship ; 
With  a  gun  of  good  metal,  that  shoots  out  so  far. 
It  can  silence  the  broadsides  of  three  men  of  war. 
Deny  down. 

This  new  Katerfelto,  his  show  to  complete. 
Means  his  boats  should  all  sink  as  they  pass  by  our 

fleet ;  [i"'ght  on, 

Then,  as  under  the  ocean  their  course  they  steer 
They  can  pepper  their  foes  from  the  bed  of  old 

'Triton.  Derry  down. 

If  this  project  should  fail,  he  has  others  in  store  ; 
Wooden  horses,  for  instance,  may  bring  them  safe 

o'er ; 
Or  the  genius  of  France  (as  the  Moniteur  tells) 
May  order  balloons,  or  provide  diving-bells. 
Derry  down. 

When  Philip  of  Spain  fitted  out  his  Armada, 
Britain  sawhis  designs,  and  could  meet  her  invader; 
But  how  to  meet  Bony  she  never  will  know, 
If  he  comes  in  the  style  of  a  fish  or  a  crow. 
Deny  down. 

Now  if  our  rude  tars  will  so  cro%\d  up  the  seas, 
'J'hat  his  boats  have  not  room  to  go  down  when 

they  please, 
Can't  he  wait  till  the  channel  is  quite  frozen  over, 
And  a  pair  of  stout  skates  will  transport  hira  to 

Dover.  Derry  down. 

How  welcome  he'll  be  it  were  needless  to  say; 
Neither  he  nor  his  puppets  will  e'er  go  away ; 
I  am  sure  at  his  heels  we  shall  constantly  stick. 
Till  we  know  he  has  played  off  b.iti  very  last  tnck. 
Derry  down,  dove,  high  derry  dowii. 


HENRY  KIKKE  WUITK. 


UNFINISHED  PIECES, 
INCLUDING  SOME  MINOR  FRAGMENTS. 


TIME:  A  Poem. 

[This  was  commenced  about  the  period  when  "  Clifton 
Grove"  was  published:  some  of  the  detached  parts 
were  among  our  autlior's  latest  productions.] 

Genius  of  musings,  who  the  midnight  hour 
Wasting  in  woods  or  haunted  forests  wikl, 
Dost  watch  Orion  in  his  arctic  tower. 
Thy  dark  eye  lix'd  as  in  some  holy  trance  ; 
Or  when  the  volleyed  lightnings  cleave  the  air, 
And  Ruin  gaunt  bestrides  the  winged  storm, 
Sitt'st  in  some  lonely  watch-tower,  where  thy  lamp. 
Faint  blazing,  strikes  the  fisher's  eye  from  far, 
And,  mid  the  howl  of  elements,  unmoved, 
Dost  ponder  on  the  awful  scene,  and  trace 
The  vast  effect  to  its  superior  source  ; 
Spirit,  my  lowly  benison  attend  ! 
For  now  I  strike  to  themes  of  import  high 
The  solitary  lyre  ;  and,  borne  by  thee 
Above  this  narrow  cell,  I  celebrate 
The  mysteries  of  Time  t 

Him  who,  august, 
Was  ere  these  worlds  were  fashioned,  ere  the  sun 
Sprang  from  the  east,  or  Lucifer  displayed 
His  glowing  cresset  in  the  arch  of  morn. 
Or  Vesper  gilded  the  serencr  eve. 
Yea,  he  had  been  for  an  eternity  ! 
Had  swept  unvarying  from  eternity 
The  liarp  of  desolation — ere  his  tones. 
At  God's  command,  assumed  a  milder  strain. 
And  startled  on  his  watch,  in  the  vast  deep. 
Chaos's  sluggish  sentry,  and  evoked 
From  the  dark  void  the  smiling  universe. 

Chained  to  the  grovelling  frailties  of  the  flesh, 

Mere  mortal  man,  unjjurged  from  earthly  dross. 

Cannot  survey,  witli  fix'd  and  steady  eye, 

The  dim  uncertain  gulf,  which  now  the  muse, 

Adventurous,  would  explore  ;  but  dizzy  grown, 

He  topples  down  the  abyss.     If  he  would  scan 

The  fearful  chasm,  and  catch  a  transient  glimpse 

Of  its  unfathomable  depths,  that  so 

His  mind  may  turn  with  douljle  joy  to  God, 

His  only  certainty  and  resting-place  ; 

He  must  put  off  awhile  this  mortal  vest. 

And  learn  to  follow,  without  giddiness. 

To  heights  where  all  is  vision,  and  surprise, 

And  vague  conjecture  ;  he  must  waste  by  night 

The  studious  taper,  far  from  all  resort 

Of  crowds  and  folly,  in  some  still  retreat — 

High  on  the  beetling  promontory's  crest, 

Or  in  the  caves  of  the  vast  wilderness. 

Where,   compassed  round  with  Nature's  wildest 

slia])es, 
He  may  be  driven  to  centre  all  his  tlioughts 
In  the  great  architect,  who  lives  confessed 
In  rocks,  and  se-as,  and  solitary  wastes. 

So  has  divine  philoso))hy,  with  voice 
Mild  as  the  murmurs  of  the  moonlight  wave. 
Tutored  the  lieart  of  him  who  now  awakes, 
Touching  the  chords  of  solemn  minstrelsy,  [ 

His  faint,  neglected  song — intent  to  snatch  | 

Some  vagrant  blossom  from  the  dangerous  steep     l 


Of  poesy,  a  bloom  of  such  a  hue, 
So  sober,  as  may  not  unseemly  suit 
With  Truth's  severer  brow  ;  and  one  withal 
S<)  hardy,  as  shall  l)rave  the  passing  wind 
Of  many  wintei-s,  rearing  its  meek  head 
In  loveliness,  when  lie  who  gathered  it 
Is  numbered  with  the  generations  gone. 
Yet  not  to  me  hath  God's  good  providence 
Given  studious  leisure*,  or  unbroken  thought. 
Such  as  he  owns — a  meditative  man  ; 
Who  from  the  blush  of  morn  to  quiet  eve 
Ponders,  or  turns  the  page  of  wisdom  o'er, 
Far  from  the  busy  crowd's  tumultuous  din  ; 
From  noise  and  wrangling  far,  and  undisturbed 
With  mirth's  unholy  shouts.      For  me  the  day 
Hath  duties  which  require  the  vigorous  iiand 
Of  steadfast  application,  but  which  leave 
No  deep  improving  trace  upon  the  mind. 
But  be  the  day  another's — let  it  pass  ! — 
The  night's  my  own  ! — They  cannot  steal  my  night ! 
When  evening  lights  her  folding  star  on  high, 
I  live  and  breathe  ;  and  in  the  sacred  hours 
Of  quiet  anil  repose  my  spirit  flies. 
Free  as  the  morning,  o'er  the  realms  of  s]iaee, 
And   mounts  the   skies,  and  imps  her  wing  for 
Heaven. 

Hence  do  I  love  the  sober-siiited  maid  ; 
Hence  Night's  my  friend,  my  mistress,   and  my 
And  she  shall  aid  me  now  to  magnify  [theme. 

The  night  of  ages — now  when  the  pale  ray 
Of  starlight  penetrates  the  studious  gloom, 
And,  at  my  window  seated,  while  mankind 
Are  locked  in  sleep,  I  feel  the  freshening  breeze 
Of  stillness  blow,  while,  in  Iter  saddest  stoli-. 
Thought,  like  a  wakeful  vestal  at  her  shrine, 
Assumes  her  wonted  sway. 

Behold,  the  world 
Rests,  and  her  tired  inhabitants  have  ])aus(d 
From  trouble  and  turmoil.     The  widow  now 
Has  ceased  to  weep,  and  her  twin  orjihans  lie 
Locked  in  each  arm,  partakers  of  her  rest. 
The  man  of  sorrow  has  forgot  his  woes  ; 
The  outcast  that  his  head  is  shelterless. 
His  griefs  unshared.     The  mother  tends  no  more 
Her  daughter's  dying  slumbers,  but  surprised 
With  heaviness,  and  sunk  ujjou  her  couch. 
Dreams  of  her  bridals.     E'en  the  hectic,  hilled 
On  Death's  lean  arm  to  rest,  in  visions  wrai)|)r<l. 
Crowning  with  Hope's  bland  wreath  his  shudder- 
ing nurse, 
Poor  victim  !  smiles.     Silence  and  deep  repose 
Reign  o'er  the  nations  ;  and  the  warning  voice 
Of  Nature  utters  audibly  within 
The  general  moral  ;  tells  us,  that  repose. 
Deathlike  as  this,  but  of  far  longer  span. 
Is  coming  on  us  ;  that  the  weary  crowds, 
Who  now  enjoy  a  temporary  calm, 
Shall  soon  taste  lasting  ipiiet,  wra])ped  around 
With  graveclothes,  and  their  aching  restless  heads 
Mouldering  in  holes  and  corners  unobserved, 
Till  the  last  trump  sliall  break  their  sullen  sletjp. 

*  The  author  was  then  in  an  attonr^y's  oflice. 
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Who  needs  a  teacher  to  admonish  him 

That  flesh  is  grass,  that  earthly  things  are  mist  ? 

What  are  our  joys  but  dreams,  and  what  our  hopes 

But  goodly  shadows  in  the  summer  cloud  ? 

There's  not  a  wind  that  blows  but  bears  witli  it 

Some  rainbow  promise  ! — Not  a  moment  flies 

But  puts  its  sickle  in  the  fields  of  life, 

And  mows  its  thousands,  with  their  joys  and  cares ! 

'Tis  but  as  yesterday  since  on  yon  stars. 

Which  now  I  view,  the  Chaldee  shepherd  *  gazed, 

In  his  midwatch  observant,  and  disposed 

The  twinkling  hosts  as  fancy  gave  them  shape  ; 

Yet,  in  the  interim  what  miglity  sliocks 

Have  buffeted  mankind  ! — Wliole  nations  razed ; 

Cities  made  desolate  ;  the  polished  sunk 

To  barbarism,  and  once  barbaric  states 

Swajdng  the  wand  of  science  and  of  arts  ; 

Illustrious  deeds  and  memorable  names 

Blotted  from  record,  and  upon  the  tongue 

Of  grey  Tradition  voluble  no  more ! 

Where  are  the  heroes  of  the  ages  jjast  ? — 
Where  the  brave  chieftams,  where  the  mighty  ones 
Who  flourished  in  the  infancy  of  days  ? 
All  to  the  grave  gone  down  !  On  their  fallen  fame, 
Exultant,  mocldiig  at  the  pride  of  man, 
Sits  grun  Forgetfulness.     The  warrior's  arm 
Lies  nerveless  on  the  pillow  of  its  shame. 
Hushed  is  his  stormy  voice  and  quenched  the  blaze 
Of  his  red  eye-ball.     Yesterday,  liis  name 
Was  mighty  on  the  earth  ;  to-day,  'tis — what  2 
The  meteor  of  the  night  of  distant  years. 
That  flashed  unnoticed,  save  by  wrinkled  eld, 
Musing  at  midnight  upon  2iro2>hecies, 
Who  at  her  lonely  lattice  saw  the  gleam 
Point  to  the  mist-poised  shroud,  then  quietly 
Closed  her  pale  lips,  and  locked  the  secret  up 
Safe  in  the  charnel's  treasures. 

Oh,  how  weak 
Is  mortal  man  !  how  trifling,  how  confined 
His  scope  of  vision  !     Pufted  with  confidence, 
His  phrase  grows  big  with  immortality. 
And  he,  poor  insect  of  a  summer's  day. 
Dreams  of  eternal  honours  to  his  name, 
Of  endless  glory,  and  perennial  bays  ! 
He  idly  reasons  of  eternity 
As  of  the  train  of  ages,  when,  alas. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  of  his  centuries 
Are,  in  comparison,  a  little  point 
Too  trivial  for  account  1     Oh,  it  is  strange, 
'Tis  passing  strange,  to  mark  his  fallacies  ; 
Behold  him  proudly  view  some  pompous  pile. 
Whose  high  dome  swells  to  emulate  the  sides, 
And  smile,  and  say,  "  My  name  shall  live  with  this 
Till  Time  shall  be  no  more,"  while  at  his  feet — 
Yea,  at  his  very  feet — the  crumbling  dust 
Of  tlie  fallen  fabric  of  the  other  day 
Preaches  the  solemn  lesson  !     He  should  know 
That  Time  must  conquer  ;  that  the  loudest  blast 
That  ever  filled  Renown's  obstreperous  trump 
Fades  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  expires. 
Who  lies  inliumed  in  the  terrific  gloom 
Of  the  gigantic  pyramid,  or  who 
Reared  its  huge  walls  ?  Oblivion  laughs,  and  says, 
"  The  prey  is  mine  !  "  They  sleep,  and  never  more 
Their  names  shall  strike  upon  the  ear  of  man  ; 
Their  memory  bursts  its  fetters. 

"  Alluding  to  the  first  astronomical  observations  made  by 
tbc  Chaldean  bhrphcrds. 


Where  us  Rome! 
She  lives  but  m  the  tale  of  other  times  : 
Her  proud  pavilions  are  the  hermit's  home  ; 
And  her  long  colonnades,  her  public  walks. 
Now  faintly  echo  to  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
Who  comes  to  muse  in  solitude,  and  trace. 
Through  the  rank  moss  revealed,  her  honoured  dust. 
But  not  to  Rome  alone  has  fate  confined 
The  doom  of  ruin  :  cities  numberless, 
TjTe,  Sidon,  Carthage,  Babylon,  and  Troy, 
And  rich  Phoenicia — they  are  blotted  out, 
Half  razed  from  memory,  and  their  very  name 
And  being  in  dispute  !     Has  Athens  fallen  ? — 
Is  polished  Greece  become  the  savage  seat 
Of  ignorance  and  sloth  ? — And  shall  we  dai-e 


And  empire  seeks  another  hemisphere. 

Where   now  is   Britain  I — Where  her    laurelled 

names. 
Her  palaces  and  halls  ?     Dashed  m  the  dust. 
Some  second  Vandal  hath  reduced  her  pride. 
And  with  one  big  recoil  hath  thrown  her  back 
To  primitive  barbarity  !     Again, 
Through  her  depopulated  vales,  the  scream 
Of  bloody  Superstition  hollow  rings. 
And  the  scared  native  to  the  tempest  howls 
The  yell  of  deprecation.     O'er  her  marts. 
Her  crowded  ports,  broods  silence  ;  and  the  cry 
Of  the  low  curie  w,  and  the  pensive  dash 
Of  distant  billows,  break  alone  the  void. 
E'en  as  the  savage,  sits  upon  the  stone 
That  marks  where  stood  her  capitols,  and  hears 
The  bittern  booming  in  the  weeds,  he  shrinks 
From  the  dismayuig  solitude.     Her  bards 
Sing  in  a  language  that  hath  perished  ; 
And  their  wild  harps,  suspended  o'er  their  gravesj 
Sigh  to  the  desert  winds  a  dying  strain. 

Meanwhile  the  Arts,  in  second  infancy. 

Rise  in  some  distant  clime,  and  then,  percliance. 

Some  bold  adventurer,  filled  with  golden  dreams, 

Steering  his  bark  through  trackless  solitudes. 

Where,  to  his  wandering  thoughts,  no  daring  prow 

Hath  ever  ploughed  before,  espies  the  cliffs 

Of  fallen  Albion.     To  the  land  unknown 

He  journeys  joj-ful,  and  perhaps  descries 

Some  vestige  of  her  ancient  statelmess  : 

Then  he  with  vain  conjecture  fills  his  mind 

Of  the  unheard-of  race,  which  had  arrived 

At  science  in  that  solitary  nook. 

Far  from  the  ci\-il  world  ;  and  sagely  sighs. 

And  moralises  on  the  state  of  man. 

Still  on  its  march,  unuoticed  and  unfelt. 

Moves  on  our  being.     We  do  live  and  breathe. 

And  we  are  gone  !     The  spoiler  heeds  us  not : 

We  have  our  springtime  and  our  rottenness  ; 

And  as  we  fall,  another  race  succeeds. 

To  perish  likewise.     Meanwhile  Nature  smiles. 

The  seasons  run  their  round,  the  sun  fulfils 

His  annual  course  ;  and  heaven  and  earth  remain 

Still  changing,  yet  unchanged — still  doomed  to  feel 

Endless  mutation  in  perpetual  rest. 

Where  arc  concealed  the  days  which  have  elapsedl 

Hid  in  the  mighty  cavern  of  the  past, 

Thoy  rise  upon  us  oidy  to  appal, 

By  indistinct  and  half-glimpsed  images, 

Alisty,  gigantic,  huge,  obscure,  remote. 
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Oh,  it  is  fearful,  on  the  midniiiht  couch, 
When  the  rude  rushiu<;  winds  forget  to  rave, 
And  the  pale  moon,  that  through  the  casement 

high 
Surveys  the  sleepless  muser,  stamps  the  hour 
Of  utter  silence,  it  is  fearful  then 
To  steer  the  miud  in  deadly  solitude, 
Up  the  vague  stream  of  probability  ; 
To  wiud  the  mighty  secrets  of  the  past. 
And  turn  the  key  of  Time  !  Oh,  who  can  strive 
To  comprehend  the  vast,  the  awful  truth, 
Of  the  eternity  that  hath  gone  by. 
And  not  recoil  from  tlie  dismaying  sense 
Of  human  impotence  !     The  life  of  man 
Is  summed  in  birthdays  and  in  sepulchres  : 
But  the  Eternal  God  hath  no  beginning, 
He  hath  no  end !     Time  had  been  with  Inm 
For  everlasting,  ere  the  dtedal  world 
Rose  from  the  gulf  in  loveliness.     Like  him 
It  knew  no  source,  like  him  'twas  uncreate. 
What  is  it  then  ? — The  past  eternity ! 
We  comprehend  a,  future  without  end; 
We  feel  it  possible  that  e'en  yon  sun 
May  roll  for  ever ;  but  we  shrink  amazed — 
We  stand  aghast,  when  we  reflect  that  Time 
Knew  no  commencement ;  that  heap  age  on  age, 
And  million  upon  million,  without  end. 
And  we  shall  never  span  the  void  of  days 
That  were,  and  are  not  but  in  retrospect ! 
The  past  is  an  unfathomable  depth. 
Beyond  the  span  of  thought ;  'tis  an  elapse 
Which  hath  no  mensuration,  but  hath  been 
For  ever  and  for  ever ! 

Change  of  days 
To  us  is  sensible ;  and  each  revolve 
Of  the  recording  sun  conducts  us  on 
Further  in  life,  and  nearer  to  our  goal. 
Not  so  with  Time,  mysterious  chronicler! 
He  knoweth  not  mutation :  centuries 
Are  to  his  being  as  a  day,  a  day 
As  centuries.     Time  past,  and  Time  to  come, 
Are  always  equal ;  when  the  world  began, 
God  had  existed  from  eternity. 


Now  look  on  man 
Myriads  of  ages  hence.  Hath  Time  elapsed  I — 
Is  he  not  standing  in  the  selfsame  place 
Where  once  we  stood  ?     The  same  eternity 
Hath  gone  before  him,  and  is  yet  to  come ; 
His  past  is  not  of  longer  span  than  ours. 
Though  myriads  of  ages  intervened  : 
For  who  can  add  to  what  has  neither  sum, 
Nor  bound,  nor  source,  nor  estimate,  nor  end  ? — 
Oh,  who  can  compass  the  Almighty  mind? — 
Who  can  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  High? 
In  speculations  of  an  altitude 
Sublime  as  this,  our  reason  stands  confessed 
Foolish,  and  insignificant,  and  mean. 
Who  can  apply  tiie  futile  argument 
Of  finite  beings  to  infinity? 
He  might  a?  well  compress  the  universe 
Into  the  hollow  compass  of  a  gourd, 
Scooped  out  by  human  art ;  or  bid  the  whale 
Drink  up  the  sea  it  swims  in  !     Can  the  less 
Contain  the  greater? — Or  the  dark  obscure 
Infold  the  glories  of  meridian  day? 
What  does  Philosophy  impart  to  man 
But  undiscovered  wonders  ?     Let  her  soar 
E'en  to  the  proudest  heights — to  where  she  caught 


The  soul  of  Newton  and  of  Socrates, 

She  but  extends  tlie  scope  of  wild  am.aze 

And  admiration.     All  her  lessons  end 

In  wider  views  of  God's  unfathomed  deptlis. 

Lo !  the  unlettered  hind,  who  never  knew 

To  raise  his  mind  excursive  to  the  heighla 

Of  abstract  contemplation,  as  he  sits 

On  the  green  hillock  by  the  hedge-row  side, 

What  time  the  insect  swarms  are  murnmring. 

And  marks  in  silent  thought  the  broken  clouds 

That  fringe  with  loveliest  hues  the  evening  sky. 

Feels  in  his  soul  the  hand  of  Nature  rouse 

The  thrill  of  gratitude  to  him  who  formed 

The  goodly  jn-ospect :  he  beholds  the  God 

Throned  in  the  west,  and  his  reposing  ear 

Hears  sounds  angelic  in  the  fitful  breeze 

That  floats  through  neighbouring  copse   or  faii-y 

Or  lingers  playful  on  the  haunted  stream,  [brake, 

Go  with  the  cotter  to  his  winter  fire. 

Where  o'er  the  moors  the  loud  blast  whistles  shrill, 

And  the  hoarse  bandog  bays  the  icy  moon  ; 

Mark  with  what  awe  he  lists  the  wild  uproar, 

Silent,  and  Ijig  with  thought;  and  hear  him  liless 

The  God  that  rides  on  the  tempestuous  clouds 

For  his  snug  hearth,  and  all  his  little  joys ; 

Hear  him  compare  his  happier  lot  with  his 

Who  bends  his  way  across  the  wintry  wolds, 

A  poor  night-traveller,  while  the  dismal  snow 

Beats  in  his  face,  and,  dubious  of  his  jiatli. 

He  stops,  and  thinks,  in  every  lengthening  blast, 

He  hears  some  village-mastiffs  distant  howl. 

And  sees,  far  streaming,  some  lone  cottage  light; 

Then,  undeceived,  upturns  his  streaming  eyes. 

And  clasps  his  shivering  hands  ;  or,  overpowered, 

Sinks  on  the  frozen  ground,  weighed  down  with  sleep. 

From  which  the  hapless  wretch  shall  never  wake! 

Thus  the  poor  rustic  warms  his  heart  with  praise 

And  glowing  gratitude  ;  he  turns  to  bless, 

With  honest  warmth,  his  Maker  and  his  God! 

And  shall  it  e'er  be  said,  that  a  poor  hind. 

Nursed  in  the  lap  of  ignoi-ance,  and  bred 

In  want  and  labour,  glows  with  nobler  zeal 

To  laud  Ills  Maker's  attributes ;  while  he 

Whom  starry  Science  in  her  cradle  rocked, 

And  Castaly  enchastened  with  its  dews. 

Closes  his  eyes  upon  the  holy  word. 

And,  blind  to  all  but  arrogance  and  pride. 

Dares  to  declare  liis  infidelity, 

And  openly  contemn  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ? 

What  is  philosophy,  if  it  impart 

Irreverence  for  the  Deity,  or  teach 

A  mortal  man  to  set  his  judgment  up 

Against  his  Maker's  will?     The  Polygar, 

Who  kneels  to  sun  or  moon,  compared  with  him 

Who  thus  perverts  the  talents  he  enjoys, 

Is  the  most  blest  of  men !     Oh,  I  would  walk 

A  weary  journey — to  the  furthest  verge 

Of  the  big  world,  to  kiss  that  good  man's  hand. 

Who,  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art. 

Preserves  a  lowly  mind ;  and  to  his  God, 

Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness. 

Is  as  a  child  in  meek  simplicity  ! 

What  is  the  pomp  of  learning — the  parade 

Of  letters  and  of  tongues?     E'en  as  the  mists 

Of  tlie  grey  morn  before  the  risiiig  sun. 

That  pass  away  and  perish  ' 

Earthly  things 
Are  but  the  transient  pageants  of  an  h.our ; 
And  earthly  pride  is  lilie  the  passing  flower, 
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Tliat  springs  to  fall,  and  blossoms  but  to  die : 
'Tis  as  the  tower  erected  on  a  cloud, 
Baseless  and  silly  as  the  schoolboy's  dream. 
Ages  and  epochs'  that  destroy  our  pride, 
And  tlien  record  its  downfall,  what  are  they 
But  the  poor  creatures  of  man's  teeming  brain? 
Hath  Heaven  its  ages — or  doth  Heaven  preserve 
Its  stated  eras?     Doth  the  Omnipotent 
Hear  of  to-morrows  or  of  yestei-days? 
Tliere  is  to  God  nor  future  nor  a  past: 
Tliroued  in  his  might,  all  times  to  him  are  present; 
He  hath  no  lapse,  no  past,  no  time  to  come  ; 
He  sees  before  him  one  eternal  non\ 
Time  nioveth  not !— Our  being  'tis  that  moves ; 
And  we,  swift  gliding  down  life's  rapid  stream. 
Dream  of  swift  ages  and  revolving  years. 
Ordained  to  chronicle  our  passing  days  : 
So  the  young  sailor  in  the  gallant  baric, 
^■cudding  before  the  wind,  beholds  the  coast 
Receding  from  his  eyes,  and  thinks  the  while, 
Struck  with  amaze,  that  he  is  motionless, 
And  tiia.  the  land  is  sailing  1 

Such,  alas. 
Are  the  illusions  of  this  Proteus  life ! 
All,  all  is  false :  through  every  phasis  still 
'Tis  shadowy  and  deceitful.     It  assumes 
The  semblances  of  things  and  specious  shapes  ; 
But  the  lost  traveller  might  as  soon  rely 
On  the  evasive  spirit  of  the  marsh. 
Whose  lantern  beams,  and  vanishes,  and  flits, 
O'er  bog,  and  rock,  and  pit,  and  hollow  way, 
As  we  on  its  appearances. 

On  earth 
There  is  nor  certainty  nor  stable  hope. 
As  well  the  weai-y  mariner,  whose  bark 
Ts  tossed  beyond  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
Where  Storm  and  Darkness  hold  their  drear  domain, 
vVnd  sunbeams  never  penetrate,  might  trust 
To  e>:pectation  of  serener  skies. 
And  linger  in  the  very  jaws  of  death. 
Because  some  peevish  cloud  were  opening, 
Or  the  loud  storm  had  bated  in  its  rage ; 
As  we  look  forwai'd  in  this  vale  of  tears 
To  permanent  delight,  from  some  slight  glimpse 
Of  shadowy  unsubstantial  happiness. 

TliG  good  man's  hope  is  laid  far,  far  beyond 

The  sway  of  tempests,  or  the  furious  sweep 

Of  mortal  desolation.     He  beholds, 

Unapprehensive,  the  gigantic  stride 

Of  rampant  ruin,  or  thi;  unstable  waves 

Of  dark  vicissitude.     Even  in  death, 

In  that  dread  hour,  when,  with  a  giant  pang 

T(  aring  the  tender  fibres  of  the  heart. 

The  immortal  spirit  struggles  to  be  free, 

Then,  even  then,  that  hope  forsakes  him  not, 

I'm-  it  exists  beyond  the  narrow  verge 

< )!  tlie  cold  sepulchre  :  the  petty  joys 

<  H'  Hceting  life  indignantly  it  spurned, 

AikI  rested  on  the  bosom  of  its  God. 

'i'iiis  is  uKin's  only  reasonaI)lc  ho])e  ; 

And  'tis  a  hope  which,  cherished  in  the  breast, 

Sliall  not  be  disappointed.     Even  he. 

Tile  Holy  One— Almighty,  who  elanccd 

The  rollinrr  world  along  its  airy  way. 

Even  he  will  deign  to  smile  U])on  the  good. 

And  Welcome  him  to  these  celestial  seats. 

Where  joy  and  gladness  hold  tlioirchaagcless reign. 


Thou  proud  man,  look  ujjon  yon  staiTv  vault. 
Survey  the  countless  gems  which  richly  stud 
The  Night's  imperial  chariot ;  telescopes 
Will  show  thee  myriads  more  innumerous 
Than  the  sea  sand :  each  of  those  little  lamps 
Is  the  great  source  of  light,  the  central  sun 
Round  which  some  other  mighty  sisterhood 
Of  planets  travel,  every  planet  stocked 
With  living  beings  impotent  as  thee. 
Now,proud  maii,now,wliereisthygreatness  flei 
What  art  thou  in  the  scale  of  universe  I 
Less,  less  than  nothing !     Yet  of  thee  the  Go( 
Who  built  this  wondrous  frame  of  worlds  is  car' 
As  well  as  of  the  mendicant  who  begs 
The  leavings  of  thy  table.     And  shalt  thou 
Lift  up  thy  thankless  spirit  and  contemn 
His  heavenly  providence  !     Deluded  fool. 
E'en  now  the  thunderbolt  is  wing'd  with  deat 
E'en  now  thou  totterest  on  the  brink  of  hell 
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How  insignificant  is  mortal  man. 

Bound  to  the  hasty  I'inions  of  an  hour! — 

How  poor,  how  trivial  in  the  vast  conceit 

Of  infinite  duration,  boundless  space  ! 

God  of  the  universe.  Almighty  One, 

Thou  who  dost  walk  upon  the  winged  winds. 

Or  with  the  storm,  thy  rugged  charioteer, 

Swift  and  impetuous  as  the  northern  blast. 

Ridest  fi'om  pole  to  pole  ;  thou  who  dost  lioid 

The  forked  lightnings  in  thine  awful  grasp. 

And  reignest  in  the  earthquake  ;  when  thy  w  rath 

Goes  down  towards  erring  man,  I  would  address 

To  thee  my  parting  psean  ;  for  of  thee, 

Great  beyond  comprehension,  who  thyself 

Art  Time  and  Space,  sublime  Infinitude, 

Of  thee  has  been  my  song.     With  awe  I  kneel 

Trembling  before  the  footstool  of  thy  state, 

My  God,  my  Father !— I  will  sing  to  thee 

A  hymn  of  laud,  a  solemn  canticle. 

Ere  on  the  cypress  wreath,  which  overshades 

The  throne  o'f  Death,  I  hang  my  mournful  lyre. 

And  give  its  wild  strings  to  the  desert  gale. 

Rise,  Son  of  Salem  !  rise,  and  join  the  strain  ; 

Sweep  to  accordant  tones  thy  tuneful  harp, 

And  leaving  vain  laments,  arouse  thy  soul 

To  exultation.     Sing  hosaima,  sing ; 

And  hallelujah  ;  for  the  Lord  is  great 

And  full  of  mercy  !— He  has  thought  of  man  ;  ^ 

Yea,  compassed  round  with  countless  worlds.  Iiaa 

thought 
Of  us  poor  worms,  that  batten  in  the  dews 
Of  morn,  and  perish  ere  the  noonday  sun. 
Sing  to  the  Lord,  for  he  is  merciful : 
He  gave  the  Nubian  lion  but  to  live. 
To  rage  its  hour,  and  perish  ;  but  on  marv 
He  lavished  immortality  and  heaven. 
The  eagle  falls  from  her  aerial  tower. 
And  mingles  with  irrevocable  dust ; 
But  man  from  death  springs  joyful. 
Springs  up  to  life  and  to  eternity. 
Oh  that,  insensate  of  the  favouring  boon, 
The  great  exclusive  privilege  bestowed 
On  us  unworthy  trificrs,  men  should  dare 
To  treat  with  slight  regard  the  proftV-red  Hi;aven, 
And  urge  the  lenient,  but  All-Just,  to  sweai- 
In  wrath,  "  They  shall  not  enter  in  my  rest." 
Might  I  address  the  supplicative  strain 
To  thy  high  footstool,  I  would  pray  that  tlioa 
Wouldst  pity  the  deluded  wanderers, 
And  fold  them,  ere  they  perish,  in  thy  flocli. 
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Yci,  1  would  bid  thee  pity  them,  through  him, 
Tny  Woll-belovL'd,  who,  upon  the  cross, 
Bled  a  dead  sacrifice  for  human  sin, 
And  paid,  v-fith  bitter  agony,  the  debt 
Of  primitive  transgression. 

Oh,  I  shrink. 
My  very  soul  doth  shrink,  when  I  reflect 
That  the  time  hastens,  when,  in  vengeance  clothed. 
Thou  shalt  come  down  to  stanip  the  seal  of  fate 
On  erring  mortal  man !     Thy  chariot  wheels 
Then  shall  rebound  to  earth's  remotest  caves, 
And  stormy  Ocean  from  his  bed  shall  start 
At  the  appalling  summons.     Oh,  how  dread. 
On  the  dark  eye  of  miserable  man, 
Chasing  his  sins  in  secrecy  and  gloom, 
Will  burst  the  effulgence  of  the  opening  Heaven  ; 
V.'lien  to  the  brazen  trumpet's  deafening  roar 
Thou  and  thy  dazzling  cohorts  shall  descend. 
Proclaiming  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  ! 
The  dead  shall  start  astonished  from  their  sleep  ; 
Tlie  sepulchres  shall  groan  and  yield  their  prey  ; 
The  bellowing  floods  shall  disembogue  their  charge 
Of  human  victims  !     From  the  farthest  nook 
Of  the  wide  world  shall  troop  their  risen  souls, 
From  him  whose  bones  are  bleaching  in  the  waste 
Of  polar  solitudes,  or  him  whose  corpse. 
Whelmed  in  the  loud  Atlantic's  vexed  tides. 
Is  washed  on  some  Caribbean  prominence, 
Ti/  the  lone  tenant  of  some  secret  cell 
I  a  the  Pacific's  vast         .         ,         .         realm, 
Where  never  plummet's  sound  was  heard  to  part 
The  wilderness  of  water  ;  they  shall  come 
To  greet  the  solemn  advent  of  the  Judge. 

Tliou  first  shalt  summon  tlie  elected  saints, 

To  their  apportioned  Heaven  ;  and  thy  Son. 

At  thy  right  hand,  shall  smile  with  conscious  iov 

On  all  his  past  distresses,  when  for  them 

He  boi'e  humanity's  severest  pangs. 

Then  shalt  thou  seize  the  avenging  scirait«j. 

And,  with  a  roar  as  loud  and  horrible 

As  the  stern  earthquake's  monitory  voice, 

The  wicked  shall  be  driven  to  their  abode, 

Down  the  immitigable  gulf,  to  wail 

And  gnash  their  teeth  in  endless  agony. 

R(>ar  thou  aloft  thy  standard. — Spirit,  rear 

Thy  flag  on  high  ! — Invincible  and  throned 

In  unparticipated  might.     Behold 

Earth's  proudest  boasts,  beneath  thy  silent  sway. 

Sweep  headlong  to  destruction,  thou  the  while. 

Unmoved  and  heedless,  thou  dost  hear  the  rush 

Of  mighty  generations,  as  they  pass 

To  the  broad  gulf  of  ruin,  and  dost  stamp 

Thy  signet  on  them,  and  they  rise  no  more. 

Who  shall  contend  with  Time — unvanquished  Time, 

The  conqueror  of  conquerors,  the  lord 

Of  desolations  ? — Lo  !  the  shadows  fly. 

The  hours  and  days,  and  years  and  centuries, 

They  fly,  they  fly,  and  nations  rise  and  fall  ; 

The  young  are  old,  the  old  are  in  their  graves. 

Heard'st  thou  that  shout  ?  It  rent  the  vaulted  skies; 

It  was  the  voice  of  people — mighty  crowds — • 

Again !  'tis  hushed — Time  speaks,  and  all  is  hushed! 

In  the  vast  multitude  now  reigns  alone 

Unruffled  solitude.     They  all  are  still  ; 

All — yea,  the  whole — the  incalculable  mass. 

Still  as  the  ground  that  clasps  their  cold  remains. 

Rear  tnou  aloft  thy  standard Spirit,  rear 

Thy  flag  ou  high,  and  glory  in  thy  strength  ! 


But  do  thou  know  the  season  yet  shall  come. 
When  from  its  base  thine  adamantine  tliroiie 
Shall  tumble  ;  when  thine  arm  shall  cease  to  strike. 
Thy  voice  forget  its  petrifying  power  ; 
When  saints  shall  shout,  and  Time  shall  be  no  more. 
Yea,  he  doth  come — the  Mighty  Champion  comes, 
Whose  potent  spear  shall  give  thee  thy  death-wound, 
Shall  crush  the  conqueror  of  concpicroi-s. 
And  desolate  stern  Desolation's  lord. 
Lo !  where  he  cometh  ! — The  Messiah  comes  ! 
The  King  !  the  Comforter  !  the  Christ ! — He  comes 
To  burst  the  bonds  of  Death,  and  overturn 
The  power  of  Time. — Hark !  the  loud  trumpet's  blast 
Rings  o'er  the  heavens !  They  rise,  the  myriads  rise, 
E'en  from  their  graves  they  spring,  and  burst  the 
Of  toi-por  ! — He  lias  ransomed  them  [chains 

Forgotten  generations  live  again, 
Assume  the  bodily  shapes  they  owned  of  old, 
Beyond  the  flood  :  the  righteous  of  their  times 
Embrace  and  weep,  they  weep  the  tears  of  joy. 
The  sainted  mother  wakes,  and  in  her  lap 
Clasps  her  dear  babe,  the  partner  of  her  grave. 
And  heritor  with  her  of  Heaven,  a  flower 
Washed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  from  the  stain 
Of  native  guilt,  e'en  in  its  early  bud. 
And,  hark  1  those  strains,  hoAv  solemnly  serene 
They  fall,  as  from  the  skies — at  distance  fall — 
Again  more  loud — the  hallelujahs  swell  ; 
The  newly-risen  catch  the  joyful  sound  ; 
They  glow,  they  burn  ;  and  now  with  one  accor'i 
Bursts  forth  sublime  from  every  mouth  the  sonp 
Of  praise  to  God  on  high,  and  to  the  Lamb 
Who  bled  for  mortals. 

Yet  there  is  peace  for  man. — Yea,  there  is  peaco 

E'en  in  this  noisy,  this  unsettled  scene  ; 

When  from  the  crowd,  and  from  the  city  fur. 

Haply  he  may  be  set  (in  his  late  walk 

O'ertaken  with  deep  thought)  beneath  the  bouglis 

Of  honeysuckle,  when  the  sun  is  gone, 

And  with  fix'd  eye,  and  wistful,  he  survey^ 

The  solemn  shadows  of  the  heavens  sail. 

And  thinks  the  season  yet  shall  come,  when  Time 

Will  waft  him  to  repose,  to  deep  repose. 

Far  from  the  unquietness  of  life — from  noise 

And  tumult  far — beyond  the  flying  clouds, 

Beyond  the  stars,  and  all  this  passing  scene. 

Where  change  shall  cease,  andTime  shall  be  no  mov'.'. 


CHILDHOOD:  A  Pokm. 

[This  .ippears  to  beone  of  theautlior's  earliest  productioiir : 
written  when  about  the  age  of  fourteen.] 

PART  I. 

Pictured  in  memory's  mellowing  glass,  how  sweet 
Our  infant  days,  our  infant  joys,  to  greet  ; 
To  roam  in  fancy  in  each  cherished  scene. 
The  village  churchyard,  and  the  village  green. 
The  woodland  walk  remote,  the  greenwood  glade, 
The  mossy  seat  beneath  the  hawthorn's  shade. 
The  whitewashed  cottage,  where  the  woodbine  grew  , 
And  all  the  favourite  haunts  our  childhood  kneiv  ? 
How  sweet,  while  all  the  evil  shuns  the  gaze, 
To  view  the  unclouded  skies  of  former  days ! 

Beloved  age  of  innocence  and  smiles, 

When  each  wing'd  hour  some  new  delight  beguilet; : 
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When  the  gay  heart,  to  life's  sweet  daysprmg  true, 
Still  finds  some  insect  pleasure  to  pursue. 
Blest  cluldhood,  hail  ! — Thee  simply  avUI  I  sing, 
And  trom  myself  the  artless  picture  bring  : 
These  long-lost  scenes  to  me  the  past  restore. 
Each  humble  friend,  each  pleasure  now  no  more  ; 
And  every  stump  familiar  to  my  sight 
Recalls  some  fond  idea  of  delight. 

This  shruhby  knoll  was  once  my  favourite  seat ; 
Here  did  I  love  at  evening  to  retreat. 
And  muse  alone,  till  in  the  vault  of  night, 
Hesper,  aspiring,  showed  his  golden  light. 
Here  once  again,  remote  from  human  noise, 
I  sit  me  down  to  think  of  former  joys  ; 
Pause  on  each  scene,  each  treasured  scene,  once 
And  once  again  each  uifant  walk  explore :   [more. 
While  as  each  grove  and  lawn  I  recognise, 
My  melted  soul  suffuses  in  my  eyes. 
And  oh,  thou  power,  whose  mjTiad  trains  resort 
To  distant  scenes,  and  picture  them  to  thought — 
Whose  mirror,  held  unio  the  mourner's  eye, 
FUngs  to  his  soul  a  borrowed  gleam  of  joy — 
Blest  Memory  !  guide,  with  finger  nicely  true. 
Back  to  my  youth  my  retrospective  view  ; 
Recall  with  faithful  vigour  to  my  mind 
Each  face  familiar,  each  relation  kind ; 
And  all  the  finer  traits  of  them  afford, 
V/hose  general  outline  in  my  heart  is  stored. 

hi  yonder  cot,  along  whose  mouldering  walls 
In  many  a  fold  the  mantling  woodbine  falls. 
The  village  matron  kept  her  little  school. 
Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to  rule  ; 
Staid  was  the  dame,  and  modest  was  her  mien  ; 
Her  garb  was  coarse,  yet  whole,  and  nicely  clean: 
Her  neatly  bordered  cap,  as  lily  fair, 
Beneath  her  chin  was  pinned  with  decent  care : 
And  pendent  ruffles,  of  the  whitest  lawn, 
Of  ancient  make,  her  elljows  did  adorn. 
Faint  with  old  age  and  dim  were  grown  her  eye?, 
A  pair  of  spectacles  their  want  supplies ; 
These  does  she  guard  secure,  in  leathern  case. 
From  thoughtless  wights,  in  some  uuweeted  place. 

Here  first  I  entered,  tliough  with  toil  and  pain. 
The  lowly  vestibule  of  learning's  fane  ; 
Entered  with  ])ain,  yet  soon  I  found  the  way. 
Though  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a  sweet  display. 
Much  did  I  grieve,  on  that  ill-fated  morn. 
While  I  was  first  to  school  reluctant  borne : 
Severe  I  thought  the  dame,  though  oft  she  tried 
To  soothe  my  swelling  sjiirits  when  I  sighed ; 
And  oi't,  when  harshly  she  reproved,  I  wept. 
To  ray  lone  corner  broken-hearted  crept,      [kept. 
And  thought  of  tender  home,  where  anger  never 

But  soon  inured  to  alphabetic  toils. 
Alert  I  met  the  dame  with  jocund  smiles; 
First  at  the  form,  my  task  for  ever  true, 
A  little  favourite  rapidly  I  grew  : 
And  oft  she  stroked  my  head  with  fond  delight, 
Held  me  a  pattern  to  tiie  dunce's  sight ; 
And  as  she  gave  my  diligence  her  praise, 
Talked  of  the  honours  of  my  future  days. 

Uh!  had  the  venerable  matron  thought 

Of  all  the  ills  by  talent  often  bi'ought ; 

Could  she  have  seen  me  when  revolving  years 

Had  brought  me  deeper  in  the  vale  of  tears, 

'I'lien  had  she  wept,  and  wished  my  wayward  fa;e 

Had  been  a  lowlier,  an  unlettered  state  ; 


Wished  that,  remote  from  worldly  woes  and  strife. 
Unknown,  unheard,!  might  have  passed  tlirough  life. 

Where  in  the  busy  scene,  by  peace  unbless'd. 
Shall  the  poor  wanderer  find  a  place  of  rest? 
A  lonely  mariner  on  the  stormy  main, 
Without  a  hope  the  calms  of  peace  to  gain  ; 
Long  tossed  by  tempest  o'er  the  world's  wide  shor;', 
When  shall  his  s])irit  rest  to  toil  no  more  ? 
Not  till  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  shall  lave 
The  sandy  surface  of  his  unwept  grave. 
Childhood,  to  thee  I  turn,  from  life's  alarms. 
Sei-enest  season  of  perpetual  calms. 
Turn  with  delight,  and  bid  the  passions  cease. 
And  joy  to  think  with  thee  I  tasted  peace. 
Sweet  reign  of  innocence,  when  no  crime  defiles, 
But  each  new  object  brings  attendant  smiles ; 
When  future  evils  never  haunt  tlie  sight. 
But  all  is  pregnant  with  unmixed  delight ; 
To  thee  I  turn,  from  riot  and  from  noise, 
Turn  to  partake  of  more  congenial  joys. 

'Neath  yonder  elm,  that  stands  upon  the  moor. 
When  the  clock  spoke  the  hour  of  labour  o'er, 
What  clamorous  throngs,  what  happy  groups  wei  s 

seen. 
In  various  postures  scattering  o'er  the  green ! 
Some  shoot  the  marble,  others  join  the  chase. 
Of  self-made  stag,  or  run  the  emulous  race  ; 
While  others,  seated  on  the  dappled  grass. 
With  doleful  tales  the  light-wing'd  minutes  pass. 
Well  I  remember  how,  with  gesture  starched, 
A  band  of  soldiers,  oft  with  pride  we  ni.arclied ; 
For  banners,  to  a  tall  ash  we  did  bind 
Our  handkerchiefs,  flapping  to  the  whistluig  wi/.J; 
And  tor  our  warlike  arms  we  sought  the  mead, 
And  guns  and  spears  we  made  of  brittle  reed ; 
Then,  in  uncouth  array,  our  feats  to  crown, 
We  stonncd  some  ruined  pigsty  for  a  town. 

Pleased  with  our  gay  disports,  the  dame  was  wont 
To  set  her  wheel  before  the  cottage  front, 
And  o'er  her  spectacles  would  often  peer. 
To  view  our  gambols  and  our  boyish  geer. 
Still  as  she  looked,  her  wheel  kept  turning  roun>], 
With  its  beloved  monotony  of  sound. 
When  tired  with  play,  we'd  set  us  by  her  side, 
j   (For  out  of  school  she  never  knew  to  chide,) 
i   And  wonder  at  her  skill — well-known  to  fame, 

For  who  could  match  in  spinning  with  the  dame  ? 
1   Her  sheets,  her  linen,  which  she  showed  with  pride 
1   To  strangers,  still  her  thriftuess  testified  ; 
!  Though  we  poor  wights  did  wonder  much  inh-oth, 
I   How  'twas  her  spinning  mamilactured  cloth. 

'   Oft  we  would  leave,  though  well-beloved,  our  play, 
To  chat  at  home  the  vacant  hour  away. 

I   Many's  the  time  I've  scampered  down  the  glade, 

I   To  ask  the  promised  ditty  from  the  maid. 
Which  well  she  loved,  as  well  she  knew  to  su:g, 

!   While  we  around  her  formed  a  little  ring: 
She  told  of  innocence  foredoomed  to  bleed. 
Of  wicked  guardians  bent  on  bloody  deed. 
Or  little  children  murdered  as  tiiey  slept; 
While  at  each  ])ause  we  wrung  our  hands  and  wept. 
Sail  was  such  tale,  and  wonder  nmch  did  we, 
Such  hearts  of  stone  tl'.ere  in  the  world  could  be. 
Poor  simple  wights,  ah  !   little  did  we  ween 
Tlie  ills  tliat  wait  on  man  in  life's  sad  scene  ! 
Ah,  little  thought  that  we  ourselves  should  kno>v, 
Tiiis  world's  a  world  of  weeping  and  of  woe  ! 
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Beloved  moment !  then  'twas  first  I  caught 
The  first  foundation  of  romantic  tliought ; 
Then  first  I  shed  bold  Fancy's  thrillina;  tear, 
Tlien  first  that  poesy  charmed  mine  infant  ear. 
Soon  stored  with  much  of  legendary  lore, 
The  sports  of  Childhood  charmed  my  soul  no  more. 

Far  from  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  noise, 
Far,  far  from  turbulent  and  empty  joys, 
J  hied  me  to  the  thick  o'er-arching  shade, 
And  there,  on  mossy  carpet,  listless  laid. 
While  at  my  feet  the  rippling  runnel  ran. 
The  days  of  wild  romance  antique  I'd  scan  ; 
Soar  on  the  wings  of  fancy  through  the  air, 
To  realms  of  light,  and  pierce  the  radiance  tliere. 


There  are  who  think  that  childhood  does  not  share 
With  age  the  cup,  the  liitter  cup  of  care : 
Alas !  they  know  not  this  unhappy  truth. 
That  every  age,  and  rank,  is  born  to  ruth. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  reason  in  the  mind, 
Man  is  foredoomed  the  thorns  of  grief  to  find ! 
At  every  step  has  farther  cause  to  know. 
The  draught  of  pleasure  still  is  dashed  with  woe. 

Yet  in  the  youthful  breast,  for  ever  caught 
With  some  new  object  for  romantic  thought. 
The'  impression  of  the  moment  quickly  flies. 
And  with  the  morrow  every  sorrow  dies. 

Mow  different  manhood  !     Then  does  Thought's 

control 
Sink  every  pang  still  deeper  in  the  soul ; 
Then  keen  Affliction's  sad  imceasing  smart 
Becomes  a  painful  resident  in  the  heart  ; 
And  Care,  whom  not  the  gayest  can  outbrave, 
Fursues  its  feeble  victim  to  the  grave. 
Then,  as  each  long-known  friend  is  sunnnoned  hence, 
We  feel  a  void  no  joy  can  recompense. 
And  as  we  weep  o'er  every  new-made  tomb. 
Wish  that  ourselves  the  next  may  meet  our  doom. 

Yes,  Childhood,  thee  no  rankling  woes  pursue, 
No  forms  of  future  ills  salute  thy  view, 
No  pangs  repentant  bid  thee  wake  to  weep. 
But  halcyon  Peace  protects  thy  downy  sleep, 
And  sanguine  Hope,  tlirough  every  storm  of  life. 
Shoots  her  bright  beams,  and  calms  the  internal 

strife. 
Yet  e'en  round  childhood's  heart,  a  thoughtless 
Affection's  little  thread  will  ever  twine ;     [shrine. 
And  though  but  frail  may  seem  each  tender  tie. 
The  soul  foi-egoes  them  but  with  many  a  sigh. 
Thus,  when  the  long-expected  moment  came, 
When  forced  to  leave  the  gentle-hearted  dame, 
Reluctant  throbbings  rose  within  my  breast. 
And  a  still  tear  my  silent  grief  expressed. 
When  to  the  public  school  compelled  to  go, 
What  novel  scenes  did  on  my  senses  flow  ! 
There  in  each  breast  each  active  power  dilates, 
Which  broils  whole  nations,  and  convulses  states; 
There  reigns  by  turns  alternate,  love  and  hate, 
Ambition  burns,  and  factious  rebels  prate ; 
And  in  a  smaller  range,  a  smaller  sphere, 
The  dark  deformities  of  man  appear. 
Yet  there  the  gentler  virtues  kindred  claim. 
There  Friends'iip  lights  her  pure  untauited  flame. 


There  mild  Benevolence  delights  to  dwell, 
And  sweet  Contentment  rests  without  her  cell ; 
And  there,  mid  many  a  stormy  soul,  we  find 
The  good  of  heart,  the  intelligent  of  miud. 

'Twas  there,  oh  George,  with  thee  I  learn'd  tojoiu 
In  Friendship's  bands — in  amity  divine. 
Oh,  mournful  thought! — Where  is  thy  spirit  now 
As  here  I  sit  on  favourite  Logar's  brow. 
And  trace  below  each  well-remembered  glade, 
Where  arm-in-arm  erewhile  with  thee  I  strayed, 
Where  art  thou  laid — on  what  untrodden  shore, 
Where  naught  is  heard  save  ocean's  sullen  roar. 
Dost  thou  in  lowly  unlamented  state. 
At  last  repose  from  all  the  storms  of  fate  ? 
]\Iethinks  I  see  thee  struggling  with  the  wave. 
Without  one  aiding  hand  stretched  out  to  save ; 
See  thee  convulsed,  thy  looks  to  heaven  bend, 
And  send  thy  parting  sigh  unto  thy  friend ; 
Or  where  immeasurable  wilds  dismay. 
Forlorn  and  sad  thou  bend'st  thy  weary  way, 
While  sorrow  and  disease  with  anguish  rife 
Consume  apace  the  ebbing  springs  of  life. 
Again  I  see  his  door  against  thee  shut. 
The  unfeeling  native  turn  thee  from  his  hut ; 
I  see  thee  spent  with  toil  and  worn  with  grief, 
Sit  on  the  grass,  and  wish  the  longed  relief ; 
Then  lie  thee  down,  the  stormy  struggle  o'er. 
Think  on  thy  native  land — and  rise  iio  more  ! 

Oh  !  that  thou  couldst,  from  thine  august  abode, 
Survey  thy  friend  in  life's  dismayuig  road. 
That  thou  couldst  see  him  at  this  moment  here, 
Embalm  thy  memory  with  a  pious  tear. 
And  hover  o'er  him  as  he  gazes  round. 
Where  all  the  scenes  of  infant  joys  surround. 

Yes,  yes,  his  spirit's  near ! — The  whispering  breeze 

(.  (juveys  his  voice  sad  sighing  on  the  trees ; 

And  lo  !  his  form  transparent  I  perceive. 

Borne  on  the  grey  mist  of  the  sullen  eve  : 

He  hovers  near,  clad  in  the  night's  dim  robe, 

While  deathly  silence  reigns  upon  the  globe. 

Yet  ah  !  whence  comes  this  visionary  scene  ? 

'Tis  Fancy's  wild  aerial  dream,  I  ween  ; 

By  her  inspired,  when  reason  takes  its  flight, 

What  fond  illusions  beam  upon  the  sight! 

She  waves  her  hand,  and  lo  !  what  forms  appear ! 

What  magic  sounds  salute  the  wondering  ear ! 

Once  more  o'er  distant  regions  do  we  tread. 

And  the  cold  gi-ave  yields  up  its  cherished  dead ; 

While  present  sorrow's  banished  far  away. 

Unclouded  azure  gilds  the  placid  day. 

Or  in  the  future's  cloud-encircled  face. 

Fair  scenes  of  bliss  to  come  we  fondly  ti'ace. 

And  draw  minutely  every  little  wile 

Which  shall  the  feathery  hours  of  time  beguile 

So  when  forlorn  and  lonesome,  at  her  gate. 
The  Royal  Mary  sohtary  sate. 
And  viewed  the  moonbeam  ti'embling  on  the  wave, 
And  heard  the  hollow  surge  her  prison  lave. 
Towards  France's  distiint  coast  she  bent  her  sight, 
For  there  her  soul  had  winged  its  longing  flight ; 
Tliere  did  she  form  full  many  a  scheme  of  joy, 
Visions  of  bliss  unclouded  with  alloy,        [beamed, 
Which    bright   through    Hope's   deceitful    optica 
And  all  became  the  surety  which  it  seemed ; 
She  wept,  yet  felt,  while  all  within  was  calm, 
In  every  tear  a  melancholy  charm. 
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To  yonder  hill,  whose  sides  deformed  and  steep, 
Just  yield  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the  sheep, 
With' thee,  my  friend,  I  oftentimes  have  sped. 
To  see  the  smi  rise  from  his  healthy  bed ; 
To  watch  the  aspect  of  the  summer  morn. 
Smiling  upon  the  golden  fields  of  corn, 
And  taste  delighted  of  superior  joys, 
Beheld  through  SvTnpathy's  enchanted  eyes : 
With  silent  admiration  oft  we  viewed 
The  myriad  hues  o'er  heaven's  blue  concave  strewed ; 
The  fleecy  clouds,  of  every  tint  and  shade. 
Round  which  the  silvery  sunbeam  glancing  played. 
And  the  round  orb  itself,  in  azure  throne. 
Just  peeping  o'er  the  blue  hill's  ridgy  zone  ; 
We  marked  delighted,  how  with  aspect  gay. 
Reviving  Nature  hailed  returning  day  ;       [heads. 
Marked  how   the  flowerets  reared  their  drooping 
And  the  wild  lambkins  bounded  o'er  the  meads, 
While  from  each  tree,  in  tones  of  sweet  delight. 
The  birds  sung  peeans  to  the  source  of  light : 
Oft  have  we  watched  the  speckled  lark  arise, 
Leave  his  gi-ass  bed,  and  soar  to  kindred  sides. 
And  rise,  and  rise,  till  the  pained  sight  no  more 
Could  trace  him  in  his  high  aerial  tour ; 
Though  on  the  ear,  at  intervals,  his  song 
Came  wafted  slow  the  wavy  breeze  along ; 
And  we  have  thought  how  happy  were  out  lot, 
Bless'd  with  some  sweet,  some  solitary  cot. 
Where,  from  the  ])eep  of  day,  till  russet  eve 
Began  in  every  dell  her  forms  to  weave. 
We  might  pursue  our  sports  from  day  to  day. 
And  in  each  other's  arms  wear  life  away. 

At  sultry  noon  too,  when  our  toils  were  done. 
We  to  tiie  gloomy  glen  were  wont  to  run : 
There  on  the  turf  we  lay,  while  at  our  feet 
The  cooling  rivulet  rippled  softly  sweet ; 
And  mused  on  holy  theme,  and  ancient  lore. 
Of  deeds,  and  days,  and  heroes  now  no  more  ; 
Heard,  as  his  solemn  harp  Isaiah  swept, 
S^ung  woe  unto  the  wicked  land — and  wept ; 
Or,  fancy-led,  saw  Jeremiah  mourn 
In  solemn  sorrow  o'er  Judea's  urn. 
Then  to  another  shore  perhaps  would  rove, 
With  Plato  talk  in  his  Ilyssian  grove  ; 
Or,  wandering  where  the  Thespian  palace  rose, 
Weep  once  again  o'er  fair  Jocasta's  woes. 
Sweet  then  to  us  was  that  romantic  band. 
The  ancient  legends  of  our  native  land — 
Chivalric  Britomart,  and  Una  fair. 
And  courteous  Constance,  doomed  to  dark  despair. 
By  turns  our  thoughts  engaged  ;  and  oft  we  talked 
Of  times  when  monarch  Superstition  stalked. 
And  when  the  blood-fraught  galliots  of  Rome 
Brought  the  grand  Druid  fabric  to  its  doom  : 
While,  where  the  wood-hung  Menai's  waters  flow, 
The  hoary  hai'pers  poured  the  strain  of  woe. 

While  thus  employed,  to  us  how  sad  the  bell 
Which  summoned  us  to  school !  'Twas  Fancy's  knell, 
\nd,  sadly  sounding  on  the  sullen  ear. 
It  spoke  of  study  pale  and  chilling  fear. 
Yet  even  then,  (for  oh  !  what  chains  can  bind, 
What  powers  control,  the  energies  of  mind  '.) 
K'en  then  we  soared  to  many  a  height  sublime, 
.\nd  many  a  day-dream  charmed  the  lazy  time. 

At  evening  too,  how  ])leasing  was  our  walk, 
I'ndeared  by  Friendship's  unrcstraini-d  talk, 
^Vhen  to  the  ui)land  heights  we  bent  our  way, 
To  view  the  last  beam  of  departing  day  ; 


How  calm  was  all  around! — No  playful  breeze 
Sighed  'mid  the  wavy  foliage  of  the  trees. 
But  all  was  still,  save  when,  with  drowsy  song, 
The  grey-fly  woimd  his  sullen  horn  along ; 
And  save  when  heard,  in  soft  yet  merry  glee. 
The  distant  church-bell's  mellow  hannony ; 
The  silver  mirror  of  the  lucid  brook. 
That  'mid  the  tufted  broom  its  still  course  took; 
The  rugged  arch,  that  clasped  its  silent  tides. 
With  moss  and  rank  weeds  hanging  down  its  sides  ; 
The  craggy  rock,  that  jutted  on  the  sight ; 
The  shrieking  bat,  that  took  its  heavy  flight ; 
All,  all  was  pregnant  with  divine  delight. 
We  loved  to  watch  the  swallow  swimming  high, 
In  the  bright  azure  of  the  vaulted  sky ; 
Or  gaze  upon  the  clouds,  whose  coloured  pride 
Was  scattered  thinly  o'er  the  welkin  wide, 
And  tinged  with  such  variety  of  shade. 
To  the  charmed  soul  sublimest  thoughts  conveyed. 
In  these  what  forms  romantic  did  we  trace, 
While  Fancy  led  us  o'er  the  realms  of  space  ! 
Now  we  espied  the  Thunderer  in  his  car. 
Leading  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war, 
Then  stately  towers  descried,  sublimely  high. 
In  Gothic  grandeur  frowning  on  the  sky — 
Or  saw,  wide  stretching  o'er  the  azure  height, 
A  ridge  of  glaciers  in  mural  white. 
Hugely  terrific.     But  those  times  are  o'er. 
And  the  fond  scene  can  charm  mine  eyes  no  more ; 
For  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am  left  below- 
Alone  to  struggle  through  this  world  of  woe. 

The  scene  is  o'er : — Still  seasons  onward  roll, 

And  each  i-evolve  conducts  me  towards  the  goal ; 

Yet  all  is  blank,  without  one  soft  relief, 

One  endless  continuity  of  grief ; 

And  the  tired  soul,  now  led  to  thoughts  subliniP. 

Looks  but  for  rest  beyond  the  bounds  of  time. 

Toil  on,  toil  on,  ye  busy  crowds,  that  pant 

For  hoards  of  wealth  which  ye  will  never  want : 

And,  lost  to  all  but  gain,  with  ease  resign 

The  calms  of  peace  and  happiness  divine  ! 

Far  other  cares  be  mine — ]\Ien  little  crave 

In  this  short  journey  to  the  silent  grave  : 

And  the  poor  peasant,  bless'd  with  peace  and  healthy 

I  envy  more  than  Croesus  with  his  wealth. 

Yet  grieve  not  I,  that  Fate  did  not  decree 

Paternal  acres  to  await  on  me  ; 

She  gave  me  more — she  placed  within  my  bicast 

A  heart  with  little  pleased,  with  little  blest : 

I  look  around  me,  where  on  every  side 

Extensive  manors  spread  in  wealthy  pride ; 

And  could  my  sight  be  borne  to  either  zone, 

I  should  not  find  one  foot  of  land  my  own. 

But  whither  do  I  wander?— Shall  the  Muse, 

For  golden  baits,  her  simple  theme  refuse  ? 

Oh,  no  ;  but  while  the  weary  spirit  greets 

The  fading  scenes  of  childhood's  far-gone  sweets, 

It  catches  all  the  infant's  wandering  tongue. 

And  prattles  on  its  desultory  song. 

That  song  must  close — the  gloomy  mists  of  night 

Obscure  the  pale  stare'  visionary  light. 

And  ebon  darkness,  clad  in  vapoury  wet. 

Steals  on  the  welkin  in  primeval  jet. 

The  song  must  close. — Once  more  my  advei-se  lot. 
Leads  me  reluctant  from  this  cherished  spot, 
Again  compels  to  plunge  in  busy  life. 
And  brave  the  hurtful  turbulence  of  strife. 
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J»ceii«s  of  my  youth,  ere  my  unwilling  feet 

Are  turned  for  ever  from  this  loved  retreat, 

Lire  on  these  fields,  witii  plenty  covered  o'er, 

My  eyes  are  closed  to  ope  on  them  no  more. 

Let  me  ejaculate,  to  feeling  due, 

Uue  long,  one  last  afi'ectionate  adieu. 

Grant  that,  if  ever  Providence  should  please, 

To  give  me  an  old  age  of  peace  and  ease. 

Grant  that,  in  these  sequestered  shades,  my  days 

May  wear  away  in  gradual  decays  ; 

And  oh !  ye  spirits,  who  unbodied  play. 

Unseen  upon  the  pinions  of  the  day. 

Kind  genii  of  my  uati\e  fields  benign. 

Who  were         ..... 


THE  CHRISTIAD:  A  Divi.ne  Poem. 

BOOK    I. 

I. 

1  SING  the  Cross  ! — Ye  wliite-robed  angel  choirs, 
Who  know  the  chords  of  harmony  to  sweep, 
Ye  who  o'er  holy  David's  varying  wires 
Were  wont,  of  old,  your  hovering  watch  to  keep, 
Oh,  now  descend  !  and  with  your  harpings  deep, 
Pouring  sublime  the  full  symphonious  stream 
Of  nmsie,  such  as  soothes  the  saint's  last  sleep, 
Awake  my  slumbering  spirit  from  its  dream. 

And  teach  me  how  to  exalt  the  high  mysterious 
theme. 

n.  [state, 

Mourn  !  Salem,  mourn  !  low  lies  thine  humbled 
Thy  glittering  fanes  are  levelled  with  the  ground! 
Fallen  is  thy  pride ! — Thy  halls  are  desolate  ! 
Where  erst  was  heard  the  timbrel's  sprightly 

sound. 
And  frolic  pleasures  tripped  the  nightly  round, 
■f  here  breeds  the  wild  fox  lonely  ;  and  aghast 
Stands  the  mute  pilgrim  at  the  void  profound, 
Unbroke  by  noise,  save  when  the  hurrying  blast 

Sighs,  like  a  spirit,  deep  along  the  cheerless  waste. 
III. 
It  is  for  this,  proud  Solyma  !  thy  towers 
Lie  crumbling  in  the  dust ;  for  this  forlorn 
Thy  genius  wails  along  thy  desert  bowers, 
While  stern  Destructioii  laughs,  as  jf  in  scorn, 
That  thou  didst  dare  insult  God's  eldest  born  ; 
And  with  most  bitter  persecuting  ire 
Pursued  his  footsteps  till  the  last  day  dawn 
Rose  on  his  fortunes ;  and  thou  saw'st  the  fire 

I'hat  came  to  light  the  world,  in  one  great  flash 
expii'e. 

IV. 

Oh  !  for  a  pencil  dipped  in  living  light, 
To  pamt  the  agonies  that  Jesus  bore ! 
Oh  !  for  the  long-lost  harp  of  Jesse's  might. 
To  hymn  the  Saviour's  praise  from  shore  to  shore; 
While  seraph  hosts  the  lofty  ptean  pour. 
And  Heaven  enraptured  lists  the  loud  acclaim ! 
May  a  frad  mortal  dare  the  theme  explore  J 
May  he  to  human  ears  his  weak-  song  frame  I 
Oh  !  may  he  dare  to  sing  Messiah's  glorious  name  ? 

V. 

Spii'its  of  pity  !  mild  crusaders,  come  ! 
Buoyant  on  clouds  around  your  minstrel  float. 
And  give  him  eloquence  who  else  were  dumb. 
And  raise  to  feeling  and  to  fire  his  note  ! 
And  thou,  Urania !  who  dost  still  devote 
Thy  nights  and  days  to  God's  eternal  slirme, 
W^hose  mild  eyes  'lumined  wliat  Isaiah  wi-ote. 


Throw  o'er  thy  bard  that  solemn  stole  of  thine, 
And  clothe  him  for  the  fight  with  euer;ii'  divine. 

VI. 

When  from  the  temple's  lofty  summit  prone, 
Satan  o'ercome,  fell  down  ;  and  throned  there, 
The  Son  of  God  confessed,  in  splendour-  shone ; 
Swift  as  the  glancing  sunbeam  cuts  the  air, 
jlad  with  defeat,  and  yelling  his  despau-. 

Fled  the  stern  king  of  Hell— and  with  the  glare 

Of  glidmg  meteors,  ominous  and  red,         [head. 

Shot  'thwart  the  clouds  tliat  gathered  round  his 

Vil. 

Right  o'er  the  Euxine,  and  that  gulf  which  late 
The  rude  Massagetai  adored,  he  bent  [state, 
His  northering  course,  while  round,  in  dusky 
The  assembling  hends  theLi'  sunnnoned  tx-oops 

augment ; 
Clothed  hi  dark  mists,  upon  their  way  they  went, 
While,  as  they  passed  to  regions  more  severe, 
The  Lapland  sorcerer  swelled  with  loud  lament 
The  solitary  gale,  and,  filled  with  fear. 
The  howluig  dogs  bespoke  unholy  spii'its  near. 

VIII. 

Where  the  North  Pole,  in  moody  solitude. 
Spreads  her  huge  tracts  and  frozen  wastes  around, 
There  ice-rocks  piled  aloft,  in  order  rude, 
Form  a  gigantic  hall,  where  never  sound 
Startled  dull  Silence'  ear,  save  when  profound 
The  smoke  frost  muttered :  tliere  drear  Cold  for  aye 
Thrones  him  ;  and,  tix'd  on  his  primeval  momid, 
Ruin,  the  giant,  sits  ;  while  stern  Dismay  [way. 
Stalks  like  some  woe-struck  man  along  the  desert 

IX. 

In  that  drear  spot,  grim  Desolation's  lair, 
No  sweet  remain  of  life  eneheers  the  sight ; 
The  dancing  heart's  blood  in  an  instant  there 
Would  freeze  to  marble.  Aiiugling  day  and  night 
(Sweet  interchange,  which  makes  our  labours 

light,) 

Are  there  unknown  ;  while  in  the  summer  skies 

The  sun  i"olls  ceaseless  round  his  heavenly  height, 

Nor  ever  sets  tUl  from  the  scene  he  flies,   [rise. 

And  leaves  the  long  bleak  night  of  half  the  year  to 

X. 

'Twas  there,  yet  shuddering  from  the  burning 
Satan  had  hx'd  their  next  consistory,         [lake, 
When  parting  last  he  fondly  hoped  to  shake   . 
Messiah's  constancy  ;  and  thus  to  free 
The  powers  of  darkness  from  the  dread  decree 
Of  bondage  brought  by  him,  and  cii'cumvent 
The  unerring  ways  of  him  whose  eye  can  see 
The  womb  of  Time,  and,  in  its  embryo  pent, 
Discern  the  colours  clear  of  every  dark  event. 

XI. 

Here  the  stern  monarch  stayed  his  rapid  flight, 
And  his  thick  liosts,  as  with  a  jetty  pall. 
Ho  vering,  obscured  the  north  stars  peaceful  light, 
Waiting  on  wing  tlieir  haughty  chieftain's  call. 
He,  meanwhile,  downward,  with  a  sullen  fall, 
Dropped  on  the  echoing  ice.     Instant  the  sound 
Of  their  broad  vans  was  hushed,  and  o'er  the  hall, 
Vast  and  obscure,  the  gloomy  cohorts  bound, 
Till,  wedged  in  ranks,  the  seat  of  Satan  they  sur- 
round. 

XII. 

High  ou  a  solium  of  the  soUd  wave. 

Pranked  with  rude  shapes  by  the  fantastic  fro9t, 
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He  stood  in  silence  :  now  keen  thouglits  engrave 
Dark  figures  on  his  front  ;  and,  tempest-toss'd, 
He  fears  to  say  that  every  hope  is  lost. 
Meanwhile  the  multitude  as  death  are  mute : 
So,  ere  the  tempest  on  Malacca's  coast, 
Sweet  Quiet,  gently  touching  her  soft  lute. 
Sings  to  the  whispering  waves  the  prelude  to  dispute. 

XIII. 

At  length  collected,  o'er  the  dark  divan 
The  archfiend  glanced,  as  by  the  Boreal  blaze 
Their  downcast  brows  were  seen,  and  thus  began 
His  fierce  harangue  :  "  Spirits  !  our  better  days 
Are  now  elapsed  ;  Moloch  and  Belial's  praise 
Shall  sound  no  more  in  groves  by  nijTiads  trod. 
Lo,  the   light  breaks! — The  astonished  nations 
For  us  is  lifted  high  the  avenging  rod !      [gaze  ! 
I'or,  spirits,  this  is  he — this  is  the  Son  of  God  ! 

XIV. 

"What,  then  !  shall  Satan's  spirit  crouch  to  fear  ? 
Shall  he  who  shook  the  pillars  of  God's  reign 
Drop  from  his  unnerved  arm  the  hostile  spear  1 
Madness  !^The  very  thought  would  make  me  fain 
To  tear  the  spanglets  from  yon  gaudy  plain. 
And  hurl  them  at  their  Maker  !     Fix'd  as  fate 
I  amhisfoe  ! — Yea,  though  his  pride  should  deign 
To  soothe  mine  ire  with  lialt'  his  regal  state, 
Still  would  I  burn  with  fix'd,  unalterable  hate. 

XV. 

"  Now  hear  the  issue  of  my  curst  emprize, 
When  from  our  last  sad  synod  I  took  flight. 
Buoyed  with  false  hopes,  in  some  deep-laid  dis- 
guise, 
To  tempt  this  vaunted  Holy  One  to  write 
rtis  own  self-condemnation  :  in  the  plight 
Of  aged  man  in  the  lone  wilderness, 
Gathering  a  few  stray  sticks,  I  met  his  sight ; 
And,  leaning  on  my  staff,  seemed  much  to  guess 
Wiiat   cause   could   mortal  bring  to  that  forlorn 


"  Then  thus  in  homely  guise  I  featly  framed 
My  lowly  speech  :  '  Good  sir,  what  leads  this  way 
Your  wandering  steps  ? — Must   hapless  chance 

be  blamed 
That  you  so  far  from  haunt  of  mortals  stray  ? 
Here  have  I  dwelt  for  many  a  lingering  day. 
Nor  trace  of  man  have  seen  :  but  how  !  methought 
Thou  wert  the  youth  on  whom  God's  holy  ray 
I  saw  descend  in  Jordan,  when  John  taught 
That  he  to  fallen  man  the  saving  promise  brought  ?' 

XVII. 

" '  I  am  that  man,'  said  Jesus, '  I  am  He  ! 
But  truce  to  questions — canst  thou  point  my  feet 
To  some  low  hut,  if  haply  such  there  be 
In  this  wild  labyrinth,  whore  I  may  meet 
With  homely  greeting,  and  may  sit  and  eat? 
For  forty  days  I  have  tarried  fasting  here. 
Hid  in  the  dark  glens  of  this  lone  retreat. 
And  now  1  liungur  ;  and  my  fainting  ear 
Li.ugs  much  to  greet  the  sound  of  fountains  gush- 
ing near.' 

XVIII. 

"  Then  thus  I  answered  wily :  '  If  indeed. 
Son  of  our  God  thou  beest,  what  need  to  seek 
For  food  from  men  ? — Lo !  on  thest  flintstnncsfeed. 
Bid  them  be  bread!      Open  thy  lips  and  speak. 
And  living  rills  from  yon  parched  rock  will  break.' 


Instant  as  I  had  spoke,  his  piercing  eye 
Fix'd  on  my  face  ;  the  blood  foi-sook  my  cheek,  , 
I  could  not  bear  his  gaze  ;  my  mask  slipped  by ; 
I  would  have  shunned  his  look,  but  had  not  power 
to  fly. 

XIX. 

"  Then  he  rebuked  me  with  the  holy  word — 
Accursed  sounds  !  but  now  my  native  priii^' 
Returned,  and  by  no  foolish  qualm  deterred, 
I  bore  him  from  the  mountain's  woody  side. 
Up  to  the  summit,  where  extending  wide 
Kingdoms  and  cities,  palaces  and  fanes. 
Bright  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams  were  descried, 
And  in  gay  dance,  amid  luxuriant  plains. 
Tripped  to  the  jocund  reed  the  emasculated  swains. 

XX. 

" '  Behold,'  I  cried, '  these  glories !  scenes  divine ! 
Thou  whose  sad  prime  in  pining  want  decays ; 
And  these,  0  rapture  !  these  shall  all  be  thine. 
If  thou  wilt  give  to  me,  not  God,  the  praise. 
Hath  he  not  given  to  indigence  thy  days  ? 
Is  not  thy  portion  peril  here  and  pain  1 
Oh  !  leave  his  temples,  shun  his  wounding  ways  t 
Seize  the  tiara !  these  mean  weeds  disdain, 
Kneel,   kneel,  thou  man  of  woe,  and    peace   and 
splendour  gain.' 

XXI. 

" '  Is  it  not  written,'  sternly  he  replied,    [spaVe, 
'  Tempt  not  tlio  Lord  thy  God  ! '  Frowning  he 
And  instant  sounds,  as  of  the  ocean  tide, 
Rose,  and  the  whirlwind  from  its  prison  brake, 
And  caught  me  up  aloft,  till  in  one  flake, 
The  sidelong  volley  met  my  swift  career,  [quake 
And  smote  me  earthward. — Jove  himself  migiit 
At  such  a  fall  ;  my  sinews  cracked,  and  near 
Obscure  and  dizzy  sounds  seemed  ringmg  in  mine  ear. 

XXII. 

"  Senseless  and  stunned  I  lay  ;  till,  casting  round 
My  half  unconscious  gaze,  I  saw  the  foe 
Borne  on  a  car  of  roses  to  the  ground. 
By  volant  angels  ;  and  as  sailing  slow 
He  sunk,  the  hoary  battlement  below, 
While  on  the  tall  spire  slept  the  slant  sunbeam, 
Sweet  on  the  enamoured  zephjT  was  the  flow 
Of  heavenly  instruments.     Such  strains  oft  seem, 
On  starlit  hill,  to  sooth  the  Syrian  shepherd'sdream. 

xxirr. 
"  I  saw, blaspheming :  hate  renewed  my  strength: 
I  smote  the  ether  with  my  iron  wing, 
And  left  the  accursed  scene. — Arrived  at  lengfh 
In  these  drear  halls,  to  ye,  my  peers  !  I  bring 
The  tidings  of  defeat.     Hell's  haughty  king 
Thrice  vanquished,  baffled,  smitten  and  dismayed ! 

0  shame  !  is  this  the  hero  who  could  fling 
Defiance  at  his  Maker,  while  arrayed,    [played  ! 

High   o'er   the    walls  of  light  rebellion's  banners 

XXIV. 

"  Yet  shall  not  Heaven's  bland  minions  triumiih 

long  ; 
Hell  yet  shall  have  revenge.— 0  glorious  sight, 
Pro])lietic  visions  on  my  fancy  throng, 

1  see  wild  Agony's  lean  finger  write 

Sad  figures  on  his  forehead  !  Keenly  bright 
Revenge's  flambeau  burns  !     Now  in  his  eyes 
Stand  the  hot  tears — immantled  in  the  night, 
Lo  !  he  retires  to  mourn  !   I  hear  his  cries  ! 
He  faints — he  falls — and  lo  ! — 'tis  true. ye  pow^r*, 
he  dies." 
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Tims  spake  the  chioftain  ;  and  as  if  ho  viewed 
The  scene  he  pictiiriHi,  witii  his  loot  advanced 
And  chest  inflated,  motionless  he  stood, 
While  under  his  uplifted  shield  he  glanced, 
With  straining  eyeball  fixed,  like  one  entranced, 
On  viewless  air  :  thither  the  dark  platoon 
Gazed  wondering,  nothing  seen,  save  when  there 

danced 
The  northern  flash,  or  fiend  late  fled  from  noon. 
Darkened  the  disk  of  the  descending  moon. 


Silence  ci'ept  stilly  through  the  ranks  ;  tlie  breeze 
Spake  most  distinctly.      As  the  sailor  stands. 
When  all  the  midnight  gasping  from  the  seas 
Break  boding  sobs,  and  to  his  sight  expands 
High  on  the  shrouds  the  spirit  that  commands 
The  ocean-farer's  life  :  so  stiff",  so  sere 
Stood  each  dark  power ;    while  through   their 

numerous  bands 
Beat  not  one  heart  ;  and  mingling  hope  and  fear 
Now  told  them  all  was  lost,  now  bade  revenge  appear. 

xxvir. 
One  there  was  tliere,  whose  loud  defying  tongue 
Nor  hope  nor  fear  had  silenced,  but  the  swell 
Of  over-boiling  malice.     Utterance  long 
His  passion  mocked,  and  long  he  strove  to  tell 
J  lis  labouring  ire  ;  still  syllable  none  fell 
From  his  pale  quivei-ing  lip,  but  died  away 
Tor  very  fury  ;  from  each  hollow  cell 
Half  sprang  his  eves,  that  cast  a  flamy  rav 
And        .        .        :        .        .        . 

xxviri. 

"This  comes,"  at  length  burst  from  the  furious 

chief, 
"  This  comes  of  distant  counsels  !   Here  behold 
The  fruits  of  wily  cunning,  the  relief 
Which  coward  policy  would  fain  unfold 
To  soothe  the  powers  that  warred  with  Heaven  of 
O  wise,  O  potent,  O  sagacious  snare  !  [old  ! 

And  lo,  our  prince — the  mighty  and  the  bold, 
There  stands  he  spell-struck,  gaping  at  the  air, 
While  Heaven  subverts  his  reign,  and  plants  her 
standard  there." 


Here,  as  recovered,  Satan  fix'd  his  eye 
Full  on  the  speaker  ;  dark  it  was,  and  stern  ; 
He  wrajjped  his  black  vest  round  him  gloomily, 
And  stood  like  one  whom  weightiest  thoughts 

concern. 
Him  Moloch  marked,  and  strove  again  to  turn 
His  soul  to  rage.     "  Behold,  behold,"  he  cried, 
"The  lord  of  Hell,  who  bade  these  legions  spurn 
Almighty  rule — behold,  he  lays  aside         [fied." 
The  spear  of  jus.  revenge,  and  shrinks  by  man  de- 


Thus  ended  Moloch,  and  his  [burning]  tongue 
Hung  quivering,  as  if  [mad]  to  quench  its  heat 
In  slaughter.     So,  his  native  wilds  among, 
The  famished  tiger  pants,  when,  near  his  seat, 
Pressed  on  the  sands  hemai-ks  the  traveller's  feet. 
Instant  low  murmurs  rose,  and  many  a  sword 
Hadfromitsscabbard  sprung ;  but  toward  the  seat 
Of  the  archfiend  all  turned  with  one  accord, 
As  loud  he  thus  harangued  the  sanguinary  horde. 


"  Ye  powers  of  Hell,  I  am  no  coward ;  I  proved 
this  of  old.  Who  led  your  forces  against  the 
armies  of  .Jehovah  ? — Who  coped  with  Ithuriel 
and  the  thunders  of  the  Ahniglity  ? — Who,  wiien 
stuimcd  and  confused  ye  lay  on  the  burning  lake, 
who  first  awoke,  and  collected  your  scattered 
}>owers  ? — Lastly,  who  led  you  across  the  un- 
fathomable abyss  to  this  delightful  world,  and 
established  that  reign  here  which  now  totters  to 
its  base  ?  How,  therefore,  dares  yon  treacherous 
fiend  to  cast  a  stain  on  Satan's  bravery  ? — He,  who 
preys  only  on  the  defenceless,  who  sucks  the  blood 
of  infants,  and  delights  only  in  acts  of  ignoble 
cruelty  and  unequal  contention'.  Away  with  the 
Ijoaster  who  never  joins  in  action,  but,  like  a  cor- 
morant, hovers  over  the  field,  to  feed  upon  the 
wounded,  and  overwhelm  the  dying.  True  bravery 
is  as  remote  from  rashness  as  from  hesitation  :  let 
ns  counsel  coolly,  but  let  us  execute  our  counselled 
purposes  determinately.  In  power  we  have  learned, 
by  that  experiment  which  lost  us  Heaven,  that  we 
are  inferior  to  the  Thunder-bearer  :  in  subtlety — 
in  subtlety  alone,  we  are  his  equals.  Open  war  is 
impossible. 

"  Thus  we  shall  jiierce   our  Conqueror  through 

the  race 
Which  as  himself  he  loves  ;  thus,  if  we  fall. 
We  fall  not  with  the  anguish,  the  disgrace 
Of  falling  unrevenged.     The  stirring  call 
Of  vengeance  wTings  within  me  !     Warriors  all  ! 
The  word  is  vengeance,  and  the  spur  despair. 
Away  with  coward  wiles  !  Death's  coal-black  pal! 
Be  now  our  standard  !  Be  our  torch  the  glare 
Of  cities  fired  !  Ourfifes,theshrieks  thatfilltheair." 

Him  answering  rose  Jlecashpim,  who  of  old. 
Far  in  the  silence  of  Chaldea's  groves, 
Was  worshiped,  god  of  fire,  with  charms  untold, 
And  mystery.     His  wandering  spirit  roves, 
Now  vainly  searching  for  the  flame  it  loves 
And  sits  and  mourns  like  some  white-robed  sire, 
Where  stood   his   temple,  and  where  fragrant 

cloves 
And  cinnamon  upheapcd  the  sacred  pyre. 
And  nightly  magi  watched  the  everlasting  fire. 

He  waved  his  robe  of  flame,  he  crossed  his  breast, 
And,  sighing,  his  papjTus  scarf  surveyed, 
Wove  with  dark  characters  ;  then  thus  addressed 
The  troubled  council. 


Thus  far  have  I  pursued  my  solemn  theme 
With  self-rewarding  toil  ;  thus  far  have  sung 
Of  godlike  deeds,  far  loftier  than  beseem 
The  l\Te  which  I  in  early  days  have  strung  ; 
And  now  my  spirits  faint,  and  I  Jiave  hung 
The  shell  tliat  solaced  me  in  saddest  hour 
On  the  dark  c^-press  ;and  the  strings  which  rung 
With  Jesu's  praise,  their  harpings  now  are  o'er, 
Or,  when  the  breeze  comes  by,  moan,  and  are  heard 
no  more. 

And  must  the  harp  of  Judah  sleep  agai-n  ! 
Shall  I  no  more  reanimate  the  lay  ! 
Oh,  thou  who  visitest  the  sons  ot  men 
Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pray, 
One  little  space  prolong  my  mournful  day, 
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One  little  lapse  suspend  thy  last  decree  ! 
I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way. 
And  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  thee 
tire   I  with  death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I 
am  free 


TO  THE  WIND  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Not  unfamiliar  to  mine  ear. 
Blasts  of  the  night,  ye  howl  as  now 

My  shuddering  casement  loud 

With  fitful  force  ye  beat. 

Mine  ear  has  dwelt  in  silent  awe, 
The  howlmg  sweep,  the  sudden  rush  ; 
And  when  the  passhig  gale 
Poured  deep  the  hollow  dirge. 


VERSES. 

When  pride  and  envy,  and  tlie  scorn 

Of  wealth,  my  heart  with  gall  imbued, 
1  tiiought  how  pleasant  were  the  morn 

Of  silence,  in  the  solitude  ; 
To  hear  the  forest  bee  on  wing, 
(h*  by  the  stream  or  woodland  spring 
l^o  lie  and  muse  alone — alone, 
While  the  tinkhng  waters  moan, 
Or  such  wild  sounds  arise,  as  say, 
Man  and  noise  are  far  away. 

Now,  surely,  thought  I,  there's  enow 

To  fill  life's  dusty  way ; 
And  who  will  miss  a  poet's  feet, 

Or  wonder  where  he  stray  ?  , 

So  to  the  woods  and  wastes  I'll  go. 

And  I  will  build  an  osier  bower  ; 
And  sweetly  there  to  me  shall  flow 

The  meditative  hour. 

And  when  the  Autumn's  withering  hand 
Shall  strow  with  leaves  the  sylvan  land, 
I'll  to  the  forest  caverns  hie  : 
And  in  the  dark  and  stormy  nights 
I'll  listen  to  the  shrieking  sprites, 
Who  in  the  wintry  wolds  and  floods, 
Keep  jubilee,  and  shred  the  woods  ; 
Or,  as  it  drifted  sf)ft  and  slow, 
Hurl  in  ten  thousand  shapes  the  snow. 


TO  THE  MOON. 

Mli.D  orb,  who  floatest  tlirough  the  realm  of  night, 

A  patliless  wanderer  o'er  the  lonely  wild; 
Welcome  to  me  thy  soft  and  pensive  light, 

Which  oft  in  childhood  my  lone  thoughts  beguiled ; 
Now  doulily  dear  as  o'er  my  silent  seat. 
Nocturnal  study's  still  retreat. 
It  casts  a  mournful  melancholy  gleam, 
And  through  my  lofty  casement  weaves, 
Dim  through  the  vine's  encircling  leaves, 
An  intermingled  beam. 


These  feverish  dews  that  on  my  temples  hang, 

This  quivering  lip,  these  eyes  of  dying  flame  ; 
These,  the  dread  signs  of  many  a  secret  pang. 

These  are  the  meed  of  him  who  pants  for  lame  1 
Pale  Moon,from  thoughts  like  these  divert  my  soul; 

Lowly  I  kneel  before  thy  shrine  on  high  ; 
My  lamp  expires  ;  beneath  thy  mild  control. 

These  restless  dreams  are  ever  wont  to  fl\ . 

Come,  kindred  mourner,  in  my  breast 
Soothe  these  discordant  tones  to  rest, 

And  breathe  the  soul  of  peace  ; 
Mild  visitor,  I  feel  thee  here, 
It  is  not  pain  tliat  brings  this  tear, 

For  thou  hast  bid  it  cease. 

Oh,  many  a  year  has  passed  away 
Since  I,  beneath  thy  fairy  ray 
Attuned  my  infant  reed  : 
When  wilt  thou.  Time,  those  days  restore, 
Those  haj)py  moments  now  no  more 

When  on  the  lake's  damp  marge  I  lay. 

And  marked  the  northern  meteor's  dance, 
Bland  Hope  and  Fancy,  ye  were  there 
To  inspirate  my  trance. 

Twin  sistex'S,  faintly  now  ye  deign 
Your  magic  sweets  on  me  to  shed, 
In  vain  your  powers  are  now  essayed 
To  chase  superior  pain. 

And  art  thou  fled,  thou  welcome  orb  i 

So  swiftly  jileasui-e  flies  ; 
So  to  mankind,  in  darkness  lost, 

The  beam  of  ardour  dies. 
Wan  Moon,  thy  nightly  task  is  done, 
And  now,  encurtained  in  the  main. 

Thou  sinkest  mto  rest  ; 
But  I,  in  vain,  on  thorny  bed 

Shall  woo  the  god  of  soft  repose 


Loud  rage  the  winds  without ;  the  wintry  cloud 
O'er  the  cold  north  star  casts  her  flitting  shroud  ; 
And  silence,  pausing  in  some  snow^clad  dale. 
Starts  as  she  hears,  by  fits,  the  shrieking  gale  ; 
Where  now,  shut  out  from  every  still  retreat, 
Her  pine-clad  summit,  and  her  woodland  seat, 
Shall  Meditation,  in  her  saddest  mood, 
Retire  o'er  all  her  pensive  stores  to  brood  ? 
Shivering  and  blue  the  peasant  eyes  askance 
The  drifted  fleeces  that  around  liim  dance, 
And  hurries  on  his  half-averted  form, 
Stemming  the  fury  of  the  sidelong  storm. 
Him  soon  shall  greet  his  snow-to))pe(l  [cotoftliatch,] 
Soon  shall  his  'nunibetl  hand  tremble  on  the  latch, 
Soon  fi'om  his  chimney's  nook  the  cheerful  flame 
Diff'use  a  genial  warmth  throughout  his  frame  ; 
Round  the  light  fire,  while  roare  the  north-wind 

loud. 
What  merry  grou]JS  of  vacant  faces  crowd  ; 
These  hail  his  coming — these  his  meal  prepare. 
And  boast  in  all  that  cot  no  lurking  care. 
What  though  the  social  circle  be  denied, 
E'en  Sadness  brightens  at  her  own  fireside, 
Loves,  with  fixed  eye,  to  watch  the  fluttering  blaze, 
While  nmsing  Memory  dwells  on  former  days  ; 
Or  Hope,  blest  spirit !  smiles  ;  and,  still  forgiveOj 
Forgets  the  pa£S[Kirt  while  she  points  to  Heavea. 
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Then  heap  the  fire,  shut  out  the  biting  air  ; 
And  from  its  station  wlieel  the  easy  chair  : 
Thus  fenced  and  warm,  in  silent  tit,  'tis  sweet 
To  hear  without  the  Utter  tempest  beat, 
All,  all  alone — to  sit,  and  muse,  and  sigh, 
The  pensive  tenant  of  obscurity. 


Oh,  thou  most  fatal  of  Pandora's  train, 

Consumption  !  silent  cheater  of  the  eye  ; 
Thou  com'st  not  robed  in  agonizing  pain, 

Nor  mark 'st  thy  course  with  Death's  delusive  dye. 

But  silent  and  unnoticed  thou  dost  lie  ; 
O'er  life's  soft  sj)rings  thy  venom  dost  diffuse, 

And,  while  thou  giv'st  new  lustre  to  the  eye, 
While  o'er  the  cheek  are  spread  health's  ruddy 

hues. 
E'en  then  life's  little  rest  thy  cruel  power  subdues. 
Oft  I  've  beheld  thee,  in  the  glow  of  youth, 

Hid'neath  the  blushing  roses  which  there  bloomed. 
And  dropped  a  tear,  for  then  thy  cankering  tooth 

I  knew  would  never  stay,  till,  all  consumed, 

lu  the  cold  vault  of  Death  he  there  entombed. 
But  oh,  what  sorrow  did  I  feel,  as  swift, 

Insidious  ravager !  I  saw  thee  fly 
'i'hrough  fair  Lucina's  breast  of  whitest  snow, 

Preparing  swift  her  passage  to  the  sky. 
Though  still  intelligence  beamed  in  the  glance, 

The  liquid  lustre  of  her  fine  blue  eye  ; 
\'et  soon  did  languid  listlessness  advance, 
,\nd  soon  she  calmly  sunk  in  death's  repugnant 

trance. 
L'en  when  her  end  was  swiftly  drawing  near, 

And  dissolution  hovered  o'er  her  head  ; 
t'.'en  then  so  beauteous  did  her  form  appear, 

Tliat  none  who  saw  her  but  admiring  said, 

"  Sure  so  much  beauty  never  could  be  dead." 
Vet  the  dark  lash  of  her  expressive  eye, 
Dent  lowly  down  upon  the  languid 


CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

1804. 

YjiX  once  more,  and  once  more,  awake,  my  harp. 

From  silence  and  neglect ! — One  lofty  strain. 

Lofty,  yet  wilder  than  the  winds  of  heaven, 

And  speaking  mysteries  more  than  words  can  tell, 

I  ask  of  thee  ;  for  I,  with  hynmings  high. 

Would  join  the  dirge  of  the  departing  year. 

Yet  with  no  wintry  gai-land  from  the  woods. 

Wrought  of  the  leafless  branch,  or  ivy  sere. 

Wreathe  I  thy  tresses,  dark  December,  now  ! 

Me  higher  quarrel  calls,  with  loudest  song. 

And  fearful  joy,  to  celebrate  the  day 

Of  the  Redeemer.     Near  two  thousand  suns 

Have  set  their  seals  upon  the  rolling  lapse 

Of  generations,  since  the  dayspring  first 

Beamed  from  on  high  ! — Now  to  the  mighty  mass 

Of  that  increasing  aggregate  we  add 

One  unit  more.     Space,  in  comparison. 

How  small,  yet  marked  with  how  nmch  misery — 

Wars,  famines,  and  the  fury  Pestilence 

Over  the  nations  hanging  her  dread  scourge  ; 

The  oppressed,  too,  in  silent  bitterness 

Weeping  their  sufferance  ;  and  the  arm  of  Wrong 


Forcing  tlie  scanty  portion  from  the  weak, 
And  steeping  the  lone  widow's  couch  with  tears. 

So  lias  the  yeai"  been  charactered  with  woe 

In  Christian  land,  and  marked  with  wrongs  and 

ci-iraes : 
Yet  'twas  not  thus  he  taught — not  thus  lie  lived. 
Whose  birth  we  this  day  celebrate  with  prayer 
And  much  thanksgiving. — He,  a  man  of  woes. 
Went  on  the  way  appointed — path,  though  rude, 
Yet  borne  with  patience  still,     lie  came  to  cheer 
The  broken-hearted,  to  raise  up  the  sick. 
And  on  the  wandering  and  benighted  mind 
To  pour  the  light  of  truth.— O,  task  divine  ! 
O,  more  than  angel  teacher  !     He  had  words 
To  soothe  the  barking  waves,  and  hush  the  winds  ; 
And  when  the  soul  was  tossed  in  troubled  seas, 
Wrapped  in  thick  darkness  and  the  howling  storm, 
He,  pointing  to  the  Star  of  Peace  on  high. 
Armed  it  with  fortitude,  and  bade  it  smile 
At  the  surrounding  wreck. 
When  with  deep  agony  liis  heart  was  racked. 
Not  for  himself  the  teardrop  dewed  his  cheek  ; 
For  them  he  wept,  for  them  to  Heaven  he  prayed 
His  persecutors — "  Father,  pardon  them. 
They  know  not  what  they  do." 

Angels  of  Heaven, 
Ye  who  beheld  him  fainting  on  the  cross. 
And  did  him  homage,  say,  may  mortal  join 
The  hallelujahs  of  the  risen  God  ? 
Will  the  faint  voice  and  grovelling  song  be  heard 
Amid  the  seraphim  in  light  divine  ? 
Yes,  he  will  deign,  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  dejgfl, 
For  mercy,  to  accept  the  hymn  of  faith. 
Low  though  it  be,  and  humble.     Loj-d  of  life, 
The  Christ,  the  Comforter,  thine  advent  now 
Fills  my  uprising  soul  !     I  mount,  1  fly 
Far  o'er  the  skies,  beyond  the  rolling  orbs  ; 
The  bonds  of  flesh  dissolve,  and  earth  recedes  } 
And  care,  and  pain,  and  sorrow  are  no  more. 


NELSON  I  :\10RS, 

Y^ET  once  again,  my  harp,  yet  once  again — 

One  ditty  more,  and  on  the  mountain  ash 

I  will  again  susi)end  thee.     I  liave  felt 

The  warm  tear  frequent  on  my  check,  since  last, 

At  eventide,  when  all  the  winds  were  hushed, 

1  woke  to  thee  the  melancholy  song. 

Since  then  with  Thoughtfulness,  a  maid  severe, 

1  've  journeyed,  and  have  learn'd   to  shape  the 

Of  frolic  fancy  to  the  line  of  truth  ;  [freaks 

Not  unrepining — for  my  i  id  ward  heart 

Still  turns  to  inee,  mine  harp,  and  to  the  flow 

Of  spring-gales  past,  the  woods  and  storied  haunte 

Of  my  not  songloss  boyhood.      Y'et  once  more. 

Not  fearless,  I  will  wake  thy  trenmlous  tones. 

My  long  neglected  harp.     He  must  not  sink  ; 

The  good,  the  brave — he  must  r.ot,  shall  not  sink 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Though  from  the  Muse's  chalice  I  may  pour 
No  precious  dews  of  Agaiiip]n''s  well 
Or  Castaly  ;  though  from  the  morning  cloud 
I  fetch  no  hues  to  scatter  on  his  hearse ; 
Yet  will  I  wreatliv;  a  garland  for  his  brows. 
Of  simple  flowtrs,  such  as  the  Iiedgi'-rows  scent 
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Of  Britain,  my  loved  country  ;  and  with  tears, 

Most  eloquent,  yet  silent,  I  will  bathe 

Thy  honoured  corse,  my  Nelson — tears  as  warm 

And  honest  as  the  ebbing  blood  that  flowed 

Fast  from  thy  honest  heart.     Thou,  Pity,  too. 

If  ever  I  have  loved,  with  faltering  step. 

To  follow  thee  in  the   cold  and  starless  night 

To  the  top  crag  of  some  rain-beaten  cliff. 

And  as  I  heard  the  deep  gun  bursting  loud 

Amid  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  have  poured 

Wild  strains,  and  mournful,  to  the  hurrying  winds. 

Tlie  dying  soul's  viaticum  ;  if  oft 

Amid  the  carnage  of  the  field  I  've  sate 

With  thee  upon  the  moonlight  thi'one,  and  sung 

To  cheer  the  fainting  soldier's  dying  soul 

With  mercy  and  forgiveness  ;  visitant 

Of  Heaven,  sit  tliou  upon  my  .     .     .  harp. 

And  give  it  feeling,  which  were  else  too  cold 

For  argument  so  great,  for  theme  so  high. 

How  dimly  on  that  morn  the  sun  arose. 
Kerchiefed  in  mists,  and  tearful,  when 


TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  I10:\IANCE. 

Oh,  thou  who,  in  my  early  youth, 

When  fancy  wore  the  garb  of  truth, 

Wert  wont  to  win  my  infant  feet 

To  some  retired,  deep-fabled  seat. 

Where,  by  the  brooklet's  secret  tide, 

The  midnight  ghost  was  known  to  glide  ; 

Or  lay  me  in  some  lonely  glade. 

In  native  Sherwood's  foi'est  shade. 

Where  Robin  Hood,  the  outlaw  bola 

Was  wont  his  sylvan  courts  to  hold  ; 

And  there,  as  musing  deep  I  lay, 

Would  steal  my  little  soul  away, 

And  all  thy  pictures  represent. 

Of  siege  and  solemn  tournament ; 

Or  bear  me  to  the  magic  scene, 

Where,  clad  in  greaves  and  gaberdine. 

The  warrior  knight  of  chivalry 

Made  many  a  fierce  enchanter  flee  ; 

And  bore  the  high-born  dame  away. 

Long  held  the  fell  magician's  prey  ; 

Or  oft  would  tell  the  shuddering  tale 

Of  murders,  and  of  goblins  pale 

Haunting  the  guilty  baron's  side, 

(Whose  floors  with  secret  blood  were  dyed) 

Which  o'er  the  vaulted  corridor 

On  stormy  nights  w;is  heard  to  roar, 

By  old  domestic,  wakened  wide 

By  the  angry  winds  that  chide  ; 

Or  else  the  mystic  tale  would  tell. 

Of  Greensleeve,  or  of  Bluebeard  fell; 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ECCENTRIC  DRAMA. 

WRITTEN  AT  A  VERY  EAllLY  AGE. 
THE    DANCE   OF    THE    CONSUMPTIVES. 

Ding-dong  !  ding-dong  ! 
Merry,  merry  go  the  bells. 
Ding-dong  !  ding-dong  ! 
Over  the  heath,  over  the  moor,  and  over  the  dale, 
"  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar," 


Dance,  dance  away  the  jocund  roundelay  ! 
Ding-dong,  ding-dong  calls  us  away. 

Round  the  oak.  and  round  the  elm 
Merrily  foot  it  o'er  the  ground  ! 
The  sentry  ghost  it  stands  aloof. 
So  merrily,  merrily  foot  it  round. 
Ding-dong  !  ding-dong  ! 
Merry,  men-y  go  the  bells, 
Swelling  in  the  nightly  gale, 
The  sentry  ghost. 
It  keeps  its  post. 
And  soon,  and  soon  our  sports  must  fail  5 
But  let  us  trip  the  nightly  ground, 
While  the  merry,  merry  bells  ring  round, 

j       Hark  !  hark  !  the  death-watch  ticks  I 
See,  see,  the  winding  sheet  ! 

Our  dance  is  done. 

Our  race  is  run, 
And  we  must  lie  at  the  alder's  feet  ! 

Ding-dong  !  ding-dong  ! 

Merry,  merry  go  the  bells. 
Swinging  o'er  the  weltering  wave  ! 

And  we  must  seek 

Our  death-beds  bleak, 
W^here  the  green  sod  gi-ows  upon  the  grave. 

[TVje.v  vanish :  the  Goddess  of  Consumption  descrndf, 
habited  in  a  sky-blue  robe,  attended  by  mouritj'm 
nvusic.'] 

Come,  Melancholy,  sister  mine. 

Cold  the  dews,  and  chill  the  night  1 
Come  from  thy  dreary  shrine  ! 

The  wan  moon  climbs  the  heavenly  height) 
And  underneath  her  sickly  ray 
Troops  of  squalid  spectres  play. 
And  the  dying  mortal's  groan 
Startles  the  night  on  her  dusky  throne. 
Come,  come,  sister  mine  ! 
Gliding  on  the  pale  moon-shine  : 
We  '11  ride  at  ease 
On  the  tainted  breeze. 
And  oh  !  our  sport  will  be  divine. 

[_The  Goddess  of  Melancholy  advances  out  of  a  <iffp 
glen  in  the  rear,  habited  in  black,  and  covered  w'th  I 
thick  veil :  she  speaks.'] 

Sister,  from  my  dark  abode, 
"Where  nests  the  raven,  sits  the  toad. 
Hither  I  come,  at  thy  command  : 
Sister,  sister,  join  thy  hand  I 
Sister,  sister,  join  thy  hand  ! 
I  will  smooth  the  way  for  thee, 
Thou  shalt  furnish  food  for  me  : 
Come,  let  us  speed  our  way 
Where  the  troops  of  sj)ectres  play. 
To  charnel-houses,  church-yards  drear, 
Where  Death  sits  with  a  horrible  leer, 
A  lasting  grin,  on  a  throne  of  bones, 
And  skim  along  the  blue  tomb-stones. 

Come,  let  us  speed  away, 
Lay  our  snares,  and  spread  our  tether  • 
I  will  smooth  the  way  for  thee. 
Thou  shalt  furnish  food  for  me  ; 
And  the  grass  shall  wave 
O'er  many  a  grave, 
Where  youth  :ind  l)eauty  sleep  together. 
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CONSUMPTIOV. 

Come,  let  us  speed  our  way  ! 
Join  our  hands,  and  spread  our  tether  I 
I  will  furnish  food  for  thee, 
Thou  shalt  smooth  the  way  for  me  ; 
And  the  pi-ass  shall  wave 
O'er  many  a  grave, 
Where  youth  and  beauty  sleep  together. 

MELANCHOLY. 

Hist,  sister,  hist !  who  comes  here  * 
Oh  !   I  know  her  by  that  tear, 
By  that  blue  eye's  languid  glare. 
By  her  skin,  and  by  her  hair  : 

She  is  mine, 

And  she  is  thine. 
Now  the  deadliest  draught  prepare. 

CONSUMPTION. 

In  the  dismal  night  air  dressed, 
[  will  creep  into  her  breast  ; 
Flush  her  cheek,  and  bleach  her  skin. 
And  feed  on  the  vital  tire  within. 
Lover,  do  not  trust  her  eyes — 
When  they  sparkle  most,  she  dies  I 
Mother,  do  not  trust  her  breath — 
Comfort  she  will  breathe  in  deatii  ! 
Father,  do  not  strive  to  save  her — 
:Slie  is  mine,  and  I  must  have  her  ! 
The  coliin  nmst  be  her  bridal  bed  ; 
The  winding-sheet  must  wrap  her  head  ; 
The  whispering  winds  must  o'er  her  sigh, 
For  soon  in  the  grave  the  maid  must  lie. 

The  worm  it  will  riot 

On  heavenly  diet. 
When  death  has  deflowered  her  eye. 
[They  vamslt.      While   Consiuiption    speaks,   Anokmna 
enters.'] 

ANGELINA. 

With  what  a  silent  and  dejected  pace  * 

Dost  thou,  wan  moon  !  upon  thy  way  advance 

In  the  blue  welkin's  vault  ! — Pale  wanderer  ! 

Hast  thou  too  felt  the  pangs  of  hopeless  love. 

That  thus,  with  such  a  melancholy  grace. 

Thou  dost  pursue  thy  solitary  course  ? 

Has  thy  Kndjinion,  smooth-faced  boy,  forsook 

Thy  widowed  breast — on  which  the  spoiler  oft 

Has  nestled  fondly,  while  the  silver  clouds 

Fantastic  pillowed  thee,  and  the  dim  night. 

Obsequious  to  thy  will,  encurtained  romid 

With  its  thick  fringe  thy  couch  ?     Wan  traveller. 

How  like  thy  fate  to  mine  ! — Yet  I  have  still 

One  heavenly  hope  remaining,  which  thou  iacu"st : 

My  woes  will  soon  bo  buried  in  the  grave 

Of  kind  forgetfulness  ;  my  journey  here, 

Though  it  bo  darksome,  joyless,  and  foi'lorn. 

Is  yet  but  short,  and  soon  my  weary  feet 

Will  greet  the  peaceful  inn  of  lasting  rest. 

But  thou,  unhappy  queen  !  art  doomed  to  trace 

Thy  lonely  walk  in  the  drear  realms  of  night. 

While  many  a  lagging  age  shall  sweep  beneath 

The  leaden  pinions  of  unshaken  time  ; 

Though  not  a  hope  shall  spread  its  glittering  hue 

To  cheat  thy  steps  along  the  weary  way. 

0  that  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
Should  be  so  trifling,  and  so  frail  withal, 

*  With  how  sad  steps,  O  moon  !  thou  climb'st  the  skiett. 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face ! 
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That  when  possessed,  it  is  but  lessened  grief  ; 

And  even  then  there  's  scarce  a  sudden  gust 

That  blows  across  the  dismal  waste  of  life. 

But  bears  it  from  the  view.     Oh  !  who  would  shun 

The  hour  that  cuts  from  earth,  an<l  fear  to  press 

The  calm  and  peaceful  pillows  of  the  grave, 

And  yet  endui-e  the  viirious  ills  of  life, 

And  dark  vicissitudes  ! — Soon,  I  ho])e,  I  feel. 

And  am  assured,  that  I  shall  lay  my  head. 

My  weary  aching  head,  on  its  last  rest. 

And  on  my  lowly  bed  the  grass-green  sod 

Will  flourish  sweetly.     And  then  they  will  weep 

That  one  so  young,  and  what  they're  pleased  to  call 

So  beautiful,  should  die  so  soon  :  and  tell 

How  painful  disappointment's  cankered  fang 

Withered  the  rose  upon  my  maiden  cheek. 

Oh,  foolish  ones  !  why,  I  shall  sleep  so  sweetly, 

Laid  in  my  darksome  grave,  that  they  themselves 

Might  envy  me  my  rest ! — And  as  for  them, 

Who,  on  the  scoi-e  of  former  intimacy. 

May  thus  remembrance  me,  they  must  themselve* 

Successive  fall. 

Around  the  winter  fire 
(When  out-o'-doors  the  biting  frost  congeals. 
And  shrill  the  skater's  irons  on  the  pool 
Ring  loud,  as  by  the  moonlight  he  performs 
His  graceful  evolutions,)  they  not  long 
Shall  sit  and  chat  of  older  times,  and  feats 
Of  early  youth,  but  silent,  one  by  one. 
Shall  drop  into  their  shrouds — some  in  their  age 
Ripe  for  the  sickle  ;  others  young,  like  me. 
And  falling  green  beneath  th'  untimely  stroke. 
Thus,  in  short  time,  in  the  chm-ch-yard  forlorn, 
Where  I  shall  lie,  my  friends  will  lay  them  downj 
And  dwell  with  me,  a  happy  family. 
And  oh  !  thou  cruel  yet  beloved  youth, 
Who  now  hast  left  me  hopeless  here  to  mourn, 
Do  thou  but  shed  one  tear  upon  my  corse. 
And  say  that  I  was  gentle,  and  deserved 
A  better  lover,  and  I  shall  forgive 
All,  all  thy  wTongs  ;  and  then  do  thou  forget 
The  hapless  Margaret,  and  be  as  blest 
As  wish  can  make  thee— laugh,  and  play,  and  sing 
With  thy  dear  choice,  and  never  think  of  me. 

Ye+  hist  !  I  hear  a  step. — In  this  dark  wood 


The  western  galej 
Mild  as  the  kisses  of  connubial  love. 
Plays  round  my  languid  limbs,  as  all  dissolved, 
Beneath  the  ancient  elm's  fantastic  shade 
I  lie,  exhausted  with  the  noontide  heat ; 
While  rippling  o'er  his  deep-worn  pebble-bed. 
The  rapid  rivulet  rushes  at  my  feet. 
Dispensing  coolness.     On  the  fringed  marge 
Full  many  a  floweret  rears  its  head — or  piuk. 
Or  gaudy  daffodil.     'Tis  here,  at  noon. 
The  buskined  wood-nymphs  from  the  heat  retirej 
And  lave  them  in  the  fountain  ;  here  secure 
From  Pan,  or  savage  satyr,  they  disport  ; 
Or  stretch  supinely  on  the  velvet  turf. 
Lulled  by  the  laden  bee,  or  sultry  fly. 
Invoke  the  god  of  slumber. 

And  hark  !  how  merrily,  from  distant  tower. 
Ring  round  the  village  bells  !     Now  on  the  gale 
They  rise  with  gradual  swell,  distinct  and  loud  j 
Anon  they  die  upon  the  pensive  ear, 
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Melting  in  faintest  music  :  they  bespeak 
A  day  of  jubilee,  and  oft  they  bear, 
Commixed  along  the  unfrequented  shore. 
The  sound  of  village  dance  and  tabor  loud, 
Startling  the  musing  ear  of  solitude. 
Such  is  the  jocund  wake  of  Whitsuntide, 
When  happy  Superstition,  gabbling  eld  ! 
Holds  her  unhurtful  gambols.     All  the  day 
The  rustic  revellers  ply  the  mazy  dance 
On  the  smooth-shaven  green ;  and  then  at  eve 
Commence  the  harmless  rites  and  auguries  ; 
And  many  a  tale  of  ancient  days  goes  round. 
They  tell'of  wizard  seer,  whose  potent  spells 
Could  hold  in  dreadful  thrall  the  labouring  moon. 
Or  draw  the  fixed  stars  from  then-  eminence. 
And  still  the  midnight  tempest  !     Then  anon 
Tell  of  uncharneled  spectres,  seen  to  glide 
Along  the  lone  wood's  unfrequented  path. 
Startling  the  'nighted  traveller  ;  while  the  sound 
Of  undistinguished  nmrmurs,  heard  to  come 
From  the  dark  centre  of  the  deepenmg  glen, 
Struck  on  his  frozen  ear. 

Oh,  ignorance. 
Thou  art  fallen  man's  best  friend  !— With  thee  he 
In  frigid  apathy  along  his  way.  [speeds 

And  never  does  the  tear  of  agony 
Burn  down  his  scorching  cheek  ;  or  the  keen  steel 
Of  wounded  feeling  penetrate  his  breast. 

VJen  now,  as  leaning  on  this  fragrant  bank 
I  taste  of  all  the  keener  happiness 
Which  sense  refined  affords — e'en  now,  my  heart 
Would  fain  induce  me  to  forsake  the  world. 
Throw  off  these  garments,  and  in  shepherd's  weeds 
With  a  small  flock,  and  short  suspended  reed, 
To  sojourn  in  the  woodland.     Then  my  thouglH 
Dx'aws  such  gay  pictures  of  ideal  bliss, 
That  I  could  almost  err  in  reason's  spite, 
And  tx'espass  on  my  judgment. 

Such  is  life  ! — 
The  distant  prospect  always  seems  more  fair, 
And  when  attained,  another  still  succeeds. 
Far  fairer  than  before,  yet  compassed  round 
With  the  same  dangers  and  the  same  dismay  : 
And  we  poor  pilgrims,  in  this  dreary  maze. 
Still  discontented,  chase  the  fairy  form 
Of  unsubstantial  happiness,  to  find. 
When  life  itself  is  sinking  in  the  strife, 
'Tis  but  an  airv  bubble  and  a  cheat  ! 


Such  subjects  merit  poets  used  to  raise 

The  Attic  verse  harmonious ;  but  for  me 

A  dreadlier  theme  demands  my  backward  haiwl. 

And  bids  me  strike  the  strings  of  dissonance 

With  frantic  energy. 

'Tis  wan  Despair  I  smg  ;  if  sing  I  can 

Of  him  before  whose  blast  the  voice  of  Song, 

And  Mirth,  and  Hope,  and  Happiness  all  fly. 

Nor  ever  dare  return.     His  notes  are  heard 

At  noon  of  night,  where,  on  the  coast  of  blood, 

The  lacerated  son  of  Angola 

Howls  forth  his  sufferings  to  the  moaning  wind  ; 

And,  when  the  awful  silence  of  tlie  night 

Strikes  the  chill  death-dew  to  the  murderer's  heart, 

He  speaks  in  every  conscience-prompted  word 

Half  uttered,  half  suppressed. 

'Tis  him  I  sing — Despau-,  tei-rific  name  ! 

Striking  unsteadily  the  tremulous  chord 

Of  timorous  Terror — discord  in  the  sound  : 

For  to  a  theme  revolting  as  is  this, 

Dare  not  I  woo  the  maids  of  harmony. 

Who  love  to  sit  and  catch  the  soothing  sound 

Of  lyre  Jiolian,  or  the  martial  bugle, 

Calling  the  hero  to  the  field  of  glory. 

And  firing  him  with  deeds  of  high  emprise 

And  warlike  triumph  :  but  from  scenes  like  :i\ine 

Shrink  they  affrighted,  and  detest  the  bard 

Who  dares  to  sound  the  hollow  tones  of  horror. 

Hence,  then,  soft  maids, 
And  woo  the  silken  zephjT  in  the  bowei-s 
By  Heliconia's  sleep-inviting  stream  : 
For  aid  like  yours  I  seek  not  ;  'tis  for  powers 
Of  darker  hue  to  inspire  a  verse  like  mine  ! 
'Tis  work  for  wizards,  sorcerers,  and  fiends  ! 

Hither,  ye  furious  imps  of  Acheron, 
Nurslings  of  hell,  and  beings  shunning  light, 
And  all  the  myriads  of  the  burning  concave  ! 
Souls  of  the  damned  !— Hither,  oh,  come  and  join 
The  infei-nal  chorus.     'Tis  Despau-  I  sing  ; 
He,  whose  sole  tooth  inflicts  a  deadlier  pang 
Than  all  your  tortures  joined.  Sing,  smg  Despair ! 
Repeat  the  sound,  and  celebrate  his  power  ; 
Unite  shouts,  screams,  and  agonizing  shrieks. 
Till  the  loud  ptean  ring  through  hell's  high  vault, 
And  the  remotest  spirits  of  the  deep 
Leap  from  the  lake,  and  join  the  dreadful  song  ! 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  POEM  ON 
DESPAIR. 

Some  to  Aonian  IjTes  of  silver  sound 
With  winning  elegance  attune  their  song, 
Formed  to  sink  liglitly  on  the  soothed  sense, 
And  charm  the  soul  with  softest  harmony  : 
'Tie  then  that  Ho])e  with  sanguine  eye  is  seen 
Roving  through  Fancy's  gay  futurity  ; 
Her  light  heart  dancing  to  the  sounds  of  pleasure, 
Pleasure  of  days  to  come.     Memory,  too,  then 
Comes  with  he'r  sister  Melancholy,  sad. 
Pensively  musing  on  the  scenes  of  youth, 
Scenes  never  to  return*. 


•  Allu.ling  to  the  two  pleasing  poems,  the  Pleasure:  ol 
nope  and  of  Memory. 


MY  OWN  CHARACTER. 

ADDRESSED,    DURING   ILLNESS,    TO    A    LADY. 

Dkar  Fanny,  I  mean,  now  I'm  laid  on  the  shelf, 
To  give  you  a  sketch — ay,  a  sketch  of  myself. 
'Tis  a  pitiful  subject,  I  frankly  confess. 
And  one  it  would  puzzle  a  painter  to  dress  ; 
But  however,  here  goes  !  and  as  sure  as  a  gun 
I'll  tell  all  my  faults  like  a  penitent  nun  ; 
For  I  know,  for  my  Fanny,  before  I  address  lier, 
She  wont  be  a  cynical  father  confessor. 

Come,  come,  'twill  not  do  !  put  that  curling  brtiw 

down  ;  ,  ,        j^    r 

You  can't,  for  the  soul  of  you,  learn  how  to  frown, 
Well,  first  I  premise,  it's  my  honest  conviction, 
That  my  breast  is  a  chaos  of  all  contradiction,; 
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Religious — deistic — now  loyal  and  warm  ; 
Then  a  dagger-drawn  democrat  hot  for  reform  : 
This  moment  a  fop  ;  ihtit,  sententious  as  Titus  ; 
Democritus  now,  and  anon  Heraclitus  ; 
Now  laughing  and  pleased,  like  a  child  with  a  rattle  ; 
Then  vexed  to  the  soul  with  impertinent  tattle  ; 
Now  moody  and  sad,  now  unthinking  and  gay, 
To  all  points  of  the  compass  I  veer  in  a  day. 

I'm  proud  and  disdainful  to  Fortune's  gay  child, 
But  to  Poverty's  offspring  submissive  and  mild  : 
As  rude  as  a  boor,  and  as  rough  in  dispute  ; 
Then  as  for  politeness— oh  dear,  I'm  a  brute  ! 
I  show  no  respect  where  I  never  can  feel  it  ; 
And  as  for  contempt,  take  no  pains  to  conceal  it  ; 
And  so  in  the  suit,  by  these  laudable  ends, 
I've  a  great  many  ioes,  and  a  very  few  friends. 

And  yet,  my  dear  Fanny,  there  are  who  can  feel 
That  this  proud  heart  of  mine  is  not  fashioned  hke 

steel, 
It  can  love  (can  it  not  ?)— it  can  hate,  I  am  sure ; 
Andit'sfriendlyenough,thoughinfriendsitbepoor. 
For  itself  though  it  bleed  not,  for  others  it  bleeds  ; 
If  it  have  not  ripe  virtues,  I'm  sure  it 's  the  seeds  : 
And  though  far  from  faultless,  or  even  so-so, 
I  think  it  may  pass  as  our  worldly  things  go. 

Weli',  I've  told  you  my  frailties  without  any  gloss  ; 

Then  as  to  my  virtues,  I'm  quite  at  a  loss ', 

I  think  I'm  devout,  and  yet  1  can't  say. 

But  in  process  of  time  I  may  get  the  wrong  way, 

I"nj  a  general  lover,  if  that's  commendation, 

An(i  yet  can'twiihstundijoiiknow whose  fascination. 

But  i  find  that  amidst  all  my  tricks  and  devices, 

In  fishing  for  virtues,  I'm  pulling  up  vices ; 

So  as  for  the  good,  why,  if  I  possess  it, 

I  am  not  yet  learned  enough  to  express  it. 

You  yourself  must  examine  the  lovelier  side. 
And  after  your  every  art  you  have  tried, 
Whatever  my  faults,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
Hypocrisy  never  will  come  in  your  way. 
I  am  upright,  I  hope  ;  I  am  downright,  I'm  clear ! 
And  I  think  my  worst  foe  must  allow  I'm  sincere  ; 
And  if  ever  sincerity  glowed  in  my  breast, 
'Tis  now  when  I  swear 


VERSES. 
Thou  base  repiner  at  another's  joy, 

Whose  eye  turns  green  at  merit  not  thine  own, 
Oh,  far  away  from  generous  Britons  fly, 
And  find  on  meaner  climes  a  fitter  throne. 
Away,  away,  it  shall  not  be, 

Tliou  shalt  not  dare  defile  our  plains  ; 
The  truly  generous  heart  disdains 
Thy  meaner,  lowlier  fires,  while  he 
Joys  at  another's  joy,  and  smiles  at  others'  jollity. 

Triumphant  monster  !  though  thy  schemes  succeed, 

Schemes  laid  in  Acheron,  the  brood  of  Night, 
Yet  but  a  little  while,  and  nobly  freed, 

Thy  happy  victim  will  emerge  to  light ; 
When  o'er  his  head  in  silence  that  rejioses. 

Some  kindred  soul  shall  come  to  drop  a  tear ; 
Then  will  his  last  cold  pillow  turn  to  roses, 

Which  thou  hadst  planted  with  a  soul  severe  ; 
Then  will  thy  baseness  stand  confessed,  and  all 
Will  curse  the  ungenerous  fate  that  bade  a  poet  fall. 


Yet,  ah !  thy  arrows  are  too  keen,  too  sure : 

Couldst  thdu  not  pitch  upon  another  prey  ? 
Alas!  in  robbing  him  thou  robb'st  the  poor. 

Who  only  boast  what  thou  wouldst  take  away  ; 
See  the  lone  bard  at  midnight  study  sitting, 

O'er  his  jtale  features  streams  his  dying  lamp : 
While  o'er  fond  Fancy's  pale  perspective  flitting, 

Successive  forms  their  fleet  ideas  stamp. 
Yet  sav,  is  bliss  upon  his  brow  impressed ; 

Does  jocund  Health  in  thought's  still  mansion 
Lo,  the  cold  dews  that  on  his  temples  rest,    [live ! 

That  short  quick  sigh— their  sad  responses  give. 

And  canst  thou  rob  a  poet  of  his  song ; 

Snatch  from  the  bard  his  trivial  meed  of  praise  1 
Small  are  his  gains,  nor  does  he  hold  them  long ; 

Then  leave,  oh  leave  him  to  enjoy  his  lays 
While  yet  he  lives— for  to  his  merits  just, 

Though  future  ages  join  his  fame  to  raise. 
Will  the  loud  trump  awakehiscold  unheeding  dust! 


[The  Fragments  which  follow  were  written  during  thi" 
last  year  of  our  author's  life,  on  the  back  of  his  matheme- 
tical  papers.]  

"Saw'st  thou  that  light?"  exclaimed  the  youth, 

and  paused : 
«  Through  yon  darkfirsitglanced,andonthe  stream 
That  skiVts  the  woods  it  for  a  moment  played. 
Again,  more  light  it  gleamed— or  does  some  sprite 
Delude  mine  eyes  with  shapes  of  woods  and  streams, 
And  lamp  far-beaming  through  the  thicket's  gloom, 
As  from  some  bosomed  cabin,  where  the  voice 
Of  revelry,  or  thrifty  watchfulness, 
Keeps  in  the  lights  at  this  unwonted  hour  ? 
No  sprite  deludes  mine  eyes— the  beam  now  gio\v» 
With  steady  lustre.     Can  it  be  the  moon. 
Who,  hidden  long  by  the  invidious  veil  ^^ 

That  blots  the  heavens,  now  sets  behind  the  woods  ? 
"  No  moon  to-night  has  looked  upon  the  sea 
Of  clouds  beneath  her,"  answered  Rudiger : 
"  She  has  been  sleeping  with  Endymion. 


The  pious  man, 
In  this  bad  world,  when  mists  and  couchant  stonns 
Hide  Heaven's  fine  circlet,  springs  aloft  in  faith, 
Above  the  clouds  that  threat  him,  to  the  fields 
Of  ether,  where  the  day  is  never  veiled 
With  intervening  vapours  ;  and  looks  down 
Serene  upon  the  troublous  sea,  that  hides 
The  earth's  fair  breast,  that  sea  whose  nether  tac? 
To  grovelling  mortals  frowns  and  darkens  all; 
But  on  whose  billowy  back,  from  man  concealed. 
The  glaring  sunbeam  plays. 


Lo  !  on  the  eastern  summit,  clad  in  grey. 
Morn,  like  a  horseman  girt  for  travel,  comes  ; 
And  from  his  tower  of  mist 
Night's  watchman  hurries  down. 


Oh,  give  me  nuisic,  for  my  soul  doth  faint; 

I'm  sick  of  noise  and  care,  and  now  mine  ear 
Longs  for  some  air  of  peace,  some  dying  plaint^ 

That  may  the  spirit  from  its  cell  unsphere. 
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llax'k,  how  it  falls  !  and  now  it  steals  along, 
Like  distant  bells  upon  the  lake  at  eve. 

When  all  is  still  ;  and  now  it  grows  more  strong, 
As  when  the  choral  train  their  dirges  weave. 

Mellow  and  many-voiced  ;  where  every  close, 

O'er  the  old  minster  roof,  in  echoing  waves  reflows. 

Oh,  I  am  wi-apped  aloft ! — My  spirit  soai's 
Beyond  the  skies,  and  leaves  the  stars  behind. 

Lo !  angels  lead  me  to  the  happy  shores. 
And  floatuig  poeans  fill  the  buoyant  wind. 

Farewell,  base  earth,  farewell  ! — My  soul  is  freed. 

Far  from  its  clayey  cell  it  springs. 


There  was  a  little  bird  upon  that  pile  ; 

It  perched  upon  a  ruined  pinnacle, 

.Ind  made  sweet  melody. 

The  song  was  soft,  yet  cheerful,  and  most  clear. 

For  other  note  none  swelled  the  air  but  his. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  little  chorister, 

Sole  tenant  of  the  melancholy  pile, 

Were  a  lone  hermit,  outcast  from  his  kind. 

Yet  withal  cheerful.     I  have  heard  the  note 

Echoing  so  lonely  o'er  the  aisle  forlorn, 

.  much  musing.    .... 


Oh,  pale  art  thou,  ray  lamp,  and  faint 

Thy  melancholy  ray  ; 
When  the  still  night's  unclouded  saint 
Is  walking  on  her  way. 
Through  my  lattice  leaf  imbowered, 
Fair  she  sheds  her  shadowy  beam. 
And  o'er  my  silent  sacred  room 
Casts  a  checkered  twilight  gloom  ; 
I  throw  aside  the  learned  sheet, 
I  cannot  choose  but  gaze,  she  looks  so  mildly  sweet. 
Sad  vestal,  why  art  thou  so  fair, 
Or  why  am  I  so  frail  ? 

Methiuks  thou  lookest  kindly  on  me.  Moon, 
And  cheerest  my  lone  hours  with  sweet  regards  ! 
Surely,  like  me,  thou  art  sad,  but  dost  not  speak 
Thy  sadness  to  the  cold  unheeding  crowd  : 
So  mournfully  composed,  o'er  yonder  cloud 
Thou  shinest,  like  a  cresset,  beaming  far 
I'rom  the  rude  watch-tower,  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave. 


An,  who  can  say,  however  fair  his  view, 
Tlirough  what  sad  scenes  his  path  may  lie  ? 
Ah,  who  can  give  to  others'  woes  his  sigh, 

Secure  his  own  will  never  need  it  too  ? 

Lot  thoughtless  youth  its  seeming  joys  ])ursue, 
.Soon  will  they  learn  to  scan  with  thoughtful  eye 
The  illusive  past  and  dark  futurity  ; 

Scon  Will  they  know 


When  high  romance  o'er  every  wood  and  stream 
Dark  lustre  shed,  my  infant  mind  to  fire, 

Spell-struck,  and  filled  with  many  a  wondei'ing 
dream. 
First  in  the  groves  I  woke  the  pensive  lyre. 

All  there  was  mystery  then — the  gust  that  woke 
The  midnight  echo  was  a  spirit's  dirge, 

And  unseen  fairies  would  the  moon  invoke. 
To  their  light  morrice  by  the  restless  surge. 

Now  to  my  sobered  thought  with  life's  false  smiles 

Too  much         .... 
The  vagrant  Fancy  spreads  no  more  her  wiles, 

And  dark  forebodings  now  my  bosom  fill. 


And  must  thou  go,  and  must  we  part  ? 

Yes  ! — Fate  decrees,  and  I  submit ; 
The  pang  that  rends  in  twain  my  heart, 

Oh,  Fanny,  dost  thou  share  in  it? 

Thy  sex  is  fickle  ! — When  away, 
Some  happier  youth  may  win  thy 


Once  more,  and  yet  once  more, 
I  give  unto  my  harp  a  dark-woven  lay  ; 

I  heard  the  waters  roar, 
I  heard  the  flood  of  ages  pass  away. 

0  thou  stern  spirit,  who  dost  dwell 

In  thine  eternal  cell. 
Noting,  grey  clironicler  !  the  silent  years  ; 
I  saw  thee  rise — I  saw  the  scroll  complete, 
Thou  spak'st,  and  at  thy  feet 

The  universe  gave  way. 


Hushed  is  the  lyTe  ! — The  hand  that  swept 
The  low  and  pensive  wires. 
Robbed  of  its  cunning,  from  the  task  retires. 

Yes,  it  is  still — the  IjTe  is  still  ; 

The  spirit  which  its  slumbers  broke 

Hath  passed  away,  and  that  weak  hand  that  woke 

Its  forest  melodies  hath  lost  its  skill. 

Yet  I  would  press  you  to  my  hps  once  more, 
Ye  wild  yet  withering  flowei-s  of  poesy  J 

Yet  would  I  drink  the  fragrance  which  ye  pour 
Mixed  with  decaying  odours  ;  for  to  me 
Ye  have  beguiled  the  hours  of  infancy , 

As  in  the  wood-paths  of  my  native 
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TO  tiil;  river  trent. 

WRITTEN  ON    kfcl.OVKRY  KKOM  SICKNESS. 

Once  more,  0  Trent,  aloii.a;  thy  pebbly  marge, 
A  pensive  invalid,  reduced  and  pale, 
From  the  close  sick  rw^iin  newly  let  at  large, 
Woos  to  liis  wan-worn  cheek  the  pleasant  gale. 
O,  to  his  ear  how  musical  the  tale 
Which  tills  with  joy  the  throstle's  little  throat 
And  all  the  sounds  which  on  the  fresh  breezes; 
How  wildly  novel  on  his  senses  float  ! 
It  was  on  this  that  many  a  sleepless  night, 
As,  lone,  he  watched  the  tapei''s  sickly  gleam, 
Aud  at  his  casement  heard,  with  wild  afiright. 
The  owl's  dull  wing  and  melancholy  scream. 
On  this  he  thought — this,  this  his  sole  desire, 
Thus  once  again  to  hear  the  warbling  woodl 
choir. 

Give  me  a  cottage  on  some  Cambrian  wild. 
Where,  far  from  cities,  I  may  spend  my  days, 
Aud,  by  the  beauties  of  the  scene  beguiled. 
May  pity  man's  pursuits,  and  shun  his  ways. 
VV  hile  on  the  rock  1  mark  the  browsing  goat, 
Jjist  to  the  mountain-torrent's  distant  noise. 
Or  the  hoarse  bittern's  solitary  note, 
I  shall  not  want  the  world's  delusive  joys  ; 
But  with  ni)'  little  scrip,  my  book,  my  lyre, 
Sliall  think  my  lot  complete,  nor  covet  more  ; 
And  when,  with  time  sliall  wane  the  vital  fii-e, 
I'll  raise  my  pillow  on  the  desert  shore, 
And  lay  me  down  to  rest  where  the  wild  wave 
Sliall  make  sweet  music  o'er  my  lonely  grave. 


Whispers  still  melody,  I  think,  ere  long. 
When  I  no  more  can  hear,  these  woods  will  speak  J 
And  then  a  sad  smile  plays  upon  my  cheek, 
And  mournful  phantasies  upon  me  throng, 
And  I  do  ponder  with  most  strange  delight 
On  the  calm  slumbers  of  the  dead  man's  nigh^;. 


lil,  SONNET 

'  SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  WRITTEN  BY  THE  UNHAPPV  POET 
DERMODY,  IN  A  STORM,  WHILE  ON  BOARD  A  SHIP  IN  Hlf; 
majesty's  SERVICE. 

Lo  !  o'er  the  welkin  the  tempestuous  clouds 
Successive  fly,  and  the  loud  piping  wind 
md     Rocks  the  poor  sea-boy  on  the  dripping  shrouds, 
While  the  pale  pilot,  o'er  the  helm  reclined, 
Lists  to  the  changeful  storm  :  and  as  he  plies 
I  His  wakeful  task,  he  oft  bethinks  him,  sail, 
[  Of  wife,  and  little  home,  and  chubby  lad  ; 
And  the  half-strangled  tear  bedews  his  eyes. 
I,  on  the  deck,  musing  on  themes  forlorn, 
View  the  drear  tempest  and  the  yawning  deep, 
Nought    dreading   in    the    green   sea's    caves   to 

sleep ; 
For  not  for  me  shall  wife  or  children  mourn. 
And  the  wild  winds  will  ring  my  funeral  knell, 
Sweetly  as  solemn  peal  of  pious  passing-bell. 


SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  ADDRESSED  BY  A 
FEMALE  LUNATIC  TO  A  LADY*. 
Lady,  thou  weepest  for  the  maniac's  woe  ; 
And  thou  art  fair,  and  thou,  like  me,  art  young  ; 
Oh,  may  thy  bosom  never,  never  know 
The  pangs  with  which  my  wretched  heart  is  wrung. 
I  had  a  mother  once — a  brother  too — 
Beneath  yen  yew  my  father  rests  his  head — 
I  had  a  lover  once,  and  kind  aud  true  ! 
But  niother,  brother,  lover,  all  are  fled  ! 
Yet,  whence  the  tear  which  dims  thy  lovely  eye  ? 
Oh,  gentle  lady  !  not  for  me  thus  weep  ; 
The  green  sod  soon  upon  my  breast  will  lie, 
And  soft  and  sound  will  be  my  peaceful  sleep. 
Go  thou  and  pluck  the  roses  while  they  bloom— 
My  ho'-'s  lie  buried  in  the  silent  tomb. 


WuAT  art  thou.  Mighty  One  !  and  where  thy  se4»t  ? 
Thou  broodest  on  the  calm  that  cheei's  the  lands, 
And  thou  dost  bear  within  thine  awful  luinds 
The  rolling  thunders  and  the  lightnings  fleet. 
Stern  on  thy  dark-wrought  car  of  cloud  aud  wind, 
Thou  guid'st  the  northern  storm  at  night's  dead 

noon, 
Or  on  the  red  wings  of  the  fierce  monsoon 
Disturb 'st  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  Ind. 
In  the  drear  silence  of  the  polar  span 
Dost  thou  repose  ?  or  in  the  solitude 
Of  sultry  tracts,  where  the  lone  caravan 
Hears  nightly  howl  the  tiger's  hungry  brood  ? 
Vain  thought !  the  confines  of  his  throne  to  trace. 
Who  glows  tlirough  all  the  fields  of  boundless  space. 


As  thus  oppressed  with  many  a  heavy  care, 
(Though  ycnnig,  yet  sorivjwlul,)  I  turn  my  feet 
To  the  dark  woodland,  longing  much  to  greet 
The  form  of  peace,  if  chance  she  sojourn  there, 
Deep  thoughts,  and  dismal,  verging  to  despair. 
Fill  my  .sad  breast  ;  and,  tired  with  this  vain  coil, 
I  shrink  dismayed  before  life's  upland  toil. 
And  as  amid  the  leaves,  the  evening  air 

*  Tliis  quartorzain  had  its  rise  from  an  elegant  sonnet, 
written  by  Mrs.  Lofft,  "  Occasioned  by  seeing  a  young 
Female  Lunatic  " 


THE  WINTER  TRAVELLER. 

God  lielp  thee,  traveller,  on  thy  journey  far  ; 
The  wind  is  bitter  keen,  the  snow  ^'erlays 
The  hidden  pits  and  dangerous  hollow  ways, 
And  darkness  will  involve  thee.      No  kind  star 
To-night  will  guide  thee,  traveller  ;  and  the  war 
Of  winds  and  elements  on  thy  head  will  break, 
And  in  thy  agonizhig  ear  the  shriek 
Of  spirits  howling  on  thoir  stormy  car 
Will  often  ling  appalling  !  I  portend 
A  dismal  night  ;  and  on  my  wakeful  bed 
Thoughts,  traveller,  of  thee  will  fill  my  head. 
And  him  who  rides  where  winds  and  waves  contend., 
And  strives,  rude  cradled  on  the  seas,  to  guide 
His  lonely  bark  through  the  tempestuous  tide. 
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SONNET 

BY  TAPEL   LOFPT,   ESQ. 

[This  sonnet  was  addressed  to  the  author  of  this  volume, 
and  ivas  occasioned  by  several  little  quatorzains,  misno- 
TTiered  sonnets,  which  he  published  in  "  The  Monthly 
Mirror."  He  begs  leave  to  return  his  thanks  to  the 
much-respected  writer,  for  the  permission  so  politely 
granted  to  insert  it  here,  and  for  the  good  opinion  he  has 
been  pleased  to  express  of  his  productions.] 

Ye,  whose  aspiring.s  court  the  Muse  of  lays, 
"  Severest  of  those  orders  which  belonjr, 
Distinct  and  separate,  to  Delphic  song," 
W  liy  shun  the  Sonnet's  undulating  maze  1 
And  why  its  name,  boast  of  Petrarchian  days, 
Assume,  its  rules  disowned?  Whom  from  the  throng 
The  Muse  selects,  their  ear  the  charm  obeys 
Of  its  full  harmony  :  they  fear  to  wrong 
The  Sonnet,  by  adorning  with  a  name 
Of  that  distinguished  import,  lays,  though  sweet. 
Yet  not  in  magic  texture  taught  to  meet 
Of  that  so  varied  and  peculiar  frame. 
0  think  !  to  vindicate  its  genuine  praise 
Those  it  beseems,  whose  lyre  a  favouring  impulse 
swavp. 


SONNET 

URCANTATOP.Y,    IN    REPLY  TO    THE    FOIIEGOINO    ELEGANT 
ADIMONITIOV. 

Let  the  sublimer  ^Inse,  who,  wrapped  in  night. 

Hides  on  the  raven  jiennons  of  the  storm, 

Or  o'er  the  field,  with  purple  havoc  warm. 

Lashes  her  steeds,  and  sings  along  the  fight, 

Lrt  her,  whom  more  ferocious  strains  delight. 

Disdain  the  plaintive  Sonnet's  little  form, 

And  scorn  to  its  wild  cadence  to  conform 

The  impetuous  tenor  of  her  hardy  flight. 

Hi:t  me,  far  lowest  of  the  sylvan  train, 

Wlio  wake  the  wood-njinphs  from  the  forest  shade 

With  wildest  song  ;  me,  much  behoves  thy  aid 

Of  mingled  melody,  to  grace  my  strain. 

And  give  it  power  to  please,  as  oft  it  flows 

Through  thosmootli  murmurs  of  thyfrequent  close. 


TO  CAPEL  LOFFT,  ESQ. 

LoFFT,  unto  thee  one  tributary  song 
The  simple  Muse,  admiring,  fain  would  bring  ; 
She  longs  to  lisp  thee  to  the  listening  throng. 
And  with  thy  name  to  bid  the  woodlands  ring. 
Fain  would  sho  blazon  all  thy  virtues  forth, 
Thy  warm  philanthropy,  thy  justice  mild. 
Would  say  how  tliou  didst  foster  kindred  worth, 
And  to  thy  bosom  snatched  Misfortune's  child  : 
Firm  she  would  paint  thee,  with  becoming  zeal, 
Upright,  and  learned,  as  the  Pylian  sire, 
Would  say  how  sweetly  thou  could.st  sweep  the  lyre, 
And  show  thy  labours  for  the  ]iublic  weal. 
Pen  thousand  virtues  tell  with  joys  supreme, 
But  ah  !  .she  shrinks  abashed  before  the  arduous 
theme. 


ON   HEARING   THE   SOUNDS   OF  AN 
^OLIAN  HARP. 

So  ravishingly  soft  upon  the  tide 

Of  the  infuriate  gust  it  did  career. 

It  might  have  soothed  its  rugged  charioteer. 

And  sunk  him  to  a  zephyr  :  then  it  died. 

Melting  in  melody  ;  and  I  descried, 

Borne  to  some  wizard  stream,  the  form  appear 

Of  druid  sage,  who  on  the  far-off"  ear 

Poured  his  lone  song,  to  which  the  surge  replied 

Or  thought  I  heard  the  hapless  pilgi-im's  knell. 

Lost  in  some  wild  enchanted  forest's  bounds, 

By  unseen  beings  sung  ;  or  are  these  sounds 

Such,  as  'tis  said,  at  night  are  known  to  swell 

By  startled  shepherd  on  the  lonely  heath. 

Keeping  his  night-watch  sad,  portending  death  ? 


TO  THE  MOON. 


WRITTEN  IN  NOVEMBER. 


SuBLiAiE,  emerging  from  the  misty  verge 
Of  the  horizon  dim,  thee,  Moon,  I  hail. 
As  sweeping  o'er  the  leafless  grove,  the  gale 
Seems  to  repeat  the  year's  funereal  dirge. 
Now  autumn  sickens  on  the  languid  sight, 
And  leaves  bestrew  the  wanderer's  lonely  way  ; 
Now  unto  thee,  pale  arbitress  of  night, 
With  double  joy  my  homage  do  I  pay. 
When  clouds  disguise  the  glories  of  the  day, 
And  stern  November  sheds  her  boisterous  blight. 
How  doubly  sweet  to  mark  the  moony  ray 
Shoot  through  the  mist  from  the  ethereal  height 
And,  still  unchanged,  back  to  the  memory  bring 
The  smiles  Favonian  of  life's  earliest  spring. 


WRITTEN  AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Fast  from  the  west  the  fading  day-sti-eaks  fly. 
And  ebon  night  assumes  her  solemn  sway  ; 
Yet  here  alone,  unheeding  time,  I  lie. 
And  o'er  my  friend  still  pour  the  plaintive  lay. 
Oh,  'tis  not  long  since.  George,  with  thee  I  wooefl 
The  maid  of  musings  by  yon  moaning  wave  ; 
And  hailed  the  moon's  mild  beam,  which  now,  re- 
newed, 
Seems  sweetly  sleeping  on  thy  silent  grave  ! 
The  busy  world  pursues  its  boisterous  way, 
The  noise  of  revelry  still  echoes  round. 
Yet  I  am  sad  while  all  beside  is  gav, 
Yet  still  I  weep  o'er  thy  deserted  mound. 
Oh  that,  like  thee,  1  might  bid  sorrow  cease, 
And  neath  the  greensward  sleep  the  sleep  of  peace. 


TO  MISFORTUNE. 
MiSFORTUNK,  I  am  young,  my  chin  is  bare. 
And  I  have  wondered  much  when  men  have  told, 
How  youth  was  free  from  sorrow  and  from  care, 
That  tliou  .shouldst  dwell  with  me,  and  leave  the  old. 
Sure  do.st  not  like  me  !     Shrivelled  hag  of  hate. 
My  phiz,  and  thanks  to  thee,  is  sadly  long  ; 
I  am  not  either,  beldame,  over  strong  ; 
Nor  do  I  wish  at  all  to  be  thy  mate, 
For  thou,  sweet  fury,  art  my  bitter  hate. 
Nay,  shake  not  thus  thy  miserable  pate  ; 


HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 
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1  am  yet  young,  and  do  not  like  tliy  face  ; 
Andlest  thou  sliouldst  resume  the  wild-goose  '"hase, 
I'll  tell  thee  something  all  thy  heat  to  :>  «uage — 
Thou  wilt  not  hit  my  laney  in  my  a^e. 


TO  APRIL. 
Emblem  of  life,  see  changeful  April  sail 
In  varying  vest  along  the  shadowy  skies, 
Now  bidding  summer's  softest  zephyrs  rise, 
Anon  recalling  winter's  stormy  gale, 
And  pouring  trom  the  cloud  her  sudden  hail  ; 
Then,  smiling  through  the  tear  that  dims  her  eyes, 
AVhile  Iris  with  her  bx'aid  the  welkin  dyes. 
Promise  of  sunshine,  not  so  pi'one  to  fail. 
So,  to  us  sojourners  in  life's  low  vale. 
Tin;  smiles  of  Fortune  flatter  to  deceive, 
While  still  the  Fates  the  web  of  misery  weave- 
So  Hope  exultant  spreads  her  airy  sail, 
And  from  the  present  gloom  the  soul  conveys 
To  distant  sunnners  and  far  happier  days. 


Ye  unseen  spirits,  whose  wild  melodies. 
At  evening  rising  slow,  yet  sweetly  clear, 
Steal  on  the  musing  poet's  pensive  ear. 
As  by  the  wood-spi-ing  stretched  supine  he  lies  ; 
When  he,  who  now  invokes  you,  low  is  laid, 
His  tired  frame  resting  on  the  earth's  cold  bed. 
Hold  ye  your  nightly  vigils  o'er  his  head. 
And  chant  a  dirge  to  his  reposing  shade  ! 
For  he  was  wont  to  love  your  madrigals ; 
And  often  by  the  haunted  stream  that  laves 
The  dark  sequestered  woodland's  inmost  caves, 
AVould  sit  and  listen  to  the  dyiug  falls, 
Tiil  the  full  tear  would  quiver  in  his  eye. 
And  his  big  heart  would  heave    with   mournful 
ecstacy. 

TO  A  TAPER. 

'Tis  midnight.     On  the  globe  dead  slumber  aits, 
And  all  is  silence — in  the  hour  of  sleep. 
Save  when  the  hollow  gust,  that  swells  by  fits, 
I  n  the  dark  wood  roars  fearfully  and  deep. 
I  wake  alone  to  listen  and  to  weep. 
To  watch  my  taper,  thy  pale  beacon,  burn  ; 
And,  as  still  Memory  does  her  vigils  keep. 
To  think  of  days  that  never  can  return, 
liy  thy  pale  ray  I  raise  my  languid  head, 
My  eye  surveys  the  solitary  gloom  ; 
And  the  sad  meaning  tear,  unmixed  with  dread, 
Tolls  thou  dost  light  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Like  thee  I  wane ;  like  thine,  my  life's  last  ray 
Will  fade  in  loneliness,  unwept,  away. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

.\nd  canst  thou,  mother,  for  a  moment  think, 
That  we,  thy  children,  when  old  age  shall  aheit 
Its  blanching  honours  on  thy  weary  head, 
Could  from  our  best  of  duties  ever  shrink  ? 
Sooner  the  sun  from  his  high  sphere  should  sink 
Than  we,  ungrateful,  leave  thee  in  that  day 
To  ]>ine  in  solitude  thy  life  away, 
Or  shun  thee,  tottering  on  the  grave's  cold  brinlt. 
Banish    the  thought ! — Where'er  our  steps  nia^ 

roam. 
O'er  smiling  plains,  or  wastes  without  a  tree, 
Still  will  fond  memory  point  our  hearts  to  thee, 
And  paint  the  pleasures  of  thy  peaceful  home; 
While  duty  bids  us  all  thy  griefs  assuage. 
And  smooth  the  pillow  of  thy  sinking  age. 


Quick  o'er  the  wintry  waste  dart  fiery  shafts, 

Bleak  blows  the   blast — now  howls — then  faintlv 

.\nd  oft  upon  its  awful  wings  it  wafts  [dies, 

The  dying  wanderer's  distant,  feeble  cries. 

Now,  when  athwart  the  gloom  gaunt  horror  stalks, 

And  midnight  hags  their  damned  vigils  hold. 

The  pensive  poet  'mid  the  wild  waste  walks. 

And  ponders  on  the  ills  life's  paths  unfold. 

Mindless  of  dangers  hovering  round,  he  goes. 

Insensible  to  every  outward  ill  ; 

Yet  oft  his  bosom  heaves  with  rending  throes, 

And  oft  big  tears  adown  his  worn  cheeks  trill. 

Ail  !  'tis  the  anguish  of  a  mental  sore, 

\Y  Jleh  gnaws  his  heart,  and  bids  him  hope  no  more. 


Ves,  'twill  be  over  soon  ! — This  sickly  dream 
Of  life  will  vanish  from  my  feverish  brain  ; 
And  death  my  wearied  spirit  will  redeem 
From  this  wild  region  of  unvaried  pain. 
Yon  brook  will  glide  as  softly  as  before. 
Yon  landscape  smile,  yon  golden  harvest  grow. 
Yon  sprightly  lark  on  mounting  wing  will  soar, 
When  Henry's  name  is  heard  no  more  below. 
I  sigh  when  all  my  youthful  friends  caress, 
They  laugh  in  health,  and  future  evils  bravy  ; 
Them  shall  a  wife  and  smiling  children  bless, 
While  I  am  mouldering  in  the  silent  grave, 
(iod  of  the  just,  thou  gav'st  the  bitter  cup  ; 
I  1k)w  to  thy  behest,  and  drink  it  up. 


TO  CONSUMPTION. 

Gently,  most  gently,  on  thy  victim's  head. 
Consumption,  lay  thine  hand  ! — Let  me  deeaj, 
Like  the  expiring  lamp,  unseen,  away, 
And  softly  go  to  slumber  with  the  d"ead. 
And  if  'tis  true  what  holy  men  have  said. 
That  strains  angelic  oft  foretell  the  day 
Of  death,  to  those  good  men  who  fall  thy  prey, 
0  let  the  aerial  music  round  my  bed. 
Dissolving  sad  in  dying  s^-mphony. 
Whisper  the  solemn  warning  in  mine  ear  ; 
That  I  m.ay  bid  my  weeping  friends  good  bye 
Ere  1  depart  upon  my  journey  drear  ; 
And,  smiling  faintly  on  the  painfid  past, 
Comjiose  my  decent  head,  and  breathe  my  last. 


Sweet  to  the  gay  of  heart  is  Summer's  smile. 
Sweet  the  wild  music  of  the  laughing  Si)ring  ;  " 
But  ah  !  my  soul  far  other  scenes  beguile. 
Where  gloomy  storms  their  sullen  shadows  iling. 
Is  it  for  me  to  strike  the  Idalian  string — 
Raise  the  soft  music  of  the  warbling  wire, 
While  in  my  cars  the  howls  of  furies  ring 
And  melancholy  wastes  the  vital  fire  I 
Away  with  thoughts  like  these  ! — To  some  lone  cave 
Where  howls  the  shrill  blast,  and  where  sweeps 

the  wave. 
Direct  my  steps;  there,  in  the  lonely  drear, 
I'll  sit  remote  from  worldly  noise,  and  muse 
Till  through  my  soul  shall  Peace  her  balm  infuse^ 
And  whisper  souuds  of  comfort  in  mine  ear. 
2b 
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TRANSLATION 

FROM    THB   FRENCH    OF    M.    DESBARREAUX. 

Thy  judgments,  Lord,  are  just ;  thou  lov'st  to  wear 
The  face  of  pity,  and  of  love  divine  ; 
But  muie  is  gu'ilt — thou  must  not,  canst  not  spare, 
While  Heaven  is  true,  and  equity  is  thine. 
Yes,  oh  my  God,  such  crimes  as  mine,  so  dread. 
Leave  but  the  choice  of  punishment  to  thee  ; 
Thy  interest  calls  for  judgment  on  my  head, 
And  e'en  thy  mercy  dares  not  plead  for  nie  ! 
Tiiy  will  be  done— since  'tis  thy  glory's  due. 
Did  from  mine  eyes  the  endless  torrents  flow  ; 
Smite — it  is  time — though  endless  death  ensue, 
I  bless  the  avenging  hand  that  lays  me  low. 
But  on  what  spot  shall  fall  thine  anger's  flood. 
That  has  not  first  been  drenched  in  Christ's  atoning 
blood  ? 


When  I  sit  musing  on  the  checkered  past, 
(A  term  much  dai-kened  with  untimely  woes,) 
My  thoughts  revert  to  her,  for  whom  still  flows 
The   tear,  though   half   disowned ;  and  binding 

fast 
Pride's  stubborn  cheat  to  my  too  yielding  heart, 
I  say  to  her,  she  robbed  me  of  my  rest, 
When  that  was  all  my  wealth.     'Tis    true,    my 

breast 
Received  from  her  this  wearying,  lingering  smart ; 
Yet,  ah  !  I  cannot  bid  her  form  depart : 
Though  wronged,  I  love  her — yet  in  anger  love. 
For  she  was  most  unworthy.     Then  I  prove 
Vindictive  joy  ;  and  on  my  stern  front  gleams, 
Throned  in  dark  clouds,  inflexible 
The  native  pride  of  my  much -injured  heart. 


HYMNS 


FOR  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 
O  Lord,  another  day  is  flown. 

And  we,  a  lonely  band, 
Are  met  once  more  befoi-e  thy  throne. 

To  bless  thy  fostering  hand. 

And  wilt  thou  bend  a  listening  ear, 

To  praises  low  as  ours  ? 
Thou  wilt  !  for  thou  dost  love  to  hear 

The  song  which  meekness  pours. 

And,  Jesus,  thou  thy  smiles  wilt  deign, 

As  we  before  thee  pray  ; 
For  thou  didst  bless  the  infant  train. 

And  we  are  less  than  they. 

O  let  thy  grace  perform  its  part. 

And  let  contention  cease  ; 
And  shed  abroad  in  every  heart 

Thine  everlasting  peace  ! 

Thus  chastened,  cleansed,  entu-ely  tliine, 

A  flock  by  Jesus  led  ; 
The  Sun  of  Holiness  shall  shine 

In  glory  on  our  head. 

And  thou  wilt  turn  our  wandering  feet. 
And  thou  wilt  bless  our  way  ; 

Till  worlds  shall  fade,  and  faith  shall  greet 
The  dawn  of  lasting  day. 


O  Lord,  my  God,  in  mercy  turn. 
In  mercy  hear  a  sinner  mourn  i 
To  thee  I  call,  to  thee  I  cry, 

0  leave  me,  leave  me  not  to  die  ! 

1  strove  against  thee.  Lord,  I  know, 

I  spurned  thy  grace,  I  mocked  thy  law  ; 
The  hour  is  past — the  day's  gone  by, 
And  I  am  left  alone  to  die. 

O  pleasures  past,  what  are  ye  now 
But  thorns  about  my  bleeding  brow  ! 
Spectres  that  hover  round  rny  brain, 
And  aggravate  and  mock  my  pain. 

For  pleasure  I  liave  given  my  soul  ; 
Now,  Justices  let  thy  thunders  roll  ! 
Now  vengeance  smile — and  with  a  blow. 
Lay  the  rebellious  ingrate  low. 


Yet  Jesus,  Jesus!  there  I'll  cling, 
I'll  crowd  beneath  his  sheltering  wing  ; 
I'll  clasp  the  cross,  and  holding  there. 
E'en  me,  oh  bliss !  his  wrath  may  spai'e. 


In  Heaven  we  shall  be  purified,  so  as  to  be  able  to  endure 
the  splendours  of  the  Deity. 

Awake,  sweet  harp  of  Judah,  wake, 
Retune  thy  strings  for  Jesu's  sake  ; 
We  sing  the  Saviour  of  our  race, 
The  Lamb,  our  shield,  and  hiding-phice. 

When  God's  right  arm  is  bared  for  war. 
And  thundei-s  clothe  his  cloudy  car, 
Where,  where,  oh  where  shall  man  retire. 
To  escape  the  horrors  of  his  ire  ? 

'Tis  he,  the  Lamb,  to  him  we  fly, 
While  the  dread  tempest  passes  by  ; 
God  sees  his  Well-beloved's  face. 
And  spares  us  in  our  hiding-place. 

Thus  while  we  dwell  in  this  low  scene. 
The  Lamb  is  our  unfailing  screen  ; 
To  him,  though  guilty,  still  we  run, 
And  God  still  spares  us  for  his  Son. 

While  yet  we  sojourn  here  below. 
Pollutions  still  our  hearts  o'erflow  ; 
Fallen,  abject,  mean,  a  sentenced  race. 
We  deeply  need  a  hiding-place. 

Yet  courage — days  and  years  will  glide, 
And  we  shall  lay  these  clods  aside ; 
Shall  be  baptized  in  Jordan's  flood. 
And  waslied  in  Jesu's  cleansing  blood. 

Then  pure,  immortal,  sinless,  freed, 
We  through  the  Lamb  shall  be  decreed  ; 
Shall  meet  the  Father  face  to  face, 
And  need  no  more  a  hiding-place.* 

♦  The  last  6tanz,-»  of  this  hymn  waa  added  extempora- 
neously by  our  author,  one  summer  evening,  when  he  WM 
with  ft  few  friends  on  the  Trent,  and  singing  it,  as  he  was 
used  to  do  on  such  occasions. 
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THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

When  marehallcd  on  the  niglitly  plain, 
The  gUttering  host  bostud  the  sky ; 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train, 

Can  fix  the  simier's  waudoring  eye. 

Hark  !  hark  !  to  God  the  chorus  breaks, 
From  every  host,  from  every  gem  ; 

But  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks — 
It  is  the  Stai*  of  Bethlehem. 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode, 

The  storm  was  loud,  the  night  wa-s  dark, 
The  ocean  yawned,  and  rudely  blowed 

That  wind  that  tossed  my  foundering  bark. 


Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froze. 

Death-struck,  I  ceased  the  tide  to  8t<'m  ; 

When  suddenly  a  star  arose — 
It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all, 
It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease  ; 

And  through  the  storm  and  danger's  thrall 
It  led  me  to  the  jjort  of  peace. 

Now  safely  moored — my  perils  o'er, 
I'll  sing,  first  in  nighfs  diadem, 

For  ever,  and  for  evermore. 

The  Star— tlie  Star  of  Bethlehem  ! 


TRIBUTARY    VERSES. 


LINES   BY   LORD   BYRON. 

KROm  THK    "  ENGLISH    BAUDS  AND   SCOTCH    KEVIEWERS." 

Unhappy  White*  '  while  life  was  in  its  spring. 
And  thy  young  Muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  came  ;  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
Oh  !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  science'  self  destroyed  her  favourite  son  ! 
Yes  1  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 
She  sowed  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reaped  the  fruit. 
'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow. 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low. 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleedhig  breast- 


SONNET  ON  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 

BY  CAPEL   LOPFT. 

Ml  STER  SO  early  of  the  various  bTC 
Energic,  pure,  sublime  ! — Thus  art  thou  gone  ! 
In  its  bright  dawn  of  fame  that  spirit  flown, 
Which  breathed  such  sweetness,  tenderness,  and 
Wert  thou  but  shown  to  win  us  to  admire,   [fire  ! 
And  veil  in  death  thy  splendour  ] — But  unknown 
Their  destination  who  least  time  have  shone. 
And  brigl-.test  beamed. — When  these  the  Eternal 

Sire  : 
Righteous,  and  wise,  an  1  good  are  all  his  ways- 
Eclipses  as  their  sun  begins  to  rise, 
<^an  mortal  judge,  for  their  diminished  days, 
What  blest  equivalent  in  changeless  skies, 
What  sacred  glory  waits  them  ? — His  the  praise  ; 
liracious,  whate'er  he  gives,  whate'er  denies. 

Oct.  24,  18(l(i. 

*  Henry  Kiike  Wlijte  died  at  Cambridge  in  October, 
11)06,  in  consequence  of  too  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit 
of  studies  th.at  would  li;ive  matured  a  mind  which  disease 
and  poverty  could  not  inipair,  and  which  death  itsx;lf 
destroyed  rather  than  subdued.  His  poems  abound  in 
such  beauties  as  must  im))ress  the  reader  with  the  liveliest 
refiret  that  so  sliort  a  period  was  allotted  to  talents,  wliich 
wcnid  hiivc  difeTiified  even  the  sacred  functions  he  was 
<ie.stined  to  assume. 


SONNET   OCCASIONED  BY  THE  SECOND  OF 
HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 

BV  CAPEL  LOKFT. 

Yes,  fled  already  is  thy  vital  fire, 

And  the  fair  promise  of  thy  early  bloom 

Lost,  in  youth's  morn  extinct ;  sunk  in  the  tomb  ; 

Mute  in  the  grave  sleeps  thy  enchanted  lyre  ! 

And  is  it  vainly  that  our  souls  aspire  ? 

Falsely  does  the  presaging  heart  presume 

That  we  shall  live  beyond  life's  cares  and  gloom  ; 

Grasps  it  eternity  with  high  desii-e, 

But  to  imagine  bliss,  feel  woe,  and  die  ; 

Leaving  survivors  to  worse  pangs  than  death  I 

Not  such  the  sanction  of  the  Eternal  Mind. 

The  harmonious  order  of  the  starry  sky, 

And  awful  revelation's  angel  breath. 

Assure  these  hopes  their  full  efl'ect  shall  find. 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  HOMER  OF  MR.  H.  K. 
WHITE, 

PItESKNTED  TO  MK  BV  HIS  BROTHER,  J.  NEVILLE  WHITK. 

Bard  of  brief  days,  but  ah,  of  deathless  fame  ! 
While  on  these  awiul  leaves  my  fond  eyes  I'est, 
On  which   thine   late  have  dwelt,  thy  hand  late 

pressed, 
I  pause  ;  and  gaze  regretful  on  thy  name. 
By  neither  chance  nor  envy,  time  nor  flame, 
Be  it  from  this  its  mansion  dispossessed, 
But  thee  Eternity  clasps  to  her  breast, 
And  in  celestial  splendour  tlu'ones  thy  claim. 
No  more  with  mortal  pencil  shalt  thou  trace 
,  An  imitative  radiance  "*  :  thy  pure  lyre 
Springs  from  our  changeful  atmosphere's  embrace, 
And  beams  and  breathes  in  empyreal  fire  : 
The  Homeric  and  Miltunian  sacred  tone 
Responsive  hail  that  lyre,  congenial  to  their  own. 

Capei.  Lofkt. 

Bury,  Jan.  U,  \m. 

*  AUudins  to  his  pencilled  Bkctch  of  a  head  surrounded 
with  a  glory. 
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BONNET  TO  TIF.NUV  KIKKE  WIIITK.  ON  HIS 
POE.AIS  IRATELY  PUBLISHED. 

HV  ARTHrBOWKN-,  ESQ. 

Hai;.,  gifted  youth,  wliose  passion-ln-eatliiiig  lay 

Portniys  a  mind  attuned  to  noblest  themes — 

A  mina,  which,  wrapped  in  fancy's  high-wrouglit 

dreams, 
To  nature's  veriest  bounds  its  daring  way 
Ca:i  wing :  what  charms  throughout  tliy  pages  shine. 
To  win  with  fairy  thrill  the  melting  soul  ! — 
For  though  along  impassioned  grandeur  roll, 
ifet  in  full  power  simplicity  is  thine. 
Proceed,  sweet  bard  !  and  the  heaven-granted  fire 
Of  pity,  glowing  in  thy  feeling  breast, 
May  naught  destroy  ;  may  naught  thy  soul  divest 
Of  joy,  of  rapture  in  the  living  lyre. 
Thou  tun'st  so  magically:  but  may  fame 
Each  passing  year  add  lionours  to  thy  name. 

Uiclimond,  Srptembcr,  [tVl3. 


SONNET, 


On  seeing  anotlicr  written  to  II.  K.  White,  in  September, 
18ti3,  inserted  in  liis  "  Kcniains,  by  Uobcrt  Southfcy."' 

r,V  ARTHUn  OWEX,  ESQ. 

An  !  once  again  the  long-left  wires  among, 
Truants  the  Muse  to  weave  her  requiem  song  ; 
With  sterner  lore  now  busied,  erst  the  lay 
Cheered  my  dark  morn  of  manhood,  wont  to  stray 
O'er  fancy's  fields  in  quest  of  nmsky  flower  ; 
To  me  nor  fragrant  less,  though  barred  from  vijw 
And  courtship  of  the  world  :    hailed  was  the  hour 
That  gave  me,  dri])ping  fresh  with  nature's  dew, 
Poor  Henry's  budding  beauties — to  a  clime 
Hapless  transplanted,  whose  exotic  ray 
Forced  their  young  vigour  into  transient  day. 
And   drained'  the  stalk  that  reared  them  !    and 
shall  time  [breathe 

Trample    these    orphan    blossoms  ?  —  No !    they 
Still  lovelier  charms — for  Southcy  culls  the  wreath  ! 

Oxfonl,  Dee.  17.  l."i'7- 


SONNET  in  II.  K'.  WHITE.  ON  IIIS  POEMS 
L  '  TI:LV  I'UP.LISIIED. 

1!Y  O.  t..  C. 

Hknrv,  1  greet  thine  enti'ance  into  life. 
Sure  presage  that  the  myrmidons  of  fate, 
The  fool's  unmeaning  laugh,  the  critic's  liate. 
Will  dire  assail  thee  ;  and  the  envious  strife 
Of  bookish  schoolmen,  beings  over-rife, 
Whose  pia-mater  studious  is  filled 
With  unconnected  matter,  half  distilled 
From  lettered  )>agc,  shall  bare  for  thee  the  knife, 
IJeneath  whose  edge  the  yxivt  ofttimes  sinks. 
But,  fear  not  ;  for  thy  modest  work  contains 
The  germ  of  worth  :  thy  wild  ]ioelie  strains. 
How  sweet  to  him,  untutored  bard,  who  thinks 
Thy  verse  "  has  power  to  i>lea.se,  as  soft  it  flows 
Through  tlio  soft  nnjrniurs  of  the  frequent  close." 
1303. 


TO  MR.  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 


BY    H.   WELKER. 


Hark  !  'tis  some  sprite  who  sweeps  a  funentl  kn.^U 
For  Dermody,  no  more.     That  fitful  tone 
From  Coins'  wild  harp  alone  can  swell. 
Or  Chatterton  assumes  the  lyre  unknown. 

No  ;  list  again  !  'tis  Bateman's  fatal  sigh 
Swells  with  the  breeze,  and  dies  upon  the  stream  : 
'Tis  Miirgaret  mourns,  as  swift  she  rushes  by, 
Roused  by  the  demons  from  adulterous  dream. 

0  .s;iy,  sweet  youth,  what  genius  fires  thy  soul  ? 
The  same  which  tuned  the  frantic  nervous  strain 
To  the  wild  harp  of  Collins  l — By  the  pole, 
Or  'mid  the  sera])him  and  heavenly  train. 
Taught  Milton  everlasting  secrets  to  unfold, 
To  sing  Hell's  flaming  gulf,  or  Heaven  high  archfil 
with  gold  1 


VERSES  OCCASIONED  I5Y  THE  DEATH  OP 
HENUy  KlUK'E  WHITE. 

BY   JOSIAH    CONDER. 

What  is  this  worhl  at  best, 
Though  decked  in  vernal  bloom. 
By  hope  and  youthful  fancy  dressed. 
What  but  a  ceaseless  toil  for  rest, 
A  passage  to  the  tomb  ? 
If  flowerets  strew 
The  avenue, 
Though  f\\ir,  alas  !  how  fading,  and  how  few  t 

And  every  hour  comes  arm'd 
By  sorrow  or  by  woe  : 
Concealed  beneath  its  little  wings, 
A  scythe  the  soft-shod  pilferer  brings, 
To  lay  some  comfort  low  : 
.Some  tie  to'  unbind. 
By  love  entwined. 
Some  silken  bond  that  holds  the  captive  mind. 

And  every  month  displays 
The  ravages  of  time  : 
Faded  the  flowers— the  Spring  is  past ! 
The  scattered  leaves,  the  wintry  blast, 
Warn  to  a  milder  clime  : 
The  songsters  flee 
The  leafless  tree. 
And  bear  to  happier  realms  their  melody. 

Henry  !  the  world  no  more 
Can  claim  thee  for  her  own  ! 
In  purer  skies  thy  radiance  beams  ! 
Thy  lyre  employed  in  nobler  tiienies  ; 
Before  the'  eternal  throne  : 
Yet,  spirit  dear, 

Forgive  the  tear,  [  h'-r? 

Which  those  must  shed  who  are  doomed  to  liu<^er 

Although  a  stranger,  I 
In  frieiidshi])'s  train  would  weep  ; 
Lo.st  to  the  world,  alas  !  so  young, 
And  must  thy  lyre,  in  silence  hung. 
On  the  dark  (•y[)ress  sleep  ? 
Tlie  ]>oet,  afl 
Their  friend  may  call  ; 
And  Nature's  self  attends  his  funeral. 
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Although  with  feeble  whig 
Thy  riight  I  would  pursue, 
"With  quickened  zeal,  with  humhled  jaidc, 
Alike  our  object,  hopes,  and  guide, 
One  heaven  alike  in  view  ; 
True,  it  was  thine 
To  tower,  to  shine  ; 
Cut  I  may  make  thy  milder  virtues  mine. 

If  Jesus  own  my  name, 
(Though  fame  pronoun<-ed  it  never,) 
Sweet  spirit,  not  with  thee  atone. 
But  all  whose  absence  hen;  1  moan. 
Circling  with  harps  the  gulden  throne, 
I  shall  unite  for  ever  : 
At  death  then  why 
Tremble  or  sigh  '. 
Oh  !  who  would  wish  to  live  but  he  who  fears  to  die! 

Dec.  5, 1807. 


ON  READING  HENRY  KIKKIC  WHITES  I'OEM 
ON   SOLITUDE. 

BV    JOSrAH  CONDKR. 

But  art  thou  thus  indeed  "alone," 
■Quite  unbefriended,  and  unknown  ? 
And  hast  thou  then  his  name  forgot 
Who  formed  thy  frame,  and  fix'd  thy  lot ! 

Is  not  his  voice  in  evening's  gale  1 
Beams  not  with  him  the  "  star  "  so  pale  » 
Is  there  a  leaf  can  fade  and  die, 
Unnoticed  by  his  watchful  eye  i 

Each  fluttering  hope,  each  anxious  fear. 
Each  lonely  sigh,  each  silent  tear, 
To  thine  Almighty  Friend  are  known  ; 
And  say 'st  thou,  thou  art  "all  alone  !" 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  H.  K.  WHITE, 

1,ATU  OK   ST.   .TOHN'S  COLLEGE,   CAMMllDGE. 

SoRiiows  are  mine  '.—Then  let  me  joys  evade, 
And  seek  for  sympathies  in  this  lone  shade. 
'J'he  glooms  of  death  fall  heavy  on  my  heart, 
And  between  life  and  me  a  truce  impart : 
■<jenius  has  vanished  in  its  opening  bloom, 
And  youth  and  beauty  wither  in  the  tomb  ! 

Thought,  ever  prompt  to  lend  the  inquiring  eye. 
Pursues  thy  spirit  through  futurity. 
Does  thy  aspiring  mind  new  powers  essay, 
■Or  in  suspended  being  wait  the  day, 
When  Earth  shall  fivU  before  the  awful  train 
■Of  Heaven  and  Virtue's  everlasting  reign  I 

May  goodness,  which  thy  heart  did  once  enthrone. 
Emit  one  ray  to  meliorate  my  own  ! 
And  for  thy  sake,  when  time  my  grief  shall  calm, 
Science  shall  please,  and  poesy  shall  charm. 

T  turn  my  steps  whence  issued  all  my  woes. 
Where  the  dull  courts  monastic  glooms  imi)ose  ; 
Thence  fled  a  spirit  whose  unbounded  scope 
'Surpassed  the  fond  creations  e'en  of  hope. 

Along  this  path  thy  living  step  has  fled. 
Along  this  path  they  bore  thee  to  the  dead. 
All  that  this  languid  eye  can  now  survey 
Witnessed  the  vigour  of  thy  fleeting  day  : 


And  witnessed  all,  as  .speaks  this  anguished  tear, 
The  solemn  progress  of  thy  early  bier. 
Sacred  the  walls  that  took  thy  i>arting  breath. 
Owned  thee  in  life,  encompassed  thee  in  death  I 

0,  I  can  feel  as  felt  the  sorrowing  friend 

Who  o'er  thy  corse  in  agony  did  bend  ; 

Dead  as  thyself  to  all  the  world  inspires, 

Paid  the  Jast  rites  mortality  re(piires  ; 

Closed  the  dim  eye  that  beamed  with  mind  before; 

Composed  the  icy  limbs  to  move  no  more  '. 

Some  power  the 'picture  from  my  meniory  tear. 

Or  feeling  will  rush  onward  to  despair  ! 

Immortal  hopes  !  come,  lend  your  blest  relief, 
And  raise  the  soul  bowed  du-vn  with  mortal  grief; 
Teach  it  to  look  for  comvurt  in  the  skies  : 
Earth  cannot  give  what  Heaven's  high  will  denies. 
Cambridge,  November,  Wl\, 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  II.  K.  WHITE. 

BY   THE   REV.   W.   B.   COLLYEB,   A..11. 

On,  lost  too  soon  !  accept  the  tear 
A  stranger  to  thy  memory  pays  ! 

Dear  to  the  Muse,  to  science  dear. 
In  the  young  morning  of  thy  days  ! 

All  the  wild  notes  that  pity  loved. 

Awoke,  responsive  still  to  thee. 
While  o'er  the  lyre  thy  Angers  roved 

In  softest,  sweetest  harmony. 

The  chords  that  in  the  human  heai't 
Compassion  touches  as  her  own, 

Bore  in  thy  symphonies  a  i)art — 
With  them*  in  perfect  unison. 

Amidst  accumulated  woe?. 

That  premature  afflictions  bring. 

Submission's  sacred  hymn  arose. 

Warbled  from  every  mournful  string. 

When  o'er  thy  dawn  the  darkness  spread, 
And  deeper  every  moment  grew  ; 

When  rudely  round  thy  youthful  head. 
The  chilling  blasts  of  sickness  blew  : 

Religion  heard  no  plainings  loud  ; 

The  sigh  in  secret  stole  from  thee  ; 
And  pity,  from  the  "  dropping  cloud," 

Shed  "teai-s  of  holy  sympathy. 

Cold  is  that  heart  in  which  were  met 
More  virtues  than  could  ever  die  ; 

The  moniing-star  of  hope  is  set — 
The  sun  adorns  another  sky. 

0  pai-tial  grief,  to  mourn  the  day 

So  suddenly  o'erelouded  here, 
To  rise  with  unextinguished  ray, 

To  shine  in  a  superior  sphere  I 

Oft  genius  early  quits  this  sod, 

Impatient  of  a  robe  of  clay. 
Spreads  the  light  pinion,  spurns  the  clod, 

And  smiles,  and  soars,  and  steals  away  ! 

But  more  than  genius  urged  thy  flight, 
And  marked  the  way,  dear  youth,  for  the* 

Henry  sprang  up  to  worlds  of  light, 
On'wings  of  immortality  ! 

Dlackhcath  Hill,  June  2^,  1008. 
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THE   POETICAL  WORKS  OF 


ODE  ON  THE  LATE  H.  K.  WHITE. 

BY  JUVENIS. 

And  is  the  mnislrel's  voyage  o'er  ? 

And  is  the  star  of  genius  fled  ? 
And  will  his  magic  harp  no  more, 

Mute  in  the  mansions  of  tlie  dead, 
Its  strains  seraphic  pour  ? 

A  pilgrim  in  this  world  of  woe, 
Condemned,  alas  !  awliile  to  stray. 

Where  bristly  thorns,  where  briars  grow. 
He  bade,  to  cheer  the  gloomy  way, 

Its  heavenly  music  flow. 

And  oft  he  bade,  by  fame  inspired. 
Its  wild  notes  seek  the'  ethereal  plain, 

Till  angels  by  its  music  fired, 

Have,  listening,  caught  the'  ecstatic  strain, 

Have  wondered,  and  admired. 

But  now  secure  on  happier  shoi-es. 
With  choirs  of  sainted  souls  he  sings  ; 

His  harp  the  Omnipotent  adores, 

And  from  its  sweet,  its  silver  strings. 

Celestial  music  pours. 

And  though  on  earth  no  more  he'll  weave 
The  lay  that's  fraught  with  magic  fire, 

Yet  oft  shall  Fancy  hear  at  eve 
His  now  exalted  heavenly  lyre 

In  sounds  ^olian  grieve. 
BasiiiL'stnke. 


SONNET  IN  MEMORY  OF  MR.  H.K.WHITE. 

BV   J.   G. 

"  'Tis  now  the  dead  of  night,"  and  I  will  go 
To  where  the  brook  soft-murmuring  glides  along 
In  the  still  wood  ;  yet  does  the  plaintive  song 
Of  Philomela  through  the  welkin  flow  ; 
And  while  pale  Cynthia  carelessly  doth  throw 
Her  dewy  beams  the  verdant  boughs  among. 
Will  sit  Ijencath  some  spreading  oak-tree  strong, 
And  intemiingle  with  the  streams  my  woe  : 
Hushed  in  deep  silence  every  gentle  breeze  ; 
No  mortal  breath  disturbs  the  awful  gloom  ; 
Cold,  chilling  dewdrops  trickle  down  the  trees. 
And  every  flower  withholds  its  rich  perfume  : 
'Tis  i-'orrow  leads  me  to  that  sacred  ground 
Where  Henry  moulders  in  a  sleep  profound  ! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  H.  K.  WHITE. 

BY  THE   REV.    J.    PMJ.MPTRK. 

Such  talents  and  such  piety  combined. 
With  such  unfeigned  humility  of  mind, 
Bespoke  liim  fair  to  tread  the  way  to  fame, 
And  live  an  honour  to  the  Christian  name  : 
But  Heaven  was  pleased  to  stop  his  fleeting  hour. 
And  blight  the  fragrance  of  the  opening  flower. 
We  mourn-  but  not  for  him,  removed  from  pain; 
Our  loss,  we  trust,  is  his  eternal  gain  : 
With  him  we'll  strive  to  win  the  Saviour's  love. 
And  hope  to  join  him  with  the  blest  above. 
Oot()bor24,  11)06. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  READING  THE  LIFE  OP  THE- 
LATE  II.  K.  WHITE. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOLLOWAY,  AUTHOR  OF   "THB  PEASAWT's  KATK.*" 

Darling  of  science  and  the  Muse, 
How  shall  a  son  of  song  refuse 

To  shed  a  tear  for  thee  ? 
To  us  so  soon  for  ever  lost, 
What  hopes,  what  prospects  have  been  crosspii 

By  Heaven's  supreme  decree  ? 

How  could  a  parent,  love-beguiled, 
In  life's  fair  prime  resign  a  child 

So  duteous,  good,  and  kind? 
The  warblei-s  of  the  soothing  strain 
Must  string  the  elegiac  lyre  in  vain 

To  soothe  the  wounded  mind  ?  ' 

Yet  Fancy,  hovering  round  the  tomb. 
Half  envies  while  she  mourns  thy  doom. 

Dear  poet,  saint,  and  sage  ! 
Who  into  one  short  span,  at  best,  ' 

The  wisdom  of  an  age  compressed, 

A  patriarch's  lengthened  age ! 

To  him  a  genius  sanctified. 
And  purged  from  literary  pride, 

A  sacred  boon  was  given  : 
Chaste  as  the  Psalmist's  harp,  his  lyre 
Celestial  raptures  could  inspire, 

And  lift  the  soul  to  Heaven. 

Tvias  not  the  laurel  earth  bestows, 
'Twas  not  the  praise  from  man  that  flows. 

With  classic  toil  he  sought : 
He  sought  the  crown  that  martjTS  wear. 
When  rescued  from  a  world  of  care  ; 

Their  spirit  too  he  caught. 

Here  come,  ye  thoughtless,  vain,  and  gay,. 
Who  idly  range  in  folly's  way, 

And  learn  the  worth  of  time  : 
Learn  ye,  whose  days  have  run  to  waste. 
How  to  redeem  this  pearl  at  last. 

Atoning  for  your  crime. 

This  flower,  that  drooped  in  one  cold  clime. 
Transplanted  from  the  soil  of  time 

To  immortality. 
In  full  perfection  there  shall  bloom  ; 
And  those  who  now  lament  his  doom 

Must  bow  to  God's  decree, 
London,  Feb.  27,  1808. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  H.  K.  WHITE. 


BY  T.    PARK. 


Too,  too  prophetic  did  thy  wild  note  swell, 
Impassioned  minstrel  !  when  its  pitying  wail 
Sighed  o'er  the  vernal  primrose  as  it  fell 
Untimely,  withered  by  the  I'.orthern  gale.* 
Thou  wert  that  flower  of  promise  and  of  prime, 
Whose  opening  bloom,  'mid  many  an  adverse  blasts 
Charmed  the  lone  wanderer  through  this  desork. 

clime. 
But  charmed  him  with  a  rapture  soon  o'ercasi, 

*  See  "  Clifton  Grove." 
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To  see  thee  languish  into  quick  decay. 
Yet  was  not  thy  fie])arting  inimatnro  ; 
For  ripe  in  virtue  thou  wcrt  reft  away, 
And  pure  in  spirit,  as  tlie  blfss'd  are  pun — 
Pure  as  the  dewdrop  freed  from  earthly  Uavcn, 
That  sparkles,  is  exhaled,  and  blends  with  heaven!  * 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  H.  K.  WHITE. 

BY  A   LADY. 

If  woi'th,  if  fienius,  to  the  world  are  dear. 

To  Henry's  shade  devote  no  common  tear  : 

His  worth  on  no  precarious  tenure  hunn;, 

From  genuine  piety  his  virtues  sprung. 

If  pure  benevolence,  if  steady  sense. 

Can  to  the  feeling  heart  delight  dispense  ; 

If  all  the  highest  efforts  of  the  mind. 

Exalted,  noble,  elegant,  refined, 

Call  for  fond  sympathy's  heart-felt  regret. 

Ye  sons  of  genius,  pay  the  mournful  debt : 

HLs  friends  can  truly  speak  how  large  his  cluim. 

And  "  Life  was  only  wanting  to  his  fame." 

Art  thou,  indeed,  dear  youth,  for  ever  fied  ; 

So  quickly  numbered  with  the  silent  dead  ? 

Too  sure  I  read  it  in  the  downcast  eye, 

Hear  it  in  mourning  friendship's  stifled  sigh. 

Ah  !  could  esteem,  or  admiration,  save 

So  dear  an  object  from  the  untimely  grave. 

This  transcript  faint  had  not  essayed  to  tell 

The  loss  of  one  beloved,  revered  so  well. 

Vainly  I  try,  even  eloquence  v/ere  weak. 

The  silent  sorrow  that  I  feel,  to  speak. 

No  more  my  houi-s  of  pain  thy  voice  will  cheer, 

.\nd  bind  my  spirit  to  this  lower  sphere  ; 

Bend  o'er  this  suffering  frame  with  gentle  sigh. 

And  bid  new  fire  relume  my  languid  eye  : 

No  more  the  pencil's  mimic  art  connnund. 

And  with  kind  pity  guide  my  trembling  hand  ; 

Nor  dwell  upon  the  page  in  fond  regard, 

To  trace  the  meaning  of  the  Tuscan  bard. 

Vain  all  the  pleasures  thou  canst  not  inspire. 

And  "  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire  :" 

I  fondly  hoped  thy  hand  might  grace  my  shrine. 

And  little  dreamed  I  should  have  wept  o'er  thine 

In  fancy's  eye  meth ought  I  saw  thy  lyre 

With  virtue's  energies  each  bosom  fire  ; 

I  saw  admiring  nations  press  around. 

Eager  to  catch  the  animating  sound : 

And  when,  at  length,  sunk  in  the  shades  of  night, 

To  brighter  worlds  thy  spirit  wing'd  its  flight, 

Thy  country  hailed  thy  venerated  shade. 

And  each  graced  honour  to  thy  memory  paid. 

Such  was  the  fate  hope  pictured  to  my  view — 

But  who,  alas  !  e'er  found  hope's  visions  true  ' 

And  ah  !  a  dark  presage,  when  last  we  met. 

Saddened  the  social  hour  with  deep  regret  ; 

When  thou  thy  portrait  from  the  Minstrel  drew, 

The  living  Edwin  starting  on  my  view — 

Silent,  I  asked  of  Heaven  a  lengthened  date  ; 

His  genius  thine,  but  not  like  thine  his  fate  ; 

Shuddering  I  gazed,  and  saw  too  sure  revealed. 

The  fatal  truth,  by  hope  till  then  concealed. 

•  Ycning,  I  think,  says  of  N.ircissa, 
"  She  sparkled,  wa.s  exhaled,  and  went  to  Ilciiven." 


Too  strong  the  portion  of  celestial  flame 

For  its  weak  tenement,  the  fragile  frame  ; 

Too  soon  for  us  it  sought  its  native  sky, 

And  soared  impervious  to  the  mortal  eye  ; 

Like  some  clear  planet,  shadowed  from  our  sigh*, 

Leaving  behind  long  tracks  of  lucid  light : 

So  shall  thy  bright  example  fire  each  youth 

1  With  love  of  virtue,  piety,  and  truth. 
Long  o'er  thy  loss  shall  grateful  Granta  mourn, 

I  And  bid  her  sons  revere  thy  favoured  urn : 
When  thy  loved  flower  «  Spring's  victory  makes 

known," 
The  primrose  pale  shall  bloom  for  tlx^e  alone  : 
Around  thy  urn  the  rosemary  we'll  s].i-cad. 
Whose  "  tender  fragrance,"  emblem  of  the  dead, 
Shall  "teach   the   maid,  whose  bloom  no  longt-r 

lives," 
That  "  virtue  every  perished  grace  survives." 
Farewell,  sweet  moralist !  heart-sickening  grief 
Tells  me  in  duty's  paths  to  seek  relief, 
With  surer  ahn  on  faith's  strong  pinions  rise, 
And  seek  hope's  vanished  anchor  in  the  skies. 
Yet  still  on  thee  shall  fond  remembrance  dwell; 
And  to  the  world  thy  worth  delight  to  tell ; 
Though  well  I  feel  unworthy  thee  the  lays 
That  to  thy  memory  weeping  friendship  pays. 


STANZAS 

SL-PPOSED  TO  HAVE   BEEN  WRITTEN  A"-  THE  GRAVE  OS 

HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 

BY   A   LADY. 

Ye  gentlest  gales  !  oh,  hither  waft. 

On  airy  undulating  sweeps. 
Your  frequent  sighs,  so  passing  soft, 

Where  he,  the  youthful  poet,  sleeps ; 
He  breathed  the  purest,  tenderest  sigli. 
The  sigh  ot  sensibility. 

And  thou  shalt  lie,  his  favourite  flower. 
Pale  primrose,  on  his  grave  reclined  ; 

Sweet  emblem  of  his  fleeting  hour, 
And  of  his  pure,  his  spotless  mind ! 

Like  thee,  he  sprung  in  lowly  vale  ; 

And  felt,  like  thee,  the  trying  gale. 

Nor  hence  thy  pensive  eye  seclude,  • 

Oh  thou,  the  fragrant  rosemary, 
Where  he,  "  in  marble  solitude. 

So  peaceful,  and  so  deep,"  doth  lie  I 
His  harp  prophetic  sung  to  thee 
In  notes  of  sweetest  miusti-elsy. 

Ye  falling  dews  !  oh,  ever  leave 

Your  crystal  drops  these  flowers  to  steep  : 
At  earliest' morn,  at  latest  eve. 

Oh  let  them  for  their  poet  weep  ! 
For  tears  bedew  his  gentle  eye. 
The  tears  of  heavenly  sympathy. 

Thou  western  sun,  effuse  thy  beams ; 

For  he  was  wont  to  pace  the  glade^ 
To  watch  in  pale  uncertiiin  gleams 

The  crimson-zoned  horizon  fade — 
Thy  last,  thy  setting  radiance  pour. 
Where  he  is  set  to  rise  no  more. 


THB  END. 
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In    Royal   Svo,    Cloth,    Illustrated,    5s   each. 

1.  The  Life  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  with  his  Corre.spondeiice  and 

Conversations.  By  James  Boswkll,  Esq.  Edited,  with  copious  Notes 
and  Biographical  Ilhistrations,  by  Edward  Malone.  Unabridged  edition. 
Illustrated. 

2.  The    Complete    Works    of   Oliver    Goldsmith.       Comprising    his 

Letters,  Essays,  Plays,  and  Poems.  With  a  Memoir  by  Professor  Spaldlxo, 
and  a  fac-simile  of  a  characteristic  and  humorous  Letter  of  Goldsmith  to  a 
P'riend,  and  other  Illustrations. 

3.  The  Complete  Works  of  Robert  Burns  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  witli 

Portraits  and  a  fac-simile  of  a  Sonnet,  and  a  characteristic  Letter  of  Burns 
to  Mr  Riddell,  and  other  Illustrations. 

4.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Milton  and  Young,  with  Portrait 

and  Illustrations. 

5.  The   Complete   Poetical   Works  of  Gray,  Beattie,  Blair,  Collins, 

Thomson,  and  Kirke  White,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  MS.  of  Cray's  Elegy, 
and  other  Illustrations. 

<5.  Masterpieces    of    Fiction.       By    Eminent    Authors,    comprising 

Knickerbockers  New  York,  by  Washington  Irving;  The  Linwuods,  by 
Miss  Sedgwick  ;  Elizabeth  ;  or.  The  Exiles  of  Siberia ;  Paul  and  Virginia  ; 
The  Indian  Cottage ;  and  Rasselas,  by  Dr  Johnson.  With  Portrait  of 
Washington  Irving,  and  other  Illustrations. 

7.  Masterpieces  of  Foreign  Literature,  comprising  Schiller's  Tragedies, 

Goethe's  Eaust :  Translated  from  the  German  by  Coleridge  and  Eh.mork  ; 
La  Fontaine's  Fables,  and  Saintine's  Picciola ;  or,  The  Prison  Flower. 
Unabridged,  with  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations. 

«.  Robinson   Crusoe,  of  York,    Mariner,  with  an   Account  of  his 

Travels  round  Three  Parts  of  the  Globe,  with  Eight  Illustrations  by 
ZwECKER,  engraved  by  Dalziel,  and  Eight  Steel  Illustrations  by  Stothard, 
engraved  by  Charles  Heath. 

.9.  Anecdotes,  Literary  and  Scientific,  illustrative  of  the  Characters, 

Habits,  and  Conversation  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science.  Edited  by 
AVilliam  Keddie.     Illustrated. 

10.  The    Arabian   Nights*    Entertainments.       Translated    from    the 

Arabic.     New  edition,  with  100  Illustrations. 

Series    to    be    continued. 
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Elegantly  Bound  in  Cloth,  and  Illustrated,  Shall  Post  8vo,  5s,  Cloth. 

1.  Young  Benjamin  Franklin:  Showing  the  Principles  which  raised 

a  rrinter's  Boy  to  First  Ambassador  of  the  American  Republic.     By  Henrv 
Mayhew.     8 'illustrations  by  John  Gilbert. 

'1.  Romance  and  Eeality.    By  L.  E.  L  ,  with  a  full  Memoir  and  Por- 
trait of  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations. 

"  Thus  have  I  begun  ; 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully." 

.s.   'I  he    Roval    Holiday   and    Young    Student's    Book:    Being   the 

"  Holiday  Book  for  the  Young"  and  the  "  Young  Student's  Holiday  Book  "' 
complete  in  One  Volume.     Numerous  Illustrations. 

4.  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Games  for  all  Seasons:  Being  Parlour  Past- 

times  and  Games  for  all  Seasons.     Complete  in  One  Volume.     Numerous 
Illustrations. 

5.  Stories  of  the  Conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 

Adventures  of  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  retold  for  Youth.     By  Wili  iaav 
Dalton,     With  8  Illustrations  by  Gilbert. 


Hil:«I''*MDOi>'s  ®tiiti0ix  of  tbc  ^pacts. 

Large  Fcap.  8vo,  Illustrated,  3s  6d,  Cloth  Extra,  Gilt  Edges. 

1.  Choice  Selections  from  the  British  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  Robert 

Montgomery.      Eight  Illustrations. 

2.  Poetical  Works  of     .W.Longfellow.     Eight  Illustrations.     Ftorr 

the  last  American  edition. 

3.  Poetical    Works    of   Alexander    Pope,    with    a    Memoir    of    the 

Author,  Notes  and  Critical  Notices  of  each  Poem.      By  the  Rev.  Dr  Cf.oly 
With  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations. 

4.  The  Poetical   Works  of  Robert  Burns,  with  Memoir,   complete 

Portrait  and  other  lllustratiuiis. 

5.  The  Poedcal  Works  of  John  Milton.     Complete,  with  Channing*f 

Essay.      Portrait  and  other  Illustrations  on  Steel. 

6.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir   Walter   Scott,  with  the  Life  of  the 

.Author.      Portrait  and  other  Illustrations  on  Steel. 

7.  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare.     By  Charles   and   Mary  Lamb. 

With  Scenes   illustrathig  each  Tale.     Edited  by  Charles    Knight.      i6 
Illustrations. 
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CHOICE     READING. 


§oohs  Suitiible  far  f  rtsents,  f  ifoirrtcs,  ^u 

Large  Fcap.   8vo,  Illustrated,  Extra  Cloth.  3s  6d,  Gilt  Edges  and  Side. 

1    Men  who  have  made  Themselves:    Whence  they  Started;  rlow 

they   Journeyed;    What   they   reached.      A   Book   for   Boys.      Numerous 

Ilkistrations  and  Portraits.     15th  Thousand.  _ 

This  Work  is  issued  with  the  view  of  exciting  m  the  young  a  spmtof  noble 

emulation,  and  a  desire  for  true  greatness.     The  Lives  of  upwards  of  Thirty  Men 

who  hive  distinguished  themselves  in  Science,  Commerce,  Literature,  and  Travel, 

are  told  with  spirit.     It  will  be  found  the  best  book  of  the  kmd  ever  issued. 

C^;z/^///i-.— Humphry  Davy,  the  Inventor  of  the  Spirit  Lamp— James 
Ferguson,  the  Shepherd-boy  Astronomer— James  Watt,  the  Inventor  of 
the  Steam  Engine— George  Stephenson,  the  Inventor  of  the  Locomotive 
Enaine— Giovanni  Baptista  Belzoni,  the  Traveller  in  Egypt— William 
Caxton  the  First  English  Printer— James  Cook,  the  Discoverer  of  South 
Sea  Islands— Benjamin  Wesy,  the  Quaker  Artist— Sir  William  Jones, 
the  Oriental  Scholar  and  Jurist— Sir  Henry  Havelock,  the  Christian 
Soldier— John  Leyden,  the  Poet  and  Asiatic  Scholar— William  Gifford, 
the  Learned  Shoemaker— Alexander  Wilson,  the  Ornithologist  of  America 
—Robert  Bloomfield,  the  Poet  of  the  Farm— Robert  Burns,  the  Poet 
of  the  World— Count  Rumford,  the  Chemist  of  Comfort— John  Wycliffe, 
the  First  Prote=^tant— George  Buchanan,  the  Tutor  of  an  English  King— 
Thomas  Ruddiman,  the  Grammarian  —  Alexander  Adam,  the  High 
School  Rector— Baron  Humboldt,  the  South  American  Traveller— John 
Smeaton  the  Builder  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse— Robert  Peel,  the 
Spinner— J  ^MES  I^Iorrison,  the  Warehouseman— Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  Wise  Printer— William  Cobbett,  the  Plough-boy  Politician— Peter 
Horberg,  the  Peasant  Artist— Hugh  Miller,  the  Geologist  Stonemason— 
Eli  Whitney  the  Inventor  of  the  Cotton  Gin— Richard  Arkwright,  the 
Inventor  of  the  Cotton  Water  Frame— John  Opie,  the  Carpenter  Artist— 
SAMUEL  Budgett,  the  Conscientious  Grocer— Thomas  Scott,  the  Com- 
mentator on  the  Bible— Richard  Baxter,  the  Fervent  Preacher— Lott 
Gary,  the  Negro  Colonist— William  Edwards,  the  Persevering  Bridgc 
Build'er— R.  Stephenson,  the  Railway  Engineer. 

9    The  Lion  of  War  ;  or,  the  Pirates  of  Loo  Chow.     A  Tale  of  the 
Chinese  Seas,  for  Youtli.     By  F.  C.  Armstrong,  Esq.     Eight  Illusti-ationo. 

This  is  a  book  of  Adventures  and  Incidents  for  Boys. 

3.  Lucy  Neville  and  her  Schoolfellows.      A   Book  for  Girls.     By 

Mary  and  Elizabeth   Ivirby.     Eight  Illustrations.     Fourth  Thousand. 

"  Do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  (valk  humbly  with  tliy  God." 
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5.  The  Life  and   Travels   of  Alexander  Von   Humboldt :    with   an 

Account  of  his  Discoveries,  and  Notices  of  his  Scientific  Fellow-Labourers 
and  Contemporaries.     Plight  Illustrations. 

Contents. — Early  Life — The  Voyage  and  Visit  to  the  Canary  Islands — 
Excursions  about  Cumana — Towards  the  Orinoco — Up  the  Orinoco — To 
Cuba  and  Back — Colombia  and  Peru — Mexico — Results  of  Humboldt's 
Travels — Journey  to  Central  Asia— Last  Literary  Labours. 

6.  The    Military    Heroes   of  England,   from   the   Invasion  of  Julius 

Ctesar  to  the  Present  Tune.     Eight  Illustrations.     Tenth  Thousand. 

Contents. — The  Ancient  Britons  and  their  Roman  Conquerors — Saxon 
and  Danish  Rule — William  of  Normandy — Richard  the  Lion  Hearted — 
Reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III. — Edward  I.,  and  his  Wars  Avith  the  Welsh 
and  Scots^Edwards  II.  and  III. — Wars  with  Scotland,  Wales,  and  France 
— The  Wars  of  the  Roses — The  Tudor  Sovereigns — Cromwell — William  of 
Orange — Marlborough — Jacobite  Rebellions — Chatham,  Wolfe,  Clive — War 
with  United  States,  India,  &c. — Wellington,  Moore — Wars  with  Affghans, 
Sikhs — Sir  C.  Napier — Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny,  Havelock,  Sir  C.  Campbell, 
&c.,  &c. 

10.  A  Popular  Book  on  Flowers,  Grasses,  and  Shrubs.     "With  Anec- 

dotes and   Poetical  Illustrations  ;    a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms,  and  a 
Copious  Index.     By  Mary  Pirie.     Numerous  Illustrations. 

A  most  excellent  Book  for  Young  Ladies. 

11.  Illustrious  Men:   Their  Noble   Deeds,  Discoveries,  and  Attain- 

ments     Tenth  Thousand.     Eight  Illustrations. 

Contents. — Alfred  the  Great — Geoffrey  Chaucer — Cardinal  Wolsey — Sir 
Thomas  More — ^Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex — Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop 
of  Worcester — John  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Salisbury — Sir  I'homas  Gresham — ■ 
The  Admirable  Crichton — Sir  Francis  Drake — William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh 
■ — William  Shakespeare— Sir  Walter  Raleigh — Francis  Bacon^ — Sir  Edward 
Coke — Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford — John  Hamden — Dr  William 
Harvey — Admiral  Blake — Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon — John  Milton 
- — John  Tillotson — John  Locke — Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury — 
William  Penn — Joseph  Addison — John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough — ■ 
Sir  Isaac  Newton — Robert  Walpole — John  Dalrymple,  Earl  of  Stair — Sir 
Hans  Sloane — General  Wolte — George,  Lord  Anson — George,  Lord  Lyttelton 
— William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham — Sir  William  Bkickstone — Dr  Samuel 
Johnson — Robert  Lowth,  Bishop  of  London — John  Howard — William 
Murray,  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

12.  Illustrious  Women  who  have  Distinguished  Themselves  for  Virtue, 

Piety,  and  Benevolence.     I^ight  Illustrations. 

Contents.— C^ttxv  Victoria— Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  the 
Princess  Royal — The  Empress  Eugenie — The  Duchess  of  Kent — Queen 
Adelaide — Lady  Jane  Grey — Mary,  Queen  of  Scots — Queen  Caroline — 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette — -Josephine,  Queen  and  Empress — Lady  Rachel 
Russell — Elizabeth  Fry,  the  Prison  Reformer — Harriet  I\Lirtineau — -Amelia 
Opie — Lady  Huntingdon — ^Hannah  More^ — Eliza  Cook — Felicia  Hemans — 
Mrs  Bunyan — Charlotte  Corday — Frederika  Bremer — L.  E.  L. — Jenny  Lind 
— Joan  of  Arc — Miss  Coutts — Florence  Nightingale — Elizabeth,  Anna,  and 
Emily  Blackwell. 
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13.  Mercantile  Morals.     A  Book  for  Young  Men  entering  upon  the 

Duties  of  Active  Life.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  popular  Exi)lanation 
of  tlif  pi-in-ipal  Terms  used  in  Law  and  Commerce,  witn  the  Ivloneys, 
Weights,  and  Measures  of  Foreign  Countries,  and  their  Knghsh  Lciuivalents. 
Tenth  Thousand. 

C;w/w/^ —Wealth  not  the  Chief  End  of  Life— Mercantile  ^loraUty— 
Makinc^  Haste  to  be  Rich— Dangers  incident  to  Young  Men  m  Large  Cities 
— The°Youn'^  Merchant  needs  a  Cuide— The  Young  Merchant  in  Society— 
Unsuccessful  .Merchandise,  or.  Sabbath  Desecration— Forbidden  Gams— 1  he 
Young  Merchant  opposes  the  Bible— The  Young  Merchant  a  Novel  Reader 
—The  Young  IvLin  at  the  Theatre— Sketch  of  the  History  of  Lnglish  Irade 
and  Commer'ce— Principal  Terms  used  in  Trade  and  Commerce,  &c.,  &c. 

14.  The  Remarkable  Scenes  of  the  Bible  ;  or,  The  Places  distinguished 

by  Memorable  Events  recorded  in  Scripture.  By  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Hughes, 
Rector  ot  St  John's,  London.     Numerous  lUustraUons. 

C^/;/^;//^.— Eden— Ararat  — Babel— Ur,  Haran,  Moreh  — Sodom  and 
Comorrah—Moriah— Bethel— Shechem— Dan  and  Beersheba— Egypt— 1  he 
Red  Sea— The  Wilderness- -Rephidim— Sinai— Hor  and  Pisgah— Jordan- 
Ciilgal— Jeiicho— Gibbon— Shiloh— Ramoth-Gilead— Carmel— Bethlehem. 

15.  Lectures  on  the  Parables  of  our  Saviour.    By  Rev.  Dr  Kirk. 

With  Preface  by  Professor  McCrie. 

10     The    Religion   of   Geology   and   its    Connected   Sciences.     By 

Kdwvrd  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  Corrections  and  an  Additional 
Lecture,  giving  a  Summary  of  the  Authors  Present  Views  on  the  whole 
subject,  and  a  copious  Index.     Extra  Cloth.     (Cheap  Edition,  2S.) 

C^;//OT/^.— Revelation  Illustrated  by  Science— The  Epoch  of  the  Earth's 
Creation  Unrevealed— Death  a  Universal  Law  of  Organic  Beings  on  this 
Globe  from  the  Beginning— The  Noachian  Deluge  Compared  with  the 
Geological  Deluges— The  World's  Supposed  Eternity— Geological  Proofs  ot 
the  Divine  Benevolence— Divine  Benevolence  as  Exhibited  in  a  fallen 
^Vorld- Unity  of  the  Divine  Plan  and  Operation  in  all  Ages  of  the  Worlds 
History— The  Hypothesis  of  Creation  by  Law— Special  and  Miraculous 
Providence— The  Future  Condition  and  Destiny  of  the  Earth— The 
Telegraphic  System  of  the  Universe— The  Vast  Plans  of  Jehovah— Scientific 
Truth,  Rightly  Applied,  is  Religious  Truth— Synoptical  \\Q\\  of  the  Bearings 
of  Geology  upon  Religion. 

17.  Dogs  :  Their   Sagacity,  Instinct,  and  Uses,  with  Descriptions  of 

their  several  Varie'ues.     By  George  Frederick  Pardon.     Illustrated  by 
Harrison  Weir. 

18.  The    Holidi-y  Book   for  the  Young :   Being  Short  Readings  in 

History,  Geography,  Natural  History,  Theology,  Pnysics,  &c.     By  William 
Martin.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Seventh  Edition. 

"A  work  to  amuse  and  instruct,  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  purify  the  aiTectlons." 

C^///^;//^.— Ancient  History— Bible  Lessons— Boat-Building— Butterflies- 
Difterent  Kinds  of  Ships— History,  Geography,  and  Chronology— History  of 
Ancient  Egypt— Lessons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer— My  Grandtather's  Stones— 
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Natural  History — Natural  Theology — Physics — Picture  Lessons — Poetry — 
Flowers — Teachings  from  Nature — Thanksgiving  for  Existence — The  Birds 
— The  Flowers — The  Juvenile  Lecturer — The  Life,  Travels,  and  Adventures 
of  Reuben  Ramble — The  Moon — The  Selfish  Boy — The  Stars — The  Sun — 
The  Wonders  of  Geology. 

19.  The  Young  Student's  Holiday  Book  :  Being  Lessons  on  Archi- 

tecture, Mechanics,  Natural  History,  Manufacture  of  Pottery,  &c.  By 
William  Martin.     Seventh  Edition.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Contents. — A  Chronological  Epitome  of  the  History  oi  Architecture  in 
England — Austrian  Salt  Mines — A  Wild  Boar  Hunt — Bible  Lessons — Clean- 
liness— Coal  and  Gas — Evening  Prayer — History  of  IMacedon — Persia — 
Lessons  on  Things — Lessons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer — Mechanics — Morning 
Prayer — My  Grandfather's  Stories — Natural  History — Physics — Picture 
Lessons — Architecture — Poetry — Steam  and  the  Steam-Engine — Teachings 
from  Nature — The  Electric  Telegraph — The  Juvenile  Lecturer  :  Earthen- 
ware and  Porcelain — Ancient  Pottery — Porcelain  Manufacture — Preparation 
of  Clay  and  Flints — Manufacture  of  Pottery — Painting,  Gilding,  kc. — The 
Pump — The  Stereoscope. 

20.  Story  of  the  Peninsular  War.     By  the  late  Marquis  of  London- 

derry, Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Life-Guards.  With  continua- 
tion by  G.  R.  Gleig.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  This  work  contains 
a  lucid  description  of  the  momentous  period  between  1789  and  181 5.  All 
the  Battles  are  described  and  notices  of  the  leading  Generals  inserted. 

21.  Life  and  Adventures  of  Dr  Livingstone  in  the   Interior  of  South 

Africa ;  comprising  a  Description  of  the  Regions  which  he  traversed,  an 
Account  of  Missionary  Pioneers,  and  Chapters  on  Cotton  Cultivation, 
Slavery,  Wild  Animals,  &c.,  &c.      By  H.   G.  Adams.     With  Portrait  and 

Numerous  Illustrations. 

Contents. — The  Boy,  the  Man,  the  Missionary — Missionary  Pioneers — 
Mamaqualand  and  the  Griguas — Among  the  Bechuanis — Lake  Ngami — To 
St  Paul  de  Loanda — Back  to  Linyanti — Visit  to  Moselekatse — Away  to 
Quillimane — Wild  Animals  of  South  Africa — Cotton  Cultivation  and 
Slaver}' — Journey  Home — Recent  Information. 

22.  Ihe  Earth  :  Its  Physical  C-ondition,  and  most  Remarkable  Pheno- 

mena.    By  W,  M.  HiGGiNS.     Sixth  Edition.     Numerous  illustrations. 

Contents. — The  Earth  in  Relation  to  the  Universe — Celestial  Appearances 
— The  Atmosphere  and  its  Properties — Atmospherical  Phenomena  Dependent 
on  the  Distribution  of  Heat — Light — Electricity — Terrestrial  Magnetism — 
Interior  of  the  Earth — Land  and  Water — Superficial  Temperature  of  the 
Earth. 

23.  Half  hours  with  our  Sacred  Poets.      Edited,  with    Biographical 

Sketches,  by  Alexander  H.  Grant,  M.A.  ILiglit  Illustrations.  Nearly 
Two  Hundred  Select  Pieces  from  the  Writings  of  more  than  Eighty  Authors 
of  Sacred  Poetrv  are  embraced  in  this  volume,  from  the  Fourteenth  Century 
to  the  Present  Time. 
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1>4  Curiosities  of  Physical  Geography,  comprising  Avalanches,  Ice- 
bergs, Trade  Winds,  Earthciuakes,  Volcanoes,  also  Keilections  on  the  con- 
nection between  the  Physical  Condition  of  a  Country  and  the  Mental  De- 
velopment of  its  Inhabitants,  <fcc.     By  W.  Wittich.     Eight  Illustrations. 

Contents.— "inow  Mountains— Glaciers— Avalanches— Mountain  slips- 
Icebergs  and  Ice-fields— The  Gulf  Stream— The  Simoom— Tiade-W inds— 
Monsoons— Plains  and  Deserts— The  Sahara— The  Selva,  or  Forest  Desert 
of  the  Amasonas— The  Pampas— The  Llanos— Earthciuakes-Volcanoes. 

•li.').  Popular  Natural  History  and  Characteristics  of  Animals,  with 
illustrative  Anecdotes.     By  Captain  T.  Brown. 

C^;/^^///^.— Anecdotes  of  Animals— The  Horse  Kind— The  Cow  Kind— 
The  Sheep  Kind— The  Deer  Kind— The  Hog  Kind— Of  the  Cat^  Kind— 
The  Dog  Kind— The  Weasel  Kind— The  Hare  Kind— The  Rat  Kind,  iVc. 
—The  Bat  Kind. 

20.  Habits  and  Characteristics  of  Animals  and  Birds,  with  numerous 
Anecdotes.     By  Captain  T.  Brown. 

C^;//^///^.— Amphibious  Animals— Of  the  Monkey  Kind— The  ^lonkey 
Proper— Of  Pouched  Animals,  the  Great  Kangaroo— 01  the  Elephant— 
Rhinoceros— Hippopotamus— Cameleopard  or  Giraffe— Camel  and  Drome- 
dary—Bear—Badger—Racoon—Anecdotes of  Birds,  Ostrich,  Emu,  Casso- 
wary, Dodo,  Solitaire— Of  Rapacious  Birds,  Eagle,  Condor  of  America, 
Vulture,  Falcon,  Jer-Falcon,  Common  Falcon,  Kestrel,  Hobby,  ^ferlin, 
Goshawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Kite,  Buzzard,  Butcher  Bird— The  Uwl  Kind, 
Horned  or  Eagle  Owl,  Common  Horned  Owl,  Long-eared  Owl,  Snowy  Ovvl, 
Barn  Owl,  Tawny  Owl— Of  Birds  of  the  Poultry  Kind,  The  Cock,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Pheasant,  Guinea  Hen,  Bustard,  The  Grouse  and  Its  Congeners- 
The  Partridge  and  its  Varieties— Birds  of  the  Pie  Kind— The  Magpie  and 
its  Congeners— Jay— The  Woodpecker  and  its  Congeners,  Wryneck,  Nuthatch 
—The  Cuckoo  and  its  Varieties— The  Parrot  and  its  Congeners— I  he 
Pigeon  and  its  Congeners,  Rock  Dove,  Ring  Dove— Birds  of  the  Sparrow 
Kind,  Song  Thrush,  Missel  Thrush,  Blackbird,  Redwing,  Fieldfare,  King 
Ouzel,  Water  Ouzel,  Starling,  Sparrow,  Greenfinch,  Crossbill,  Grossbeak, 
Chaffinch,  Yellow  Hammer,  Bunting,  Siskin,  Wheat-ear— The  Nightinga  e 
and  other  Soft-billed  Birds,  Nightingale,  Redbreast,  Sk3-Lark,  Uood-Lark, 
Grasshopper- Lark,  Black-cap,  Blue  Titmouse,  Wren,  House  Wren,  Golden- 
crested  Wren,  Willow  Wren,  Wood  Wren— White-ear— Pied  ^\  agtail,  Grey 
Wagtail,  Yellow  Wagtail,  Rock  or  Shore  Pipit— Meadow  Pipit  or  lit— i he 
Canary  and  other  Hard-billed  Song  Birds— Goldfinch— Bullfinch— Common 
or  Brown  Linnet— Mountain  Finch  or  Brambling— The  Swallow  and  its 
Congeners,  House  Swallow,  Chimney  Swallow,  Swift,  Cape  Swallow,  Sand 
Martin,  CHff  Swallow,  Esculent  Swallow— European  Goat-sucker— I  he 
Humming  Bird  and  its  Varieties. 

27.    Illustrative    Anecdotes  of  Birds,   Fishes,  and  Insects.   &c.       By 
Captain  T.  1->kown. 

Birds  of  the  Crane  Kind— Small  Birds  of  the  Crane  Kind— Water  1^  owl 
—The  Penguin  Kind— Birds  of  the  Goose  Kind— The  Duck  and  its  Varie- 
ties—Cetac^eous  Animals— Fishes  in  General— The  Shark  Tribe— The  Ray 
Tribe  in  General— The  Lamprey  and  its  Congeners— Sturgeons  m  General 
—Spinous  Fishes— The  Mackerel  Tribe— The  Chaitodon  Tribe— The  Perch 
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Tribe — Surmullets  in  General — Gurnards  in  General — The  Doree  Tribe — 
Sticklebacks — The  Mullet  Genus — Eels  in  General — The  Cod  Tribe — Flat 
Fish  in  General — The  Sucking  Fish  Tribe — -The  Salmon  and  its  Congeners — 
The  Pike  and  its  Congeners — The  Herring  and  its  Congeners — Flying  Fish 
in  Cjeneral — The  Carp  and  its  Congeners — Crustaceous  Animals  in  General 
— The  Tortoise  and  its  Congeners — Testaceous  Shell  Fish — The  Frog 
Tribe — Lizards  and  their  Congeners — Serpents  in  General — Anecdotes  ot" 
Insects — Concluding  Remarks  on  Insects — Worms — Zoophytes — Animal- 
culcT. 

28.  The  Pilgrims  Progress  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to  Come, 

delivered  under  the  similitude  of  a  dream,  wherein  is  discovered  the  manner 
of  his  setting  out,  his  dangerous  journey,  and  his  safe  arrival  at  the  desired 
country.  In  three  parts.  By  John  Bunvan.  "I  have  used  similitudes."' 
Hosea  xii.  lo.     With  Eight  Page  Illustrations. 

29.  Lives    of  the  British  Admirals    and    Naval    History    of    Great 

Britain,  from  the  Days  of  Caisar  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Dr  John  Camp- 
bell. Seventh  Edition.  Revised  and  Corrected.  Illustrated  by  Portraits, 
Numerous  Facsimiles  and  Engravings,  and  Plans  of  Battles. 

Contaits. — Chaffer  I. — The  Britons — The  Romans — The  Saxons — The 
Danes — The  Normans — Alfred — Cceur-de-Lion — Reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh — Origin  of  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  distinct  service — Henry  the  Eighth 
— Edward  the  Sixth — Mary — Sir  John  Cabot — Sebastian  Cabot — Howard 
— Sir  John  Dudley. 

Chapter  II. — Reign  of  Elizabeth — Her  precautions  to  restore  her  Fleet 
— The  Spanish  Armada — Howard  of  Effingham — Earl  of  Essex — Sir  John 
Hawkins — Sir  Francis  Drake — Sir  Martin  Frobisher — -Earl  of  Cumberland 
— Sir  Robert  Dudley — Sir  Richard  Grenville — James  Lancaster. 

Chapter  III. — Reign  of  James  the  First — Sir  William  Monson — Quarrek 
with  the  Dutch — -Sir  Walter  Raleigh — Reign  of  Charles  the  First — Sir 
Robert  Mansel — Sir  William  Monson. 

Chapter  IV. — Naval  History  during  the  Commonwealth — The  Protec- 
torate— Wars  witli  the  Dutch — War  with  Spain — Admiral  Blake — The 
Restoration — Charles  II. — Struggle  with  the  Dutch  for  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Seas — James  11.^ — Duke  of  Albemarle — -Earl  of  Sandwich — Prince 
Rupert — Lawson — Kempthorne — Ayscue — Spragge. 

Chapter  V. — Reign  of  William  and  Mary — War  with  France — Reign  of 
Anne,  1689  to  17 14 — War  with  France  and  Spain — Admiral  Benbow — Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel — Sir  George  Rooke,  and  others. 

Chapter  VI. — Reign  of  George  L,  17 14  to  1727 — Byng,  Lord  Torring- 
ton — -Action  off  Messina — Sir  William  Jumper — Reign  of  George  II.,  1727 
to  the  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chai)elle  in  1748 — Capture  of  Portobello — Admiral 
Vernon — Sir  Charles  Wager — Sir  John  N orris — Sir  Peter  Warren — George 
H.,  from  tile  Peace  of  Aix  la  Cha])elle  to  his  Death  in  1760 — The  Seven 
Vears'  War — Admiral  John  Byng,  his  Trial  and  Execution — Taking  of 
Quebec — Destruction  of  the  French  Fleet  in  Quiberon  13ay — George  III., 
from  his  A(iccssion  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763 — Successes  in  the  West 
Indies — Actions  with  the  Spanish — Admiral  Boscawen — Hawke — Lord 
Anson,  and  others. 

Chapter  VII. — George  III.,  1763  to  1783 — Progress  of  Discovery — 
Byron — Captain  Cook — War  of  American  Revolution — War  with  France — 
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